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PREFACE 


The business of farming is complex and almost infinitely diverse. 
At the outset both the observer of its conditions and the collector of its 
data face variations between the widest extremes not only of soil, water, 
climate, topography, and size of holdings, but also of individual opinions, 
experiences, practices, and ideals. 

For instance, the man so situated that een crops are apples, 
peaches, oranges, lemons, walnuts, or lima beans will reap different 
rewards from one who can raise only alfalfa or grain, or who is confined 
to buckwheat, rye, wild grasses, or pasture. Distance to and receptivity 
of the market are other influences, and affect in a marked way such 
things as vegetables, poultry products, berries, whole milk, and to a lesser 
extent, grains, beans, potatoes, pork, beef, and sheep. For the same 
crops there are variations in yield because of differences in soil type, 
climatic condition, age of planting, choice of variety, availableness of 
water, need of drainage, presence of alkali, market conditions, and farm- 
ing method. 

The necessity to provide a proper standard of living is the basis upon 
which all financial estimates must stand. It is the keynote to a discus- 
sion of the financial side of agriculture. Yet ideas differ widely as to 
what sum is needed to provide proper living for the average family. 
These differences may arise from (a) size of families, (6) age of members 
of the family, (c) standards of living demanded by different nationalities, 
(d) conditions of environment in which childhood was spent, (e) personal 
tastes as to what are proper social obligations, and (f) the degree of 
spending activity of various members of the family. Thus the comforts 
of one family will be the luxuries of a second and the necessities of a third. 

Or again, the great variation in the characteristics of operators plays 
a most important part in determining the degree of success which will 
attend any farming enterprise. Compare, for example, the individual 
who admits he has been thirty-five years on a rented hay ranch, during 
a time when agriculture in its many changes has offered exceptional 
opportunities for advancement, with the man who, taking advantage 
of these opportunities, has amassed a modest fortune. Or, yet again, 
the man who is getting rich on a hundred acres of level, heavy- 
producing land, offers a striking contrast to the man losing money on a 
thousand acres of poor land. 
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There is the man who watches details but is weak on organization; 
there is the man capable of organizing his work and considering broad 
policies, but neglectful of details. There is the well-balanced man. 
There is the man who, failing on a hundred sixty acres, could succeed 
on twenty acres, and there is his opposite, the hundred sixty-acre man 
whose activities are cramped when confined to twenty acres. 

Therefore, this text can be only representative. It cannot include 
all practices, all principles. In our present knowledge we are rather 
counting milestones than looking back from the final goal. Our subject 
as one for scientific inquiry is new; our information is fragmentary and 
full of gaps. If everyone devoted to agricultural inquiry should wait for 
the completion of his chosen labor, nothing would be published. This 
book is written in the earnest hope that it will stimulate the writing of 
better ones as fresh knowledge is added to what we already possess. 

If it should appear that the text runs more to data for the beginner 
and the settler in new sections, it should be remembered that to such 
farmers the principles of management are calculated to be of greatest 
value in guiding to right procedure and in helping to proper decisions. 
Old-established farms have many of their problems worked out. Never- 
theless, since each enterprise demands constant individual study and 
often deserves reorganization, let us hope that this book will be worth 
while even to old hands in agriculture in showing them by way of contrast 
what others are doing. 

In using this text, the reader will bear in mind that the attempt is 
largely to show the scope of farm management by illustration. This 
leaves the way open for the replacement of the general illustrative ma- 
terial by more detailed or more recent data clearly applicable to a given 
region, or even to a given farm. Agriculture varies so throughout the 
United States that a general text on Farm Management must at best, as 
already indicated, be suggestive rather than final. In teaching and 
following farm management the need is for basic presentation of method 
and principle, rather than for the accumulation of facts for local use. 
The latter is easy but would fill a thousand volumes. That this book 
will serve a general need is the hope of the author. 
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FARM MANAGEMENT 


CHAPTER I 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS OF FARM MANAGEMENT 


Farming is business. It is as much business as importing goods, 
selling merchandise, building ships, running a railroad, and handling a 
mine. Jointly with industry in general, farming is subject to business 
principles and reacts to economic influences. The present day farmer 
should recognize that as such he is also essentially a business man, or else 
he must eventually succumb in competition with other business men. 

Keeping step with the increasingly rapid but hit-or-miss application 
of business principles to farming by farmers themselves, men of inquiring 
mind have developed the science and art of Farm Management. In the 
former capacity it analyzes and classifies findings and principles; in the 
latter it endeavors to apply these systematically so as to insure more 
and more profitable agriculture. It follows that farm management is 
primarily concerned with the business side of farming—with the business 
principles involved. 

Definition of Farm Management.—Management in farming falls 
naturally into two subdivisions—(a) as a subject, (b) as a method. 
Farm management—the subject—is the presentation of business and 
scientific findings in their application to farming, for the purpose of 


indicating the way to greatest continuous profit. 


Farm management—the method—is the utilization of sound princi- 
ples in the selection, organization, and conduct of an individual farm 
business for the purpose of obtaining the greatest possible profit. 

The terms “farm organization” and “farm administration” are 
closely synonymous with farm management. 

The Object of Farm Management.—The object of farm management 
has been stated in the definition, to obtain from the various enterprises 
of an individual farm business the greatest returns consistent with a 
broad, clear, and far-sighted policy. This object constitutes a test to 
be applied first, to the choice of farming as a business; second, to the 
selection of a specific farm business; third, to the selection of a farm and 
its proper equipping; fourth, to the detailed operation of a farm when 
established as a going enterprise. 

Scope of Farm Management.—Put in a condensed form and with 
some seeming repetition from the statement above, the concern of farm 
management is with 
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(A) Getting started in farming: 
1. Selecting farming as a business. 
Selecting a specific farm business. 
Selecting the farm. 
Determining capital needs and obtaining credits. 
Organizing the farm business. 
6. Equipping the farm. 

(B) Operating farm enterprises: 

1. Directing crop and stock enterprises so as to obtain the 
greatest possible continuous net profits. 

2. Handling farm labor. 

3. Keeping account of operations and results. 

4. Selling products. 

Consideration of this table suggests the following generalization of 
the two-fold scope of farm management (compare the definition of farm 
management above): 

(a) The recording, presenting, and discussing of all available farm 
management data as applicable to prevailing local conditions. These 
data will be (1) those generally possessed or recognized by competent 
students and practitioners of farm management; and (2) those that may 
be strictly local—perhaps not yet classified or published—while yet 
knowledge of them may be of supreme importance for the successful 
prosecution of a given crop or live stock enterprise. (6) The actual hand- 
ling of a farm or ranch enterprise, 7.e., the carrying out of the duties and 
the assumption of the responsibilities of a farm manager. 

A clean-cut distinction can thus be made between the practice of 
farm management and the presentation of information needed by the 
farm manager. All books on farm management are obliged to convey 
certain secondary facts contributory to the practice of farm management. 
For instance, a discussion of farm labor covers not only concrete ways of 
handling labor as a part of farm management, but also at least a brief look 
into prevailing hours, wages, and activities. A better understanding of 
planning or replanning a given farmstead will follow a review of prevailing 
building types for the same kind of business under the same kind of envi- 
ronment. It is perhaps not necessary to separate information and appli- 
cation at this stage of our knowledge of farm management, but as time 
goes on and the accumulation of data proceeds, a segregation of the two 
phases will prove desirable. 

At this point, however, let us note with increased emphasis that 
farm management at bottom is interested in the individual farm as a unit. 
It attempts to apply widely gathered scientific findings as well as local 
knowledge to one particular farm or ranch at a time. It obtains these 
findings from many sources—agronomy, horticulture, animal husbandry, 
* local farm practices, rural sociology, business experiences—which are 
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brought together, culled over, interpreted in terms of business, and, if 
utilizable, incorporated as part and parcel of the individual farm business. 

Farm Management vs. Agricultural Economics.—The above con- 
ception of farm management distinguishes it rather sharply from the 
field occupied by agricultural (rural) economics, since agricultural econo- 
mics deals with groups of farms, and from the resulting analysis, deter- 
mines principles applicable not alone to the farm business, but to the 
national welfare and even to international contact. Farm management, 
as outlined here, is not as widespread in its scope, nor as far reaching, as 
agricultural economics. Within its sphere, farm management is con- 
cerned with the individual agriculturist, rather than with the general 
welfare of agriculture. 

Illustration Contrasting Farm Management and Farm Economics.— 
Tenancy gives an excellent illustration of the viewpoints held by farm 
management men in contrast with those of the economists. From the 
individual’s viewpoint tenancy may be a very desirable, and perhaps 
the only, way to obtain a start. Farm managers point out that the 
logical route for the beginner in agriculture who is to use his hands as 
well as his brain is through the successive stages of farm hand, tenant, 
owner. Tenancy provides opportunities for individuals who may not 
be in a position to buy. From the farm economics standpoint, the pres- 
ent feeling is one of grave concern over the increasing proportion of 
tenant-farmed lands in these United States. 

Better marketing conditions through the coéperation of producers 
will undoubtedly result in advantage to the large body of farmers. But 
from the farm management viewpoint, a decision is to be made as to 
whether or not under given conditions, it is better to combine fellow 
farmers and pool interests, or to sell independently. 

Farmers’ Individual Interests do not Neglect Community Interests.— 
What is here said may sound as if the farm manager’s viewpoint is purely 
individualistic and selfish. It is in his relation with his own enterprise. 
But this is far from saying that the farmer cannot or does not practice 
as generous an altruism and exemplify as humane a citizenship as any 
other man. Is it not correct that the truest democracy and the finest 
civilization are unvariably found to rest upon basic industries, the most 
important being agriculture, carried on by individual proprietors, who, 
when they codperate, do so under no other compulsion than an inward 
willingness? 

Financial Success Usual Farm Management Measure.—The farmer 
who applies business principles to his farming operations does so with the 
object of obtaining the greatest returns from expenditures of muscle, 
brains and capital, in competition with other farmers and other industries. 
This means that methods and recommendations are brought before the 
bar of finance. Financial success is the usual measure of farm manage- 
ment inquiry. Recognition of this fact is indicated by methods of report- 
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ing the outcome of agricultural experiments. Two or three illustrations 
will suffice. 

In Comparing Experiments with Crops——In comparing the result of a 
season’s work with 11 differently handled field plots, Thorn and Holtz! 
present the net returns per acre over cost of production. The summary 




























































































shows: 
Taste 1.—FINANCIAL COMPARISON OF Crop EXPERIMENTS 
No. Yield in Gross Cost Net 
of How treated bushels per | returns returns 
per acre 
plot acre per acre per acre 
1 | Corn and wheat alternating, fall| Corn 30.0 
plowed each year Wheat 37.8 | $56.24 | $13.65 | $42.59 
2 | Peas and wheat alternating,fall| Peas 32.0 
plowed each year Wheat 33.7] 52.56 17.85 | 35.21 
3 | Wheat and summer fallow, fall} Wheat 49.4| 39.50 10.05 29.45 
plowed after wheat 
4 | Wheat and summer fallow, spring] Wheat 49.0) 389.20 10.55 28.65 
plowing, April 3, packed 
5 | Wheat and summer fallow, early | Wheat 51.7| 41.36 10.35 31.01 
spring plowing, April 3, not 
packed 
6 | Wheat and volunteer, volunteer Wheat 20.2] 17.16 Gis 11.01 
used for pasture, fall plowed 
after volunteer 
7 | Wheat and summer fallow, late | Wheat 38.5} 31.00 8.80 | 22.20 
spring plowing, June 10, not 
packed 
8 | Wheat and summer fallow, late | Wheat 36.6) 29.28 8.05 Zin28 
spring plowing, June 10, not 
packed 
9 | Wheat and summer fallow, early | Wheat 42.4| 33.92 9.70 | 24.22 
spring disked, April 3, late , 
spring plowing, June 10, packed 
10 | Wheat and summer fallow, fall] Wheat 37.3) 29.84 9.20 | 20.64: 
disked, late spring plowing, : 
June 10, packed 
11 | Wheat and summer fallow, fall | Wheat 49.7, 39.76 9.45} 30.31 


plowing, late spring disking, 
June 10 








1 See chapter of references. 
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In Comparing Stock-Feeding Eaxperiments.—The use of a financial 
statement in presenting results of stock-feeding experiments is of long 
standing. The following is illustrative? 


TABLE 2.—FINANCIAL COMPARISON OF STocK-FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 


NN 


























Lot number 1 2 3 4 5 
INtimbertol SUCErS: 562.5 sa... - i 12 12 12 12 
Average weight at beginning of 
Experiments POUNGS sey ase er 780 774 760 742 Bt 
Cost per steer at beginning of ex- 
periment at $6.05 per 100 lb....... $47.19 | $46.83 | $45.98 | $44.89 | $45.79 
Cost of feed consumed per steer 
durne experiment.......-..--.-- 20.45 24.98 25.82 31.48 20.45 
Freight charge per steer in market- 
ing at 174%4¢ per 100 Ib........... 1.70 1528 1.78 1.79 1.70 
Cost of yardage per steer on market. 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 
Cost of hay per steer on market... . (0), 14a (tl 0.11 O),, Wil 0.11 
Commission per steer in selling... .. 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 
Total cost per steer..........} $70.20 | $74.45 | $74.44 | $79.02 | $68.80 
Selling price per steer.......... 71.44 | 76.35 77.88 79.36 69.98 
INetaprofiy per isteereme san... =: 1.24 OO) 3.44 84 1.18 
Prices per 100 lb. for which steers 
ameulhy SOC t4.0 1000 Ubi om ome adore $ 7.35 | $ 7.50 | $ 7.65 | $ 7.75 | $ 7.20 
Prices per 100 lb. necessary to have 
broken even (hogs not included).... it BE (oan foBil eel 7.08 


Increases in selling prices per 100 lb. 
above initial cost necessary to have 
pro kenkey.cneperercion eke er) aes ih ly 1.26 1.26 1.66 1.03 

Prices per 100 lb. necessary to have 
made a profit of $10 per head (hogs 
DOW LACNGCIEC)) 5.4 loo oe ues Bodo aoor 8.25 8.29 8.29 8.69 8.10 

Increases in selling prices per 100 Ib. 
above initial cost necessary to have 
made a profit of $10 per head....... DID | Wa52H 2.24 2.64 2.05 


ee 

















In Comparing the Value of Spraying Experiments.—In computing the 
value of spraying experiments, records covering the years 1913, 1914, and 
1915 were reported thus 3? 
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TABLE 3.—FINANCIAL COMPARISON OF SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS 


Plat) 1—Total -value;of drurti See eee cls ee eee eee $12.05 
Value of frutt on check plat. nee ae ata een nee 2.28 
Difference . 5 2.55.75: CR Soe OO os oS Te ats a Re ae ORT 
Cost. of. sprayltig x. SA ae re ak Soest eee 0.29 
Net! gain fromisprayimeye we ait 9.48 

Plat 2—Total vale of truit see epee = ee eae 7.47 
Value’ of fruit, on checker... 0-55 -oc so) eee 0.10 
Difference. onciaas wsameees soos beste wt Shaheen ot 
Cost. of spraying’tsccs Gee seek oes ee oa oe a er 0.25 
Neti gain from Sprayineters «ences aa 4. alse ee Tan2 

Plat. 3—Total value Of fruit tw) rae ee ee 2 hd on ee ee 14.63 
Value oftruut on. check | 3.0. sce cee ee os ee 0.40 
Ditierence sh. 29) fee Rios Oe SR ee Ie es ie ee 14.23 
Cost of spraying, o.d ts, aoe scien ee eee 0.26 
Net pain irom "spraying oes ele oe en 13.97 

Plat 4—Total walue offaiit yn eee eae ee, ee 10.59 
Value of frartwon check. «.42).2) ee ie eee eee 0.21 
Difference. oe) oY Soy eee es eae Oe ee eee 10.38 
Cost of spraying. 62s oe ee eee 0.24 
Net aim from sprayang. cece 2 mac es oe eee ee 10.14 

Plat.b— Total, value of trait. A2e0% 220. a oe te eee 26.31 
Value of frurtvon checks = sce... a. ee ee eee 5.66 
Difference sc.,.,..laeipeebs Sanh Reucaer tes. oo eee eee 20.65 
Cost of sprayin tdi. 5 we cee: Vegatees 6 fe. oo eee 0.25 
Net. Gain from spraying ...c0...6 oon eis 3s cn ee 20.40 

Plat 6—Total value‘of fruit... 5.0 ea oe oc oe ee ee 17.55 
Valuevof fraiton check. 24.54 soe «aa ee, ee 2.14 
Differences, ¢o:...se 0 Te Ok See ee ee ee ee eee 15.41 
Cost of spraying.iids oh. ee go" eves SRK tice. a Se 0.26 
Net gain fromispraying: gy-)see © ee ie ee 14.15 


Use of Financial Test is General.—Use of the financial test can be 
found everywhere. It is involved in determining such questions as: 

1. Does prolonged life of fence posts by dipping in asphaltum pay for 
the extra cost of material and labor? 

2. Will a small pumping plant run 24 hours in connection with a 
reservoir, be ultimately cheaper than a large plant run for 12 hours—the 
period of actually applying water? 

3. In warm, sunny climates, is the painting of farm buildings 
justifiable? 

4. Isit cheaper to sell grain at harvest and rebuy in spring, or to store 
and meet the various direct and indirect charges (e.g., storage charges 
and interest on money invested)? | 

5. Under poor drainage conditions, will tilling a limited area pay? 

6. Under given conditions, will the buying and fattening of stock 
cattle pay? 

‘ 7. Is a breeder justified in paying high prices for sires, as $12,000 for 
a boar, $109,000 for a dairy bull, $25,000 for a beef bull? 
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Basic Knowledge of Agricultural Sciences and Practices Precedes 
Farm Management.—We have already perhaps made clear the complex 
character of our subject, even if we have done nothing else. But there is 
more to come to make this preliminary analysis complete: we must remind 
the reader that in delving into farm management he must equip him- 
self with a panoply of fundamental knowledge. Empiricism grows 
less and less dependable. The manager must himself actually possess 
the existing body of knowledge about the feeding, breeding, and 
handling of stock; the requirements of soil preparation, seeding, culti- 
vation, and harvest of crops; how to recognize soil types; alkali; irrigation; 
drainage; animal and plant diseases; handling of soils—plowing, culti- 
vating, fertilizing, liming; control of weed, fungus, and insect pests; the 
elements of chemistry, botany, and genetics; the business principles 
involved in bookkeeping, banking, and selling. Only upon such a founda- 
tion can successful farm management be built. Just as in building a 
house one must know the relationship of the different parts, the strength 
necessary for each, the best choice of material, and the best type of 
construction for a given purpose, so in building up the farm, one must 
know the limits of each possible industry and how to proportion them 
to bring about a properly balanced and constructed scheme. Farm man- 
agement is, then, the ability to test the adaptableness of the different 
agricultural elements within reach, and to carry out to success the scheme 
resulting from the selection and combination of these elements. 

Examples Illustrating Function of Farm Management.—Let us now 
make these distinctions and relationships still plainer. Plant industry 
is responsible for information as to how to grow a crop. Animal industry 
is charged with the duty of pointing out how to handle stock and how to 
produce stock ‘products. Similarly, farm mechanics is concerned with 
indicating how to select, purchase, and operate farm machinery; and 
plant pathology and entomology with how to control diseases and insects. 
Now it is the function of farm management, on the other hand, to decide 
when to use the contributions of these sciences and how much of them 
to use for meeting given conditions, with reasons for the decisions. 


To ILLUSTRATE.—Will this land grow barley better than alfalfa, or will there be 
rain enough in this district to grow alfalfa? This is a plant industry question. Even 
if this land does grow barley better than alfalfa, does it grow it enough better to 
promise greater net profit after taking into account market value of crop, possibility 
of its disposition, and final yield of the acreage? This is a farm management problem. 

From the standpoint of physical welfare the problem, shall sows be bred once or 
twice a year is for animal husbandry to determine. But, are conditions such that more 
profit will result from one or from two litters per year is a question for farm manage- 
ment to decide. 

If one is to buy 20 acres of land to set out to peaches, he must needs consider the 
demands of the peach as to soil, climate, water, planting, cultivation, pest control, 
pruning, fertilizing, harvesting, and marketing. This is basic information. Farm 
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management is concerned with the amount of capital required to buy the land and 
carry on the project, the amount of labor needed at different times of the year, a 
possible source of income until the trees are in bearing, the equipment required for 
working the land, the necessary buildings, the question of soil fertility and possibility 
of intercropping, the location and demands of a market for the product when grown, 
and the limiting distance of profitable haul. 


Typical Farm Management Questions.—Other questions of a dis- 
tinctly farm management nature are: 


What can a man expect to make on 40 acres of alfalfa land yielding 6 tons per 
acre, given over to hogs, if he understands the business, discounts cholera, and practices 
intensive methods? 

I am interested in fruits, and have $12,000 to invest. Will you kindly answer the 
following? 

(a) If I buy a bearing orchard, which offers the greatest profit—prunes, pears or 
peaches? 

(b) How much can I afford to pay for typical producing land? 

(c) How big an acreage can I buy, considering it in bearing, and leave enough to 
purchase the necessary work stock, meet running expenses, and keep my family for 
one year? (The latter item should amount to about $900.) 

Which offers the best returns as an investment—a stock ranch of 2,000 acres that 
will carry 200 head of beef cattle, or 200 acres that will raise good crops of beans, 
potatoes, and alfalfa? In the latter case I should put one-third of the acreage into 
each annually, selling all the product. 

How many fat beeves can I turn off annually on a 1,000-acre ranch carrying one head 
to 20 acres, and what, on an average, will such land be worth? 


Students of farm management find an extensive field to draw upon, 
and soon learn that there is naturally a good deal of overlapping. Many 
subjects must be considered, and there can be no sharp line of demarca- 
tion between what is strictly farm management and what strictly plant 
culture or animal husbandry. 

Graphic Presentation of the Place of Farm Manvcerent —The 
accompanying chart illustrates graphically the foregoing observations. . 
Students will find it a helpful guide. The chart makes clear that at best 
the entire field is made up of interlocking subjects. In college curricula 
these are usually treated as more or less distinct, each in its own sphere. 
As already pointed out, in actual practice no such clear-cut differentiation 
ispossible. Agronomic subjects dovetail into animal husbandry. Sheep, 
swine, cattle, and poultry are closely correlated with alfalfa, barley, 
wheat, corn, hay, and pasture crops. Horticultural practices draw 
upon plant pathology and entomology to a remarkable extent. 

Chart Arrangement: Arbitrary but Valuable.—Since each individual 
brings to bear a perspective based on the field he is attempting to cover, 
other investigators and teachers may find fault with this arbitrary 
arrangement. It is clear, however, that a brief explanation of this chart, 
carrying with it, as it does, the subject matter properly pertaining to 

‘farm management, goes far to provide the student with a mental picture 
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as a starting point in his attempt to classify the many subjects that 


support and dovetail into the field of farm management. Only a little 


study of the chart is needed to show the necessity of thorough training 
in the many subjects which form the foundation of farm management 
before actual study begins. Farm management, resting as it does on 
corner stones of training and experience, is, in ‘college, a course for ad- 
vanced students, not for elementary classes. 
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Cuart 1.—Graphic presentation of the place of farm management. 


The sizes of the squares in this chart do not necessarily indicate the 
relative importance of the subjects, other than to indicate their immediate 
and primary importance when gauged from the farm manager’s point 
of view. 

Use of Farm Management a Personal Matter.—The extent that 
farm management as exhibited in this work or in similar texts shall be 
applied to a given business is a personal matter. Knowledge of what 
farm management consists of and how business principles can be applied 
to farming operations should undoubtedly constitute a part of every 
farmer’s equipment. Ignoring such principles, wholly or in part, is 
purely a personal privilege. Some men prefer to live in a pleasant home 
community and take less than the usual rate of interest on the investment; 
others prefer a business with relatively small possibilities in the way of 
returns if they can farm at something they like; others are willing to put 
up with the hardships of pioneering because they like frontier life or the 
subduing of difficult conditions; while still other men prefer to let 
someone else do the reclamation or pioneer work and to pay them for so 
doing. 
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\/ ore farmer, either active or prospective, however, should know what 

\\ he is doing, and if he is failing to get the most out of his business, he should | 

\\' know the reason why, and be ready to defend his methods—at least to 

himself. 

~ The owners of many farms are disillusioned when farm management 

principles are applied. -The presence of a minus income, the neces- 

sity of allowing for labor of all members of the family, the realization 

of the heavy investment, the knowledge that the operator is failing 

to get from the business all that he is rightly entitled to, are discon- 

certing and sometimes discouraging discoveries. In such cases if 

ignorance is bliss then it is folly to apply farm management tests. Never- 

theless, every year greater numbers find the pleasure that lies in the 

subject, in the application of business principles to all farming operations. 

Its use is varied, extensive, and clean-cut. To test every proposed plan by 

balancing the saving or income against the cost becomes contagious. 
And in the doing, a better understanding is gained of agriculture. 

Farm management does not enjoin a man from erecting any kind 
of buildings that meets his needs and desires, provided he understands 
what he is doing and is willing to accept the consequences of too great 
or too little investment, of freakish construction, or of temporary struc- 
tures where permanent should prevail. It is personal privilege to 
farm one’s land to grain and beans although fruit or live stock may be 
equally possible and actually more profitable. It is one’s right to use 
horses even if tractors are cheaper, or the reverse; to sell independently 
when cooperation is possible; to rent rather than to own; to hire peon* 
labor; to store implements in the open; and to transgress many other 
business principles. But farm management, while recognizing personal 
privilege, is concerned that due attention be given to what from a 
business standpoint is justifiable and proper. What is finally done is the 
individual’s concern; what should be done is the ground work of enlight- 
enment and instruction (to the extent of available knowledge) upon 
which the whole subject of farm management rests. 

Farm Management Constantly Changing.—Since farm management 
is concerned with the business side of farming a presentation of farm 
management must be general in scope and character. No business 
remains entirely stable or constant. All businesses fluctuate as changes 
occur in their zones of contact with other industries and influences. So 
farming needs change with labor shortage, good or poor markets, low 
prices, tight money, the demands for land, the influence of Japanese, 
Hindus, or other foreign races upon both the production of farm products 
and the social life of American communities. Sometimes one thing is of 

*Peon as used in this book is a western word, meaning low-grade labor, especially 


Mexican. It carries none of the implications of the word peonage as applied to certain 
alleged practices in some of our southern states. 
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outstanding importance; at other times an entirely different factor will 
be preeminent. 

Use of Farm Management in Actual Farming.—Great variation is to 
be found throughout the United States in the extent that farm manage- 
ment is used in actual farming operations. The least use of farm manage- 
ment is found on the tiny farms recently cleared of brush or reclaimed 
from swamp, devoted to but one or two crops, using one animal as 
motive power, and equipped only with the minor farm implements. The 
equipment consists of an unpainted shack of one or two rooms, a small 
shed to house the horse or mule, a well, cistern, or spring, and a bit of 
cleared land roughly fenced. . 

The farm management of the typical negro farmer of the South, of the 
Indian of the West, of the Mexican of the Southwest, or of the little 
farmer of the dry areas or high altitudes, is simply the farm practice 
which he has acquired from long experience, and has traditionally followed. 

The other extreme in the application of farm management is to be 
found in the large corporation holdings, farmed in units but coordinated 
into a gigantic enterprise, covering, in certain instances, hundreds of 
thousands of acres, and requiring the shrewdest application of farm man- 
agement in its many business and technical aspects. An enterprise of 
this sort covers many combinations of agricultural enterprises—cattle, 
sheep, horses, hogs, dairying, alfalfa, corn, sorghum, barley, wheat, oats, 
rice, cotton, sugar beets, beans, deciduous and citrus fruits. In the more 
outstanding of these enterprises are to be found the best examples of 
farm management today. Their managers, often keen businessmen, 
developed by city training, have attempted to choose the most profitable 
combination of enterprises for the particular soil, climate, water, labor, 
and market conditions they have to face, to place able men in charge, to 
follow approved agronomic, horticultural, and live stock practices, to 
keep track of what is being done by carefully devised sets of records, and 
to watch all details of the business in an effort to eliminate leaks and waste 
and to increase profit. 

Between these two extremes with respect to farm management there 
lies an endless array of farms and farm enterprises that use farm manage- 
ment principles in varying degrees. 

Object of Studying Farm Management.—The principal purposes of 
studying farm management are to. gain power to analyze the-business ; 
to devise suitable systems _of cropping; to provide economical arrange- 
ment of fields; to adjust field crops to live stock; to utilize capital and 
labor to best advantage; to decide upon suitable plans for keeping simple 
records of the leading projects on the farm; and to carry forward the 
management of the farm and the work of farming in such a manner as to 
give the greatest profit per acre and per worker. 


f » 
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Fundamentals of Farm Management.—From an analysis of many 
farms and of specific farm enterprises certain fundamental factors have 
been evolved which in a large measure are directly responsible for the 
farmer’s success. Some of the more significant of these are: proper size 
of farm business to promote efficient operation of labor, teams, and mach- 
inery; establishment of the principle that American agriculture is based 
on product per man rather than product per acre; importance of the diver- 
sified business which promotes better crop enterprises, insures against 
total loss of income through failure of major crops, makes for better 
utilization of farm labor and for general business stability; importance 
of having live stock that yield an adequate return for the crops fed, and 
of growing crops of sufficient yield to pay more than the fixed cost of 
production; importance of the utilization of capital in the farm busi- 
ness; utilization of equipment properly proportioned to the conduct of the 
given farm; and relation between landlord and tenant, including division 
of income. 

Time Element in Studying Farm Management.—It is the great 
variety of scope and the opportunity to apply original plans to any 
given enterprise that make the study of farm management fascinating 
for the student of agriculture. But results in farm management are 
obtained only from study and thought. The student must take suffi- 
cient time for painstaking consideration, either prior to embarking upon 
an enterprise, or during the actual carrying out of the project. The gains 
from farm management are largely in direct proportion to the effort spent 
in its study and application. A farmer already overworked in trying 
to keep things going will not welcome a suggestion of still greater tax 
upon his time and energy. Later, when he can afford to spread out, 
he should find in farm management a worthy field. 

Field Studies Should Supplement Printed Matter—To acquire 
proficiency in the subject of farm management, study of printed matter 
should be supplemented, so far as possible, with visits to sections specially 
noted for well-developed practices in farm management. In general, 
the southern and many of the western states do not offer abundant 
examples of farm management in full operation, and better results 
in learning the general principles in return for the time spent can be 
obtained, for instance, in the middle western States such as Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, the western states of California and Oregon, the north- 
eastern States of Michigan and New York, and in states and localities 
where agriculture is well developed, diversified in nature, and sufficiently 
profitable to permit the expanding of the business. On the other hand, 
a farm manager well grounded in the more approved and up-to-date 
methods will find such states as Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, 
the Carolinas, Montana, Arizona, etc., of special interest because of the 
striking contrasts they have to offer. 
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Farm Management Terms 


Familiarity with terms common to farm management aids in a better 
understanding of the subject. Terms in general use are: 


Farm Enterprise.—A farm enterprise is any crop, type of live stock, manufacturing 
process, etc., which constitutes a part of the farm business. 

Farm Practice is the handling of all the operations in connection with a given enter- 
prise. If used in an agronomic or a zootechnic sense, the term refers to methods of 
crop production and handling of stock; if to Farm Management, it refers to the 
coordination and execution of the various details in carrying on the entire business. 

A farmstead is that part of the farm set apart for the group of farm buildings 
together with yards or corrals, home orchard, garden, and minor home enterprises, as 
poultry or pees. 

A. A specialized farm is one which normally derives at least 50 per cent of its receipts 
from one source. 


Terms used in connection with capital. 


Farm capital or farm investment is the average value taken at the beginning and 
ending of the farm year of all real estate, improvements, machinery, live stock, feed, 
supplies, cash, and other investments necessary to carry on a given farm business. 
It includes the value of the farmhouse but not the houshold furnishings. Money 
owed by the farmer is not subtracted. 

Fixed capital is that invested in land, buildings, and relatively permanent fixtures. 

Circulating or working capital is that invested in live stock, machinery, feeds, 
supplies, etc. 

Inventory.—The inventory is a detailed list of farm properties with values assigned. 


Terms used in connection with income. 


Net income or farm income is the difference between gross income and farm ex- 
penses. Net income, therefore, includes both interest on capital and a sum for wages 
or salary of the operator. 

> Farm receipts or gross income is the amounts received from sales of farm products, 
(rere in inventories of live stock, feed supplies, and receipts from outside labor, 
rent of buildings, etc. 
= Direct receipts are the cash or equivalent value received from sale of crops, live 
stock, live-stock products, for labor, and from miscellaneous sources. 

Indirect receipts are the values from increased inventory, or appreciated values of 
any of the various forms of property. 

Farmer's earnings are the sum of the labor income plus what the farm furnishes 
toward the living of the operator and all others living or boarding in the farm home. 

Labor income or operator’s labor income is the sum left after deducting from farm 
receipts the three items of farm expenses, interest at the going rate on the average 
farm investment, and unpaid family labor other than the operator’s. 

Minus farm income is the sum by which the operator failed to make farm expenses 

and interest on the invested capital. 

Percentage return on investment is the rate of interest received on invested capital 
after deducting all expenses. In the case of the operator it is determined by deducting 
the estimated value of the operator’s labor and dividing this result by the amount of 
capital invested. In the case of the landlord, taxes and other necessary expenses are 
deducted. 


Terms used in connection with expenses. 


Farm expenses are moneys paid out during a business year for the purpose of meet- 
ing current expenses other than investments which are necessary to carry on the farm 
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business. Expenses cover payment for labor, including board, feed, materials, sup- 
plies, taxes, insurance, repairs and parts, oil, gasoline, ete. Expenses should include 
the value of labor performed by the family plus depreciation of equipment plus 
decreases in inventories of live stock, feed, and supplies. Household or personal 
expenses are not included, as they do not constitute expenses of the business. 


Terms used in connection with occupancy of land. 


An owner is one who owns all of the land that he farms. 

A part owner is one who owns only a part of the farm land that he operates. 

A tenant is one who owns none of the farm land that he operates. 

A cropper is a tenant laborer who furnishes the manual labor of growing a crop, but 
little or no capital. 

A landlord is one who owns land farmed by another. 

Share rent is a system of paying a portion of the crops or stock produced as rent for 
use of farm lands or equipment. 

Cash rent is a system of paying a fixed cash rent for the use of farm lands or 
equipment. 

_ Cash-share rent is a combination of cash rent and share rent paid for the use of farm 

land and equipment. 


Terms used in connection with labor. 


Family labor is the unpaid farm labor furnished by members of the family, other 
than the operator. 

A man work unit is the average amount of work accomplished by one man in 10 
hours. An acre of hay represents one man work unit because, on the average, approxi- 
mately 10 hours of man labor are required to handle it. An acre of potatoes represents 
10 man work units because, on the average, approximately 100 hours of man labor are 
required to handle it. One dairy cow from which the milk is wholesaled or made into 
butter represents 15 man work units because, on the average, approximately 150 hours 
of man labor are required to handle such cow and her product. It may be desirable 
to vary with the region the number of units assigned to this or that enterprise. 

A horse work unit is the average amount of work accomplished by one horse in 10 
hours. 

A productive work unit or lahor wnit is the time of one man or one horse employed for 
a 10-hour day at productive work in the growing of a crop or the producing of 
stock or stock products. 


Terms used in connection with crops. 


Crop acre is one used for producing some farm crop other than wood or pasture. 
Two crops grown on the same ground means double as many crop acres as land 
cultivated. 

A tillable acre is one suitable for some farm crop other than wood or pasture. 

Diversity index is a measure of the degree of diversification as practiced on the 
individual farm. 

Crop index is @ measure of comparison of crop yields on a given farm with the 
average yields of a group of farms operating under similar conditions. The relation- 
ship is expressed in percentage. 


Terms used in connection with live stock. 


An animal unit is the approximate equivalent, from the standpoint of manure 
produced and feed required, of a mature cow or horse. It is customary to count as an 
animal unit 2 head of young cattle or colts, 4 calves, 5 mature hogs, 10 pigs or shoats, 
7 sheep, 14 lambs, or 100 fowls. The term is used for purposes of comparing different 
classes of animals and to compute total amount of live stock on farms, 
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A productive animal unit is an animal unit which increases the revenue of the farm 
by its own growth, by producing young, or by some live-stock product as milk or eggs. 
Illustrating use of terms. 


On starting a farm enterprise the value of the investment in the business for land, 
buildings, work stock, implements, seed, feed, cash, etc., is found to be: 


Bunl@hiaras eine! Cu@s oacconsaestoconmod onan oeoe $20,000 (Fixed capital) 
Seed, feed, supplies, cash, etc................--- 6,000 (Working capital) 
$26,000 
At the end of the year the books show: 
iBunlkolinnegs, BING Eines co anae cos cooceucwoce econ oeL $19,800 (Fixed capital) 
Seed, feed, supplies, cash, etc..........-.++-++-- 8,200 (Working capital) 
$28 , 000 


The average of the two inventories is: 
$27 ,000 (Farm capital) 


The incomes are found to be: 
Pigonan Gala Wit [aKOCNCUSn ca naedomsa9cccoddou em $ 4,800 (Direct receipts) 
From increase in number and value of young stock. 800 (Indirect receipts) 


$ 5,600 (Gross income or farm 


receipts) 
The expenses are found to be: 
Ibabor, seed, feed; etC.... 022... Pine tes eee ates $ 1,400 (Direct expenses) 


Depreciation of equipment..........---.++++++> 300 (Indirect expenses) 


$ 1,700 (Farm expenses) 


The difference between the gross receipts 


($5,600) and farm expenses ($1,700) gives........ $ 3,900 (Net income or farm 
income) 
The operator figures that: 

(a) The value of his labor is............--+--++-- $ 1,200 
(b) The value of unpaid family other than his own 1s 400 
(c) Interest at 5 per cent is.......----.---++-0-- 1,350 
(d) Value of house is $400 and of home-used products 

GAD OMambOUa| Obmetachs cnn +o ceiA dees olrs Hie 850 


He will then find that: 
$ 3,900 (Net income) 
less 1,750 (Combined family labor 
and interest) 


gives him $ 2,150 (Labor income) 
which, plus 850 (Value of house and 
home-used products) 
plus 400 (Family labor) 
plus 1,350 (Interest on investment) 


gives a total available for Hine) ea? Os oda cene $ 4,750 (Total family income) 
Crop index is used to express the crop yields of a particular farm by comparing it 
with the average crop yields of all the farms in the community. 
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* Example—A particular farm produces 


1,000 bu. of corm ON. ...... 6. cece eee eee eee ees 20 acres 
600 bus of wheatiom-eanaaiee ete ctor 20 acres 
ABO bi. Of Oats Oneness ists ciemeloiele dete enantee. 15 acres 

GO'tons Of bay Ones dees 5 oe) Cento nie tenors 40 acres 
Wey sl ie Wot o > Ori eR Sacco dro Oc 95 acres 


The average yields for these crops in the community are: corn, 60 bu.; wheat, 
32 bu.; oats, 40 bu.; and hay, 134 tons per acre. Hence, on the average, the acres 
required to produce the above quantities of products are: 


1,000 divided by 60 16.7 acres of corn 
600 divided by 32 = 18.8 acres of wheat 
450 divided by 40 = 11.3 acres of oats 

60 divided by 134 = 34.3 acres of hay 


Total. eee. ese eo ue acres 


ll 


Il 


Ninety-five acres on this farm are required to produce what 81.1 acres produces on 
the average, or one acre output is but 85 per cent of the average, so 85 represents the 
crop index. 


CHAPTER II 
SELECTING FARMING AS AN OCCUPATION 


The desirability of farming as compared with other occupations is 
largely a personal matter and must be determined by the circumstances, 
tastes, and aspirations of the individual concerned. Certain factors of 
general application, however, are touched upon below. 

Stability of Farming.—From the standpoint of stability, safety, and 
profitableness there are considerable differences between farming and other 
lines of business. Farming is, perhaps, more stable and less susceptible 
to serious interruption from disturbances in the financial world than any 
other business. On the other hand, it is, perhaps, more affected by the 
natural elements than any other form of business. 

Farming a Mode of Life.—E. Davenport says, ‘‘ Farming is not only 
a business, but a mode of life. Sometimes the business is the prominent 
feature, so successful that life seems to run on as one long sweet song. 
Sometimes the business runs so low that life is a bitter struggle, it would 
often seem, against fate.” 

“The best of all on the land,” Davenport goes on to say, ‘‘is the farmer 
and his family who own and operate a moderate-sized farm—just large 
enough to afford, by thrift and industry, all the comforts and many of the 
luxuries of life, but not large enough to be divided. Here are born and 
brought up typical Americans. May their tribe increase.” 

A recent editorialt points out the lack of grounds for comparing “big 
farming” and “big business.’”’ ‘The big farmer is in no sense a captain 
of industry. He is a producer, to be sure, but he is tied to standard 
methods much the same as are his less ambitious neighbors. He can 
refine upon them. He can do much by way of better organization. 
Farming is not a business in which a small revolving fund may be made 
to do wonders, nor is it one in which a few great fortunes are made by a 
lucky turn of the wheel as it grinds out the lives of competitors by the 
thousands. Farming is largely the result of individual effort; in other 
words, food is a by-product of life upon the land; the great mass of farmers 
are just folks trying to get along and doing the best they can under all 
sorts of handicaps of health, financial, and family conditions.” 

Two Ways to Consider Farming.—F arming may be for the purpose of: 

(a) Providing a home. 

(b) Providing a business. 

2 aly’ 
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Fra. 3.—Country farm in southeastern Pottawattamie County, Iowa. 
From rugged granite hills to rolling prairie soils, yet each has its attractions for the 
real farmer, 
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In the first instance, principles of farm management may be ignored, 
since the objects of the home are not susceptible to tests by business 
principles. 

Under the second category, powever. the principles of farm manage- 
ment fairly demand consideration. 

The intermediate course is also open to the man who looks to ‘the farm 
for a home, but must secure enough returns to keep a family, and possibly 
to make payments on a place purchased on the installment plan, and who 
will need to consider business principles in so far as they bear on his 
securing money enough to meet these obligations. 

As a Home.—Without going very deeply into the question of the desir- 
ability of the country as a home, there are a few points to which attention 
may be drawn. Reasons for country living are briefly referred to below, 
without any attempt to list in order of importance. 


1. A man working for himself may acquire greater independence than when 
working for another. 

2. There are many opportunities for small investments. 

3. Money properly invested in the country will furnish the investor a maximum of 
employment. 

4. The work is varied and out of doors. 

5. A good wife is a distinct asset on the farm. ‘There is work which women and 
children can do with both profit and pleasure. 

6. There is more chance for a mediocre man to succeed, because there are oppor- 
tunities for employment, small investments; and small businesses. 

7. Agriculture will apparently suffer more abuse through unintelligent operation 
than any other business and still return a living. ; 

8. Country life brings about closer relationships between men, and results in more 
true friends. ; 

9. A man’s house is his home, and OES: of that, the farmer usually both makes 
a better citizen and raises better citizens. ~“ \< 

10. The longer a man resides in the country, the more vafakble he becomes, since 
the more experience a man has, the greater is his producing value. A man who has 
grown potatoes for ten years can grow them better than the man who has grown 
them but one year. 


Farm Management Draws on Many Sources for Information.—A good 
farm manager is not slow to accept suggestions from any source. Thus 
the ideas of scientists, agricultural writers, business men, laborers, team- 
sters, mechanics, neighbors, are all accepted, digested, and if valuable, 
applied. 

Value of Studying Local Practice. —Great benefit may be derived from 
observance of neighborhood farmers. In any community where agri- 
culture has been established for some time, the prevailing tendency of the 
majority of farmers is to a correct working out of the best methods for 
the existing condition. By studying these methods it may be possible 
to offer simple suggestions for improvement, but on the whole, the funda- 
mental principles will prove sound and reasonable. 
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No more liberal education can be found for one wishing to investigate 
a given phase of agriculture than to visit one hundred farmers in a given 
community and make a close investigation of their methods. Greatest 
good, of course, will result from the selection of farms where the operators 
have been established long enough to formulate and prove their policies. 
Thus orfe would gain less direct information from colonies on a new sub- 
division than from farmers in an old established section where it may be 
the farms have been in the family for several generations. 

Scope of Detailed Information Needed.—A cursory study of the chart 
(Chart 1) presented in the chapter on “General Considerations of 
Farm Management,” showing the dependence of farm management upon 
other subjects, will indicate a need for a practical working knowledge of | 
(a) existing farm practices, and (b) scientific recommendations for 
improvement. Thoroughly to understand animal husbandry and plant 
industry with their subdivisions of horses, sheep, beef, swine, poultry, 
dairying, field crops, fruit (citrus, deciduous, etc.), berries, vegetables and 
seeds, requires information of the basic subjects on through a long list. 
So too, in order properly to understand and apply farm management 
factors, full knowledge is needed of agricultural economics, rural 
sociology, forestry, ordinary business principles of finance, and similar 
related subjects. Detailed information over a wide range is vital to the 
farm manager. 

A farm manager should possess knowledge of local farming practices— 
prevailing types of agriculture, time and way of preparing seed-beds, 
amount of seed, time of planting, amount of cultivation, time of breeding 
stock, periods of feeding to fatten, etc. He should know the more 
common weeds, rodents, plant diseases, insect pests, and means of con- 
trolling them. He should be familiar with the selection, adjustment, 
and care of farm machines. He needs a knowledge of ordinary methods 
of farm construction—framing of buildings, selection of materials, use of 
concrete, galvanized iron, and other materials. The proper selection 
of size and type of buildings and their placement with relation to one 
another falls to the province of farm management, but bills of materials 
are a part of farm engineering, as are irrigation systems and drains. 
The farm manager should know the outstanding agricultural legislation 
applicable to his community, e.g., fencing laws, trespass laws, right of 
way, taking waters from streams, diverting flood waters, responsibility 
for labor, payment of wages, housing, liability in case of accident, bonding 
laws, regulations covering the output of milk, veal, or other farm products, 
standard market packages, reporting infectious diseases, killing ground 
squirrels, coyotes, prairie dogs, getting rid of barberry, Russian thistle, 
and insect pests. 

Local Practice the Result of Experience.—The better acquainted one 
‘ becomes with the general principles underlying local farm manage-_ 
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ment plans, the more one realizes the necessity for a full acquaintance 
with local conditions, customs, and practices. In any old, well-developed 
community, present practices are, to a large extent, the result of experi- 
ence and its attendant processes of elimination. Illustrations may be 
drawn from the open flat-roofed stock sheds of the southern states in 
contrast with the closed barns and steep-pitched roofs in snow countries; 
range methods in states of open winters in contrast with shed feeding 
in sections of heavy snow-fall. The planting season in the Pacific Coast 
states is at the time when the East is preparing to hibernate. In the 
East help boards with the farmer, in the West they stay in separate 
quarters; the former condition means a larger farm residence, the latter 
requires provision for additional housing. Practices which at first were 
condemned have later been justified, e.g., potato sorting in certain 
sections; shipping apples in boxes instead of in barrels; saving of space 
through kind of shipping package, e.g., peach basket of East compared 
with crate of West; and bulk handling of grain in Middle West compared 
with sacking it in California; methods of loading cows; of selling; of 
handling labor. The negro of the South requires different management 
from that of the Mexican and Spaniard of the Southwest, or the Japanese, 
Hindu, and Indian of the Northwest, and these again require other 
superintendence from that applied to the Norwegian, Dane, or Russian 
of the central states, or the Pole, Italian, and Greek of the Atlantic Coast. 

Gaining Knowledge of Local Conditions.—Too much information can- 
not be had in a chosen locality concerning possible and probable yields, 
market demands for product, gross and net values at farm or ranch, 
percentage of probable crop failures, importance of maintaining soil 
productivity, availability of farm labor, degree of diversification normally 
practiced, extent of local cooperation among farmers, character of 
neighbors, local customs, provision for churches, schools, and libraries, 
ete. A short stay in the neighborhood for conducting quiet inquiry 
among farmers will sometimes suffice; a year’s residence as tenant is a 
valuable guide; personal knowledge gained by working as a hand on the 
property or in close contact nearby will often serve; use of County 
Agents’ information offers possibilities; inspection of buyers’ books 
may reveal several facts; other ways will suggest themselves. 

In reviewing worn-out lands where it is proposed to bring up pro- 
duction by use of fertilizers, green manure crops, live stock farming, or 
rotation methods, assurance that one has sufficient and accurate data is 
especially essential. Proper data of the time element are vital, as in- 
creased yields due to improved methods sometimes are not evident until 
several years. Ignorantly to count upon returns in a year or two which 
gannot possibly be obtained in less than four or five, is likely to result in 
disaster to the operator. 
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Fic. 6.—Lower Natches Valley, Washington. 
The appeal of the open country is a first essential to fullest realization of what 
farming has to offer and yet the true farmer appreciates opportunities to do good 
work as well as the visual pleasure afforded by scenes such as these. 
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Personal Elements for Success.—In making a success of the farming 
business much stress must necessarily be placed upon the individual. 
There is no given rule to indicate the percentage to be attributed to the 
man himself. It is, however, large. For purposes of study it is safe to 
say that fully 50 per cent of success rests with the individual alone. The 
other 50 per cent covers the conditions of soil, climate, water, and market, 
as available for the chosen industry. 

From the standpoint of the individual there are several elements 
which largely determine his success in agriculture. Among these are: 

' 1. Knowledge. 
. Skill. 
Energy. 
Abiding enthusiasm. 
. Faith. 
. Courage. 
. Responsibility. 
. Experience. 

If farming is considered as a manufacturing business, for farming is 
under a broad construction the manufacturing of food products, it is 
easy to see how necessary are the qualifications here enumerated. No 
one would think for a moment of success attending his efforts to make 
shoes or print books or construct engines without knowledge of the 
industry, and a keen desire to engage in the business. 

Proof of the need for farm management judgment and knowledge is 
available for those who with a fair idea of farm management find occasion 
to try out their knowledge in new communities and in new enterprises. 
For instance, need of knowledge is illustrated by reviewing the ‘‘ Farms 
for Sale” column in a region unfamiliar to the reader. The need for 
information is startling if one tries to select what isa workable proposition. 
Each locality requires knowledge of possible incomes; to what extent 
native feeds are of value; source, kind, and amount of farm laborfora given 
community; local practice in housing and boarding help; kinds and value 
of native trees and grasses; extent and character of weed, fungus, and in- 
sect pests; fertilizer practice, etc. 

Skill.—An inquiry into the degree of skill required to do the work is 
a necessary part of the introspection demanded of the man who would 
be a good farmer. To knowledge and experience must be added skill. 
The skillful man is he who, having familiar knowledge, can execute with 
readiness and dexterity. The necessity for knowledge, wisdom, and skill 
in farm management cannot be overestimated. In every farm neighbor- 
hood there are examples of men (1) who are marked by ability, (2) others 
who are clearly unsuccessful as farmers who as markedly fail, and still 
others exhibiting all gradations between success and failure, depending 
far more on the differences in men than on differences in land or in 
materials or opportunities or other conditions. 
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Fig. 8.—Poultry as a specialized business. 





Fria. 9.—A Montana scene. 
Various types of farming, for those who prefer to follow the stock business. 
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Energy.—The man who lacks energy or will to work will find farming 
intolerable. Complete success does not attend the lazy man in this 
particular business. He who does not work will not gather. 

Enthusiasm, Faith, and Courage are necessary to complete attainment 
of success. Enthusiasm must be of the lasting kind founded upon cour- 
age and backed by a liking for and faith in the work. Otherwise, a 
man will not be able to weather the periods of low prices, the crop 
failures, the labor troubles, and the thousand and one things which the 
successful farmer is constantly meeting and combating. 

Cuts have been interspersed through the pages of this text to serve 
as tests of personal reactions to farming. Greatest success in farming 
is attained only when the operator is so keenly alive to the “call of the 
land” that he thrills to the mental imprint of a photographic reminder. 
When one glances over these cuts, and does not feel a desire to smell the 
fresh earth, a wish to be out under the bright sun, and a tug at his heart- 
strings, he’d better give a little thought to how far his enthusiasm will 
carry him. 

Experience, listed as last, is fully as important as knowledge, listed 
first. 

No wise person lacking knowledge would think very seriously of 
investing his time and money in the active management of a cotton 
mill, printing office, hotel, wholesale hardware plant, or any similar 
line of business where competition is close. Experience is as necessary 

in farming. If the farm business is large, the experience will take the 
’ direction of building up a good organization and correlating the different 
business factors. If the business is small, so that the operator does a 
portion or all of the work, he will need experience as to how and when his 
work should be done—pruning, spraying, cultivating, plowing, milking, 
feeding, or whatever details the particular type of business he is interested 
in demands. 

Minimizing Experience. —This subject of experience is worthy of much 
consideration, for of all attributes needed, the beginner in the farming 
business tries hardest to minimize or dodge the value of experience. 

No amount of reading and studying alone will make a good farmer 
any more than one can become a good tennis player or baseball pitcher 
by reading up on the subject. 

To the study must be added experience, for only by actually trying 
one’s hand can the necessary knack of doing the work be attained. The 
degree of knack or skill which one must possess cannot be measured, but 
it is vastly important that one develop this attribute to the utmost. 

Thus a city bred man seeing a double team go by will note that they 
wear “harness,” but after he has harnessed and unharnessed a few times 
he instinctively notes the details—breeching, hames, breast straps, 
underdraws, throat latch, and the rest. 
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Experience Results in Saving Time.—Experience is necessary not only 
to show whether one actually likes the work or not, but, added to the 
proper course and amount of study, it will largely determine one’s success. 
Experience results in saving of time. Thus the inexperienced man will 
take a half hour to harness a team which should be done in five minutes; 
he will consume an hour in doing what should really be ten minutes of 
milking; he will take two hours to do an hour’s work around the hog 
pens, or in the harvest. 

Experience Results in More Work.—Experience results in the accom- 
plishment of more work in a given space of time. Repeated effort trains 
mind and muscles and results in the saving of many steps and the utili- 
zation of short cuts. An experienced man acquires a knack or skill 
in pitching hay, or hoeing crops, or irrigating fields, or making small 
repairs, or adjusting machinery, or sharpening tools, all of which reduces 
labor, time and cost. 

Some of the things which come easily and naturally to the experienced 
farmer and look as if anyone could do them, will at the beginning prove 
the new man to be extremely awkward. Certain things will puzzle a 
beginner, as for instance the method of starting plowing in a square 
field, the handling of irrigation water in heavy clay soils, the driving of 
cranky mules, the way to set up a derrick and start a stack, the preparing 
of a grain field for the combined harvester, the packing of fruit. 

Experience Indicates a Day’s Work.—Experience provides the 
measure of what constitutes a day’s work. When men must be hired, 
he who has had experience is able to judge as to what he may expect 
from his help, and furthermore, and more valuable, to distinguish those 
men who by their superior skill or knack can accomplish their work more 
easily, more quickly, and better. 

Experience Teaches Labor Conditions——Actual contact for a while 
with laborers results in a clearer understanding of their points of view and 
a better comprehension of their troubles. Thus a clearer understanding 
will result as to the merit of their complaints. Some keen thinkers are 
to be found among workingmen, and it is well to know something of the 
types represented by the agitator, the disturber, the man with anarchistic 
tendencies, and the general all-round trouble maker. 

Experience acquaints one with local conditions. 

Any lack of training in these details will seriously handicap the 
newcomer. 

Getting Experience.—Several ways are open to gain experience, and 
the method must be determined by the individual. ; 

Getting Experience as Operator—A man with capital may go in for 
himself at once and pay for his experience with his own money. Under 
_ such conditions it is well to consider the advisability of putting aside a 
portion of one’s capital for the future and confining these experimental 
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activities to the remainder. Then, if mistakes total more than was 
originally estimated, one will have some capital with which to continue 
with a clearer vision, or if the work fails to attract, the means will still 
be available for a return to the old work or a new start in other lines. 

Getting Experience as Employee.—A man may work for a large cor- 
poration engaged in farming. If he is without influence, however, and 
goes in.as a common hand, he will find in the majority of cases that his 
training is too narrow and one-sided. Thus, though he should know 
something of the policies directing the work, he will find that he seldom 
or never comes in contact with the men directing it, and his opportuni- 
ties to profit by contact with these people is almost nil. Further, his 
work will consist of a routine set of duties solely pertaining to the de- 
partment in which he works. He will learn to ride, brand, round up, 
cut out, and skin, if in the cattle department; he will learn how to mow, 
pitch, or rake if in hay camp; he will learn fence building in a fence 
crew; or some of the simpler duties in whatever camp or crew he is 
placed. 

It is, of course, possible for the right man in the right position to get 
a good deal of information, especially from contact or conversation with 
old range riders, pioneer workers, and all-round men, but it cannot be 
gainsaid that the usual green man finds his quest for experience and 
information somewhat restricted in corporation employment. One 
must not forget that the capable men are clannish, each somewhat jealous 
of his power, and not especially apt to take up a greenhorn and a new- 
comer. ‘The idea of possible future competition from the newcomer no 
doubt has its influence in part. 

Getting Experience in a Partnership.—A man may take a partner who 
has what the first man lacks. Thus an inexperienced man may secure 
a thorough-going farmer as a partner to supply his lack of farming knowl- 
edge; or a hog raiser or dairymen may cooperate with a man who under- 
stands crops; or a local man with his knowledge of the soil, water, climate, 
markets, and methods of the community, may cooperate with one who 
has secured his knowledge of farming elsewhere. 

The success of such a partnership necessitates at the outset a given 
ideal on the part of both partners—the same goal sought by each. The 
business must be big enough to warrant the constant employment of two 
men, which in turn indicates the necessity of sufficient working capital— 
more than would be required for a one-man business. 

Getting Experience from Suburban Trial.—A plan worthy of considera- 
tion by the family that has never lived on a farm but desires to try 
agriculture, is to rent a small place for a year within commuting distance 
of the present position and try out the proposed life. This way will 
furnish the much needed instruction in the requirements and care of 
crops and stock, it may be the means of preventing an unwise decision, 
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Fria. 11.—A stately mansion of the south. 
In choosing farming as a business the home aspect should not be overlooked. 
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and it certainly will curtail mistakes which otherwise might prove too 
costly. 

Many towns are near enough to the open country so that one can 
find a place which will permit a trial of any pet scheme. If one thinks 
he can make a living from a single acre, he should try it in some such 
way as this by determining what can be done during spare time without 
giving up his present employment. In the same way one can learn what 
is needed and what can be done with a small flock of hens, a few hogs, a 
couple of cows, a small truck and berry patch, or even a few fruit trees. 

Incidentally such trial will result in a hardening of city muscles and 
a training of mind and body for a full day’s work. 

Suburban Trial Limitations —Such experiments will indicate the 
limit of returns possible from such things as bees, rabbits, pigeons, 
mushrooms, and in many cases prevent what on a large scale might prove 
a disappointing venture through lack of knowledge concerning one’s 
fitness for the work, amount of capital needed, requirements for the 
successful establishing of the business, receptivity of the market, size of 
the business one can handle, and costs of production. 

An ordinary back yard will, with many industries, offer sufficient area 
for experimenting on a small scale, although one must remember that the 
results obtained with a small unit, 7.e., a dozen hens, two or three rabbits, 
100 sq. ft. of truck, one hive of bees, or a single berry vine, cannot with 
safety be applied as a sure test of what will be forthcoming from a full- 
sized business. ‘Thus one will get far different results from eggs sold to 
the neighbors with fowls getting a full ration of grain and table scraps 
than from the product of a commercial flock sold in the open market. 
And a few rabbits may be sold at good prices to a limited private trade 
where the. product’ in the open market may command less than the cost 
of raising. One may easily make $40 profit from a lot 50 by 100 ft. with 
vegetables raised during spare time, yet to handle two acres might take 
all one’s time and at the same rate would return but $675 for the year’s 
work. 

In short, the moral is that a small trial is desirable, but results obtained 
must be applied carefully in gauging the possibilities of the same industry 
on a scale taking all one’s time. 

The Best Way to Gain Experience—The best way to gain experience 
is to secure employment on a small place given to the industry one wishes 
to enter, where one comes in frequent contact with the “boss’’—prefer- 
ably working beside him—and can imbibe daily a knowledge of policies 
and methods. The small place may employ only one or two men and 
thus an opportunity is offered for variety and a chance to see the working 
out of the scheme. Usually too, one can thus find better board and 
lodging, and is not thrown in quite so close contact with the foreign ele- 
ment as is the case in corporation employment. 
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Pay Secondary to Experience.—In getting experience, pay should be 
a secondary consideration, the main issue being the gaining of the greatest 
amount of training. One can sometimes afford to work for nothing, or at 
most for a few dollars a month, if he can find a successful man willing to 
take him in hand and give him a thorough training in the business. 
The wisdom of such a decision will show in future years. 

Constructive Changes in Employment.—Further, it is well to move from 
place to place and try out the methods of different men, keeping one’s 
eyes and ears open for the proper reception of all useful items. Such 
movement must, however, be designed to reach a given goal, be planned 
along constructive lines, and not an erratic, never approaching, rambling, 
shifting from one job to another. The latter is vagabondism, the 
former is preparation. 

Understand that one need not and, in fact, cannot try one’s hand at 
all things agriculturally. Thus a good superintendent may not be a prize 
“bronco buster” or ‘‘mule skinner.” Neither does a foreman need to 
know all about the business-end. One must, however, become fully 
acquainted by actually using hand or brain upon his duties and methods 
pertaining to the line of work one expects to take up. 

Personal Introspection Desirable.—To the extent that a man possesses 
the essentials outlined above, just so far will he be able to succeed when 
considering only the influence of individual efforts. If a man be weak 
in one or two qualities, or lacking altogether in a single factor, he will 
not attain full perfection in his results. 

Thus at the very start a little personal introspection is a most desirable 
thing. A man may test his knowledge by means of the paper plan, to 
be discussed later. He can determine his experience by a short review 
of his past history. If he is fair-minded, he can determine his energy 
by past successes in past fields of endeavor. His enthusiasm, however, 
may be a matter of some speculation. A little trial as a farm hand, or 
by leasing a place, or by a judicious purchase of a small place, will soon 
determine whether or not his inclination toward agriculture is strong 
enough to stand the real test. 

This rather lengthy discussion of the personal attributes is not 
intended to discourage anyone, unless that one’s faith is so weak that he 
should be discouraged, but rather to open the eyes to the true status of 
the business. The farming business is a good one. It offers opportunity 
for good profits. It recognizes long terms of capable service in a sub- 
stantial way. It offers a variety of work, a healthful and an enjoyable 
life. One should, however, go into the work with a firm belief that one 
can succeed, backed by knowledge, experience, and capital, and with the 
courage to overcome such obstacles as may arise. 


CHAPTER III 
SELECTING THE FARM BUSINESS 


The choice of a farm business will be determined largely by circum- 
stances. In general, four factors will be involved in the selection of a 
business. These are (a) the locality and its possibilities in the way of 
producing and disposing of farm products, (b) the available capital, (c) 
the need of capital, for operating expense or family needs, or both, and 
(d) personal inclination and capacity of operator. Ifa choice is possible 
—i.e., if (a), (b), (c) are none of them inhibitory—(d) will of course settle 
the question. 

Locality Limitations. Environment in Determining Type of Busi- 
ness.—Of the environmental conditions limiting the business, soil and 
climatic conditions are of first importance, because of their relations to 
the kind and quantity of crops that can be grown. Rolling hills not 
susceptible of farming usually are given over to cattle and sheep. Lands 
which can be tilled are commonly utilized to better advantage for the 
production of farm crops. Corn must have warm nights. Wheat will 
erow in altitudes too high for either barley or oats. Sugar beets will 
resist alkali too strong for growing most crops. Alfalfa requires a deep, 
free, open soil. Apples are grown in calcareous soil. Oranges will 
thrive only under semi-tropical conditions. Pears do best where ample 
moisture is available. Because of the limits upon crops set by soil, 
moisture, and climate, the choice of an industry for a given property 
must first and foremost take into account what products, under the 
given conditions, can be grown. 

Labor in Determining Type of Business.—Then follows as close a 
study of labor. Crops like sugar beets, cotton, hemp, and small fruits, are 
limited, even when growing conditions are good, by the available labor. 
Dairying to suceed relies upon competent steady milkers. 

Markets in Determining Type of Business.—All conditions surround- 
ing the growing and finishing of the possible products need careful 
investigation to determine the limitations or advantages surrounding 
production. And once production is assured, the matter of marketing 
must be determined. There are good reasons why commercial truck 
gardening is mostly confined to land lying close to centers of population, 
why fruit for canning is best grown near canneries, why sections remote 
from markets must raise products of high unit value to justify the long 
haul. 
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Capital Limitations.—The extent of available capital influences the 
choice of an industry. Insufficient capital is usually the rule, so that 
some temporary postponement or alteration of the final scheme may be 





Fra. 12.—A family truck garden of a couple of acres growing vegetables for retail. 





Fic. 13.—Extensive market garden section producing solely for wholesale trade. 
(New York.) 


Trucking or market gardening is a common type of intensive farming on limited 
acreages although it varies in magnitude from the local market garden of but an acre or 
two situated close to a direct market, to hundreds of acres utilizing much labor in the 
large-scale growing of vegetables for wholesale shipment. Requires nearness to a 
satisfactory market, hard work and attention to the details of plant requirements. 


necessary. Such changes must be worked out according to the individual 
case. It is not difficult for any student of farm management to demon- 
strate that consideration of the available capital must be included in 
making the final choice. 
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Income Limitations.—Before the final analysis is completed as to 
what business to select, the factor of necessary or desired income must be 
considered. Is there a clear need for augmented income? Or does 
one possess the ability and willingness to get along with less than 
ordinary requirements? The answers to such questions often decide 
the choice of business. 

Different businesses have variable earning capacities. The need to 
obtain operating capital or to meet unusual family requirements must 
be weighed before the final decision is made. The influence of the type 
of business upon income is illustrated in the varying returns from different 
products. For a certain section data are available’ for 1919 showing the 
usual yields, operating costs, and net income for different crops. Given 
a starting point of twenty acres capable of producing usual commercial 
yields, the difference in income is considerable: 


TasiEe 4.—SHowine Rerurns In Rounp NumBErs OF SELECTED CALIFORNIA CROPS, 
1919 Dara, From 20 Acrzs 
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Personal Inclination.—When more than one industry is possible, 
personal inclination will be the deciding factor. People generally have 
strong feelings either for or against some particular farm business, as, 
for instance, hog production, the details of fruit growing, raising poul- 
try, riding range, growing field crops, running a dairy. The influence of 
personal inclination must be weighed solely by the individual. Dairying 
requires attention 365 days out of the year. Cows must be milked, 
housed, fed, and bred. Poultry is also a year-round job; details of brood- 


| ing, (or of incubation), feeding, cleaning, collecting and weighing eggs, 
| 3 
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must be followed day in and day out. The fruit industry requires a 
knowledge of tree growth to insure proper pruning, a watch for and treat- 
ment of many insect and fungus troubles, care in picking, marketing, and 
shipping, while the range has a fascination for the outdoor man who likes 
to ride. Some industries are not particularly confining; e.g., many fruit 
and field crops. This greater freedom is often attractive. 

Inventory of Personal Preferences.—Because personal preference is a 
prime factor in making the decision, the prospective farmer will find it not 
only interesting but extremely useful to draw up an inventory of the 
advantages and disadvantages of any proposed business. This is best 
made in the form of parallel columns, one for and one against the pro- 
posed choice. 

For illustration sample inventories made up in this way are subjoined. 
One covers swine production; the other a combination of pears and 
table grapes—a specialized fruit farm. 


EXAMPLE OF SPECIMEN INVENTORY OF Swing PropucTion BASED ON PERSONAL 
REFERENCE 


Advantages Objections 


1. Quick cash returns. 1. Most economical gains require ample 


Within a year bred sows will provide 
an income. 

. Small capital required. 

The business ranks with the less de- 
manding of the agricultural enterprises 
as to capital needs both in developing 
and in carrying on. 

. Utilization of many feeds. 

Often a source of use for grains not 
otherwise marketable or of skim milk, 
waste fruits, carcasses. 

. Market receptivity. 

A staple product and ordinarily readily 
saleable as fat stock, breeders, or 
feeders: local buyers usually available. 


. Susceptibility of disease. 


. Cost of vaccinating. 


forage. 

Constant maintaining of pasture may 
be difficult: winter feeding may offer 
obstacles. 


_ Concentrates necessary for fattening. 


If high priced concentrates must be 
purchased, care is needed to buy to 
advantage so that the margin of profit 
will be preserved. 

Especially 
cholera, pneumonia, tuberculosis. 
When cholera is 
present. 


. Irregular and sudden fluctuations. 


Rather difficult to foretell market 
changes: these may at times reach ex- 
tremes prohibitive of profit taking: 
local buyers sometimes a disadvantage. 


§. Attendance. 


The work calls for constant and faith- 
ful effort: may tend to become irksome. 
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EXAMPLE OF SPECIMEN INVENTORY OF PEAR 


AND TABLE GRAPE PRODUCTION BASED 


on PERSONAL VALUES 


Advantages 


. Profits are. large. 

Both direct sales and the premium on 
land values due to the presence of the 
orchard combine to make for substan- 
tial profits. 

. Steady market. 

Pears and table grapes are accorded a 
stable and receptive market. 

. Variety of uses. 

In some sections and with some varie- 
ties, grapes can be used for raisins or 
syrup: ditto pears can be dried, canned 
or sold fresh. 

. Work is not confining. 

Since the requirements are largely 
seasonal periods of labor alternate with 
periods of rest. 

. Work is interesting. Because variable: 
operations change with the seasons. 

. Equipment needs are simple. 
Implements and farm machinery are 
relatively small in number and low in 
costs. 

. Maintenance of productivity simplified. 
Uses of cover and green manure crops, 
stable manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers are possible and the costs 
justified because of the high value of 
the output. 


Objections 


. Long time to establish. 


If a start is made with bare land, 
several years must elapse before 
returns from the crops are obtained. 


. Capital investment large. 


Good fruit land usually commands 
a premium: if operator starts with 
bare land the length of time to estab- 
lish requires heavy expenditures un- 
less intercrops and companion crops 
and industries are unusually profitable. 


. Nuisance of pest control. 


As leaf hopper, mildew, phylloxera, 
fire blight, slugs, codling moth, certain 
details of which must be handled 
under unpleasant working conditions. 


. Transportation sometimes difficult. 


Fresh fruit is sometimes perishable 
and sometimes suffers losses: often 
specially constructed cars needed. 


. Packing requires care. 


Market and shipping demands com- 
bine to limit type and to determine 
cost of package. 


. Storage necessary if holding of fresh 


fruit is required. 
Refrigeration is costly and _ losses 
increase with delay in selling. 


. Heavy depreciation of certain equip- 


ment. 
Trays, lugboxes, spray machines, etc., 
suffer a high rate of depreciation. 


In the examples given above no extensive presentation 1s attempted. 
The items listed are sufficient to show the idea. . 

The Deciding Factor.—When a student finally completes such a list, 
it will be found that one item distinctly stands out as paramount in im- 
portance. The item is either an advantage or an objection. Other 
items dwindle into less significance. Upon this outcome will largely 
rest final decision as to whether ie enterprise shall be accepted or 
rejected. 

Studying the Personal Factor.—To find out the reason why the 
farmers in any group have chosen each his own particular business, is 
itself a liberal aid either in making your own selection or in determining 
the fundamentals which should govern you in later choosing a farm 
business. 
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What is it, for instance, in a man’s personality that makes for a 
successful poultryman, stockman, grain grower, orchardman, truck 
gardener, cottonplanter, haygrower? How much is traceable to person- 
ality and how much is due to lack of capital? Would a man who goes into 
poultry because he has only enough capital for that business be as suc- 
cessful in stock, if he were able to command the vastly greater capital 
required for equal profits? Could a good grain grower or potatoman or 
hop producer be as successful in fruit growing if he had happened to 
select the latter instead of the former? Probably most men have 
sufficient elasticity in their makeup to permit a degree of success along 
several lines, although each will usually do best in some particular line. 





Fic. 14.—Poultry and egg production. 
A business adapted to small acreages and limited capital; susceptible of quick returns but necessitat- 
ing a knowledge of poultry requirements, constant attention to detail, a satisfactory market, and 
reasonably priced feeds. 


Different Farm Businesses Make Different Demands—The demands 
of different businesses vary. For instance, running a stock ranch calls 
for different requirements from that of orcharding. The former is 
beset with problems of breeding, feeding, marketing, keeping up fences, 
insuring water, ‘fighting occasional disease. The latter is a business of 
ereat detail, from time of preparing the land for planting, through the 
several years of selecting trees, planting, pruning, controlling pests by 
spraying, fumigating, cutting out, sometimes irrigating, sometimes 
smudging, until harvest commences, when the details of picking, sorting, 
packing, drying, curing, and processing are to be met; together with 
problems of maintenance of soil quality, cooperation, and standardization. 

The two businesses call for different capacities. 

The poultry business is a 365-day-a-year job of rearing, feeding, 
collecting eggs, marketing, and sanitation, a business of many details. 
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On the other hand, the grain-growing business as usually carried on is 
divided into two well-defined periods of 2 or 3 months each, hard work 
and lots of it while it lasts, plowing, preparing seed bed, seeding, an 
occasional rolling or harrowing, then a long interval of growing by 
the crop and waiting by the rancher until the harvest starts with the 
binding, or heading, and followed by the threshing, or the whole thing 
at once with a “combined.” 

The financial side is reflected in small holdings of men capable of 
bigger things but handicapped by lack of capital; in occasional examples 
of relatives and legatees farming holdings beyond their capacity; in 
corporations financing large projects; in reclamation schemes of iri- 
gation, drainage, protection from overflow, clearing of land; and finally 
in examples of farms handled by men actually possessing sufficient capital 
to meet the needs of their businesses. 

All these four factors have their bearing, and one must be balanced 
against the others. Need for large income may require that personal 
preference take second place. Lack of capital may necessitate choice of 
a business of lesser income possibilities. A liking for animal husbandry 
means that personal desire must give way to the business best suited to 
existing conditions, if the locality is far and away better adapted to 
the production of field crops. 

For the person who has the whole country to choose from, the same 
factors enter into the choice of a business, only more leeway exists. 
Personal preference, need of income, and available capital all have their 
influence. But in addition more elasticity in choice is possible. 

When a Choice Is Possible.—If a choice of industries is possible, the 
selection will be simplified by a decision based upon either (a) a given 
locality, or (b) a given business. 

A great many details must be considered in the selection of a farm, 
but in general, it is necessary first to settle upon either the industry or 
the location, when choice is possible. 

When Type of Farming Determines Choice.—If one wishes to raise 
citrus fruits one must go where climatic and soil conditions are right for 
their growth. This means in the United States, Florida, or the warmer 
parts of California. Or he may desire to raise sugar beets, which grow 
best in the cool altitudes, along the Pacific Coast, or in the more northern 
tier of states, on rich, level lands. - In the first case he must avoid the 
cooler climates for the sake of the crop he wishes to grow. In the second 
case, he may like the warmer climates, but will be forced to forego them 
if he is to give the sugar beets the benefit of the conditions best suited to 
them. Orif raising cattle or sheep is the desired object, the operator must 
go where land is cheap, thereby perhaps sacrificing a natural inclination to 
live near some city. Specialization on the production of flowers or 
small fruits will compel residing near a market, thus perhaps sacrificing 
natural tastes for back country conditions. 
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When Locality Determines Choice.—On the other hand, if one is not 
particular as to a crop but either desires or is obliged to select a certain 
climate or a certain locality, choice of industry must be based on the 





Fic. 16.—Barley harvest. 





Field crops—a business of unusual safety because of its opportunity for diversifica- 
tion, the annual nature of the usual crops and the stability of the market: not exacting 
as to detail; acreage needs and capital requirements are intermediate. Knowledge of 
crop needs perhaps easiest to gain. 


possibilities where one intends to settle. This may be poultry, or dairying, 
or vegetables, or some other of the things most generally grown in that 
section, or it may be general farming, stock raising, or field crops. ~ 
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There is, of course, the added possibility of finding the locality or 
climate where one desires to operate combined with conditions suitable 
for following a favorite industry. 

Many Local Examples.—Farm management students anywhere in any 
state can find many examples of the influence of local conditions, personal 
demands, and financial limitations operating in making a final selection 
of the farm business. Personal desire and capacity are illustrated when 
one becomes fully acquainted with the farmers in a community and learns 
the reasons governing the final selection of their businesses. 

Examples of Conditions Limiting the Industry. Cvztrus—The Highest 
Type of Agriculture—In point of expert care, constant attention, and 
selling organization, citrus culture is perhaps the highest form of agri- 
culture. A man to succeed with oranges or lemons must be a careful, 
conscientious grower, an all-round business man, a close student of 
detail, well informed concerning physiology, growth, need for plant foods, 
and expert in the control of pests. 

The production of citrus is limited by three outstanding factors: 
(a) A temperature of not less than 30°F. at any time of the year, with 
special requirements as to humidity, wind, and high temperature, (6) 
sufficient water for the needs of the trees, which, being evergreen, require 
a constant supply in optimum amounts according to conditions of soil, 
temperature, and humidity, (c) good drainage, since a high water table, 
stagnant water, or rise of alkali is fatal to citrus culture. The cost of 
production is very high. Probably the highest investment per acre, 
in commercial agriculture, together with heaviest operating costs, is 
to be found in the citrus business, and only the best conditions will 
produce returns sufficient to warrant the financial demands of the 
crop. 

Vegetable Gardening Requirements.—The selection of truck growing ne- 
cessitates soils of high producing power, ample hand labor, a convenient 
and receptive market, and, usually, plans for maintaining the crop 
producing power of the land. 

Beef Production Requirements.—Beef production is best conducted 
where ample feed and drinking water are available and disease is at a 
minimum. 

Field Crops Requirements—For most crops and stock the require- 
ments on the side of soil, climate, handling, labor, markets, etc., limit 
the production to certain more or less defined areas. This statement 
holds especially true for such crops as sugar beets, hops, alfalfa, wheat, 
cotton, hemp, and, in less degree, since the production of crops determines 
stock industries, it holds for beef, sheep, dairying, hogs, poultry, and 
other stock businesses. 

Volunteer Hay—The Lowest Type of Agriculture.—Cutting volunteer 
hay from wild growth is probably the lowest type of fieldfarming. Range 
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production of cattle is a close second to prairie or volunteer hay produc- 
tion as an example of the low extreme of farming, while western grain 
production under methods of shallow plowing, broadcasting, and harvest- 
ing does not stand very high in the scale of exacting farming. Successful 
deciduous fruit and nut production on the other hand, is a close second 
to citrus in its demand for wise and expert handling. So, too, but to 
a somewhat lesser extent, are sugar beets, sugar cane, many truck crops 
and the commercial production of field seeds. 

Agricultural Regions of the United States.—How it works out in 
actual practice is shown by the accompanying map, drawn for me in 19 19, 
by members of the federal Office of Farm Management. There are, of 
course, minor areas and individual exceptions, but as an illustration of the 
general limitation of cropping belts, the sketch is pointedly interesting 
and valuable. 

According to the country-wide studies of these investigators American 
agriculture has resolved itself into 11 fairly distinct types. These 
outstanding types have developed in their respective belts or zones as 
the results of climate, topography, soil, water conditions, circumstances of 
transportation and marketing, traditions and the tastes and personal 
inclinations of operators. 

1. Dairy Region.—Dairying is the predominating type of agriculture 
in this region, although there are also many other enterprises, such as 
fruit, potatoes, sugar beets, and beans. The western part of this region 
differs from the eastern in that it includes cut-over districts. 

2. Corn Belt.—The agriculture of this region centers around the pro- 
duction of corn. The feeding of live stock is an important feature. The 
section south and east of the dotted line is not so suitable for corn 
on account of less favorable soil conditions; hence the agriculture is 
more varied. 

3. Central Atlantic Region.—The latitude, topography, and soil con- 
ditions combine to make this a distinct. agricultural region. Three- 
fourths of the entire tobacco crop is grown in this region. Bluegrass 
pastures on the limestone soils, apple orchards in the Appalachian 
Mountains, and peanut and truck districts near the coast, are distin- 
guishing features. 

4. Cotton Belt.—The agriculture of this region centers upon cotton. 
In a few localities other enterprises are well developed, such as citrus 
fruits in Florida, truck crops in Florida and along the Atlantic Coast, 
sugar-cane in Louisiana, and rice in Louisiana and Texas. The dotted 
line separates the light sandy soils of the Coastal Plain from the heavier 
clays and clay loams of the Piedmont. 

5. Plains Region.—Topography, rainfall, etc., combine to make this 
a distinct agricultural region. Wheat, oats, barley, and flax are impor- 
tant crops in the northern three-fourths of the region, while sorghums 
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such as kafir and milo are grown in the southern part. Native vegetation 
is utilized in the production of live stock. Much of the grain is grown 
by dry farming methods. 

6. Inter-mountain Area.—A variety of crops mostly erown under 
irrigation in the valleys. Small grains by dry farming methods. Live 
stock under range conditions. 

7. Southwest Area.—Climatic differences due to latitude separate 
this area from 6. A variety of crops mostly grown by irrigation. Live 
stock production under range conditions. Truck in southern Texas. 
Much waste land. 

8. Desert Area.—A comparatively large part of this region is waste 
desert. Crops are grown in many small areas where water is available 
for irrigation. Live stock is produced under range conditions. 

9. California Area.—The geographic position of California makes it 
an agricultural region by itself. There is wide variation in the agri- 
cultural products, from those that require semitropical conditions to 
those that are entirely hardy in more northern latitudes. 

10 and 11. Columbia Basin and the Pacific Northwest.—The geographic 
position and the more or less distinct types of agriculture make these 
separate regions. The difference is largely due to climatic influences. 
The section west of the Cascade Mountains (indicated by the dotted 
line) has a heavy rainfall and is very different agriculturally from the 
region east of the Cascades. 

Tabulating Locality Possibilities and Limitations.—Choice of a farm 
business, in so far as it rests upon locality possibilities and limitations, 
can be materially simplified by drawing up a set of tables, one for each 
business, and listing in separate columns the advantages and objections 
as they come to mind. Advantages and disadvantages are usually 
purely personal matters and vary in intensity and order. They even 
interchange places when gauged by different individuals. 

Considerable time may be necessary for completing these tables, 
and often field trips and first hand study are necessary to augment know- 
ledge before a final selection is made. Any delay, however, for purposes 
of better informing oneself or better permitting the drawing of accurate 
deductions constitutes a factor of safety which should not be ignored. 

Example of Locality Limitations and Possibilities. Chester County, 
Pennsylvania.—As an example how to present conditions for and against 
farm enterprises, a table from Professional Paper 341, from the Office of 
Farm Management.! presents in a graphic form findings for Chester 
County, Pennsylvania. 
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TaBLE 5.—ILLUSTRATING FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS AFFECTING 
Types oF FARMING, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA 


Enterprise 


Favorable conditions 


Unfavorable conditions 





Dave dageoslea goose 





Good markets; excellent pas- 
tures; hay; corn; size of 
farms; character of labor; 
gives winter employment. 

High prices; usefulness as 
feed; soil; climate. 

Nearness to markets; climate 
favorable; distributes labor. 

Soil; nurse crop for grasses; 
seasonal distribution of 
labor; furnishes bedding. 

Excellent markets; soil; cli- 
mate; production of home 
supplies; utilization of spare 
time and waste materials. 


.| Nearby great city; provide 


winter work. 
Good market; pastures. 


Good market; usefulness as 
fuel; soil; climate. 


Good market; home supplies. 
Good market; home supplies. 


Good market; crops; pas- 
tures, climate. 


Good market; 
tures; climate. 


crops; pas- 


Value as feed. 








High price of hay and grain. 


Short season of employment. 


Prices variable; low yields; 
soil. 

Small farms; western compe- 
tition; small.profit per acre. 


Competition from small 
flocks everywhere. 
Diseases; danger of over- 
production. 


High price of concentrates, 
danger from cholera; compe- 
tition with dairying; lack 
of skim-milk. 

Furnishes no profitable em- 
ployment from July to late 
September. 

Competition of better nearby 
soils. 

Soil; topography; fluctuation 
of production and prices. 

High price of feed; smallness 
of farms; competition with 
dairying. 

High price of feed; smallness 
of farms; parasites; dogs; 
competition with dairying; 
small percent of non-arable 
land. 

Climate; small value 
acre; poor nurse crop. 


per 


eee eee 


This is clear evidence that many conditions, some favorable, others 
unfavorable, influence type of farming. The adaptation of crops to 
soil and climatic conditions; crop yields; the price of products; markets; 
cost of feed; availability, cost, and seasonal distribution of labor; the 
ravages of insects and of plant and animal diseases; all have their influence 


in determining type of farming in any locality. 
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On Muck Lands of Indiana and Michigan.—On muck lands frost is 
an important determining factor. The growing season on such soil is 


considerably shorter than on other soils in the same region. 


In northern 


Indiana and southern Michigan the earliest frost on these lands sometimes 
occurs as early as September Ist, and the latest as late as June 10th. 

These conditions have been summarized for the more important 
muck-farm enterprises of this region. 


TABLE 6.—ILLUSTRATING FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE ConpiTIons AFFECTING 
Types or FarmMInG on Muck Lanp in NortTHERN INDIANA AND 


SouTHERN MicHIGcaAn8 





Farm enterprise 


Favorable conditions 


Unfavorable conditions 





Cori ae ee ee 


OniOns ee. hws, head 





Good yield and price, labor 
cost low. 


High yield per acre and 
possibility of very large 
income per acre. 


Muck soil best for celery; 
large income per acre. 


Muck soil best for pepper- 
mint; possibility for very 
large income per acre with 
moderate amount of labor. 
Easy to plant, cultivate, and 
harvest potatoes on muck. 
Yield good; price fair; labor 
cost very low. 
Yield and price fair; labor 
cost low; good feed. 
Good yield; price stable; 
labor cost low. 


Good value as feed. 


.| Good income per acre. 


Possibility of. good income 
per acre. 


Good pasture and abund- 
ance of feed crops; value of 
manure. 








Danger of frost in spring and 
fall; weeds frequently 
troublesome. 

Fluctuation in price great; 
weeds hard to control; large 
amount of labor required; 
insect enemies. 

Large amount of labor re- 
quired; danger of blight 
and rotting: price unstable. 

Demand very limited; fluc- 
tuation in price great; ex- 
pensive equipment needed. 


M arke t discrimination 
against muck potatoes. 

Quality of muck hay some- 
times poor due to rust. 

Danger of frost in spring; and 
lodging at harvest time. 

Frequently heaves badly in 
winter, hard to get firm seed 
bed. 

Yield and price usually low. 

Large amount of skilled labor 
required. 

Fluctuation in price; danger 


‘of rotting; large labor re- 


quirements. 
High price of feed. 


—— Ee es ee 
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_ Ellis County, Texas.—The following diagram, showing factors affecting 
the principal enterprises, is for Ellis County, Texas:° 


Taste 7.—ILLUSTRATING Factors AFFECTING PROFITABLENESS OF ENTERPRISES, 


Exits County, Texas 








Enterprise Favorable conditions Unfavorable conditions 

(CORK AM tpia accom Cash crop, fair profit; a-| Adverse effect upon succeed- 
dapted to soil and climate;| ing crops; uneven distribu- 
favorable market condi-| tion of labor; keeps children 
tions; utilizes labor of whole | fromschool for picking; small 
family; size of farm; low | percentage horse labor util- 
machinery requirements. ized; root rot. 

Corn .| Feed crop; supplements cot- | Adverse effect upon suc- 
ton in labor distribution; | ceeding crops; local market 
soil. limited. 

Osis see iat ss desoiserssee crac elie Utilizes labor otherwise un-| Climatic conditions— 
used; winter pasture. drought, smut, rust; big 

machinery requirements; 
requires large amount of 
labor for harvesting and 
thrashing. 

SOLA MUNA ieee. Asure crop; hay; good yields; | Limited market; adverse ef- 
drought resistant. fect upon succeeding crops; 

very difficult to handle. 

Wihea tamer cian. ao. ee. Climatic conditions; large 

labor requirements for 
thrashing; requires big 
machinery. 

ANI). golelese 6 oor Improves soil; even labor| Limited market; root rot; 
distribution; fair yields. presence of Johnson grass; 

drought. 

SIHOOIS aes cre Ce oes. Act Utilizes waste feed; soil| Limited pasture; less pro- 
improvement; furnishes| fitable than cotton; poor 
supplies for home con-| quality. 
sumption. 











Extensive Farming More Stable.—As a rule, those enterprises that 


are of large extent such as corn, wheat, hay, dairying, and hog raising, 
are less subject to wide fluctuations in prices than those less extensive, 
such as truck farming, hop culture, fruit growing, and potato culture. 
It is seldom wise to base the business of a farm entirely on enterprises 
that are subject to violent fluctuations in prices. 

Ninety Per Cent of Farm Lands in Twelve Crops.—It is important to 
bear in mind that but 12 crops constitute over 90 per cent of the total 
crop acreage of the United States. Oranges, walnuts, other fruits and nuts, 
are, in point of acreage, of less importance agriculturally to the United 
States than the field crops of wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, 
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flaxseed, potatoes, hay, cotton, rice, and tobacco. The total acreage in 
crops is about 311,000,000; of which about 280,000 000 acres are in these 
12 crops. 





Fig. 17.—Dairying, a business of regular and quick returns, flexible as to size and 
capital requirements; but requiring a market for the product, proper feed conditions, 
daily attention to the needs of the cows and a sympathetic understanding of stock. 


Summary of Factors Determining Desirability of a Farm Enterprise.— 
The factors which must be taken into consideration in determining the 
desirability of an enterprise in any given case may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Profitableness, as determined by general and by local experience. 

2. The extent and distribution of the enterprise. This has much to 
do with determining stability of the supply and demand. 

3. Location with reference to markets. 

4. Conditions existing in the market centers, as combinations of 
dealers to control prices. 

5. Soil and climatic conditions. 

6. Cost of equipment required. 

7. Amount and character of labor required. 

8. Seasonal distribution of labor. 

9. Extent of possible market for the product and the probable effect 
of a considerable increase in the supply on market prices. 

10. Effect of the enterprise on the productivity of the soil. 

In an extended treatise on farm management each of the principal 
agricultural enterprises could be considered in detail from the standpoint 
of each of the foregoing factors. 

Where a choice is possible, the type of farming should conform to the 
conditions on the individual farm. Crop farming, as a rule, requires 
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less capital, and is much more simple to master and practice than is 
live stock farming. The keeping of live stock is an advantage, however, 
to utilize feed that would otherwise be wasted, while the manure is, In 
most communities, a distinct asset. . 

Established Sections Have Advantages.—In general it will pay to go 
where the particular industry to be followed is already established. By 
going to a grain section to raise grain advantage is gained of harvesters, 
warehouses, freight rates, and similar established assets. In the same 
way, the different agricultural industries, where broad enough to warrant 
it, have drawn to themselves the best facilities for caring for, disposing 
of, and shipping their crops. Buyers go to the centralized industries and 
compete for the products. Creameries and factories for making cheese, 
evaporated milk, albumen, milk sugar, and casein reach into well estab- 
lished dairy sections; fruit packing houses and canneries spring up in 
fruit and vegetable districts; commission men establish branch quarters 
in the field crop districts; elevators are built in the grain growing districts; 
sugar mills are erected where cane or beets are grown. Shipping facilities 
improve when local output becomes large enough to be worth while. 
Laborers go where industries are centralized and steady employment 
more or less assured. 

Diversified vs. Specialized Farming. Change in Status of Farmers.— 
Up to recent years the farmer strove to live on the products of his farm. 
It was then the practice of the farmer to produce as much as possible 
from his own lands of things needed by his farm and his family. 

During the past few years the farmer has been drawn more extensively 
into commercial relationships and businesses. His farming is being 
brought closer to the same principles which underlie all business 
undertakings. 

This is the result largely of the farmer’s receiving more nearly ade- 
quate returns for his product so that he has been able to catch up with his 
work and reap some of the just returns for his investment in lands, live 
stock, and equipment, and for his labor—physical and mental. Whena 
man had to hustle from daylight till long after dark merely to make a 
bare living he had little time to worry about the scientific aspects of his 
work, or the business principles underlying it. When his returns became 
more nearly adequate, he began to have opportunity to think over his 
work, and particularly and more to the point, he could get far enough 
ahead in his bank account to furnish the funds required for bringing about 
changes in his schemes of operation. 

Decline of the Self-supportong Farm.—As a result of more prosperous 
times the self-supporting farm has today largely given way to the general 
or specialized farm. In other words, where the farmer formerly lived on 
the products of his farm, he now lives upon the profits. 
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- Classification of Present-day Farming.—Today the different combina- 
tions of agricultural enterprise may readily be considered as falling into 
four general classes: 

(a) The farm which makes a specialty of one crop or one industry, 
as peaches, apples, seed production, cotton, corn, barley, beans, grapes, 
nursery stock, dairying, hogs, beef cattle. 

(b) The second class of farm uses a combination of industries which 
are closely correlated and any one of which is essential to the profitable- 
ness of the whole undertaking. 


Examples of this class are dairying with the attendant production of alfalfa, 
pasture, and possibly grain; beef cattle combined with grain raising, natural pasture, 
and alfalfa hay production; dairying with hogs on the side and alfalfa for feed; sugar 
beets, grain, and beans, in rotation; potatoes, grain, and alfalfa for maintaining crop 
production; hogs with alfalfa and grain production. 


(c) The third class of farm is organized with several departments 
each producing its independent share of the total income. 


Examples of this class are farms producing tobacco, beef and pork; or sugar beets, 
apples and dairy products; or hops, wool, lambs, and grain hay; or fruit, poultry 
products, and truck. These farms, being of a diversified nature, vary in their 
organization through wide extremes. As a group they constitute the most common 
type of farming. 


(d) The fourth class covers more particularly the larger agricultural 
enterprises such as corporation and company farming, and also the farms 
and ranches large enough to maintain several industries not particularly 
closely related. 


One western enterprise of 1,000,000 acres is outstanding.” Ranches of this cor- 
poration raise grain on large acreages not only for local needs of work stock, feeding 
and fattening cattle, but also for sale. They breed, rear, and fatten thousands of 
cattle, sending them to a market where they maintain their own abattoir and retail 
trade routes. Smaller ranch abattoirs are also maintained at two country points 
which take care of the inferior cattle. Four dairies of 200 cows each are located at 
different points on the property. During a single year for experimental purposes they 
raised 40 acres of rice, 100 acres of sugar beets, patches of popcorn and peanuts, 
plantings of shallu, feterita, and common sorghum, dwarf and standard kafirs, teosinte, 
milo maize, and Jerusalem artichokes. The breeding and sale of horses is an import- 
ant industry. Orchards and gardens occupy a prominent position, although the sale 
of products outside of apples and prunes is not great, since the local consumption by 
2,600 employees requires large quantities of fresh and dried fruits and green vegetables. 
The making of vinegar and cider, the drying of grapes for raisins, the production of 
apples, peaches, pears, prunes and figs, offer a wide range of horticultural activities, 
many of which are complete in themselves without reference to any other industry. 
Rice, peanuts, sugar beets, drying fruit, and the like, are not absolutely essential to the 
raising of cattle, yet in a way they lend themselves to the general scheme, either as 
food for the men or as partial feed for cattle. The tops of the sugar beets and the 
stubble of the rice, for instance, are most valuable feeds even after selling the sugar 


*Miller and Lux Inc., California, Nevada and Oregon, 
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Fig. 18.—Sheep production. 


A business handled under either range or farm conditions for production of wool and meat. Hither 
a small flock proposition as a side issue or on a range scale of hundreds of head. 








Fic. 19.—Beef production and fattening. 


A business mostly for the large operator, as it requires extensive acreage, much capital, a shrewd 
business head, and several years to establish. 


The western contrast, cattle and sheep. A cattleman or a sheepman has no 
trouble in making up his mind as to which of these two kinds of stock raising he 


prefers to follow. 


> 
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beet roots to the factory and harvesting the rice grain for food. In the same way the 
use of alfalfa plantings as a companion industry is very apparent. As pasture or hay 
it is required in great acreage for the cattle, horse, sheep, hog, and dairy industries. 
Grain, too, is necessary in large quantities. The hog industry fits in well with the 
dairies to consume the skim-milk and, with the abattoir, to utilize what would otherwise 
be wasted. On the other hand, the alfalfa and cattle industry can be successfully 
carried on without reference to the dairy business. Hogs with alfalfa and grain can 
be successfully raised without skim-milk and dairy products. Rice, peanuts, and sugar 
beets, where soil and climatic conditions are right, are profitable crops in themselves. 


Comparison of General Farming and Specialized Farming.—Both the 
specialized and general types of farms have advantages and disadvan- 
tages. For -purposes of consideration, they may be briefly listed as: 

Advantages of General Farming.—Mixed farming permits: 

(a) Better use of equipment. Several crops, dove-tailing one within 
the other, will permit a more profitable use of labor, work stock, and 
implements. 

(b) Better utilization of crops. Live stock in connection with crops 
permits greater returns from the crops. 

(c) More money-producing factors. There are more sources of income. 
Market fluctuations are not as important. 

(d) Better farming practices as: 

. Crop rotation. 

Maintenance of productivity. 
. Clean tillage. 

. Storage of moisture. 

. Reduction of loss from pests. 

(e) Better use of labor. Steady employment brings about retention 
of better men. Good housing can be furnished if used steadily. 

(f) Better use of by-products. Certain industries naturally go 
together to economic advantage, and thus permit proper utilization of 
by-products. 

(g) Returns are usually quicker and more regular. 

Advantages of Specialized Farming.— 

(a) A start is usually possible with less capital. 

(b) The products of specialized farming are more easily marketed, 
particularly in a community where specialization is carried to a high 
degree. 

(c) The work is liable to less neglect, for it is not so confining nor 
exacting. 

(d) Better equipping. The farmer who grows 50 acres of potatoes 
can afford to employ the best potato growing machinery; the farmer 
who grows 5 acres must do without the expensive implements, or employ 
them at a loss because the proportion of fixed charges incident to owner- 
ship, which must be borne by each acre, is so great that it will exceed 
the saving effected in using the machinery. . 
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(e) Less land is required. 

(f) Less equipment is required. 

(g) Less labor is needed. 

(h) More specialization and hence more expertness is possible in 
producing and caring for the given product. 

(¢) There is less chance for undetected leaks. 

Comparison of General and Specialized Farming.—The advantages 
when lined up against the disadvantages of diversification, as now advo- 
cated, show that the diversified type of farming generally offers more 
economical use of equipment, a better utilization of crops in that some 
can be fed to live stock, by-products in less danger of being wasted, 
safety in the increased number of money producing factors, and lastly, 
and most important, the chance for better farming methods to increase 
the crop producing power of the land by the use of crop rotation, incorpora- 
tion of green manure crops, clean tillage, and elimination of pests. Mixed 
farming, as diversified farming is sometimes called, does, however, have 
some disadvantages when viewed in comparison with specialized farming. 
By specialized farming we mean those farms or ranches which obtain at 
least 50 per cent of their gross returns from one main product or industry. 
We, therefore, under this measure have specialized farms producing 
wheat or beans or sugar beets or alfalfa or poultry products or dairy 
products or beef. Western farming tends toward specialization rather 
than to diversification: in eastern farming the reverse is perhaps true. 
Advocates of specialized farming point out that a minimum of land is 
required. That is, a man who would require 40 acres of good land to 
make a family living in diversified farming, can make as much from 20 
acres of fruit, or even from 10 acres. That 5 acres will, in many sections, 
provide a family-sized poultry plant is a proven fact. Less equipment is 
needed for specialized farming. Better facilities are available for the 
handling and marketing of the product, because the specialized industries 
tend toward community centralization. Thus the selling end is helped 
out by the incoming of buyers attracted by offerings in wholesale quan- 
tities. Usually the work on a specialized farm is not so exacting in its 
requirements. The man who is raising nothing but grain will be busy 
during 3 or 4 months of preparing his land and in putting in his crop. 
From then on, with the exception of perhaps a rolling or a harrowing, he 
will be free until harvest. Harvest, hauling off, and marketing consume 
perhaps the greater part of but 2 or 3 months. If this grain grower puts 
in all the time needed, he can be busy but 7 months out of the year. In 
the same way the fruitman who specializes in one crop finds himself with 
considerable leisure on his hands. 

Tendency Is Toward Specialized Farming.—Future studies may, to 
some extent, modify the findings of today as more investigation is given 
to farm management practices in the newer agricultural sections and to 
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Fig. 20.—Citrus, Riverside, California. 
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Fie. 22.—Ohio apple orchard. 


The fruit business—pleasant, profitable and intensive, but requires capital, time 
to develop, detailed knowledge of horticultural practices, and attention to proper 
. handling and marketing of product. 
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the farms specializing in single products. Diversity, as already pointed 
out, provides an opportunity to increase productivity, to keep labor 
constantly employed, and to have a variety of products to market. Even 
so, the present tendency of working farmers is towards more specialization 
with the attending greater concentration on producing and properly 
marketing one major product, with some escape in consequence from 
year-round routine, multiplicity of duties, and scattering of effort. It 
may not be too much to believe that future findings may show that there 
is a well defined place for specialized agriculture—poultry, fruit, dairy 
products, grain, hay, beef. 

A recent modified conclusion published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that ‘Diversity of the farm business is, as a 
rule, an important factor of success in farming. A medium degree of 
diversity, sufficient to give good seasonal distribution of labor, complete 
utilization of land, and a considerable variety of sale products, is better 
than either extreme diversity or a low degree of diversity.”’ 

Survey Findings.—While this matter of diversification is before us 
we may well inquire into what Eastern investigations show in those 
sections where the agriculture is sufficiently old and established so that 
an equilibrium in practice has been obtained. Federal investigators 
have, by means of farm management surveys, made studies of the various 
factors affecting farm profits. Of 20 or 30 surveys made in different 
parts of the country, the results of which are now available, ranging in 
location from the cotton fields of the South, the cut-over land of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Michigan, the rich corn-belt lands of Lowa, 
Indiana, and Illinois, the bluegrass region of Kentucky, the high altitudes 
of Utah with its irrigation farming, the reclaimed desert lands of Arizona, 
to surveys in Texas, New Hampshire, Oregon, Missouri, and Pennsyl- 
vania, there are two or three facts which are constantly emphasized. 
One of these is the effect of diversification upon farm incomes. The 
point is stressed time and time again, that diversification increases farm 
profits. For instance: 

Haskell, reporting a Brooks County, Georgia survey, found that the matter of 
diversity was forcibly brought to the attention of the farmers of the South by the 
decline in the price of cotton following the outbreak of the European War. His 
findings as to the effect of diversification are: farms having an average of less than two 
major industries or crops received 15 per cent less return per year than farms having 
from two to four industries represented in the farm’s activities. Farms having an 
average of over four showed 16 per cent greater return than those having the average 
of two to four.?® 

A Pennsylvania survey reports its findings in dollars rather than in percentages, 
with “labor income” as the measure. Labor income is the amount of money left over 
at the end of the year, if there is any left over, to reimburse the operator for his time 
and labor. The sum is obtained, as used by farm management men, by deducting 
from the total receipts all expenses, including depreciation, interest on the investment 
at a fair rate, and the value of any labor of the family not covered under expenses. 
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Here, with farms averaging ninety acres in size, the labor income increased with 
diversification from an average of $663 for 79 farms where but one or two major indus- 
tries were being followed, to an average of $888 for 125 farms having four to five 
important enterprises.? 

A Nebraska study shows that diversification increased the labor income from $105 
for farms averaging but one to two industries to $560 for those averaging five or more. 
Some adjustment should, however, be made for increase of acreage, as the group with 
the higher income averaged 213 acres as against 137 acres for the small income pro- 
ducing areas. ; 


As against the trend toward specialization, Bradford Knapp, Chief, 
U.S.D.A. Office of Extension Work in the South, a keen observer of the 
influence of different factors in farming, offers seven objections to the one 
crop system: 

First.—Because the system depends upon market and crop conditions of the one 
crop alone. Failure of crop and failure of market alike bring serious disaster. 

Second.—Because it does not provide for the maintenance of productivity. 

Third.—Because it fails to provide for a sufficient live stock industry to consume 
the waste products of the farm and make its waste lands productive. 

Fourth.—Because it does not provide for a system of farm management under 
which labor, teams, and tools may be used to the fullest advantage. 

Fifth.—Because it brings return in cash but once a year instead of turning the 
money over more than once a year. 

Sixth.—Because it does not produce the necessary foods to supply the people 
upon the farm and keep them in health and strength. 

Seventh.—It limits knowledge, narrows citizenship, and does not foster home 
building, but does encourage commercial farming. 


General Farming More Exacting.—The best farm manager is he who 
is able to manage successfully a mixed farming proposition. This pro- 
vides a real test of his capabilities—organization of work and men, 
crop planning, utilization of crops, and knowledge of crop and stock 
requirements. 

General Farming for Beginners.—Diversity in farming operations is, 
moreover, a good thing for the beginner in agriculture or for the newcomer 
who may be unfamiliar with local methods. If there are several major 
activities comprising the farm business, the chances of some of them 
returning a profit is sufficient insurance over the dangers of the one crop 
or one industry method to deserve careful consideration. 

On the other hand, diversification does not help all farmers. 


CHAPTER IV 
SELECTING THE FARM 


In choosing a farm one has the following options: (1) Buying a farm 
with the intention of operating it as his entire business; (2) buying a small 
farm and renting enough additional land to meet his needs; (3) renting a 
farm either on a share or on a cash basis. 

When to Rent.—If one has only a small amount of capital and wishes 
to undertake farming as a business from which to derive one’s entire 
income, he should, in nearly all cases, begin as a renter. However, if he 
wishes to buy a farm on which to live, deriving a part of his income from 
other sources, then perhaps purchasing is desirable, even though capital 
is limited. 

Again, in many cases if one is able to purchase a small farm it is pos- 
sible to develop this as a basis of operations and rent additional land in 
the neighborhood. This is not an altogether desirable method of opera- 
tion, as one can never be sure of suitable lands being available. It is an 
expedient, however, that enables one to operate a much larger business 
than he could otherwise with the amount of capital he has, and at the 
same time have a home which he can call his own. 

Selecting the Right Land.—The basic essentials are selection of the 
right land for the given operator, with his given limitations and qualifi- 
cations, and acquisition of this land at the right price. The ‘‘colonies’’ 
of the west are full of sad misfits as between the farmer, his land, and 
its price. Quite apart from the men who should never have turned to 
farming under any consideration, because of mental or physical unfitness, 
the observer finds numberless cases of natural grain or stock land forced 
into fruit or beans or alfalfa, and of land best suited to fruit required to 
produce hops or cotton The extremes may be too large or too small; 
20 acres is not enough for diversified farming on most colonies, 40 acres 
is almost never sufficient for sole grain farming, while on the other hand 
100 acres in fruit may prove unwieldy, or a square mile of grain too much 
for the capital or working equipment available. 

Prices Sometimes Too High.—Land at too high a price is common. 
Its purchase price may be far out of proportion to its income-producing 
power, or the fault may be in excessively high yearly installments. Some 
land is cheaper at an initial cost of $300 if payments may be extended over 
a 20-year period than the same land at $200 if the full sum must be 
liquidated in 5 years. 
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Some colonies have spent too much in developing and equipping. 
Concrete lined canals, concrete power poles, high-cost grading and level- 
ing, expensive fences and buildings, have in a number of subdivisions 
run to too great a per-acre figure. Land worth, with improvements, 
$100, cannot instantly be put on the market at $150 merely on the 
strength of unusual equipment. 

Overhead in subdivision has in many instances made the price top- 
heavy. Overhead as used here means interest, legal expenses, and selling 
expenses, including advertising and profit. Land bought wholesale at 
$200 an acre—its market value—and retailed at $600, or even at $300 
with no improvements other than promises and surveying, can impose a 
burden too heavy for the actual settler. Stony land at $700 to be planted 
to citrus fruit which will not come in for 8 years, the land itself being incap- 
able of intercropping, will not pay living and operating costs, to say 
nothing of meeting terms of $100 per year and interest at 8 per cent 
on deferred payments. 

Choice of Farm a Personal Matter.—The choice of a farm as to cli- 
mate and kind of farming to be followed, is largely, as we have already 
shown, a personal matter. One may prefer the kind of farming that is 
carried on in a northern state, another may like the climate of a southern 
state. Again, a man may have personal reasons for taking up dairy farm- 
ing, or fruit farming, or some other type. 

Turning to Established Sections.—If one has a preference for a 
particular type of farming, it is a general proposition that he should go 
where that type is well developed, since such development in itself is 
proof that conditions for the business are generally favorable. Embark- 
ing on an entirely new type of farming in a region where it has not been 
before followed is an exceedingly hazardous undertaking. Sometimes 
it is successful, but the chances are that there are very good reasons 
why such a type of farming is not found in that region. One man in- 
tensely interested in a special type of farming might make a success of it 
in a comparatively unfavorable region through great care and skilled 
management, while another less experienced or less competent in the 
same type of farming would almost certainly fail. 

Finding the Farm.—In going about the selection of a farm two ways 
are open. The prospective buyer may work up a clear mental concep- 
tion of what he wants and then set out to seek it. Or he may look over 
the available sections and farms and determine what is best suited to his 
needs and pocketbook. Both ways have advantages, although there may 
be no such ideal place as that envisaged by the first plan. Probably an 
intermediate course is best—to have in mind a clear conception of what 
is wanted in the way of climate, soil, neighbors, water, etc. and still be 
_ willing to consider all those available. 
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FACTORS TO CONSIDER WHEN SELECTING A FARM 


A list of items which are usually considered in choosing a farm may 
serve as a guide. Other items will occur to those who have had buying 
experience; to the inexperienced this list may be helpful in pointing out 
what to look for. The various factors may be ce as (a) personal, 
(b) earning capacity, and (c) financial. 

In detail these cover such things as: 

Personal.—Under personal considerations, items should be listed 
affecting the comfort, health, and welfare of the operator and his family. 
These items fall into several well defined groups, as: 

Climate: pleasant or unfavorable for a part or all of the year; neces- 
sity of going away during a portion of the year; too glaring hot in summer; 
too cold in winter; degree of humidity; amount of fog; intensity and fre- 
quency of hot or cold winds; number of hot nights; frequency and 
intensity of rainfall. 

Physical conditions of community: dust, mud, swamp, sand, rocks; 
open, long, flat stretches of treeless plains; forest covered mountain 
ranges; too high or too low an altitude; too far from or too near the ocean. 

Social facilities of community: accessibility and character of schools, 
churches, libraries, theaters, stores, doctors, hospitals, banks, transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Isolation of farm: distance from neighbors; impassability of roads at 
certain seasons of the year; influx of summer visitors. 

Opportunities: for social life, hunting, fishing, automobiling, self- 
improvement and pleasure. 

Neighbors and community: nationalities of residents and settlers, 
sociability, assimilability, progressiveness. 

Healthfulness and comfort: as for example, presence of or freedom 
from malaria, mosquitoes, hay fever, rheumatism. 

Farmstead: possibility of establishing a real home; conveniences like 
piped water, heating system, comfortable kitchen, screened porches, 
shade, opportunity to grow flowers, shrubs, lawns, fruit trees, vege- 
tables, ete. 

Drinking water: amount; character as to alkali, sulphur, etc; freedom 
from barnyard, cesspool, or other contamination; palatability. 

These are enough to show the wide scope attending such inquiry 
and something of the sort of items to be considered. 

Earning Capacity.—Items affecting personal welfare determine how 
far a community and a farm therein can meet a family’s home standards. 
Items affecting the earning capacity are fully as important, since upon 
them may depend not alone the desirability of acquiring the property 
but the future ability to support both home and business. 

Of the many items affecting the earning capacity of a farm, that of 
the crop producing power of the land stands first in importance. The 
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yield of crops determines the amount of product that can be disposed oS 
crops—field, fruit, truck; stock—beef, sheep, hogs, horses, poultry, 
breeding stock; stock products—milk, eggs, honey, wool, manure; 
crop products—fuel, fruit cuttings, fruit buds, sirup. Therefore, careful 
weighing of the factors affecting the crop producing power is paramount. 


Physical Factors 


Such items are to be considered as climate, soil, shape or boundary 
outline, topography, water, frosts, hail, thunder storms, disease, pests, ete. 
A few of these and similar items are examined below in some detail. 

The Shape of the Farm.—The shape of the farm necessitates con- 
sideration wherever farm boundaries are irregular and follow no geomet- 
rical design. In buying a farm with a view to practicing general farming, 
shape must be reckoned with in order to determine the feasibility of divid- 
ing the land into fields of proper size, easily accessible from the farm 
buildings. 

Less attention is needed when land is sold by sections or fractions of 
sections, since the farm is then generally of rectangular shape, well 
suited to subdivision into fields and to economical handling. 

Farm Arrangement.—In choosing a farm one can seldom find the 
ideal arrangement of buildings and fields, and a farm which may be very 
desirable in many other particulars may be undesirable in this respect. 
In the eastern states the buildings and fields were laid out and arranged 
in the days when labor was comparatively cheap and there was little 
thought of saving it. At present the saving of labor is a most important 
factor, and the arrangement of a farm may be such that much time is 
lost because of irregularity in the shape of fields, or because important 
fields are far from the buildings. The latter fault sometimes can not be 
remedied. In the eastern states three factors have determined, more or 
less, the location of the buildings: (1) The water supply, (2) the roads, 
and (3) the area of good arable land nearby. In regions where spring 
water is generally used the buildings were invariably placed so that the 
water could be piped or carried to them. Thus water supply had a 
greater weight in determining the location of the buildings. than ease of 
reaching the fields or the highway. It is not uncommon to find the best 
fields distant from the farm buildings, or to find the buildings far re- 
moved from the highway, matters that depreciate very materially the 
value of the farm. 

Again, the arrangement of the buildings themselves, as regards ease 
in doing chores or other work about them, is important. Often the 
buildings were planned for one type of farming, since discontinued, so 
that the remaining structures are no longer best suited tu the particular 
_ kind of farming now practiced. Frequently, however, alterations can 
be made which will improve the arrangement in many respects. 
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Topography.—By topography is meant the general lay of the land. 
The prevailing slope, its direction and rate, and the presence of ravines, 
canyons and hills, are considered under topography. 

Low or sheltered lands may be unsuited to certain fruits because of 
their tendency to late spring frosts; hillsides may be too steep for the 
economical use of implements, while loss by washing or leaching of soil 
may be serious. Certain exposures are best suited to the production 
of certain kinds of fruit. Where irrigation is to be practiced proper con- 
sideration of the topography is important, since opportunity to develop 
a water supply and to handle the irrigation of the fields is largely deter- 
mined by their topography. 

If irrigation water must be pumped, a good deal of time can be 
profitably spent in investigating the possibilities of a constant, ample 
supply from moderately deep wells. Study of contour maps, neighboring 
wells, and log books of local well borers, will go far towards settling 
irrigation questions for fairly small acreages not too far removed from 
the wells in question and having similar conditions of soil and subsoil. 

Consideration of topography is necessary to determine the possibility 
of bringing about proper draining and satisfactory disposing of waste 
water. 

Where authentic maps are not available showing the contour lines 
of any farm under consideration, one should be made and studied, to 
determine the chances of economical irrigation or drainage. 

Soil Quality —The quality of soil on a farm is its most valuable asset. 
Upon soil quality depend to a large extent the yields of crops and the 
period during which such yields will continue. 

Much stress is laid by agricultural advisors upon how to determine 
soil. quality, but my experience leads me to conclude that a correct 
knowledge of how to tell land that is rich from that which is not, or to 
know the land which is out of condition because of neglect or wrong 
handling, can be best obtained in the school of experience. The actual 
handling and observation of different soils under various conditions is 
the surest—perhaps the only—way to learn how to tell a good soil 
from a poor one, since productivity as shown by crop yields is the 
real meaning of soil quality. If one hasn’t had this training it is very 
desirable to call in some one for consultation who can help to a decision. 
Use may be made of chemical and mechanical tests, and of examina- 
tion of the plants that are natural to the land. However, as a result of 
thousands of analyses of the partial soil analysis type the conclusion is 
generally held that there is no relation between such analyses and 
productivity. On the other hand, there is evidence to show that complete 
analyses do show some relation to productivity. 

Physical Properties.—Study of physical properties of the soil is 
essential, particularly where crops are to be raised under irrigation 
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methods. For this purpose the soil auger and the local well borer’s log books 
should be consulted. Information concerning presence of hardpan, 
stiff plow pans, gravel streaks, bed rock, presence of layers of adobe or 
stiff clay, and the like, is necessary for a proper knowledge of the possi- 
bilities of any ranch. So, too, presence of brush, wild trees, rocks, alkali, 
and waste land must be taken fully into account. On waste land, study 
of soil character is important. Adobes and heavy clays cost more to 
work, are not easy to handle, and will not permit working except within 
narrow limits of moisture content. In general, however, one should 
bear in mind that soils difficult to work are more productive than those 
easily tilled. As a rule, for most crops the loamy soils are best. They 
work easily under fairly wide limits of moisture, and are commonly so 
rich that they permit of growing a wide variety of crops. The order 
of productivity is generally clay loams, silt loams, loams, clays, silts, 
fine sands, coarse sands, gravels. In color it follows in order of black, 
brown, red, yellow, gray, white. 

Healthfulness.—The farm should be in a healthful location. What 
is wholesome for one man may not be for another. Dry, intense heat 
impairs the energy of some men; cold, snowy winters are a hardship for 
others; while malaria, alkali water, strong winds, and fogs, present 
barriers to still others. 

Improvements.—Buildings, shade, fences, ditches, land leveling, 
orchards, vineyards, and similar improvements, all add to the value of 
the farm. 

The buyer, however, should be cautious to see that the character 
of the buildings is not in excess of their real value—that is, for producing 
interest on the invested capital. Money is made from the land, not from 
the buildings—the latter serve merely to economize the gains from the 
soil. 

Water Supply for Family and Live Stock.—An assured supply of good 
water for domestic and live stock purposes constitutes a very obvious neces- 
sity. The experienced farmer knows that a farm without an adequate 
supply of water is most undesirable. In buying or leasing he is likely 
to direct his attention, first of all, to the quality of the water, then to 
the question of whether the supply is dependable at all seasons of the 
year, and to the cost of obtaining. The cost of upkeep of water supply 
on a farm is often a big item. Except in regions where there is an 
abundant supply of spring water, it usually costs more per unit of 
measure on a farm than in a city. If live stock farming is carried on, 
special attention should be given to the dependability of the water 
during hot, dry months and also during the winter months. It is 
difficult to obtain water from streams or to drive cattle long distances 
during severely cold weather. Water in the various pastures sufficient 
‘for the live stock is always a valuable asset. . 
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Ease and Cost of Upkeep.—Ease and cost of upkeep refers to the time, 
energy, money, and material required for the maintenance of structures, 
equipment, and work stock and of drainage, irrigation, and reclamation 
systems and facilities. 

Markets.—Markets are of such importance in determining the 
selection of a ranch that the available ones, both local and general, should 
be investigated thoroughly. Profits depend almost wholly upon the 
possibility of satisfactory marketing, especially when perishable goods are 
produced. In this relation such details demand observation as length 
of haul to marketing or shipping point, condition of roads, marketing 
facilities at terminals, demand for products, prices obtainable, and terms 
of settlement locally customary. 

Waste Lands.'’—Land values are directly influenced by the propor- 
tion of total area which can be made productive. If comparison be 
made of a farm of 100 acres at $200 per acre, having 95 acres in shape to 
yield available products, with another of the same acreage at $150 per 
acre, having 65 acres productive (all other features of these two farms 
being similar), the former should prove more profitable, as the pro- 
ductive land thereon costs but $210 per acre as against $230 per acre 
for the ‘‘cheaper” farm. The table below shows: the cost per acre of the 
productive land on 100-acre farms costing $100 per acre, with various 
percentages of the land available for productive purposes. It is not — 
always the farm that costs the least per acre that is the most economical 
to buy or operate. 


TaBLE 8.—RELATION BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF LAND AVAILABLE FOR PRODUCTION 
AND Cost pER ACRE (VALUE oF LAND, $100 PER AcRE) 


Percentage of land available for Gartner acreveiiavailabledand 








production 
100 $100.00 
90 111.11 
80 125.00 
70 142.86 
60 : 166.67 
50 200. 00 
40 250.00 
30 SoonBo 
20 500 . 00 


10 } 1,000.00 


Productive Land.—Broadly speaking, productive farm land is that 
used for: 

Production of crops. 

Economic pasturing of animals. 
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Woodland yielding marketable timber or firewood, maple sugar, or 
other salable forest products. 

Nonproductive Land.—Nonproductive farm areas may be roughly 
classified as follows: 

Wasted.—Land unnecessarily taken up by farm buildings and lots. 

Land taken up by unnecessary lanes and roads. 

The part of any public road included in a farm area. 

Land occupied unnecessarily by fence rows, open ditches, headlands, 
or turning spaces bordering fields and terraces. 

Waste.—Land rendered untillable by swamps, boulders and ledges, 
ravines, steep slopes, sloughs, streams, etc. 

Woodland not yielding salable products 
Partly waste pasture land. 

All land necessarily occupied by farm buildings, fences, etc., is essen- 
tial to the development and management of the rest of the farm; hence, 
‘“‘nonproductive land’’ may be taken to mean only such land as is either 
left untilled by inefficient management or is not susceptible of profitable 
improvement. The land taken out of the farm total by these nonpro- 
ductive areas is in many cases a large proportion of the whole. Such 
waste or wasted areas should be carefully considered by the prospective 
buyer of a farm. 

Percentage of Improved Land in U.S.—Table 9 shows the aver- 
age percentages of improved land on farms in the states and divisions of 
the United States. The difference between improved land and produc- 
tive land should be noted in this connection, as the terms are not wholly 
synonymous. Unimproved land, such as good timber land, sugar groves, 
etc., may be productive; while improved land, such as is occupied by the 
farm buildings, fences, and roads, may produce nothing. 

There are other causes of nonproductivity, such as large areas of 
alkali, little or no rainfall, ete., but these causes affect whole regions rather 
than parts of individual farms and are not considered here. 

Effect of Highways on Acreage.—Not infrequently a part of the area 
of the public highway touching the farm is included in the total farm area. 
This is a fixed practice in certain regions. In determining the value of a 
farm, consideration should be given to the area of highways included in 
the acreage, so that the farm can be judged by its actual available area 
and not by that called for by the deed measurements. 

Permanent and Temporary Waste.—Areas found on some farms are 
permanently untillable by reason of the presence of rocky ledges, steep 
slopes, deep ravines, wide stream areas, or undrainable swamps. Per- 
manently untillable areas can be made productive by pasturage if they 
will grow enough grass to make it economy to pasture them, or they can 
sometimes be given over to the production of timber. 
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TABLE 9.—PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVED Farm LAND, By DIVISIONS AND Stratis, CENSUS 
or 1910 
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Other areas, broken by stumps, brush, large boulders, gullies, swales, 
ete., can be reclaimed by resort to proper methods. In.valuing such 
areas the probable cost of bringing under the plow should be carefully 
compared with the market value of good arable land in the neighborhood. 

Woodland.—Woodland is ordinarily productive land, but often farm 
wood lots producing only firewood for home consumption are maintained 


under uneconomic 


conditions. 


The more valuable the land, the more 


likely this is to be the case. Where timber occupies high-priced land 
which would be tillable if cleared, it is often questionable whether it is 


economic to allow 


it to remain. 


The cost of clearing, salable value of 


timber products, interest on the investment, prospective increased farm 


value of the land when cleared, and added a 


nnual expense for firewood, 
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must be weighed carefully before a decision can be reached in any such 
case. 

Poor Pasture.—Land given over to use as pasture which will not 
support sufficient stock to make any reasonable return on the investment 
properly belongs in the category of nonproductive land. 

Relation of Use to Price.—It should be borne in mind that the quality 
of the production in relation to the land value is an important consideration 
in choosing afarm. For instance, what is economic pasture on land that 
is worth $10 per acre might, on land valued at $100 per acre, be decidedly 
uneconomic. This relation should be carefully studied in buying a 
farm with much pasture land. To determine whether pasture land is 
economic or not, practical data should be secured as to the number of 
acres necessary to support one head of stock and the interest on the 
value of the land in question compared with the current charge per head 
of the same kind of stock for a season’s pasturage. Or the estimated 
value of the return in increased value of the stock or its products may be 
used for comparison. By this means the relative economy of pastures 
may be determined. Similar reasoning applies to all crops. 


Labor, Social, and Financial Factors 


Of almost equal weight with physical conditions as determining crop 
producing powers are the following: 

Labor.—Amount, character, availability, cost (including wages, board, 
lodging and supervision). 

Neighbors.—The community should be a congenial one. The 
associations of country life to the man who is adapted to fit in and to 
enjoy the friendship of outdoor people constitute one of the big rewards 
of farming. And indirectly these associations may even affect the 
profitablenss of a given venture. If a newcomer, be sure the community 
is favorable to strangers and will give them a fair deal. There are sec- 
tions where newcomers find not only cold shoulders but actual hostility 
or, what is worse, trickiness, as in the case of the beginner who attempts 
to raise sheep in a cattle country hostile to sheep. Some communities 
show well defined opposition to certain nationalities and races. 

Financial.—The financial side of choosing a farm is concerned with the 
amount of money and its availability either immediately or in the future 
for the purchase of the property, after taking into account the reserving 
of necessary sums to insure eventual discharge of other obligations and 
to meet personal needs:and operating requirements. The sum available 
must be determined from the standpoint of individual command of 
capital—cash, credit, and probable earnings—either immediately at 
hand or subsequently forthcoming. 

A few items will serve to illustrate the scope of the financial inquiry 
- as it concerns the purchase: ifs 
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Amount and availability of capital as cash, local credit, loans (local, 
state, federal, personal), legacies, liquidation of life insurance policies 
(either immediately usable or susceptible of later use), terms of purchase 
(all cash or part down and balance payable in installments), interest rate 
on deferred payment. 

Possible returns: if any returns can be diverted towards meeting the 
purchase price these may well be included. Such sources as receipts from 
sale of products or payments for outside work of teams, equipment, or 
personal service, may be partly available for applying against the pur- 
chase price. 

Once the proposed plan takes shape it should be tested in accordance 
with some such outline as that given immediately below. 


FINANCIAL TEST FOR PROPOSED FARM PROPOSITION 


Briefly, a test of any proposed plan involves two steps: 

(a) The cost to establish. 

(b) The profitableness of the plan when in full running order. 

A fully defined plan of procedure must precede actual inquiry into 
the financial side. The following suggestions will provide a starting point 
and indicate something of the scope of a desirable inquiry. 


Description of the Property 


1. Work up a complete description of the farm or plan under consideration, stating 
in as definite terms as possible the acreage, soil types, water, climatic, trans- 
portation, and marketing conditions, neighbors, proposed industries to be 
followed, acreages of crops and numbers of animals to be kept, methods of 
growing and feeding, and similar data. The plan should be well rounded 
out by careful attention to crop and animal needs as well as to the desires of 
the operator. 

Profitable use may be made of U. S. D. A. “Soil Surveys,” U. 8. G. 8. 
““Water Supply Papers” and topographical maps. 
Local descriptive matter. 


Cost to Establish 


2. List all equipment needs. 

Equipment needs cover a careful determination of land, buildings (individ- 
ually determined as to number, kind, size, and detail of construction), work 
stock, other live stock, trees, landscape plantings, harness, implements, 
machinery, tools, shop material, special equipment, (as dairy house, fruit 
equipment, fences, bridges, irrigating plant, ditch boxes, furniture). 

3. Determine total of all equipment costs. 

Careful calculations of the costs of all equipment listed in paragraph 2 from 
present day catalogs of supply houses, lumber concerns, live stock dealers, 
and similar sources. Labor costs of construction to be included. 

4. Estimate length of period which must elapse from time of taking hold until the 
business is in full running order, prorating this period according ta normal 
divisions of work. 

5 
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5. Make up carefully prepared table of operating costs to show for each period, as per 
paragraph 3, the items of expense to be met, and the amount, less any possible 
income. If money is borrowed or interest on investment is demanded, 
compound annually at the prevailing or demanded rates. 

6. Calculate the total investment including operating costs to establish. 


Testing the Business When Fully Established 


7. Determine for the business in mind the gross receipts to be obtained when the 
business is in full running order. 

Receipts should be based on intelligent estimates of the amount of 
production possible, based on an average covering a period of years, and on 
average prices under normal circumstances for the special conditions per- 
taining to the particular farm or plan in mind. 

Specially good sources of information as to yields for a particular ranch 
are: 

Horticultural commissioners for fruit, commission men for field crops. 

Buyers. 

Packing houses and canneries. 

Warehouses. 

Farm books. 

8. Determine all operating expenses to be met. 

Calculations of operating expense should cover labor—horse and man, 
feed, sacks, twine, boxes, lumber, seed, fertilizer, water, power, fuel, office 
expense, foreman’s wages, taxes, insurance, replacement of stock, rent of 
extra machinery, cost of marketing, cost of contract work (e.g., threshing 
and baling), living expenses of operator, incidentals like axle grease, minor 
repairs, etc. 

9. Compare requirements and receipts. ; 

A final test may now be made to find out what the business is capable 
of doing. For instance, as an investment comparable with commercial 
businesses the farm would be expected to return a sum sufficient to pay all 
operating expenses, interest at the prevailing rate obtainable by the operator 
for the moneys invested, a sinking fund for emergencies, a fair rate to cover 
depreciation, wherever such occurs, and a just rate for supervision. 

10. If the obligations are in advance of the receipts an analysis should be made to 
determine the cause. An explanation may be found in too high an original 
land cost, too expensive building equipment, too small an acreage to meet the ° 
demands made upon it, too expensive or too elaborate equipment. too high a 
rate of interest demanded, too large a factor of safety in the way of a sinking 
fund, too heavy a managerial charge, too fancy feeding of the stock, too much 
expenditure on growing crops, too low a yield for the expense; or in a wrong 
choice of industry for the land involved, or in some error in judgment, 
information, or management, : 


Inherent Possibilities.—In studying the earning capacity of a given 
property attention should be directed not alone to the existing output 
but to the inherent possibilities. A well-founded ability to foresee unde- 
veloped earning capacities has made many a farm fortune. The pros- 
pects of future development may cause a revision of original estimates of 
value. 
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As illustrations of inherent possibilities note the increased value of reclaimed delta 
lands, which has risen seven-fold after levees have been built, the land cleared, and 
pumping plants installed; or the value increase in former grain lands—which when 
planted to orchard have risen four- to eight-fold; the increase in land values resulting 
from high prices for farm products and the attending greater demand—from two- to 
six-fold increase; the increase in output by putting in dairy cows or hogs where no 
stock was previously handled; the increase in crop output where intelligent fertilizing, 
green manuring, crop rotation, seed selection have been initiated; the increase where 
buildings have been repaired, painted, sometimes altered and provided with a pleasing 
landscape setting. Installation of irrigation on dry farmed areas; reduction of operat- 
ing costs by substituting machine for hand labor; putting up of a creamery or drier 
the better to utilize the output; direct selling instead of through ordinary commercial 
channels; feeding of hay and grain to stock instead of selling direct; better control of 
insect, fungus, weed, and rodent troubles, all these furnish good illustrations. 


To sense such opportunities and to realize fully upon them are good 
tests of one’s business judgment and ability. 

Influence of Rise in Land Prices.—Rapid rise in capital value of 
farm lands has taken place in this country during the last 20 years, 
and no one can predict with certainty the probable course of values in 
the future. The buyer of a farm, however, should look carefully into 
the history of the development of the region with a view to determin- 
ing whether present values have been brought about by speculation in 
lands or whether they are attributable to the inherent good qualities 
of the land and the proximity to markets. He should also note those 
features which might affect its value in the future, such as the possi- 
bility of new railroads, of improvement of existing highways, of the 
development of near-by markets, of increase or decrease in demand for 
the particular products produced in that region, ete. 

Elements of the Successful Farm.—In sum, to achieve success in an 
ordinary farming venture it is almost essential to have these advantages: 

1. Opportunity for a paying size or volume of business. 

2. A type of soil or kind of live stock that will yield returns that more 
than cover the cost of production. 

3. Suitable conditions, both as to natural resources and environment 
and as to markets, to,permit the development of a dependable organiza- 
tion of diversified activities.! 

Relative Value a Personal Matter.—The relative importance of these 
various items—personal, physical, financial—is a matter for individual 
calculation. Each should, however, be carefully sized up and its impor- 
tance weighed, and then it should be either discarded or included in part 
or as a whole, according to the idea of the investigator. 

It is easy to acquire a poor farm; it is much harder to dispose of one. 
It is hard to acquire a good farm; it is very easy to dispose of one. 

When the farming plan calls for the obtaining of property by out- 

right purchase or under lease, need arises for very careful consideration 
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of the relative value of different factors. The relative importance 
of the different items varies, as already suggested, with the individual. 
Varying values will be ascribed to such factors as the kind of dwelling 
onthe place; the heat of summer or the cold of winter; distance from 
town, schoolhouse, church, or library; nationality of the community, 
presence of shade trees. In times of agricultural prosperity the offerings 
need special scanning as the desire or need of parting with farm lands is 
at a minimum. In hard times the numerous possibilities require care 
in determining the extent of income possible. 

Test Questions.—In attempting to reach a decision concerning a given 
property, securing of correct answers to the following questions will 
aid in reaching a final conclusion. Other questions will suggest them- 
selves to the investigator. 


What annual income do I require to cover personal needs? 
How much capital—eash or credit—can I command? 
What net incomes have been derived annually from this property in the last 5 


years? 

What ways are there for me to increase the net income? 

How much capital do I need to obtain the property and to finance the farming of it 
in all phases while taking care of personal monetary needs? 

Is this a business I want to follow? 

Does the environment satisfy as to climate, neighbors, roads, nearness to towns, 


schools, churches, and the like? 
Will the proposition fulfill my social desires? 
Have I the required experience and training to succeed with this? 
Have I the physical strength? 
Have I the courage? 
Can I successfully obtain any additional help needed? 


(The use of the personal pronoun in the above should be changed to 
“family and me” for a married man.) 

Test questions such as these will tend to clear thinking and sound 
decisions. There are many types of farm businesses and many kinds of 
country, so that if the answers do not warrant the taking of the first 
proposition in the first locality, the search may continue until a satis- 
factory combination of test answers be obtained. A study of rain fall, 
crop producing conditions, soils, topography, equipment, etc., precedes 
interrogation of one’s self. ; 


Size of the Farm 


In connection with earning capacity and capital needs, the size of the 


farm is vital. 

The “Minimum Efficient Unit.’’—The “minimum efficient unit” in 
agriculture is a farm of sufficient size and so organized as to give full 
employment at productive labor to the farm family. The farm may be 
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any amount larger than this, provided the operator has sufficient man- 
agerial ability to make the larger business efficient, but there are very 
distinct disadvantages if the farm business is smaller than the most 
efficient unit. When such is the case the farm family does not have 
an opportunity to exert its full earning power. 

Minimum Efficient Unit Relatively Small.—The fact that the minimum 
efficient unit in farming is relatively very small as compared with most 
other industries is the most attractive feature of farming as a business. 
Because of the small size of this unit, economic independence is fairly 
easy of accomplishment, and many prefer independence with a small 
competence to dependence with a very small chance of pronounced 
success. 

Ideal Size.—The ideal size of farm is somewhat larger than the 
minimum efficient unit. It is such as to permit a high standard of living 
and the education of the farm children. 

Farms in the North Atlantic States are mostly small in area. In 
increasing the farm business on these small farms to meet the competition 
with larger farms in the West, the line of least resistance was represented 
by the development of more intensive farming rather than by extension of 
acreage, though examples of both methods of enlarging the business are 
frequently found. It requires somewhat greater ability on the part of 
the farmer to conduct an intensive business on a small area than is 
required for a more extensive business of similar magnitude on a larger 
area. Hence, a large proportion of eastern farmers each with small area 
of land at his disposal has not been as successful as might be wished 
in developing a business of suitable magnitude. There are very many 
eastern farms that are far too small for satisfactory results. 

Just the opposite condition is found in the corn belt. There magni- 
tude of business is obtained by extent of acreage, and large farms are the 
rule, small ones the exception. 

Acreage Required to Produce Given Income.—A comparison of 
cost of production and receipts will give a rough guide as to the probable 
returns per acre, when determined from local conditions and applied 
to a given farm. Suppose one’s purpose is to secure $3,000 net income 
per year. It is evident that he must have sufficient acreage of land so 
that the per acre profits for his industry will figure up to the sum desired. 

How to Determine Size of Farm to Produce a Given Income.—Under 
California conditions, the income above operating expenses for selected 
crops is as shown in the table immediately below. The acreage necessary 
to provide $3,000 above operating expenses is therefore as indicated 
in the last column. 
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Taste 10.—ILLUSTRATING SizE oF Farm To PropucE A GivEN INCOME ABOVE 
OPERATING EXPENSE 








Teebimne War wore Number of acres 
Crop Yield above operating eS #000 
above operating 
expenses 
expense 

Barley PHY... RO Ben ee Good $ 16 188 
Alf alliicy 5%: oe ae sees eee te < Good 36 84 
RAISIN ors Desai Aen eee Good 61 50 
HERS cuVoy ele Meericlrees Oy Sere Bieter Good 292 iil 
Peach (cannine yin. ssas =... pe ebest 210 14 
Potatoes 1 eee as. 0 ee oxOou 167 18 











Influence of Productivity upon Income.—In making similar studies 
for a given proposition, care must be used to see that the data are appli- 
cable and the calculations correct. Otherwise disappointment may 
follow. 

Example of Influence of Productivity wpon Income.—The next table 
shows the variation in number of acres required to produce a given 
income where yields are variable. It is evident in each case that it will 
not be safe to provide land based on good yields, if only usual yields 
are possible. On the other hand, the lesser acreage of good land, if 
available, might be financed where the greater acreage of land of usual 
producing capacity could not be handled. 


TaBLE 11.—ILLUSTRATING INFLUENCE OF PRopucTIviTy IN DETERMINING ACREAGE 
To PRovIDE A GIVEN INCOME 

















nee pane: Number of acres 
Crop Yield above operating Mi Dro sea 
income above oper- 
expenses E 
ating expenses 
Barleydn Pee ee eee |e Usual $ 6 500 
Barley civkaeul iret ie bolt Good 16 188 
Batleyicsas caecum eer Best 39 Twy 
VATIP ETS: 5c trate ef etre renceme ee Pon AWE $ 17 177 
Alfalfa. 3, 77. 20a Good 36 84 
JA falfit. Sie Rae Ree eee Best 56 54 
TSMtGh ou... e een ee SL $142 21 
Lenton? ... :) Mee ee ee 292 ia 
TEeTMON ass situs Hae Best 742 4 
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Findings from Surveys Concerning Size of Farm to Provide a Given 
Labor Income 


TABLE 12.—S1zm or Farms Provipine Lasor INcoMEs or From $500 To $700 (FROM 
Survey Data) 
















































































Labor incomes for 
farms grouped accord- 
ing to size 
Key No.* and location Type of agriculture 
Size in Labor 
acres income 
2, TY Si, 2 Sanaa Sota One e Eee Peele Qialel Maile goons masasan see 42 $589 
Grain and live stock............ 73 620 
Pee CTIN Sy Vert areten et yrersirev ss aia 'sS-ns mele © General and Gairye s..e. cn cer = 52 550 
beindiana and Michigam..2........-.. Celery, onions, peppermint, stock 
hake brake, eomg nono SOO ON 18 503 
WA COUGAR ESE Taster w eases “belek roan G Cotton, grain and stock......... 101 to 150 636 
C1 TOT oc Bin teiric Pact te Cree OC OR ee Hinuiteand: beehoeeadiee. eee ees a 77 598 
TO. DMR, oa daeo ocd 6 TOM Oee Deaton Stock and eraliiy. n-ne cies. es 96 to 125 617 
(Ghysiaapaate sums thnaa wr oe a eae enor co 65 to 95 598 
12. @eiaean ns coc oador eee romeo General field crops as cotton, 
oats, sugar beets and corn...... over 250 512 
14. Southern IATA ODA te ates ae ee OT ID aiinyangerrcert at easratrt eee ee 40 578 
iy, CRERODe vc cao pen alone Ube mole car Cee Generalitanmince terres ene 121 689 
19. Southern Kentucky.................| Wheat, tobacco, livestock and 
general farming... cna se - 89 539 
DIMEN wa Ora eet okte eae ac-lsas General farming and dairying.... eee 635 
G8). Wiese MOde soccnoro dy oade Goren Boon DENA hr erin ccd DOO dmc aucmices 126 568 
Gy WERE ibhila Vac o HG Once) Gee DOO COO Corn, wheat, and other field crops | 121 to 200 525 
PME NNOMC ATION deteitere cvelsuciousielcho stele orerers. « Stocks amd eraliicm « leit stress 240 558 
Vomrastern Nebraska....c2s.- 02 1s650 Stock andusrainnsesece sre 237 684 
27. Southeastern Minnesota..........--- Stock and eraim........2..<-.-. 301 to 350 551 
( RMU Dati -i rapite chaltehe ©) wieder sess tae o.caiTeslo eitestey's Stock, grain, and forage crops....| 70 to 99 672 
DOMINIC W: J OLECY c cfeieslecie iene) a ccilane vee vicious mis General) farming sete eeviste ero ano « 87 721 
Dany im eer yareewrarayaree sail eae rse 30 659 
BOING W JCTBCY «ccc. oe ens PW NAS. et IEP OERH OLS a 4.0.0 c09 CoH O10 OT DFO OMnO OC 64 702 








pee ee 
*The key number corresponds to the same number in the list of farm 
management surveys described in Chap. 27. 
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Size of Farms to Provide Labor Incomes of $500 to $700.—The 
influence of the size of farms as a measure of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness indicates that there is a limit below which it is not profitable to go. 
What this limit may be is largely a personal matter since the size of nec- 
essary income to meet all needs varies with such things as nationality, 
size of family, ages of members, early environment, training, and working 
capacity. If the findings of selected surveys are grouped by acreages and 
those arbitrarily selected that show the acreage for an average labor 
income of from $500 to $700, the foregoing table is obtained. It should 
be borne in mind that the use of home grown products, house rent, etc., 
are additions to the labor income, while interest on the investment is 
available for the use of the family. The idea here is to show some- 
thing of the acreage needed to provide a given farm income, rather 
than to discuss what constitutes a figure to provide decent living 
conditions. 

Other Examples of Sizes.—MeNair™ found that for farms in Arkan- 
sas, family farms are from 28 to 38 acres, the acreage varying with 
such factors as type of farming, crop yields, soil types, and size of 
family. 

Levi Chubbuck of the United States Department of Agriculture 
(Office of Farm Management) in studying 100 citrus groves in southern 
California, found that by grouping them according to size, the majority 
ranged from 10 to 20 acres in extent, thus: 


TaBLE 13.—Size oF CALIFORNIA CiTRUS GROVES 


LimMIT, RANGE IN SIZB, NUMBER OF GROVES 
ACRES 
5-10 24 
10-20 58 
20-30 12 
30-40 3 
40-50 3 


Cory! states that a 40-acre unit, of the usual federal irrigated 
reclamation district, intelligently cultivated, can be cared for by the 
owner and his family, while an 80-acre farm will require the services of 
at least one hired man. 

The consensus of opinion of project managers as to the desirable 
acreage for farm units on Reclamation Service projects was found to be 
as follows: 
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Taste 14.—Sizz or Farms RECOMMENDED FOR RECLAMATION SERVICE PROJECTS 


a enna rea rnaSesnaT SE 


Economical acreage 








Project 

From to 
pce ek ee 
(Tones NOON Ache Sr beige bao one oor iano een rnin 20 40 
eric kee- Carson Never arteritis cherie cater clas actor: 40 80 
Mbile River, MOM So dba ooade8 pod Gogo o ould te paoaesen 40 80 
MATRA OTC Meet rior ease crc sues a)aqe sce eee 2m aseue 40 80 
Brrleracl MAU AINA Gn Nera e te tdac: was stche Siteestavelclineetctate ai: shane 10 40 
Okanogan) Washes: bl. .ta(at tie sjelerd e/a eis etepsisms aeiay> 2% 20 a 
Sno noine, WO 6 yooacaenodocbonnnpocsucooppove samc 40 , 80 
Strawberry Valley, Utah..............-:..--..-:..-- 40 40 
BUM yside, WASH. a... set lees ees n ences eeeee 10 40 
EUR ELE Viae LOU Gates ys ao alel ase ot feranes stave eerste ao ae os sie 40 








eee ee 


From data collected in California for the Land Settlement Com- 
mission!® the size of business needed for certain specialized industries was 
found to be: 


TABLE 15.—S1zE or Farms RECOMMENDED FOR Five CALIFORNIA SPECIALIZED TYPES 
OF FARMING 


BusINnEss RANGE AVERAGE 
(GRANT pe rere Me ses matat ¢ 80-640 acres 320 acres 
INR Race Oo oe Ren Dome ene 10-40 acres 20 acres 
IBGulinyaaee oe soe cess 1,500-3,000 fowls 2,500 fowls 
DANE coo do ooc 60d poco 10-30 cows 20 cows 
Diversified farming.......... 10-80 acres 40 acres 


Other sizes of farms are shown in tables under ‘‘The Capital Require- 
ments of Farming” and “Farm Profits,” and attention is directed to these 
for further data. 


Actual Examinations and Report 


The Actual Examination of the Farm.—The actual examination of 
any farm it is proposed to acquire is best made at two or three widely 
separated times. The first trip can be in the presence of the owner or 
agent, but subsequent trips are best taken unaccompanied in order to 
permit a careful investigation in a manner free from bias and influence. 
It is well, if possible, to watch the property through a complete season and 
see what it will do. Or it may be feasible to rent for a year with the 
privilege of buying should the property reach expectations and come up to 
the claims made for it by the seller. 

In looking over a farm a great deal of valuable information as to 
its past behavior can be gained by an examination of the books and 
records, if such contain detail sufficient to show acreages, crop yields, 
receipts and expenditures. 
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A vital part of the actual examination of any farm is the frequent 
use of the soil auger. 

Preparing Report.—To guard against omission of important items, to 
urge mental consideration of the various factors, and to condense and 
record the findings, a written report should be prepared covering in fullest 
detail the entire proposition. Such a report, if properly made, will 
include a list of items as suggested above with a frank statement of the 
investigator’s conclusions as to climate, neighbors, isolation, crop produc- 
ing power of the land, drawbacks and good points, value of the property, 
probable future, etc. Such crystallization into written form will bring 
about a study not only of personal reaction to conditions but is sure to 
include a necessary study of soil types, rainfall and other climatic data, 
and an investigation of the more profitable businesses in the community, 
etc. 

Preparing Report Is Interesting.—Such a study, involving preparation 
of a report, will, to the sincere student, prove to be very intresting. 
In many instances it will aid in forming a judgment concerning the 
wisdom of purchasing a given property. 


Suggested Form for Report 


An outline is subjoined showing the method of rendering a business report of farm 
properties. 

1. Give a description of the property, legal, general, and descriptive, with reference 
to state, county, township, towns, railroads, distance to school, neighbors, churches, 
stores, libraries. 

2. Describe conditions on the farm as regards soils, topography, climate, water for 
domestic use and for irrigation, agricultural conditions at present, kinds and yields of 
crops, methods of farming, presence of alkali, weeds, disease (cholera, anthrax, blight, 
malaria). 

3. Present condition of buildings, improvements, equipment, and live stock. 

4. Investigate the title. 

5. Determine amount banks will loan on property. 

6. Insure right of way. 

7. Show possibilities of the farm as to new crops, new. industries, milk, poultry, 
hogs, increase in present production, reclamation, drainage. 

8. Investigate local labor conditions, especially during peak loads, and occurrence 
of adverse conditions such as smelter smoke, danger of rains during fruit harvest, late 
frosts and damaging winds. 

9. Make a recommendation concerning price. 

10. State best plan of operating farm to justify investment. 

11. List sources of information. 


Score Cards.—Score cards are sometimes offered for use in gauging 
farms, and are of value in focusing the attention upon salient features. 
The relative standing of the different items varies, however, with the 
individual concerned. The card is valuable only in giving a list of the 


. 
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items or points to be taken into consideration. It is not practicable to 
assign relative weights to any particular items. For instance, a farm 
might score perfect in every respect except water supply, but if no water 
was available it would be useless. Hence assigning to each item a per- 
centage or weight might lead to erroneous conclusions. A better method 
seems to be to examine carefully all the features of two or more farms and 
then view the matter in a broad, common-sense way. 


BuaNnK Form FoR USE IN SELECTING A Farm)? 


Ath e Coe en nS eR Me CR cre. Mensch Miye tics Tus Bia aydsta sh aes Win te yale 
JCSSRRESE Sh Bo Dok on nce 2 ro leek ripe ee a eR eR ee oe ea Ronen Saeed cg 
Distance: to shipping station .22..........-. A iloy Mamenebnayes COME. Jac anna ro sesae 
Condition-of roads.2 ae Pn RUONEeTD sects cen a meaeel Sc LN, POON GS ah ates wae oc 
Distance to schools and churches.............. ; to nearest neighbor.............. 
Weatelephone availableieisnys.ci)- te ticls aes ae IRgik SO aiyae ik 20d ek othe bee ae ao 
Hilectric mcurrentim ior elighting: |. -h.qsss sees = Mein O WEL ee eeu n ay eke eet eer or 
Motaleareal ol farmseo.). . 2.0 Aches LUMCLOPSMe eet. ; acres that can be used 
LOLMCTODS anreneis or ; acres in pasture........ ; acres in woods........ ; acres in 
Mas be mlaNCe ety ee ean s.- ; in roads, buildings, lots, swamps, lakes, etc........ ; acres 
in stump or brush land......... KG Claro nesta ek oem yer eee ; ease in getting 
couutts: TUTANBYSTE GP AaCOTOTELS.. Bic eal aeape ues eRe BI ce Sepa ce otis ee aera ntnta pein cosa 
Topography as regards economy of cultivation............ PUNTA NOML, oso odo a ase : 
danger from erosion or sliding..............-... SGHOOCING Meee raees Seer ee 


Natural fertility as evidenced by kind of forest growth and native VeretatlOle manatees 
Present condition of fertility as evidenced by growth of crops or weeds............. 


Physical condition of the soil............. ; adaptability to legumes............. . 
adaptability to all kinds of crops... -.....-.-2 sss ese ee ene eee eet eee es 
Natural drainage........ Arpiere lor aia ge sean er De pune rote coll weer: 
Gc amOlme SUTEACCHSOI ln paces oo tkaansc tales ierael Gu Sullostoll, we ab oS ota men our 
Winter usu pDly peOUnCeD anss-00---- ; quantity in dry summer months or during 
WnuMuee TNOMINS oe oe oak Te Coste Olga p keep ame i char ; supply im pastures........ 
Buildings as suited to kind of farming...............- ; adaptability to another 
(QMS: Ge BNSC eis Cees es tees RCOSUMOMALD KCCDL iat net ei. ; arrangement for 
ECONOMY FOL eWOLK s... a5 aeaigen - desirability of dwelling as a home.......... : 
COUGItIONMOlsleNCCS yaa jaa. a8 ; kind as regards cost of upkeep............ : 
farm highways........ weenwpe Of, Telds 4. jnAr)- ; nearness to farmstead........ 
Kundl GP ordnance ey UU. ea cho eoede bemmno ea tee anor 5 OMG, casero oe ane 
Mienuacy of. trees for home Use... «.. 12 pees ee ss havin minions peste citys rip nati pees 
@limate: As to growing Sensom,. ... 22... 5.5. ee ee ee ; days available 
fog iia “\ynoidie’ So ee o aon ore ee opm aru heal uaiiliness: si: pine eatete 
Neighborhood: Character of people............-.....+++++55- ; available labor 
)Upsyol pe oo Ne oikel la oie ie en ee ene geet eect aoe Cec tay og ri oer yee 7 oo 
Possibility of increase or decrease in value of land...........- 6. s esse sees eee reese 
eri liby. Of Belling PALIN, bic 2 aye atcate ei hed etc eels «|e a tA Mines Has hlad + BS oRyauel a's 
oesibility of renting farny: i... ees eee we mes ees tie nae Minne 


Desirability of farm as a strictly business investment......... 6... +++ sees eee 
Desirability of farm as a home or place to retire.... ©... -. 6.0 sees e eee eee reese 
Adaptability of farm to changing economic conditions necessitating change of type. ... 
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Adaptability of the farm for high yields of crops and desirability for live stock produc- 
Piort..28e PA 0 , Se OE Oe 2 ee 


qua bedmea oemetey Neate! Ay =. 3, How long have they been farmed?.................. 


A blank showing questions of importance in describing farm properties, 
as developed by the Extension Service of the Maryland College of 
Agriculture, is of interest in considering how to judge farm properties. 


Farm DerscripTIon BLANK 


COUNTY Ae oe ata See are TR ROE Election Distvict.... ca on ee ee 
Barromeoines serene ae CLES) seOCH CCL Ce eee miles” {rome ee eee N Seen OA 
CREEL) SN Oe cee) cee ee miles from steamboat wharf, on............ river; 
Me miles from railway station, on..................R.R.line;.......... 
miles from auto bus or truck line;.......... miUless frome. eee electric car 
Line oye aetees oe sooul GE ainQaeee es Se eae School) ac ene een miles from 
Churches eee event cue: ees en tthe coe te dee eee eee 

(Give denominations) 
Nature of highways from farm to above places................c0ccccccevcceccccee 

(macadam, gravel, unimproved) 
Nearest cluy OF U0 Wil). .uun ae eee populationy.... eee Nearest market 
Or markets: (local “and! wholesale) 9:0 ees General surface 
loaduives oF land Oe wo. sande tata re ree ee eee altitude = 4.-.. eee 
(level, hilly, rough) 

Citsracter of Boil #1 va kinks ewes cei ee Drainage: «....2 cece De eee 
(gravely, sandy, loam, clay) (good, acres that need drainage) 
err Ae Pati eee acres; Tillables. ....2.-0 7... 2.) sede anend0 wee 
INM timbers ce tee Ae Aen eee ee » mature of timber. 7h. ese eee 
(kind and size of trees) 
IDA truer... eee , Varieties and ntimber of -eache saat eee 
What crops do best on this Jand?...... 5.4.4). «0s <c<0ecs.eem Gb eee 
Fences, kind and condition.....3..0.. cics.0.ass sce Serer) eee ee 
House, size and condition (give full description)......0..............-.e000---.. 
Barns and outbuildings... o.n'... sg + ea ees os cee nn ve 


(running water, wells, cisterns, streams or rivers) 
Water frontage... sneer eee eee By whom occupied (owner or tenant)..... 5 
Pitts OP ie Py ABER: Ven i? at ty Reasons” for vselling eon 4... i oe ee eee 
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Go westmoale a Drice ina. att hanes atte ae EL ernins Apaye, tak Tae AG ales 
Will owner rent with option to buy?............ onwwhateplaniten erate ere 
Estimate of capital needed to make improvements on buildings................... 
Soil, ThaapoRONSUNINUE oo gow anocddeereonone agen THOT CES aa arses cs Guena SR eI coe state 


Give any other useful information, and if possible a map of the farm on the back of 
PLY CES COLE EIR RTA SIRE el etc earner tree tetalanc a nich caver aie: oie evolsr eters siete sueliensta e's 


Valuing Farm Lands 


Valuing Farm Lands for Purchase.—With the increasing demand for 
farm lands and resultant rise in land values, the inexperienced prospective 
buyer is often at a loss to distinguish between real and inflated values. 

In many sections brisk demand accompanied by speculation has 
resulted in unwarranted prices and the unloading of considerable property 
at prices beyond all reason. 

Factors Determining Land Values.—In attempting to determine 
what one is justified in paying for a farm or agricultural land, greater 
ease in reaching a decision will result if the value of the place in mind is 
considered, first, upon the basis of what may be expected in the way of 
profit—in other words, the producing power of the land; second, upon 
the basis of its worth as a home; and third, potential future increase in 
value. 

All these factors may contribute to the real value of the land. There 
are lands so situated that from the producing standpoint they are 
extremely valuable, yet because of climatic or social conditions they offer 
small attractions as a home. Such lands should be valued solely upon 
their producting power. 

There are other lands, the producing value of which is but moderate, 
yet because of good roads, churches, schools, pleasant neighbors and 
other evidences of civilization, together with a congenial climate, scenic 
advantages, or easy accessibility, they command prices far above those 
justified by the profits which can be secured for them. 


Lands, for instance, in many parts of Florida, California, and similar regions, are 
sought out and acquired with special reference to their desirability as home sites. 
A combination of agreeable climate, pleasant neighbors, good roads, schools, churches, 
towns, and other evidences of civilization, creates a value in excess of the strict pro- 
ducing power of the land in the way of profit. 

On the other hand, lands in many sections of the southwest, some of the deltas, 
the more remote cattle ranges, and similar situations, perhaps offer little in the way of 
a home to most people but much as sources of profitable returns. 


Land Values and Returns.—Since land values determine investment 
and investment in turn demands satisfactory returns, it is well to recog- 
nize the fact that a man operating in a section valuable for both its home 
and investment features, can not expect as high returns as the man 
operating in a section where values are based solely upon the producing 
power of the land. 
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In attempting to reach a correct decision one should separate these 
two factors and determine what one is justified or willing to pay for each 
of the two items. 

Estimating Home Value of Farm Lands.—Any figure designed to 
cover the home aspect must of necessity be the result of careful individual 
determination. A certain place may offer an environment most desirable 
fora man witha family, yet not at all to the liking of a single man. One 
man may wish to settle near certain neighbors or within easy access of 
his business, or to acquire a special landscape. To consummate his 
wishes he is willing to pay well for the place which will fulfill his require- 
ments. There is no general rule in this regard. Care, however, should 
be exercised not to invest beyond one’s means since the farm land ean not 
justly be expected to make returns upon capital expended solely for the 
home aspect. 

Estimating Productive Value of Farm Lands.—The value of the lands 
based upon their producing ability is relatively easier to determine than 
the home value. 

From the business standpoint the test of the real value of farm prop- 
erty is the net return which can be secured upon the investment. There- 
fore, in order to arrive at the value of any given property, it is necessary 
to reverse the usual order of procedure and work back until the sum is 
determined which is equivalent to interest on the investment. In the 
case of any farm, determine the gross returns which can be expected 
under the plan of procedure which it is expected will be followed. This 
sum should be carefully determined, as should all the other details enter- 
ing in, to insure an accurate decision. From the sum representing gross 
receipts is to come first, the outlay for operating expense. This includes 
outlay for labor—horse and man, including the labor of the farmer him- 
self—material, sacks, seed, etc.—taxes, insurance, and such other items 
as enter into the carrying on of the project. Secondly, from the gross 
receipts should come sums to offset depreciation of buildings, implements, 
and stock, a just sum for management, and a sinking fund for emergencies. 

When these sums, together with such other items as naturally enter 
into the handling of a farm are deducted from the gross recepits, the 
remainder will be equivalent to interest on money invested, the rate to 
be determined by the individual, 7.e., one may expect to get 6 or even 
10, or perhaps 15 per cent interest on the investment in farming 
properties. This, then, will give the total producing value of the property. 


Examples of Determination of Productive Land Values.—For instance, apples and 
barley may be used as concrete examples to illustrate the method. Let us say that for 
two given farms, careful determinations indicate that these figures will cover the 
various items enumerated above. The reasoning will then result in land values per 
acre as indicated below. 
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APPLES BARLEY 
Mabonandena terial wen sn ery semrer fati-b- $ 94 $ 6.50 
MIGHT, Vo onssee me eododoepaeacd or 18 2.50 
IDGORTOEANOI a oa. ce ceo ewe Meade aaa ato 3 .50 
axes and) INSUPANCCsys. ae aise ois as cle = - 4 125 
Interest on operating capital............. 1 .60 
SINKING UN GMa te Ree tan ose Iaee: is 50 
Wo caltcostapersacrereetymncia ache aenrar $125 $11.85 
WSO aiejen ees oo oou os do0 ocoemcera 175 packed boxes 12 sacks 
Walle Gi Geol &.0 de barns ead Ooh biseeke ewes $155 $13 . 20 
Heessrexpensean sant aerate Torys 125 11.85 





Sum equivalent to 6 per cent interest 
TRANS COVENT! 5 go ch name com aoe $ 30 $ 1.35 








Or land is worth per acre with all im- 
provements and equipment.......... $500 $22.50 


When Returns Are Insufficient to Meet Charges.—If, on the other hand, 
the returns from the sale of the crops are not sufficient, after covering 
the various items outlined above, to leave anything for interest on the 
land value, it is evident that the land is in the wrong crop, that the acre- 
age is too small, that the product does not command the proper price on 
the market, or that the land is not being made to produce as it should. 
If, on thorough investigation one can assure oneself that these factors 
can be overcome, one will have justification for purchase, because the 
value of the land is not in its present producing power but rather its pos- 
sible producing power viewed from the standpoint of crop requirements, 
costs of production, and ability to market. Thus this barley land may be 
worth only $22.50 per acre for grain, but if it will produce 175 boxes of 
apples per acre, worth $155 per acre, and leave a margin of $30 to cover 
interest, it has an inherent and intrinsic value of $500, on the basis of 6 
per cent, less whatever it costs to bring the orchard to bearing. 

Potential Values of Farm Lands.—An increase in market values of 
land will usually occur when lands are obtained at a price less than their 
producing value. Such lands will doubtless ultimately reach their true 
value and give the operator a just additional profit, if he sells. Lands 
so situated that they may become especially valuable property for homes 
carry with them an individual valuation, and any increase from this source 
must be based upon individual judgment. 

Good and Bad Lands.—Good and bad lands are terms which are 
relative in their application, since they apply to the crops it is intended 
to grow. Thus lands poor for wheat or barley may be excellent for 
pears; land poor for potatoes may be excellent for grains, Or, on the 
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other hand, lands worth $500 for peaches may not be worth $20 for grain, 
or land worth $40 for grain may be worth $150 for alfalfa. Thus land 
is good when used for the purpose for which it is suited and bad when 
used for crops not adapted to it. 


Buying and Selling Farm Lands 


Buying and Selling Farm Lands.—Sale of farm lands, when the terms 
of sale have been agreed upon, involves an abstract of title or certificate 
of record, and a deed. When total purchase price is not paid down, 
then will also be attached a mortgage—realty or chattel or both, or a 
contract setting forth the selling agreement. A few words of explana- 
tion of these may be of help to those unacquainted with the conditions 
surrounding land sales. 

Abstract of Title.—An abstract of title consists of copies of records of 
all patents, sales, deeds, attachments, trust deeds, court actions, legal 
decisions, in fact all proceedings which may affect the title of the prop- 
erty under consideration, which are on file in municipal, county, and 
state offices. 

Great variation occurs in abstracts of title since there is much differ- 
ence in frequency in transfer of ownership, in litigation, in use as security 
for loans, in lapses of time since issuance of first patents. Multiplicity 
of documents is occasioned whenever additional lands are subsequently 
acquired, or whenever sales of a portion are made from the original 
acquisition. 


Example of Abstract of Title-—Because of the wide range of terms, access by the 
student to a few original abstracts is very desirable. The example given below is 
selected merely to show something of the scope of an abstract. This property (a 
California ranch) is comparatively new—patent being issued in 1871 under the terms 
of the “Swamp and Overflow” Act—and consists of 1,088 acres of an original 1,600 
acres. The abstract records a history of development, starting with overflow land 
of an alluvial nature and continuing through clearing, improving and planting crops 
until 1918—when the last record appears. 

The scope covered in the legal and financial activities surrounding this property 
covers 389 pages of legal folio paper, embracing recorded legal documents as follows, 
(numbers in parenthesis indicate number of times appearing): 

Statement describing property covered by abstract (6). 

Abstract Company certification as to correctness of abstract memoranda (7). 

Map (1). . 

Letters patent from State (under “Swamp and Overflow” Act) (6). 

Deeds (recording sales) (44). 

Sheriff’s certificate of sale on foreclosure (3). 

Mortgages (18). 

Assignment of mortgage (4). 

Attachments (8). 

Trust deed (to secure loans) (6). 

Trust deed (to provide a railway right of way) (1). 
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Deed of reconveyance and release of mortgage (after loans protected by a trust 
deed are fully paid) (6). 

Petition for letters of administration, court orders, details, and outcome (1). 

Bond for a deed (1). 

Notice of foreclosure of mortgage (3). 

Certificate of redemption (to set aside suit to recover sum advanced under mort- 
gage, debt fully paid) (1). 

Complaint and action to foreclosure, summons, stipulations, answers, decree (2). 

Court order of sale (1). 

Sheriff’s deed (on foreclosure) (2). 

- Agreement to continue lease (1). 

Tax statements (8). 

Power of attorney (2). 

Certificate of purchase (2). 

Action to quiet title, abstract of proceedings, decree (2). 

Petition for a reclamation district (1). 

Action condemning riparian rights (1). 

Judgments for debts (3). 

Tax sales (2). 

Release of judgment (1). 

Articles of incorporation (8). 

Action to collect reclamation district assessments (2). 

Action to determine validity of reclamation district assessments (4). 

Commissioner’s certificates of sale after foreclosure (1). 

Decree of partial distribution (estate) (1). 

Decree of final distribution (estate) (1). 

Sale for non-payment of state taxes (1). 

Contract to sell (under stipulated terms) (1). 

Transfer of title in contract to sell (1). 

Lease (1). 

Assignment of contract to purchase (2). 

Assignment of contract to sell (1). 

Assignment of lease contract (2)k 

Action arising from disagreement over cutting wood and clearing land, details, 
outcome (1). 

Rights of way deeded to county (2). 

Quitclaim deed (1). 

Crop mortgage (1). 

Release of assignment (1). 


Abstracts of title have a human interest background not shown by a 
bare summary such as that given above. Records such as these are 
replete with evidences of bickerings, feuds, misunderstandings, incrimina- 
tions and reincriminations, so that when read in their entirety these dusty 
records become shining mirrors of human attempts and achievements 
in the march of agriculture to the present day status. The mortgage 
records show that during a period of 50 years the acreage represented 
by this property has figured in loans totaling close to $200,000. 

There are persons, firms, or corporations which make it their business 


to abstract titles and who are called abstractors of titles, or searchers 
6 
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of records. On smaller transactions it is not customary to insist upon 
an abstract of title, but to secure in place of it a certificate of title, 
which is in effect a statement by the person, firm, or corporation that it 
has examined the title and certifies that it is valid, or if the title is not 
clear states in what way the title is clouded. Even if the searcher of 
records is not a public officer, he constitutes at present the accepted 
means of securing advice concerning land titles. 

Certificate of Title.—A certificate of title is a guarantee of title and 
covers a statement by an incorporated abstract company, reciting that 
after a careful examination of county records it certifies the title is 
unclouded and acceptable. 

Example of Certificate of Title—A common form of abstract follows: 


THE HANFORD ABSTRACT COMPANY INCORPORATED 
E. E. Busu, President HANFORD, CALIFORNIA. 





Unlimited Certificate 


Made at request of 

After a careful examination of the Official Records of the County of Kings, State 
of California, and of the Records of the County of Tulare, State of California, prior 
to the organization of the said County of Kings (said Kings County formerly being a 
part of said Tulare County), except those hereinafter mentioned, in relatior to the 
title of that certain tract of land hereinafter described. 





Tue Hanrorp AspsTrRAcT CoMPANY 


(A corporation. Its principal place of business being in the City of Hanford, 
County of Kings, State of California.) 


hereby certifies that the title to said land, appears of record in. 





This certificate does not include an examination of, or a report on: 


1. Rights reserved in United States Patents, or in the Certification of Indemnity 
Land selections, existing roads, ditches, canals, levees, water locations, mining claims, 
crops, or matters relating thereto. 

2. Records of or relating to Irrigation, Drainage, Reclamation, Levee, Protection, 
Storm Water, Boulevard, Fire and Sanitary Districts, if me property discribed berein 
lies within the bouailavies of any such districts. 


ot». 
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3. Municipal taxes and assessments (except those collectable in the County Tax 
Collector’s office) and the effect and operation of the municipal laws, ordinances and 
regulations, proceedings for street, sewer and other municipal improvements, and for 
opening, widening and other changes in streets or alleys, if the property described 
herein lies within the boundaries of any incorporated city. 

4. Proceedings for street lighting, sewer, shade trees and sidewalk improve- 
ments, and for opening, widening and other changes in streets or alleys in any City, 
unless the amount of assessments therefor has become fixed and shown as a lien by the 
recording of same in the public office designated by law. 

5. Instruments, trusts, defects, liens, easements, incumbrances and right or claims 
of parties in possession of all or any portion of said property, not shown by any public 
record of the County of Kings, State of California, and errors and omissions in surveys. 

6. The validity or legality of tax sales, street assessments, attachments, leases, 
easements, declarations of homestead and money judgements if any are mentioned as 
incumbrances in this Certificate. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, The Hanford Abstract Company has caused this 
Certificate to be signed by its Manager, and its corporate seal to be hereto affixed 


Cay Olan sete « meterte see 19 Seb Umer oclockss 4.2L 
THE HANFORD ABSTRACT COMPANY 
Byars Manager, 
Gertiticate NOs see eee 
Copya Book Nome noes sss: Pagegeee payee: 
REV TAIL CL res Aes roy sacs spo ch Rapala: & cl ecalouie oh onsite ash hah an tet oa 


Deed.—A deed is a document conveying all rights of possession to a 
purchaser for consideration. 
Example of a Deed.—An example of a deed indicates its character. 


THIS INDENTURE, made this 13th day of December, 1920, between GUS- 
TAVE BRENNER of the City and County of San Francisco, State of California, the 
party of the first part, and FRANK F. BEZERA of the County of Kings, State of 
California, the party of the second part. 


WITNESSETH 


That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of the sum of Five 
Dollars, ($5.00) lawful money of the United States of America, to him in hand paid by 
the party of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, does by 
these presents grant, bargain, sell, convey and confirm unto the said party of the 
second part, and to his heirs and assigns forever, all that certain lot, piece or parcel of 
land situate, lying and being in the County of Kings, State of California, and more 
particularly described as follows; to- wit: 

COMMENCING at a point on the center line of Section 12, Township 18 South, 
Range 20 East M.D.B. & M. which center line runs North and South and is the 
Easterly boundary line of the West half of said Section and the Westerly boundary 
of the East half of said Section, distant thereon 30 feet Northerly from the Southerly 
line of said Section; running thence Northerly and along said center line of said Sec- 
tion 1,072.5 feet; thence at a right angle Westerly 264 feet; thence at a right angle 
Southerly 1,072.5 feet and thence at a right angle Easterly 264 feet to the point of 
commencement, containing 6.5 acres. 
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TOGETHER with all and singular the tenements, hereditaments, and appurte- 
nances thereunto belonging or in anywise appertaining, and the reversion and reyer- 
sions, remainder and remainders, rents, issues and profits thereof. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD all and singular the said premises, together with the 
appurtenances, unto the said party of the second part, his heirs and assigns forever. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the party of the first part has hereunto set his hand 
and seal the day and year first above written. 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
in the presence of, 





I, JULIA BRENNER, wife of said Gustave Brenner do hereby consent to the 
foregoing convenance and do hereby grant, bargain, sell, convey and confirm unto the 
grantee therein named, Frank F. Bezera, any interest which I may have in and to the 
real property therein described. 


DATED: This day of 1921. 











Selling Contracts.—These contracts are of various kinds, specific 
needs determining the phraseology, length, type, and scope of the written 
contract. These agreements are usually executed in duplicate. 


CHAPTER V 
ORGANIZING THE FARM BUSINESS 


Organizing the business of a farm means first the selection of enter- 
prises that will fit together into a satisfactory plan of management, and, 
second, the working out of the details incident to putting the plan into 
operation. Ordinarily this comes to a system that will permit the maxi- 
mum use of power, labor, and capital within the limits of the owner’s 
available resources; that will require a minimum of equipment with the 
maximum use of that equipment; and that will so distribute the labor 
during the seasons that the farmer and his available help, both man and 
beast, will be profitably occupied at all times without being too much 
crowded at any one time. It also involves the determination of the char- 
acter and extent of the equipment required for the satisfactory conduct of 
the business, and the installation of this equipment. 

Advantages of a Farm Plan.—Several advantages are gained from a 
careful working out of the farm plan in advance. To do so means testing 
possible income, necessary expense, probable profit, and ability to meet 
deferred financial obligations from the returns, and from these deduc- 
tions drawing as to the feasibility of the plan itself and the desirability 
of acquiring the farm in question. If the business is a going concern, 
and not merely bare land, the continuance of its present plan of 
operation will of course be given fair consideration. A new plan is 
not necessarily a better plan, but obviously it is desirable to have, if 
possible, a number of tentative plans for any farm; to compare is to Insure 
selection of the best. ; 

Drawing up a plan of work compels, furthermore, a close study of 
needs, and should therefore lead to avoidance of emergencies. A likely 
result, for example, is more careful attention to the matter of required 
reserves of hay, grains and other feeds, to the reserving of necessary seed, 
and to providing all supplies and materials sufficiently in advance of 

actual use to prevent delay. In the calendar of operations, which forms 
an important part in any plan of work, estimates of necessary equipment, 
motive power—tractors, trucks or work stock—and extra help can be 
computed and arrangements made to insure their presence when needed. 
Times of slack work, or overcrowded periods, will likewise show up. 
Therefore, both in preliminary studies and in actual practice, the 


plan of work constitutes an important part of management. 
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It parallels the building of a house, in that it provides a basic plan 
and furnishes the foundation upon which the farming operations are 
to rest. 

Determining the Principal Objective.—In drawing up working plans 
for a given enterprise it is of prime importance to determine the principal 
immediate objective. This may be present pressing need for gaining 
additional capital; it may be, rather, foundation-laying for greatest 
ultimate returns; perhaps it will be maintenance or increase of soil 
productivity. 

If for instance productivity is the prime consideration, a given field 
known to offer greater returns from barley than from beans, yet needing 
the soil betterment obtainable from legumes properly handled, may 
be devoted for a season or more to beans. In this case the “itiTAGS 
increase of yields is assumed to be worth more in the long run than the 
surplus of returns derivable from the continued planting of barley. 
Sometimes a combination is desired, as for instance a plan to improve 
the soil while providing immediate returns for use in meeting operating 
expenses. An example is found in the running of a dairy for the sake 
of both the manure—to be used in bettering the soil quality, and the 
monthly cream check—to assist in financing the enterprise. 

Necessity of Knowing Local Practices and Conditions.—The general 
program in operating a given property is largely determined by the 
individual aims of the operator, based upon the soil, water, climate, 
markets, transportation, and financial possibilities. Familiarity with 
types of farming in the community, both those in actual use and those 
possible of use, should precede organization of the farm business, since 
variations in practice are so great that individual study must rule. 


In southern Michigan, for instance, corn, oats, wheat, and hay are the principal 
farm crops. Alfalfa is a special crop. Live-stock products are more important, how- 
ever, than crop products. General farming with a reasonable amount of live stock is 
the prevalent type. In southern Ohio, the general or mixed type of farming is 
prevalent, about one-half of the land being used for pasture for beef cattle and fine- 
wooled sheep, and one-fourth in growing feed crops for live stock kept on these farms. 

In the Blue Grass region of Virginia, live stock on the large farms and tobacco on 
the smaller farms are the two prevalent types of agriculture; while corn, wheat, and 
hemp occupy less important positions in the cropping program. Sumter County, 
Georgia, is strictly a cotton growing section, more than one-half of the land under 
cultivation being devoted to that crop, and nearly 90 per cent of all farm receipts 
coming from that source. In large areas of Oregon, wheat and oats are grown to 
the exclusion of almost all, other field crops under a practice by which one-fourth to 
one-third of the land is summer-fallowed annually. 

The most important crop of the Provo irrigated area of Utah is the sugar beet, 
though apples and peaches more recently introduced are growing in importance. 
With the exception of a few small fruit and poultry farms, alfalfa is the basis of 
farming in the irrigated valleys of Southern Arizona. With ample alfalfa efforts to 
farm profitably have resulted in the production of hay, rental of pasture, and alfalfa 
seed, dairy products, and fattened beef cattle. 
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California’s interest in farming runs more generally to the production of fruit, 
both citrus and deciduous; although large areas are devoted to cereals, especially 
barley, while the production of truck crops—in a wholesale way—asparagus, potatoes, 
onions, celery, etc. is important. Beans, sugar beets, hops, and hemp are factors in 
California agriculture, while alfalfa is grown extensively for the purpose of producing 
hay, seed, and pasturage for cattle, sheep, and hogs. 


Tabular Presentation of Sectional Differences in Types of Farming.— 
Differences in types of agriculture as practiced in various sections, taken 
from surveys conducted at widely separated points, are exhibited in 
statistical detail in the following tables. As illustrating the sort of 
thing the planmaker must consider, they will repay careful study. 


Georgia. 


TABLE 16.—AGRICULTURE oF SUMTER County, GEORGIA, AS SHOWN BY THE SOURCES 
or Farm Receipts 18 





























| 50 acres and} 151 to 250 Over 450 
Source of income ' less (25 acres (31 acres (11 
| farms) farms) farms) 

COBRDINN s DER Do eb on ot ee UO nt er eee 69.1 75.0 78.4 
CoLLOnSee der rie eat ets es hay e eas dts ail OR 12 

‘TRUE NECOR Ty ai ee 76.2 | ate 90.9 
(COWHI, 5 yj oc8 Big ooo cee ore one een Ope eee 1.5 Syn d 3.7 
Sianeli fia pHa s Pocctoe cree etree eee ea er Te 0.5 120 1.5 
TAY oo cee ROSAS ee eee 0.9 1.0 1.0 
SS FEIE VST LSOM Diphana ico Re OR aa ee 1.4 hla Ont 
See UA DOLALOCS ME at cette Sous See cit: O58 (a) 0.2 
Erni RAT CTU beh eee eren mer atittons bia eaatulec 4 0.1 (a) 
Muiscellaneousicrops...9 soe ae as acess eel: Oo 7% 0.2 0.5 

PRO GAIMCTO DS ae eee, ee hae tees Se tho 3: 81.8 92.1 97.9 
Increase feed and supplies................ 6.3 13 0.3 
(CEnBL@ SS Se Ger. oor oe ion ee ae Ree ane 3.4 0.4 (a) 
lomsee anal inlet Gece aad use pee oe oemes 0.8 0.1 
EVO SAR ge Se te St PR Oar bee 635 3.4 At 0.3 
SCOUTS a eee EMT Sey es criti (A, Seco ec pierre a DD 0.2 (a) 
IR CCOMEe EG Rick a aaie eis ae yee 6 0.1 

shoLaAlyStOCKPeen ac some Gaeyhcad Satoniecetel & 9.9 5.4 0738 
Miscellaneous sources: .4..92-2++20-+ 0a: 2.0 12 5 











ns 


(a) Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Michigan.— 


TaBLe 17.—AGRICULTURE OF LENAWEE County, MICHIGAN, AS SHOWN BY THE 
Sources oF Farm Receipts (AVERAGE or 300 Owners)?® 














Per cent Per cent 

Source of income of total Source of income of total 

receipts receipts 
Dairy, products ..oe seer 31.8 Corn eer peice 123 
Wary rattle See. eepere eres 5.4 Potatocss.c. senate ee cae 0.6 
Beef cattle and feeding Wheat: Siren terres 7.9 
Steerste Eee Bathe ces Ons Oates... a eee 3.8 
TLOVSCS ara Seteva ial wie weae oe 0:3 Barley 2. 2. ceca soe 0.7 
COLES Aenea see eta te oir 2.0 Other grain....... Ont 
SHeGD chm tate easce eke oc 3.6 [SES Ren cents otto rin,c 3.6 
Feeding sheep...... 1.9 Seedsi.w8 lanes sees 0.2 
1B Roped ha. Sarge ae nente cn earn. cr rate 15.4 eLTU GK esas eerie 0.4 
IROUIbry eats ween nntnegeteetons 6.9 Bruit. eile ae ee 0.9 
, — Miscellaneous (a)......... 3.5 
Total live stock......... 68.0 Feed and supplies (b)..... 9.0 


Total crop and miscell- 
ANCOUS 22% Son 4. esis MEE 32.0 











(a) Labor, lumber or wood sold, ete. 
(b) Increased inventory. 


Utah.— 


TaBLE 18.—AGRICULTURE OF Provo AREA, UTAH, AS SHOWN BY THE SOURCES OF 
Farm ReceErPts 7° 


a 

















First group, 35 small Second group, 30 fruit 
Source of receipts farms and beet farms 
(averages) 

Per farm Per cent Per farm Per cent 
COT eee, Bee her ee ree: ore ee $ 7 1 
Potatoes cb Ac at siemens. $ 44 7 39 3 
Wheatiter. secenint ct ae has 10 2 39 3 
Oats arene ak aie rie 39 3 
Barley. seit i see oe 4 1 43 3 
Haye er sie: ene. oe 28 4 125 9 
Besta: aye cigne seers 2 188 30 746 56 
‘Eruck icropssiae see eee 23 4 84 6 
Apples J. 2h Gaver sects eee 85 14 48 4 
Peaches 4. c0echewdncests sek 88 14 60 5 
Other fruitag/ eee ee 145 24 86 6 
Miscellaneous crops........ 2 ike 9 ul 
Total. 406 eae eeeter 617 100 1,325 100 
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Corn Belt.— 


Taste 19.—AGRICULTURE OF REPRESENTATIVE AREAS OF INDIANA, ILLINOIS 
AND Iowa AS SHOWN BY THE Sources oF Farm ReEceErPtTs 7! 


ene ET [EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE ED 




















Operated by tenants 
: Operated by owners (247 farms) 
Sources of income 
(273 farms) 
Both landlord and tenant 
’ Per centage : Percentage 
Receipts ae ea T Receipts cee 
Ona ea Pee eet $ 858 les $1,333 49.3 
LOC LM terete iar oes © 1,715 Rs f3 778 28.8 
SLOCKsprOdUEtI aes eta - ems 143 4.6 111 4.1 
Increased inventory........ 331 10.8 459 eanO) 
LOO se aoe cad ot bees oo ote 26 0.8 20 0.7 
mViiscellamneousa.. ace oc a6 3 Qsil 2 On 
Average or total......... $3 ,076 100.0 $2, 703 100.0 











EE SS ee 

Local Practice a Guide in Organizing the Work.—In general, the type 
of agriculture practiced in the section will rule in planning the farm 
business. Grain farming in a grain belt is conducted in line with exist- 
ing agencies to harvest, store, and. sell. Districts specializing in fruit 
growing, bring about available packing houses, harvest help, box fac- 
tories, storing and shipping facilities, ete. Therefore, the starting point 
in planning is to study present farming methods and uses prevailing in 
the section where the land is located. 

The farm enterprises in any well-developed agricultural region are 
mainly those which the experience of farmers has shown to be profitable. 
In the process of selecting such enterprises the soil and climate are 
fundamental factors. Additional limiting factors may be a profitable 
market or the availability of the right kind of labor. Still another factor, 
not so evident as either of these, is the way the various enterprises fit 
in with each other so as to interfere as little as possible. Each crop not 
only ,has its peculiar method of cultivation, but also its own peculiar 
seasons for the various operations required. Not only must a certain 
amount of labor be given, but this labor usually must be applied within 
definite seasons. Hence the organization of these enterprises must take 
into account economy in the distribution of labor. Even though an 
enterprise like tobacco, for instance, may yield a very large profit per 
acre, the amount that can be handled profitably on a given farm is 
limited not only by the amount of good tobacco soil, but by such a relation 
of the tobacco crop to other enterprises as will bring about the most 
advantageous distribution of available labor. 
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Farm Management Fundamentals.—Various farm management 
surveys have convincingly supported present day farm management 
theory in developing the following fundamentals truths which will 
help to decisions in the process of formulating plans for organizing a 
given business. 

Diversity.—Diversity of the farm business is, as a rule, an important 
factor of success in farming. A medium degree of diversity, sufficient 
to give good seasonal distribution of labor, complete utilization of land, 
and a considerable variety of sale products, is better than either extreme 
diversity or a low degree of diversity. 

Expense of Operating Small Farms.—On small farms the expense of 
operation is much greater per unit of product than on large farms of 
similar type. 

Local Practice Best.—When conditions affecting the agriculture of a 
region have remained stable for a considerable period, local agricultural 
practice tends to become approximately what it should be for best results, 
provided the practice which gives the best immediate returns does not 
unfavorably affect soil fertility. When conditions change, even slightly, 
and the change persists, local farm practice begins to change and ulti- 
mately adapts itself to the new conditions. 

Type of Farming Limited —The type of farming followed in any given 
case must be adapted to local soil, climatic, and labor conditions, and es- 
pecially to local conditions with reference to markets and market facili- 
ties, as well as to the business conditions existing on the individual farm. 

Size of Business.—Success in farming, measured in terms of the family 
income and standard of living, is directly proportional to the magnitude 
of the farm business, although the percentage of profits on the farm invest- 
ment is, within wide limits, independent of the magnitude of business. 

Optimum Crop Yields.—In the matter of yield of crops per acre, the 
point of diminishing returns is reached on a considerable proportion of 
farms. Profits increase as yields increase until the yields are considerably 
above the average for the locality, but beyond this increased yields are 
obtained at the expense of farm profits. 

Optimum Dairy Cow Production.—In quantity of product per dairy 
cow, the point of diminishing returns is not reached in ordinary farm 
practice. Hence, on dairy farms, quantity of product per cow is, on the 
average, a more important factor of success in farming than is yield of 
crops per acre. 

Increasing Crop Yiélds—It is both easier and more profitable to 
increase low acre yields than high ones, and a small product per cow than 
a large one. In other words, profits can be increased most easily by 
attention to the weakest points in a system of farming. The more vital 
the weakness, the greater the increase in profits that can be made. 

Prorating Acreage.—With a given type of farming, under given condi- 
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tions, there is a certain way of dividing acreage among the several 
enterprises of the farm which is more profitable than any other way; that 
is, there is a most profitable acreage for each crop. Similarly there is a 
most profitable proportion of income from each source. If the acreage 
of any crop or the proportion of income from any enterprise be greater 
or less than this optimum, the profits of the farm as a whole are lowered 
thereby. 

SpecializationFuture studies may modify to some extent the 
findings of today as more information is available, especially from the 
farm management practices in the newer agricultural sections, and as to the 
farms specializing in single products. Diversity as now recommended 
provides an opportunity to increase productivity, to keep labor constantly 
employed, and to have a variety of products to market. In many 
localities, however, the present tendency is for farmers to work towards 
more specialization—with the attending greater concentrations on pro- 
ducing and properly marketing one major product with some escape from 
year round routine, multiplicity of duties, and scattering of effort. That 
is to say, one who considers most of the present-day specialized farming 
to be adventitous or experimental, must agree that in time this sort of 
farming will appear to be in numerous instances soundly based on the 
economic as well as on the technical side. 

Plan Depends on Outstanding Individual Need.—The plan to be 
placed in operation will depend not only on the principal objectives, as 
already indicated, but quite as much—sometimes even more—on the 
more pressing individual need of the operator or of the farm, or upon the 
needs of both in the form of compromise or fusion. Sometimes the ulti- 
mate plan is of necessity suspended for the time being to permit the 
substitution of a temporary plan required to meet immediate needs. 
Sometimes small parts of the broad program are set aside in favor of 
minor changes, to meet unforeseen or temporary contingencies. 

The objects sought in the adopted plan or plans—whether it be the 
broad scheme under which the property is finally to be handled, or the 
one designed to meet temporary needs—must be worked out carefully 
in each instance, for necessity varies with individuals, localities, farms, and 
producing and distributing conditions. The plans may be designed to 
put into operation at once the scheme which it is expected will result in 
the greatest possible profit; or, planning may be needed to provide im-— 
mediate capital for operating expense, or to increase or maintain the crop 
producing power of the land, or to provide fruits, vegetables, or other 
farm products for home consumption, or to reorganize going concerns 
for greater profits or greater ease in handling. 

And we cannot too strongly insist on the early recognition both of 
the need to exercise study and care in formulating an effective and 
economical plan of work along the lines most important to be developed, 
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in accordance with the conditions under which the work is to be—or is 
being—conducted; and of the fact that such a plan will materially assist in 
bringing the business under the operation of farm management principles. 

Planning to Provide Immediate Capital.—A way to provide immediate 
capital is frequently the most pressing consideration in planning the 
farm work. To men starting out with limited means it is often the vital 
issue. The actual securing of capital quickly is, however, a special 
subject. Most farm managers and practicing farmers are more con- 
cerned with the formation of those plans, which in being carried out, will 
make for the largest possible profit from operations extending over a 
long term of years, rather than for a provision by which the farm itself 
can be drawn upon as a means of providing the major part of its working 
capital. 

An example will indicate the method of procedure to find out what 
crops will bring the most money. 


Taste 20.—SELEcTING THE Most PrRoFITABLE Crop FoR Quick RETURNS 





























Order of greatest 
ee a value per acre 
Crop Yield Market value acre at aes 
based on market 
market 
value 
Pinks beans. sche dace 1,000 lb. | $ 5.00 per ewt. $50.00 1 
Barley hay...........| 2 tons 14.00 per ton 28.00 4 
pearl Gate sine ee ee Sere ee 1,000 lb. 2.00 per ewt. 20.00 5 
Milostyeye np tateneese 1,500 lb. 2.50 per cwt. 37.50 2 
Wien tit weer ee 900 Ib. 3.50 per ewt. 31.50 3 
Volunteer hay......... 114 tons 12.00 per ton 18.00 6 
ALPS US Veer aera 1 ton 16.00 per ton 16.00 7, 
prot per | Ore 
Cost to | acre after | ® rofit Cost to Final order 
Crop produce | deducting hecone - market | Net profit | of profit- 
per acre} cost to per acre ableness 
profits at 
produce 
; farm 
Pink beans...... $32.00 | $18.00 2 $ 2.70 $15.30 2 
Barley hay...... 12.70 15.30 { 11.60 3.70 5 
Barlevaceeren ce 9.50 10.50 6 1.70 8.80 4 
Milo. 21.34 16.16 3 2.16 14.00 3 
Whents2 iota 9.42 f 22.08 il 2.43 19.65 1 
Volunteer hay .. 9.00 9.00 5 8.10 .90 6 
Alfalis bey vo7 = «1 20.00*|Loss4.00 7 5.40 | Loss 9.40 7 























* Returns are based on results of the first year only, as immediate cash returns are 
desired. 

Summed up, the table indicates that for this particular 100 acres with seven 
crops available, it is possible to make nearly $2,000 from wheat as against an addi- 
tional cash outlay of $940 for the alfalfa. 
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Example of Selecting the Most Profitable Crop for Quick Returns——One hundred 
acres of land is available and it is decided to plant the crop which will produce the 
quickest cash returns for the year’s work. Probable yields, cost, and probable market 
returns are known. The line of procedure will follow three definite steps. These are 
determination of: 

1. Market value per acre. 

2. Profit less cost to produce. 

3. Net profit after deducting cost of production and selling expense. 

The accompanying table shows the outcome. Under cost of production are 
included items of: Plowing, Harrowing, Seed, Seeding, Cutting, Raking, Mowing, 
Baling, Sacks, Twine, Etc. 

Under selling expenses are included: 

Hauling to shipping plant, 
Freight to market, 
Selling commission. 


Necessity for Complete Work.—Note that there is no relationship 
between the value per acre, the cost to produce, and the cost to market. 
It is therefore necessary to take all these into account in order to decide 
with assurance what can be done. 

Applied to Live Stock Farming.—The same line of reasoning may be 
applied with equal force and value to the determination of the relative 
profitableness of different live stock enterprises, or to the comparison 
of possible crop and live stock phases. 

Planning for Ultimate Profit.—Planning for greatest ultimate profit 
is the primary object in mind from the business standpoint, when one is 
establishing any enterprise for an investment or a lifework. It means 
that the operator must plan his work to result in returns commensurate 
with those demanded of the usual business investment, or at least with 
his idea of what he may reasonably expect of his business. 

Producing or Purchasing.—As a general rule, in planning the organiza- 
tion of the business, both at the start and from year to year thereafter, 
the things should be grown which can be more cheaply produced than pur- 
chased, and, conversely, the things should be bought which can be 
landed more cheaply at the farm than they can be produced upon it. 
This applies to hay, grain, seed, manure, poultry, eggs, milk, cream, 
fruit, vegetables, etc. 


No man on a relatively small ranch, needing his time for supervision or actual 
labor, should attempt to build implements or wagons and expect to put out a cheaper 
or better wagon than the firms which make a specialty of this kind of work. Yet 
there are ranchers who have paid wheelwrights to build wagons at a cost easily 50 per 
cent over the price in the open market. The size of a certain ranch necessitated the 
employing of a wheelwright, and the superintendent thought that by occupying the 
man’s attention in this way during dull times he was actually making money. The 
building of wagons, however, as a subsequent investigation showed, encroached upon 
time which could have been employed to better advantage in a number of different 
ways. 
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Another man—a superintendent of 25,000 acres—boasted that he had made all of 
his gang plows, 17 in number, in his own shop. While no books were available, a 
careful estimate showed that the tools stood him more in actual dollars and cents than 
the price of bringing reputable implements from a good house. 


The same line of thought should be applied to the planning of the 
farm work, especially in regard to side issues not vital to the primary 
object for which the farm is being run. 


For instance, land in the heart of the citrus belt is worth so much for oranges that 
the raising of grain or hay would not give the returns which should be forthcoming. 
If 20 acres of good orange land is worth in the unimproved state $300 an acre, it is clear 
judgment indicates that it should go into the best producing crop as soon as possible, 
since such crops will return 8 per cent on $1,000 with product at $1.75 per box, while 
grain yielding 2,300 lb, would return less than 8 per cent on only $200, if sold at 
$1.10. 


Choosing the Profitable Enterprise.—Farm management surveys 
provide material showing the influence of crop or live stock choice upon 
profits. 

Texas Illustration of Relative Profitableness of Different Farm Enter- 
prise.—An example from Texas” will illustrate the choice of crops based 
on the relative profitableness of crops which can be successfully grown 
in the community: 


TABLE 21.—RELATIVE PROFITABLENESS OF FARM ENTERPRISES AS SHOWN BY AVERAGE 
Fiegures, FRomM Farm MaNaGEMENT SurvEY Recorps, Taken DvRING 
1916 in ANDERSON, ATASCOSA, BEXAR, BRaAzOS, COLLIN, 
CoryELuL, ComANcHE, Dauuas, Harris, Faris, Tarr- 

ANT Kerr AND Rep River Countiss, TEXAS 





























Returns 
pedis i Total mee Man hr. | per hr. 
Enterprise : No. of of labor | for man 
porting for man 
acres per acre | labor, 
labor 
cents 
Sorghum: forisilageyin ee. Ga oe ees 6 80 | $25.92 32 81 
Small grain (oats and wheat)....... 67 2,444 7.80 13 60 
Sydow biskcveveehys O65 jelous od a uole 58 337 17.40} 291% 59 
SWweeb, POCH OCS ac aie Ree een 28 53 44.24 | 79 56 
Peanuts tess enren oeae ee 36 564 18.24 38 48 
Cottons eon a eee ee 75 2,882 22.00 | 48 46 
(Gaevle dchOhoshen Sstc wtncle nomi eees 24 196 L288 27 44 
Corel... NUE oro ater aoe 104 2,200 8.40 | 20 42 
Barley eee a Ba 7 36 3.60 9 40 
INNS Ge Bas Eee eee ee 7 45 1.90 10 18 
Blackeyed peas....... 20 240 6.37 | 49 13 
Poultryst hee | em | creeks ee ieee aera rere 46 
Hoge ee 2 ieee ee PU ES FRR i Tas 34 
Cattles( oo. 228 248 2 Ae we Bs SPER tie Ee ie, 29 
4 
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Ohio Illustration of Relative Profitableness of Different Farm Enter- 
prises.—A study in 1909” of 23 Ohio farms showed the layout to be 
divided into: 


TaBLE 22.—RELATIVE PROFITABLENESS OF Farm ENTERPRISES—OHIO 


ACREAGE PER CENT OF TOTAL 

Generalstanmmalse aire marie omer cai rrr 5.51 acres Bee) 
EHouseholdascweese mene ete ei ae ere 2.04 acres 123 
(Ma bOrersnusc seen seer ye eS ste aca 0.08 acres 0.05 
SOG Nee eh EEL hee emitee Sore ae 46.50 acres 85.71 
Crops teas. oc - POPE eer soe ee ya Ae Ser 85.71 acres 51.68 
OLCH STC ase SEP ros pie mace abe alec 1.95 acres 1.18 
Wiood lands eon rene eis ae ces he yaks heacircey teres 34.09 acres 14.53 
Wailuenotibane:| ancien en en nn nnn 4 on) Percache 


Iowa Illustration of Relative Profitableness of Different Farm Enter- 
prises.—Munger™ shows the effects upon labor income of the proportion 
of total acres in crop and pasture of farms in northeastern Iowa. He 
points out that farmers having less than 20 per cent of the land in pasture 
received labor incomes of over $400, but with an increase in pasture 
the labor incomes rapidly declined. Farmers with over 40 per cent in 
pasture not only had no labor incomes but lacked $120 of making 5 per 
cent interest on their investment. An average labor income of —$41 
resulted where less than 60 per cent of the farm was in crops, as compared 
with a labor income of $480 where more than 80 per cent was devoted 
to crops. 

A difference in labor income of more than $800 was found in comparing 
a group of farms containing 20 per cent and less of the farm in corn, and a 
group with over 50 per cent in corn; and this in spite of the fact that farms 
in the last group averaged 165 acres as compared with 245 in the first. 

West Virginia Illustration of Relative Profitableness of Different Farm 
Enterprises —Dadisman and Sarle”® from a study of 520 records taken for 
2 years on 260 farms in southeastern West Virginia, report the effect of 
business upon income. Of these farms 239 were operated by owners 
and 21 by tenants. 

Of owner-operated farms, 98 were beef farms or those on which 40 
per cent or more of the total income came from beef cattle, 121 were 
general farms, their receipts being derived from both live stock and crops; 
and 20 were dairy farms deriving 40 per cent or more of their total receipts 
from the dairy. Averaging the 2 years, the beef farms made the largest 
income, $1,590, or nearly $100 more than 5 per cent interest on the 
investment, and a labor income of $94. The general farms made a 
family income of $532, or a little less than 5 per cent interest on the 
investment for the 2 years, and a labor income of —$60. The 20 dairy 

‘farms show a family income of $1,268, which was 5 per cent interest on 
the investment and fair wages in addition, and a labor income of $366. 
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Different Plans Bring Different Results.—In the working out of a given 
farm by different men different results will appear. 

Example of How Different Plans Bring Different Results —In illus- 
tration note the outcome in planning the utilization of 97 acres of land 
valued at $500 per acre. No restriction was made as to capital. The 
requirements were to get the most out of the land in its total area, and 
to determine profit and loss. The results of four men follow: 


LABOR INCOME INDUSTRY 
$3,200 (average of 2-5 years) Dairy 
5,028 (average of 9 years) Hogs, dairy, fruit 
3,398 Dairy 
9,282 Fruit 


The investment varied from $55,000 to $81,000. 

Planning to Provide a Diversity of Enterprise.— Under present finding 
and recommendations, if other things are equal, the plan should provide 
for diversity of enterprise. Examples of the effect of diversity upon 
incomes, taken from farm management surveys, are presented below: 
Example of Effect of Diversity upon Incomes, Pennsyluania.—A Penn- 
sylvania study’ shows: 


TaBLeE 23.—RELATION OF Diversity To INcomME, PENNSYLVANIA (OWNERS)? 











Diversity made Number of Average Average size 
farms labor income of farms 
hess hana, tor? One ee. tocol nie 79 $663 83 
SSO. oe 0 coven aioe ten ea Gee Aaa 107 718 90 
72 Ni OR sO pra i eter bae ie tama ab iter a AD oy 125 888 94 
OP ANGOVEL enw suas ctlOe hires sheepe eater ree ae 67 866 90 
Totaléand ‘averages. wei. Aer 378 789 90 











Example of Effect of Diversity on Cost of Labor and Farm Profits, Georgia. 
A study made in the south indicates: 


TABLE 24.—RELATION OF DivERsITY TO Cost oF WoRK-STOCK LABOR AND TO FARM 
Prorits (Brooks County, Groratra)?é 














Acres of | Cost of 
Average Index 
‘ ae INONOssaline : crop: mule Crop 
Diversity index diversity : of 
farms : land per | labor index : 
index earnings 
farm | per day 
sess than. 2 cheat eines 2H thes 89 $1.20 0.98 85 
DZBUOE DO ters shots octave 54 3.0 147 1.04 1.02 100 
ATANG OVE Acca roe cee 25 4.7 194 |- 0.98 1.00 116 
ATS a LIS givin oeromactes bee 106 3.0 145 $1.07 1.00 106 
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Example of Relation of Diversity to Labor Income and Other Factors, 
Nebraska.—An example from a western state, Nebraska, shows: 


TasLE 25.—RELATION or Diversity To Lasor INcoME AND OTHER Factors?’ 


























heonie Ree Labor Animal Crop Crop Average 
Range of di : income units acres acres area of 
diversity pC SEs ce per per per per farms 
index farms : 
farm man man horse ° (in acres) 
1.0-1.9 il} 8 $105 6.9 72 18.0 137 
2.0-2.9 2.4 36 355 9.5 94 24.0 184 
3.0-3.9 3.4 85 358 11.9 97 24.6 218 
4.0-4.9 4.4 47 426 12.4 104 26.7 227 
5 and above..... | 5.5 19 560 13.1 122)= 27.0 213 





Unprofitable Diversification.—It is possible for diversification to be 
carried to an unprofitable extreme. Beyond a not, however, as yet well- 
defined limit, further diversification may be at the expense of skill and 
attention to the details of the major sources of income. But it does not 
appear that any of these groups of farmers have gone beyond that limit. 

Planning to Provide Days of Productive Labor.—Labor income in- 
creases with the number of productive days’ work perfarm. A work unit 
is the average amount of work done in a day by the average workman. 
Some men do much less and some do much more than this. Some men 
also have their work so organized that a given amount of effort accom- 
plishes more work than the average. 

Within limits, the labor income of the farmer increases with the size 
of his farm, and, especially on small farms, with the diversity of the enter- 
prises followed; that is, large farms are more profitable than small ones, 
and farms having several kinds of products to sell are more profitable 
than farms having only a few kinds to sell. The reason for both of these 
facts is probably the same, 7.e., that a large farm even when devoted to a 
few of the leading farm enterprises and a small farm having a large num- 
ber of enterprises will ordinarily give the farmer opportunity to find 
profitable employment for a greater portion of the year than a small farm 
with only a few enterprises. In both cases, also, the farmer has the 
opportunity to employ more labor, of both man and beast, as well as more 
capital. 

Organizing the work will go far to provide for ample productive labor, 
as illustrated below from farm management survey findings. 

Example of Relation of Productive Work Units to Profits and Other 
Factors, Pennsylvania.—This is shown in the results of a Pennsylvania 
survey: 
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TaBLp 26.—RELATION oF Propuctive Work Unirs Par Man TO PROFITS AND 
Oruer Facrors in Farmine on 378 Owner Farms, Cuester County, Pa.” 


ee 








ae Labor in- 
Num- | Average] tive come cf 
Productive work Average : Labor |operator per 
2 ber size, work : 
units per man per man 5 income | day of pro- 
farms acres /units per : 
ductive 
horse 
labor 
Less:than 100.;....... 83 ae 58 38.5 Peels $2.18 
LOO? 149 =. een. cea 126 62 TZ 45.2 366 2.90 
T5OCONLOD a teres, ees 176 114 90 55.8 625 S255 
DOO OULD sere err e 222 102 96 59.1 959 4.32 
250 tOe2OO wee vette. 3 PA i. 49 108 G2a7 deel: 7g AnD? 
SOOOLS OOS. ous eeasieae 336 25 107 63.2 TLS Aa, 
AQOVANGIOVEE se ns as 448 6 101 66.7 ies} 4.09 
IACVELAZE. vig. Meee cuore 201 378 90 78.3 $ 789 $3 .93 

















pee Se SS Se et 

*One farmer out of the six met with serious loss for which he was not responsible, 
thus causing a minus labor income of $49. The average labor income of the other 
five was $2,209, with an average wage of $4.93 per work unit. 


Example of Relation of Productive Man Work Units to Labor Incomes, 
Missourt—A Missouri study shows: 


TABLE 27.—RELATION BETWEEN PropuctTivE Man Work UNITs AND LaBor INCOMES 
(Mo.)?8 





: ; Labor incomes 
Productive man work units per man 











per year 
| Owner | Part owner Tenant 
100:0n less Aree eciok nik. Aachen ae | $ 27 $ 165 $168 
VOV=125 en oe ie Rie tee ore eee 176 PISS 326 
T2G SUS Oe cc ee eee etree oe ree Ee 334 383 S20 
T1175 Se le On ee ee een 303 407 496 
W7 62200. c3a). Re. se ANE SET. Bees 460 492 yal 
D0 1205 Silt oe eres ee ane ie See Bla 672 825 
Oven 2d sauce. bite bares eve sc bee Ol 1,178 962 


———  —_0b—~XY—a—nrn« OO OO  —=E=E————— 
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Example of Relation of Labor Income to Man Labor, N ebraska.—The 
results of a Nebraska study gives: 


TABLE 28.—RELATION BETWEEN Lasor INcoME AND Erricrency or Man Lasor 








(Nes.)2? 
Average aieees f nae f Productive 
Area of farms (in acres) | labor income Ms Sy animal units 
Serena men per crop acres Sos san 
P farm per man 
A (= OOM erate eeeL ees oes $122 i alal 58.5 6.7 
TOT STEN OE So cetertyac recital kere 355 1.14 90.0 9.5 
51200 Sesto eee s. ses 322 1.38 101.9 10.9 
(i= 2 Ogata erste eesti = 684 1.90 101.2 Teo 
TAR SOLON. a. onsen sie feptn et aeetee 445 2.14 114.0 11.9 
OnGR eA, TOS ec ees Bae 324 2.61 113.5 16.6 
Average (195 farms)..... $385 1.54 98.5 11.4 

















Planning to Reduce Labor Requirements.—During times of scarcity 
of and high prices for labor, plans to reduce labor requirements are often 
of interest. Such reduction must of course be accompanied by a study 
of the possible effect upon farm incomes. Some idea of the labor require- 
ments of crops is obtainable: 

1. By listing the operations required in commercial crop production. 

2. By determining the amount of man and horse labor required for 
each operation. 

3. By reducing the data thus obtained to man days and horse days 
per acre, and 

4. By taking the yield into consideration. 
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Example of Selecting Crops of Low Labor Requirements.—Certain west- 
ern crops recently studied”? summarize as follows: 


TABLE 29.—LaBoR REQUIREMENTS OF Crops (CALIFORNIA) 








eieraee Man-hours Hott Man-hours wee 
Crop yield hours per hours per 

(tons) per acre ees per ton ae 
ALT ali sy yore cots este ek: ate 8.3 49.0 56 5.8 7 
Barleyee nce tn ache ersten: ie Lie, 47 8.4 36 
Canilery peas... qe ene = 2.6 204.0 51 78.0 slyé 
Cantaloupessee-mem tee 6.5 188.0 119 29.0 18 
Corny (Nilo aes eee = 1.3 28.0 41 25.0 36 
Cottongtseed) ia. esis: 0.5 90.0 51 175.0 99 
Gurrants®.csser  ciges ee. iB 250.0 15 151.0 9 
Early potatoes.......... 3.0 119.0 38 40.0 13 
Grainihay sea. eee 220 9.3 31 ac) 15 
Greentcomurne.. «ope Del 102.0 50 52.0 25 
IRMoUOHAOhS noo qa eta oa. 4.1 190.0 21 47.0 5 
Stravwibelnless<.22:ce sau One 1542.0 11 308.0 2 
String beans... ...22.8. 4) 7.5 815.0 85 110.0 12 
Sugar bectsicnss sean 1325 83.0 64 G22 5 
Sweet peas......... 0.3 170.0 66 685.0 258 
DOMatOES 4.2 eee eee 11.3 149.0 52 13.2 5 
Wiheatins She at 2 Jone teal igs 7s 53 11.2 49 
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Data from miscellaneous publications are presented in round numbers: 


TABLE 30.—LABOR REQUIREMENTS OF Crops—UtTaH, GroraiA, Missourt, 


VIRGINIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


WEsT 





Labor requirements per 























acre 
Locality Crop 
Man-days | Horse-days 
Utah ®° Strawberries.......... 40.0 9.2 
Raspberries..45 sa - -- 61.0 JO 
Peaches eed actcbitea am 34.0 12.0 
Prunesee y sesvothald ta stoners 33.0 13.0 
Pears: fered orky. teh sein 22.0 es) 
Apples 24.0 12.0 
SLU EEWbits),, Aone aut one ee DAS 2.9 
Canning peas......... 9.5 NEO 
SpOMeMl) AMIN ooo ones OE 3.4 
SHARD) LOSERS, Go once s5ed 31.0 10.0 
Momatoessa- enh oe - 37.0 17.0 
RO ta tOSryo.s cre ety hse 13.0 13:0 
Onionsaygs eto sees 38.0 15,0 
Sugar beets............ 16.0 16.0 
Georgia”® Cotton (upland)....... 14.0 50.0 
Corn.. nae 3.3 3, I 
Peanut note Bp){0) 29 
COA TCR se ETA is be 1.3 1.9 
Cowpea hay.......... 1.9 Deel 
Sorghum silage........ 6.7 6.8 
Watermelons......... 5.4 5.0 
Sweet potatoes........ 10.3 5.0 
Slutuene (Cente 5 5 slag uoS 26.2 14.4 
Missouri22 | Corn, husked......... DB 4.0 
Wheat, oats and rye.... & 2.5 
Cowpens ieee 2.0 D..& 
Potatoes a cemmesn oat 6.0 4.0 
FROTMB TOES Verarecie + sect 1220 10.0 
Oatihayae acc erect css 0.8 1.9 
iy, Waianae! Con, .cooncancs so eee oF alt 4.3 
Wine tee irceyees, oo ceteciorartis 2.3 3.4 
18 hyde yevenrntnt cates, Nord cAeons 0.8 0.7 
IROtatOes amu. ceeiac © a 10-2 8.2 
ANG OVO Ns cdtoios colo one 38.0 583 
Pennsylvania?! | Corn, grain..........- 6.9 6.2 
@orm) silagessererraa mc 6.5 0 4 
IROtatOesaae eae s OF 9.3 
Oateeersrtomthrane cioctan 1:6 2.6 
AWW eet anaacy thoto Procaicrel oneoke 2.0 3.9 
PNNGH OIE co onion meu wc 6.1 Si 
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Detailed Labor Requirements of Cotton and Strawberries.—To illustrate 
the method of finding a basis for computing the figures in Tables 29 and 
30 two detailed individual cases are given: 


TasLe 31.—DerramteD Lasor REQUIREMENTS OF PRopDUCING CoTTON (CALIFORNIA) 
Yield 34 bale = 1,200 lb. seed cotton 








Acres Acres Man- | Horse- 
Operations per day | per day | hours hours 
per man |per horse} per acre | per acre 
Plow, 6-7 in., 8 mules, 2—14-in. bottoms....... 5.0 0.62 2.0 16.0 
Drrigatine Once, ote MEAG. oak. eee settee oer 10.0 OE 1.0 
IDoublexdisc,.4horses-e coe eee ee 10.0 2.5 KE) 4.0 
Drag SOTSeshkn. sees Acc hea oe hae Cee 10.0 1.25 10 8.0 
Last: Sch OTSES Pes cca oe eae bes eee en oe 5.0 1.67 220 6.0 
Smooth. <2 NOSCS. a... ene chee eae ee eee 10.0 5.0 120 2.0 
Plant (2 horses, 2 rows, 36 in. apart)........ eel 220 6.0 0.8 1.6 
Irrigating (2 times between Apr. 15 and 
Beat Layette. Ma alae ee 5.0 .- 2.0 
Disc-cultivate (away from, “bar off,”’ 2 horses)} 10.0 5.0 120 2.0 
Chhackic) tae ds Se kd Sa 1.0 raw 10.0 
Gultivate up to ——“warpr o: an. ase eee 10.0 5.0 10 2.0 
TITS A te.5-GLIMesae se hee cen ohgee ee ee ee 4.0 att 255 
Cultivate 3 times (alternate to Aug. 15)...... 10.0 5.0 1.0 2.0 
UrrIgsbe so MOLE Lanes see euet te | eee ieee 4.0 Dee 
TLOGEWICE aah see eee ae USE Re CT eS 0.5 20.0 
Pick—man pick 150-250 lb. per day— % acre. . 0.17 60.0 
Mo tals Becta ait ote oi eae oe i ee 108.8 43.6 
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TABLE 32.—Derrartep Lasor REQUIREMENTS OF PRODUCING STRAWBERRIES 


(CALIFORNIA) 
(Flat Land, Irrigated) 
Yield 200 chests per acre 


SEE SS aoa aacaseeneeaianay 7 





Man- | Horse- 
First year operations per day hours hours 
per man [per horse] per acre | per acre 

Plow (8 in. deep, 4-6 horse gang)............ 4, 0.8 D5 12.5 
Harrowa(2 times, 4 NOrses)j..-esss4- 06 -- 4-3. 8. 2.0 al 5.0 
Ridemen(ehorse and plow) eae crt be -ticr ieee = 4. 4.0 PS 215s 
Smmogehimeulye Wand serrate ace chelates 0. 140.0 
[Pera OUlis. 5.0.0. Go tsorciGIs Oo 516 O:ce0. Ceo pio) acl ctoncyc 0. 200.0 
Ei@@ eyacl WGGGl TIES oan Ge comacocoeo Henn nne 0. 250.0 
Caltivateu(twice: wy: band )eeec cme ce) cons sp 0. 20.0 
TEARS Hi io.o doom eon bbe oc ome a omer 2 60) 
Bedding in runners,........+-++-+++seeeees 0. 200.0 

TRayiell HHRShy SHEAAIAS on odananEa@bs op domo van boc 821.2 20.0 
Operations other years: 
@uitineott tops Onces-taeis + eitacl. cla ek a 0.08 1245.0 
Cultivater(oyahand O.times)qa ose e-ney ter 0.1 100.0 
Hocrangduweed) (Stiles) sa selenieus -ld.e oi 0.02 500.0 
Irrigate (once a week, man does 10 acres per 

Cy ee DIE SE Ee OY, 2) 2 is 0.4 25.0 
Picking (2-3 chests per day)............---. 0.01 1,000.0 





Since plants bear 3 crops, multiply 15,750 














by 3 

5, 250 

Add man-hours, first year __ 820 

Total man-hours, four years 6,070 

Average man-hours, per year 1,520 
Average yields Hence 1,520 man-hours and 5 horse-hours 


First year — 25 chests 


Third year —350 chests 
Fourth year—125 chests 


4)800 
200 


per year produce 1 acre or 200 chests of 
Second year—300 chests strawberries. 
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Variation in Labor Needs.—An example of the range in labor needs 
for the same crops grown under different conditions of soil, topography, 
yield, and equipment is illustrated in the following tables: 


TaBLE 33.—VaRIATION IN LaBor NEEDS OF BARLEY (CALIFORNIA) 














YO (enn Yield tons Man-hours per | Horse-hours per 

acre acre 
1 Barley 1.4 14.0 42 
2 Barley 1.4 9.0 59 
3 Barley LAG 22.0 a2 
4 Barley 1.4 7615; 46 
5 Barley 1.4 7.0 24 
6 Barley te 18.0 PH 
7 Barley ae 5.2 67 
8 Barley iO 7.0 43 

















Planning to Produce Family and Farm Supplies.—In the chapter, 
‘‘Farm Profits,’ is shown the value of home, family food, and fuel. 
These contribute in a substantial way to the farm income. Their 
inclusion in the farm program should be carefully considered. 

Planning to Produce Vegetables.—The vegetable garden, in itself, offers 
an interesting example of planning the work to obtain a steady supply 
of vegetables and at the same time meet crop growing requirements. 
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TABLE 34.—PLANTING PLAN FOR VEGETABLE GARDEN IN THE MippiLE Corron BELT 


(For a farm family of five adults or their equivalent. 
144 ft. wide, rows 200 ft. long) 


Size of plot, 200 ft. long by 


cen UTE EIUAE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERED 


Row 
No. 


to 


Qo rr w 


oo On 


et 


12 
13 


14 
15 
16 
1y/ 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 


Final plantings 




















Crop 





ow Earliest planting : 
space, : First crops 
Saat period 
Period 
4 Feb. 15—Mar. 15 | 150 ft. asparagus, 50 ft. herbs 
3 Jan. 1-Feb. 28 Cabbage, lettuce between cab-| Aug. 1-15 
bages 
3 | Feb. 1-28 Early white potatoes do 
3 do do do 
3 do Early garden peas Aug. 30 
3 do Early turnips; radishes to mark | Aug. 15-30 
rows 
3 do Green onions from sets do 
3 Feb. 15—Mar. 15 | Spinach do 
3 do Cauliflower Sept. 15—Oct. 1 
3 do 100 ft. early beets, 100 early 
carrots 
3 do Dry onions from seed; radishes to 
mark rows 
3 do do 
3 do 100 ft. parsnip; 100 ft. salsify; 
radishes to mark rows 
3 Mar. 1—30 Medium garden peas Aug. 1-30 
3 do Snap beans Oct. 1-15 
_ 3 | Mar. 1-30 Early sweet corn Oct. 1-15 
3 Mar. 15—Apr. 15 | Early sweet potatoes do 
3 do do do 
3 Apr. 1—30 Medium early snap beans do 
3 do Medium early sweet corn 
3 do do 
4 Mar. 15—Apr. 15 | Early tomatoes 
4 do Medium early tomatoes 
4 do Pole lima beans 
3 do 100 ft. egg plant, 100 ft. pepper 
3 do Okra 
6 do 100 ft. cucumber, 100 ft. summer 
squash 
6 do Muskmelon 
9 do Watermelon 
9 do do 
9 do do 
9 do Winter squash 
4 May 1-30 Main crop tomatoes 
4 do do 
3 do Third planting sweet corn 
3 do do 
144 








Sweet corn 


do 

do 
Cauliflower 
Green beans 


Cabbage 
do 
Spinach * 


Celery 
Turnip 

Kale 

Green onions 
Beets 
Collards 
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A garden laid out according to this plan would contain a little less 
than 24 acre. In addition it is advised that }4 acre of late sweet potatoes 
and 44 acre of late white potatoes be planted to provide a winter supply 
of these vegetables. It is suggested that cowpeas or some other catch 
crop be planted between the rows of the long-season crops at their last 
cultivation and that fall and winter cover crops be planted on ground 
not occupied by vegetables all the season, these crops to be turned under 
for improving the soil. 

Size of Garden to Provide Vegetables.—The size of the garden necessary 
to supply vegetables for a family of a given number of persons will be 
influenced largely by the climatic conditions, the quality of the soil, the 
likes and dislikes of the family, and the method of cultivation of the gar- 
den (whether largely by horse labor, by man labor, or by a combination 
of both). 

Kentucky finds** that a 14-acre plot, systematically cropped, can be 
made to supply a family of six. 

‘In California a garden on good soil, 100 ft. square, will furnish ample 
vegetables for a family of five, excepting potatoes and dry beans. 

Planning to Produce Fruit—The family orchard is a factor in both 
reducing the living costs and in adding variety to the menu. 

Goodrich®? suggests for a Southern family of five: 


10 apple trees 3 Japanese persimmon trees 
3 pear trees 11 peach trees 

2 plum trees 15 grape vines 

2 fig trees 25 dewberry vines 


strawberries between trees to extent desired. 


Taylor,*4 with California conditions in mind, offers a plan of planting 
to include: 


6 apple 2 walnut 6 raspberry 
6 apricot 2 pecan 6 blackberry 
2 cherry 6 pear 6 hydrib berries 
2 nectarine 1 quince 12 currant 
10 peach 2 fig 200 strawberry 
6 plum 30 grape , 2 lemon 
4 prune 6 olive 2 orange 
4 almond 


Several varieties of different times of ripening are to be selected to 
prolong the season of supply. 

Planning the Reorganizing of Going Concerns.—When a given farm 
business is already established but doubt is felt concerning the wisdom 
of continuing, a frank facing of assets and liabilities will aid. Merely 
talking the matter over with an interested audience often helps to clarify 
one’s vision, especially if the audience is an understanding one. The 
_mere presentation tends to crystallize one’s ideas into concrete shape and ~ 
brings about deductions to guide the future course of procedure. . 
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For instance, a certain ranch was devoted to alfalfa, dairy, and hogs. More capital 
was needed. Due to the small size of the dairy and hog herds, only about one-half 
the alfalfa acreage was required for stock needs. Alfalfa produced and sold as hay 
would command a price only sufficient to pay the cost of production. By turning 
under the excess acreage and planting to sugar beets and milo, a cash surplus of 
$2,000 above operating expenses was made available. 

In another case, the question arose as to whether a given farm business should be 
continued. Investigation showed that an expense of $13,000 could be met only to the 
extent of $12,000—unless further investments were made. Heavy interest on deferred 
payments and a high cost of irrigation water were responsible. The estimate of 
$12,000 gross income did not include the risk of loss from disease or climatic factors. 
The only way to break even was a further investment of $10,000 the better to organize 
and conduct the business. 

A group of colonists located on small acreages, agreeing to make payments monthly 
or to forfeit their payments and improvements. Seventy-five per cent failed because 
of lack of capital or insufficient returns to pay running and household expenses and to 
meet payments all at the same time. Many of the failures were traceable to ignorance 
of farming or to carelessness in investigating the agricultural possibilities of their 
purchases. 

A man purchased 20 acres of shallow land, put in a pumping plant and seeded 
18 acres to alfalfa. His yields were 314 tons per acre, and his market paid $11. 
Even with this price, which happened to be a good one at the time for alfalfa in his 
section, his total income—$700—was not sufficient to meet his payments and pay 
operating expenses. Purchasing at $125 per acre, paying $25 down and assuming 
a debt of the remainder to be paid off in five equal installments with interest at 7 per 
cent, his annual payments amounted to $512 at the end of the second year. 


Suggestions for Reorganizing a Going Concern.—It behooves a man 
to make a careful study of his expenses and receipts in order to gain a 
clear cut understanding as to where he stands. If he cannot see his way 
clear under present arrangements to win out, he must take proper steps 
to reorganize his business. There is no given rule for making changes, 
but for most men some suggestion will be found in the following: 

(a) Increasing Acreage.—A larger acreage is needed. This may be 
secured by purchase or by leasing. 


Forty acres in barley, producing 16 sacks, worth on an average $2.00, gives a gross 
income of $1,280. If a gross income of $3,000 is needed and grain must be continued, 
by leasing at a rental of one-fourth the crop, this sum can be secured from 70 additional 
acres if same conditions are to be met on the leased land and equal care given the crop. 


(b) Change in Crop.—A change should be made in the character of 
crops being raised, selecting those offering greater acreage returns. 

One hundred acres of land now cropped to Egyptian corn, yielding 2,000 Ib. per 
acre, and worth $3.00 per hundred weight and costing $3,350 to produce, all work being 
hired, may be suitable for the production of sugar beets and raise 10 tons per acre, 
worth $10.00 per ton at a cost of $70. The returns above operating expenses could 
thus be increased from $2,650 to $8,000 by the substitution of a more profitable crop. 

(c): Introduction of Live Stock.—The introduction of live stock, either 
to provide an opportunity for utilizing one’s labor to a greater extent, 
or to turn crops into greater profits by selling off as meat. 
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On an alfalfa ranch, situated far from a market, the crop, sold as hay, year in and 
year out brought only the cost of production, $3 or $4. By feeding to dairy cows 
along with corn, silage, stock beets, or concentrated feeds, the operator can find 
profitable employment throughout the year instead of only during the summer 
months. Moreover, with cows producing an average of 20 lb. of milk daily for a 
300-day milking period, and the butterfat sold, the annual gross income per cow was 
$80. If $30 be set aside for labor and overhead charges and $20 for feeds other than 
hay, each cow paid $30 for the use of the alfalfa, or at the rate of about $8 per ton— 
while the cost of harvest was to some extent eliminated. The value of the hay was 
more than doubled. 

A small flock of sheep or poultry to consume farm or kitchen wastes and thus 
return an income for what would otherwise be wasted, is another example of the 
introduction of live stock. 


(d) Improving Soil Quality.—The building up of the quality of the 
soil. 


A farm situated on certain of the lighter types of soil, utilized for 50 years for 
grain, is capable of raising neither large nor varied crops under present conditions. 
By the use of green manure crops, stable manures, intelligent selection of certain com- 
mercial fertilizers, or the growing of leguminous crops, the land can once more be 
brought.to a high state of productivity. 


(e) Utilizing Labor.—A change in cropping program to permit more 
work for man and stock, to eliminate idle horses, to increase the number 
of crops, or to work with less stock. 


If a farm is given over to the raising of one crop—barley for instance—it is evident 
that the bulk of the work comes during the months of preparing a seed bed and plant- 
ing—November, December, January, or February—and again during harvest— 
June and July. Sufficient stock must be available to get the crop planted or harvested 
within rather narrow limits of time. The stock is then usually idle the rest of the 
year—at least so far as work on the home place is concerned. If, however, instead of 
a straight grain program, other crops are included demanding attention at times not 
required by the grain, the stock, men, and implements can be worked more days and 
to better advantage. On the farm in mind milo, Egyptian corn, or beans might be 
included—thus helping out the work schedule and providing the first step towards a 
rotation of crops, something usually very desirable. Any of these crops can be put in, 
grown, and harvested, without interfering with the time required by the grain. 

When it costs about 25¢ per day to feed a horse and an additional 25 ¢ for overhead 
charges—interest, depreciation, horse-shoeing and mortality, each horse necessitates a 
yearly expenditure of $175. If a ranch, operating under such costs, consists of 320 
acres, and ten horses will handle the grain, then, under the usual method of grain rais- 
ing, they will work not to exceed 150 days out of the year. This makes a charge of 
nearly $12 a day for horse work. If, however, 120 acres should be put in summer 
crops and 200 acres in grain, the work could be handled by 8 horses—two head less— 
and there would be 185 days’ work available—or the cost per day would drop from 
$12 to less than $7. 

On another farm, it may be possible to institute a rotation of crops without increas- 
ing the number of work stock so that three crops can be secured in 2 years, thus adding 
to the number of sources of income. An irrigated farm now raising beans, crops 
might be rotated in a way to produce a summer crop of sugar beets, followed by a 
fall sowing of barley to be cut for hay, this in turn to be followed by a summer crop 
‘of a non-saccharine sorghum, or of beans. 
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(f) Use of Tractor.—Replacement of horses with a tractor. 


On large areas farmed to grain or to one special field crop, study may indicate the 
desirability of replacing a certain amount of work stock by a gasoline tractor. This is 


particularly possible when a large number of horses must be kept the year round for 


a limited period of work; when two shifts can be worked to advantage on a rush job; 
when the tractor can be used for clearing land, breaking new ground, pumping 
for irrigation, In connection with a harvester, or when weedy grain makes horse 
harvesting difficult. 


(g) Financing.—Increased or better financing to utilize land to better 
advantage. 


A farmer raising alfalfa on 230 acres, specializing in hay production, and maintain- 
ing 75 cows and 20 sows, finds (1) that alfalfa sold as hay pays but little more than 
the cost of production; (2) that the dairy is profitable; and (8) that the hogs are the 
most profitable. More financing is needed, however, in order to purchase stock to 
utilize the alfalfa in excess of that needed by the present herd. This, when secured on 
the basis of profits already made, will permit a doubling of the income right from the 
start. 

Another farm newly developed has an indebtedness of $8,000, payable one-fourth 
each year, with interest on deferred payments at 7 per cent. This means that $2,560 
must be forthcoming at the end of the first year, $2,420 at the end of the second year, 
and so on. Even if the ranch or general farm, contains as much as 100 acres, the 
indebtedness to be met places a heavy burden upon it. This is especially true in the 
case of young orchards when the crops which can be raised between the trees are 
limited in variety and acreage. By floating a new loan through other sources which 
will permit the loan to run five years before becoming payable and allowing payment 
to extend over a period of ten years, the new venture may be successfully financed, 
whereas in the first case the project would have great difficulty in making enough to 
meet the payments as they come due. This would be particularly true if the operator 
were not well versed in the handling of a farm under his local conditions. 

A reduction of the rate of interest from 8 to 7 per cent would result in a saving of 
$100 annually on a loan of $10,000. It should be stated, however, that, in financing 
farms, the rate of interest is of less importance than the terms of paying off the 
principal. One may have the choice of paying 7 per cent for the money he needs and 
be allowed 10 years to meet the loan, or he may pay 6 per cent and be obliged to wipe 
out all indebtedness in 5 years. While the character of the industry will determine 
the rate of speed with which the loan can be paid, the longer period, even at a slightly 
higher rate, is more desirable for the average man. 


(h) Providing Irrigation.—Provision for better irrigation. 
A certain ranch devoted to wheat is capable of raising high yields. Under dry- 


_ farming conditions, this would be 1,500 lb. If water could be secured for $2 an acre 


per year, the yield would be 2,000 lb. Taking into account the increased cost of 
harvest for the larger crop, the results would stand (1919 data): 


Tora. Cost, 


Cost To Cost or Cost or INCLUDING TAXES 
PUT IN GROWING HARvEstT AND INSURANCE 
Dry farmed.......... near R= Bee ee $ 8.50 $14.60 
fierce Cine eysversis caciers 5.50 $2.00 12.50 22.00 
VALUE OF GROSS PROFIT IN FAVOR OF 
5 YIELD @ 4¢ FROM 100 ACRES IRRIGATION 
Wrrvan armed tr. ceies cysie.'s oh o,-r2 $30.00 $1,540 


PEHI@OUCH. oss eso se teeaee 40.00 1,800 $340 
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(i) Reducing Operating Expenses.—Many short cuts are possible in 
farm work with resultant reduction of operating expenses. 


One firm stacks hay with a crew of 19 men; another with a crew of 7 men. 
While the first puts up 60 tons a day, the work is not well organized and the hay 
eosts 68¢ a ton to stack. In the second field the cost is 50¢ a ton, although the 
crew puts up but 36 tons a day. 

A certain small farm devoted to fruit production and run by a paid manager cut its 
annual expense from $2,700 to $1,500 by the substitution of a working foreman for a 
former office man. ; 


Other short cuts may be noted in such suggestions as: 


1. Water horses before feeding grain. 

2. Let fowls have the run of the corrals and save what would otherwise be waste 
grain. 

3. Use no good hay for bedding. 

4. Save time by the use of a large milk separator. 

5. Feed hay to stock cows in the field by placing in small bunches rather than in 
large piles. 

6. Save all grain sacks. 

7. Watch hired cooks—especially to see that they utilize leftovers. 

8. Feed eggs instead of meat when the hens are laying plentifully. 

9. Buy the cheaper cuts of meat, give plenty of milk and vegetables. Watch the 
garbage can as a check on a hired cook. 

10. Let cultivation replace excessive irrigation. 

11. Protect implements from the weather. 

12. Clean ditch banks before weeds go to seed. 

13. Repair machinery in advance of sending it into the field. 

14. Buy those things which can be purchased more cheaply than made or 
raised—i.e., farm implements, wagons, and the like. 

15. Provide proper sleeping quarters for the men. 


(j) Increasing Yields.—Increasing yields now below the optimum. 


On a certain ranch devoted to the production of potatoes, it was found that by 
plowing twice as deep, at an additional cost of $2.50, and giving $5 worth more of soil 
preparation and crop cultivation, the crop returns would be $20 to $30 additional for 
the $7.50 invested. 


There is, however, in crop production a point where increased yields 
can not be secured without disproportionate increased expenses. ‘This is © 
the so-called ‘‘ point of diminishing returns.” 


If a given ranch in a high state of cultivation is producing 4,000 Ib. of barley per 
acre worth $1.10 per hundredweight, to effect an increase to 4,500 Ib. may necessitate 
field management involving an expenditure of $10 to $12, so that the increased yield 
is not sufficient to warrant the added cost required to obtain jit. 


Planning Special Programs.—In localities, remote from sources 
of supply, where the time and energy involved will make proportionate 


ns 
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returns, attempts should be made to include a good vegetable garden, 
a family fruit orchard, poultry, a cow or two, and enough hogs to consume 
the kitchen waste and to work over the stable manure. A judicious 
planting of flowers, shrubs, and lawn will always pay in added attrac- 
tiveness to the home. 

These items take time and close attention. They add materially to 
the variety of the table and offer additional income, but they make it 
necessary for some one to be on hand to milk, feed, and water 365 days in 
the year. For this reason many orchardists and others specializing in one 
or at most two or three crops do not take kindly to a change in program 
making, as it makes not only for more work but for greater confinement. 

Gathering Data in Planning.—The necessity for care in reasoning 
and calculating farm management problems may be judged from the 
following answers to a test question given advanced students who had had 
a term of class work, asking as to the possibilities of profit from a given 
farm plan. The answer, for conditionsexisting at the time, was a $1,600 
labor income. 

Determinations of labor income were submitted as follows: 


$ 800 
1,000 
1,600 
2,300 
3,300 
4,900 
7,300 


The first two answers did not do the business credit; the last four 
would mean bankruptcy or close figuring if other means were not available 
than provided for in the plan. 

Correct Data Essential.—Special stress must be placed upon the neces- 
sity of using correct data in drawing deductions concerning any project. 
Each item entering into the scheme should be carefully scanned and 
critically tested. It is better to have too much rather than too little 
information. This applies to the prospective farmer, to the man who is 
thinking of agriculture as a field for investment, to the man already estab- 
lished who desires to know how he stands, and to the established farmer 
who wishes to branch out into larger or different industries. 

Sources of Data.—In this connection it is well to accept opinions only 
from reliable, well-informed, experienced, disinterested men versed in the 
local conditions affecting the problem. Precaution suggests the -avoid-. 
ance of data not directly applicable. The use of material collected from 
different sections of a state, and, therefore, applying only to state wide 
conditions should not be used as an absolute index to an individual ranch. 
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This may be illustrated by the influence of crop yields. Assume one is interested 
in the production of apples and finds it necessary to obtain $4,000 annually to cover 
interest, operating, and family expenses. If the land in mind is typical of the condi- 
tions prevailing in certain well-established commercial sections, and the crop is valued 
at an average of $1.00 per box, the acreage sufficient to produce this sum will vary 
with the possible yields. If the land is capable of producing best crops—and very few 
growers obtain them—of an annual output of 400 boxes per acre, only 10 acres of 
bearing orchard will be required to give $4,000. If the land will produce good crops 
of 250 boxes, 16 acres will be required instead of 10. Should the land, however, be 
only usual land and thus producing yields of 150 boxes, the area necessary to return 
$4,000 will amount to 27 acres. Hence the need of detailed knowledge: 

1. As to what sums are needed by the operator. 

2. A clear understanding as to the producing power of a given farm. 


This second point may be further amplified by studying its present 
production and its possible production if better methods are employed, 
which again will influence the necessary acreage. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE SOIL FACTOR 


Soil quality, with its far reaching effect upon crop production, 
claims an important place when plans are being drawn up to serve 
as a basis for conducting a farm business, and due consideration should 
be given to plans which provide for the maintenance or actual increase 
in soil productivity. 

Success in Farming Depends on Crop-producing Power of the Land. 
Continued success in farming largely depends on the crop-producing 
power of the soil; or, in other words, upon maintenance or increase of 
present fertility rests in great measure the earning power of the land. 
But in matters pertaining to soil fertility, science is far ahead of practice. 
That is, investigations of the need of improving soil conditions, and the 
methods by which such improvements can be attained, have advanced 
beyond actual field practice. Farmers are slow to take up methods of 
rebuilding soils, and yet of all practices, maintenance or increase of the 
crop-producing power of the land is first in importance. 

There would be no particular gain in analyzing why this is so; it makes 
little difference to what the delay and hesitancy are due. It may be 
lack of information concerning needs or methods, or lack of faith in the 
outcome, or indifference, or lack of courage to face a program often of 
long time duration, or it may be lack of capital or equipment, or inability 
to spare fields for the required periods. 

Correlating Recommendations and Practices.—The farm manager 
new to agriculture or to a community is likely to find himself at a loss 
properly to correlate two apparent extremes, the one being recommenda- 
tions of what should be done and how to proceed; the other what is 
actually being accomplished in a commercial way. There is as a rule 
sufficient evidence to support the recommendations, there are also 
conditions in many instances which operate to force a change in the sug- 
gested plan, and, at times, to prohibit its use in any way. 

For instance, a recommendation to plow under straw or manure, in dry land farm- 
ing where insufficient moisture is available to rot the mass of vegetation turned under, 
may result in the introducing of an insulating layer and seriously interfere with the 
germinating and growth of the next year’s crop. Or the suggestion that a year be lost 
in growing cash crops so that a legume crop may be included in the rotation for green 
manure purposes, may curtail receipts to an untenable extent. A proposed plan in- 
eluding a hoed crop for the sake of killing weeds may be out of place where labor is 


scarce or at a premium. 
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A farm manager should, however, be thoroughly posted concerning 
the recommended practices for maintaining or increasing the crop-pro- 
ducing power of the land, and should learn intelligently to sift out what 
can and what cannot be used to advantage. He should also be aware 
of the usual practice in the community, and possess a working knowledge 
of what has been tried and found wanting. 

Introducing New Practices.—To introduce new practices into a 
community requires courage, patience, perseverance, foresight, knowledge. 
Clear thinking and acting on the part of a farm manager to bring about 
a more stable agriculture through attention to soil matters, offers a real 
field for public service. 

Accepting Experiment Station Findings.—Since land must ordinarily 
be used for money-making purposes rather than as an experiment station, 
it pays to accept as correct the teachings of government and state 
institutions and to concern oneself only with how these apply to specific 
conditions. 

I have no wish to discourage experimentation. My aim rather is to 
impress the fact that one can not afford to duplicate extensive investiga- 
tions—e.g., green manuring as a means of replacing humus, proper 
preparation of the seed bed, selection of a pedigreed sire, age to breed, 
methods of feeding. These have been or are being well worked out. 
One can therefore spend his time to better advantage determining the 
adaptability of detailed findings for his particular farm. His queries 
should run—does my farm need green manuring? Will it pay me to 
utilize the stable manure produced? Shall I plow deep or shallow? 
Where can I secure pure seed? 

Take advantage of the findings of your agricultural institutions, see 
what your neighbors are doing, investigate every possible detail. 

Most individual problems are purely local, and involve a determina- 
tion as to how far the needs of a particular farm necessitate or permit 
the adoption of definite principles. 

There is much work to be done in proving that a well kept summer 
fallow will actually kill weeds, conserve moisture, and increase crops; 
that properly handled straw, manure and green vegetation will improve 
the humus content; that breaking of a plowpan, even though expensive, 
pays; that judicious use of fertilizers, intelligently handled, will often 
pay dividends; that properly handled stable and barnyard manure, 
properly cared for, has a substantial value. | 

Ways of Improving Soil Quality.—Briefly summed up, the ways of 
improving soil quality are by use of one or more of the following methods: - 

(a) Rotation, 

(b) Green manuring, 

(c) Commercial fertilizers, 

(d) Stable manures. 
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Will Improving Soil Quality Pay?—From the farm management 
viewpoint the question involved in considering the utilization of any 
(or all) of these is, will it pay? ' 

In our treatment of these subjects we shall follow a procedure to 
show: 

1. The definite purpose of each, 

2. Farm management recommendations, 

3. Extent of present actual use. 


ROTATION OF CROPS AND CROPPING SYSTEMS 


Definition of Rotation of Crops.—Rotation of crops is the utilization 
of botanically different crops in a sequence of planting. An example of a 
rotation is grain followed by potatoes the second year and beans the third; 
or alfalfa three years, followed by grain during the fall of the fifth year, 
corn the summer of the sixth year, grain the fall of the sixth year, and 
back into alfalfa the spring of the seventh year. 

Purpose of Rotation of Crops.—Rotation of crops first of all provides 
facilities for the preservation of fertility by permitting the growing of green 
manure crops to keep up humus and plant foods, by alternating deep 
and shallow rooted crops, by providing for a balanced removal of plant 
food, by providing for the actual restoring of plant food as in the case of 
nitrogen restored by legumes. It also aids in controlling insécts, diseases, 
and weeds, and in permitting better methods of cultivation and an 
occasional advantageous change in the depth of plowing. 

Crop Rotation Presupposes Prepared Plan.—Rotation of crops 
usually presupposes the use of a well thought out plan for supplying 
sufficient feed—particularly roughage, hay, and pasture, with possibly 
grain for the stock—and for producing the most profitable cash crop or 
crops possible in the locality, in combination with a system which will 
build up productiveness, control pests, and systematize labor. 

Definition of Cropping System.—A cropping system is systematic 
crop rotation evenly balanced on several fields in such a way that one 
crop will follow another in a definite order and according to a definite 
plan, while yet uniform production is so maintained that the annual 
acreage of all crops remains constant year in and year out during the 
entire period of the rotation. 

Cropping systems cover, therefore, several fields under the standard 
rotation, and with this rotation so handled that at any given time each 
field is at a different stage of the rotation from the others, so as to insure 
a constant supply of products. 

Multiplying Cropping Systems.—More than one cropping system can 


_be planned for the same farm, and in fact, if the farm 1 is large enough more 
than one will be required. 
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Determining Cropping Systems.—Just what rotation to institute will 
largely depend on the local conditions and the purpose for which the ranch 
is being run. 


For instance, where alfalfa and cattle are being raised, grain will fit in admirably, 
using one-half the ranch for grain and one-half for alfalfa, alternating a portion each 
year, as follows: alfalfa 4 years, grain annually for 4 years. Each year plow up one- 
fourth of the oldest and most run out alfalfa and seed to barley. During the same 
season seed down one-fourth of the last year’s barley land to alfalfa. This may seem 
a short rotation, but it may be noted that cattle pastured on the alfalfa materially 
shorten its life, so that it is well not to retain the planting too long. The barley 
benefits from the nitrogen left by the alfalfa, and at the same time its annual culti- 
vation kills out the foxtail, or other weeds that tend to creep into deteriorating 
stands of alfalfa. 

If labor conditions will permit, a corn crop can be grown between grain crops, Or, 
if the soil requires humus, green manure crops can be substituted or run with the grain 
crops. 

Or if the general scheme is the production of potatoes, a rotation can be figured out 
to include alfalfa—both for its beneficial action on the soil and for the hay it will yield 
for the work stock, or if the land cannot be spared for alfalfa, another legume such as 
beans could be used. 


Rules for Use in Planning Rotations.—For general guidance in plan- 
ning rotation of crops or cropping systems the following rules are well 
had in mind. 

(a) Alternate crops requiring deep plowing with crops doing well with 
shallow plowing. 

(b) Aim to have the land in a perennial legume or sod for several 
consecutive years. 

(c) Follow a leguminous crop with a non-leguminous. 

(d) Follow a winter-growing crop with a summer crop rather than 
fallow, if the crop and water are available. 

(e) Follow deep rooting crops with shallow rooting crops. 

(f) Have a succession of crops always available for pasture purposes ~ 
if stock feeds must be provided. 

(g) Avoid fallowing—better utilize a green manure crop. 

(h) In general a good rotation includes one money crop, one clean- 
tilled crop, one hay crop, one leguminous crop. 

(i) Alternate occasionally with a clean cultivated crop to control 
weeds. 

Example of a Rotation and Cropping System.—Having determined 
the crops which it is possible to grow at a profit on a given piece of land, 
a scheme can be evolved which will cover both the farm and the soil 
needs. The following example will illustrate crop rotations worked into 
a cropping system: 

Selecting the Crops.—Given a farm which has 640 acres of good tillable land, suit- 


able for alfalfa, beans, peas, beets, potatoes, and grain, the alfalfa, beans, and peas will 
usually fulfill all the requirements of the soil as regards nitrogen-gathering. When 
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the soil is poor in humus, or where the humus burns out rapidly, provision must be 
made for returning it to the soil. This can be accomplished most easily and quickly 
by sowing with the grain crop some form of green manure crop which can be left to 

make its growth after the grain is off, and can then be plowed under. Or, if ample 

' water is available from rainfall or irrigation, after the grain is off, the land can be 
moistened and then prepared for the reception of the green manure crop. With the 
warm weather present in the summer time the crop will make a quick growth and will 
be ready for plowing under in the fall in time to permit it to rot during the winter. In 
the rotation which we will consider, clover can take the place of alfalfa, peas the place 
of beans, and oats, wheat, or barley can constitute the grain. 

Planning the Order of Crops for the Hxample.—After selecting the crops, which i in this 
instance are to be alfalfa, barley, beans, and potatoes, the next step will be the planning 
of the order in which these crops are to be raised. In the majority of cases it will be 
found better to leave the alfalfa in for 2 years. By this method some hay can be 
obtained the first year, and considerable the second. The last crop should be left and 
plowed under. By this means humus is replaced in the soil. Alfalfa is lending itself 
as a most desirable crop, as the crops which follow it are recordbreakers. In order to 
facilitate the killing of alfalfa before putting in the next crop—something which can be 
done with comparative ease, as the alfalfa will not be old enough to possess roots of the 
size and toughness of old alfalfa fields—potatoes or beans should follow the alfalfa. 
Potatoes do very well on this land, and, as they do not tax the soil, they leave it in 
excellent shape for the beet crop. As they are planted in wide rows, the frequent 
and thorough cultivation which they require can be easily done and will at the same 

_time kill the alfalfa shoots which may come up. Beets might follow the alfalfa, but 
more or less trouble would be experienced in cultivating. It is better for the beets to 
follow potatoes for 1 or 2 years. Grain follows the beets, part being cut for hay and 
part for grain. 

Including Commercial Fertilizers in the Example-—When commercial fertilizers are 
required, they will go on the crop will profit most. The manure, when used, will 

_ go on the land to be in potatoes or beets, being put on the previous fall, or on the grain 
crop. 

The Final Rotation of the Example.—The rotation for each field will, therefore, con- 

- sist of: 

TasLEe 35.—A Crop RoraTion For A GIVEN Farm 


1 BYNES SWEDES arora atocel tora Sie latopek ce nGaS ese EMA Rear a beets 
Secondtycanaee ease eee eee tate ae ee beans 
elehrincliny eau reeepeen- tee peryecaars es ee etree ot eee mrs ba grain 
UDeyoendlel \eene cere s clo athe Ge cece ree Meroe ress deiblesysate alfalfa 
IMUBAO SASEH Res ae ad Gm ehate Spel che Oro ee ee cre ee ENE A oe alfalfa 
(Sib Ne RED IR 5% OaRS SAR Re Oe DINE ene ene potatoes 


The Cropping System from an Example.—To maintain approximately uniform annual 
production requires that several fields should be devoted to the rotation, and to follow 
out the scheme to the best advantage the farm should be divided into fields as nearly 
of the same size as possible. The ideal condition is level, uniform land under irriga- 
tion. But as this happy ideal is seldom met with, each farmer must do the best he 
can with what he has. This scheme would call for six fields, the farm would therefore 
be divided into six parts. Each part or field would then receive the treatment accord- 
ing to the scheme, each field starting in at a different point of the rotation the first 
year, that is, field No. 1 would have beets the first year, beans the second year and so on 
down the list. But field No. 2 would omit the first year’s beets, starting with the 
second year and then continue. Field No. 3 would start in with the third year’s 
crop—grain—and then continue, and so on until all the fields were accounted for. 


a 
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Summed up, it would give: 


TaBLe 36.—A Croppinc SYSTEM FOR A GIVEN FARM 


Finup First yparR  Smconp YEAR THIRD YEAR FourtTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 


1 beets beans grain alfalfa alfalfa potatoes 
2 beans grain alfalfa alfalfa potatoes beets 

3 grain alfalfa alfalfa potatoes beets beans 

+ alfalfa alfalfa potatoes beets beans grain 

5 alfalfa potatoes beets beans grain alfalfa 

6 potatoes beets beans grain alfalfa alfalfa 


By this means one-sixth of the farm is in each of beets, of beans, and of barley or 
other grain, one-sixth in first-year alfalfa, one-sixth in second-year alfalfa, and one- 
sixth in potatoes. Congestion of work is prevented and provision is made for the 
principal crop to be beets, while the land is left in good shape for the succeeding crop. 

To Provide More Grain in the Example.—This example considers only one-sixth of 
the land in grain. If more is wanted, some variation will be required from the plan 
given above’ In such a case a rotation might prove feasible consisting of 


Pirstayear eee Sat beets 

Heconadi year ste Mawote. teers oe grain followed by green manure crops 
Mhirdsyeaty seve ere ete oe potatoes 

Rourthisyears 4.2 ere tee ae beans 


In planning the rotations, those fields which are to have the same crops at the start 
should lie together to facilitate handling. 


Planning a Field Arrangement for Rotation of Crops.—When crop | 


rotations are to follow a given plan involving much man and horse labor, 
or when the plan of the farm provides for a cropping system producing 
about the same acreage of pasture, cash, and feed crops annually, all 
fields, lanes, and fence lines, should be planned or rearranged in the most 
efficient way to save time and steps and to waste as little land as possible. 

Use of a Map in Arranging Fields for Crop Rotation.—In order to 
plan a permanent rotation of crops a map should be made of the fields of 
the farm. It is not necessary that this should be an actual survey, 
although a survey map is of great convenience; a drawing giving merely 
acreages of fields to within a quarter or even a half an acre is sufficient 
for practical purposes. An outline map may be made by first pacing the 
boundaries of the farm, noting the field divisions in the sections, and 
measuring angles. The figures thus obtained can then be applied to scale 
and the areas of the various fields secured by mathematical calculations 
based on dividing the map into triangles and getting their measurements 
in areas by using aruler. The total of the fields should nearly check with 
the area of the farm-as given in the deed. An easy way of measuring 
angles is to lay off a good distance, say 100 or 200 ft., down each leg of the 
angle and then to find the distance between these points. 

The advantage of such a map is obvious. It will give the farmer a 
better idea of the layout of the farm and make it easier to plan the crops. 
It can be used for recording important items for reference, such as crops 
grown, fertilizers or manures applied, total yield of crop per acre secured, 
cost of production, income and net profit per acre. "hg 
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If the original map is drawn on tracing cloth, black line prints with 
a white background can be obtained at nominal cost, and any. changes 
in crop acreage or field boundaries can be noted plainly. 

GREEN MANURING 

Definition of Green Manure Crops.—Green manure crops are crops 
grown on the land and turned under green, or even dead, for the purpose 
of improving soil conditions. With certain crops, such as alfalfa, it is 
sometime possible to take off a cutting or two, but the majority of them 
are turned under without harvesting any part. 

Purpose of Green Manuring.—Green manure crops accomplish 
several objects. Their main use, however, is to return humus and nitro- 
gen to the soil. Two classes of green manure crops are recognized—one 
with nitrogen-gathering power, and the other without. Plants such as 
beans, peas, vetches, bur clover, horsebeans, velvet beans, cowpeas, and 
clovers are nitrogen-gatherers, that is they are able to gain their nitrogen 
from sources other than the natural supply in the soil. It is gained by 
means of microscopic bacteria which develop in the knob-like excrescences 
or nodules found on the roots of such plants. Plants which do not have 
the capacity to gather their nitrogen by means of these bacteria are far 
less desirable green manure crops. Of course such nitrogen as non- 
legumes appropriate from the soil is returned when the plant is plowed 
under, but there is no increase. For most purposes one of the plants 
possessing the nitrogen-gathering property—a legume in other words— 
should always be selected for green manuring. 

Determining Need for Artificial Inoculation with Bacteria for Leg- 
umes.— Different legumes require different bacteria. No soil is naturally 
inoculated for all legumes although many soils are abundantly supplied 
with the bacteria needed by leguminous plants commonly grown in a 
community. Once in a while, however, an exception to this rule occurs 
and it is then necessary to introduce the required form of bacteria. 
Whether or not bacteria are needed can be usually told by examining the 
roots of the growing plants upon which they are desired. The plants 
should be carefully dug out—never pulled—and the clinging soil gently 
washed off in a stream of water. If on examination of the legume, which 
has been taken up so carefully that there was no chance of scraping off the 
nodules, none are found, it is a sign that the land needs bacteria. ‘The 
small roots should be examined as well as the long main ones. 

Methods of Introducing Bacteria.—Several ways are open for gaining 
the needed bacteria. The use of half a load of soil from fields where the 
plants.show the nodules can be resorted to, or else a supply of the bacteria 
in bottles can be secured from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture free of charge, with full directions for using. 

Definition of Humus.—Humus is partly decayed animal or vegetable 
matter. A green manure is not humus at the time it is turned under. 
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Various agencies of decay and disintegration must work upon this mass 
of green stuff and break down its composition. When the process has 
reached the point where there is no resemblance to the original material 
it is humus. Continued beyond this point it becomes nothing but ashes. 
Humus is the black, earthy material without definite form which gives 
soils their dark tint on being moistened. 

Purpose of Humus.—Humus plays a very important part in soil 
quality as it has the ability to mellow clay soils and perhaps to bind sandy 
soil, thus preventing crusting and cracking. It permits free circulation 
of air in the soil, gathers and retains moisture, binds loose sandy soils, 
and overcomes the close retentiveness of clays. Finally, in breaking 
down, it liberates plant food. 

Green Manure Crops as Sources of Humus.—The value of a green 
manure crop depends on the amount of humus and nitrogen which can 
be obtained from it. This is based on the amount of green growth pro- 
duced, found by weighing the crop, and by the plant’s ability to collect 
nitrogen from the air, which is determined by chemical analysis. For 
most practical purposes the legume yielding the most tonnage will prove 
the best manure crop. Just what plant to use will depend on local condi- 
tions, one plant doing better in some sections than others. For most 
localities the vetch, Canada field pea, or alfalfa will probably be found 
satisfactory. In addition to the nitrogen gathered from the air by the 
nodule bacteria, other bacteria that live in the decaying vegetable matter 
also fix atmospheric nitrogen. 

Value of Plant Foods from Green Manure Crops.—The following 
table gives an idea of the different yields and the value of the crop in 
dollars and cents, based on its nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
content. It means that if these plant foods had to be purchased in the 
open market, in the form of commercial fertilizers, the cost would be in the 
neighborhood of the sum set opposite each crop. 


TapLe 37.—Moneny VALUE OF PLANT Foops FROM GREEN ManurE Crop 


Values: Nitrogen...........-.+0seee sectors 15¢ per lb. 
Phosphorus. «00206006 we eee eee ces 6¢ per lb. 
Potashics ..4s,0 3 cceiust te spate tees 20¢ per lb. 


Norz.—Both phosphorus and potash are taken from the soil and therefore are 
not net additions to be credited to the crop. 
ES ee 
Yield dry per acre 

(tops and roots) Value per acre 
estimated, tons 


Plant food value per 
ton of dry yield 





$22 





$ 9.39 Wetchaentaes ei teratess cleraetae 2.4 
5.94 Bur: clover <ieh ceasreeer: 16 9 
5.20 Cow peasa. mettmaeen aces 1.2 6 
5.46 Barleyaecoer ae omueaetrnrs 4.4 24 
Bae Melilotus indica........-. 2.4 25 
14.62 Alfalfa (young).......--- LAL 16 


Sn Sere Ce 
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COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


Important Elements.—Of the more common elements required for 
plant growth, phosphoric acid, potash, nitrogen, and lime, when added 
to the soil, usually increase yields. The mineral manures or fertilizers 
on the market today are designed to furnish these ingredients, either as 
simple elements or else in proportions mixed for special crop needs. 

Getting Value from Commercial Fertilizers.—With the increasing 
use of commercial fertilizers the problem of how to secure the most value 
from them is worth considering. Under proper conditions fertilizer 
investments place an additional burden upon the crops so great that any 
way of saving which will lighten this burden should be practiced in justice 
to the crop. When improper methods are followed, the cost of fertilizing 
can easily run up into such prohibitive amounts that no recompense will 
follow the use of commercial fertilizers. 

In general, five possible ways of saving money spent upon fertilizers 
suggest themselves to the scientific farmer. Summed up they are: (a) 
by supplying only such elements as actually give results, eliminating 
all others; (b) by supplying better cultivation, pruning, spraying, 
and other farm practices, rather than by counting on the stimulating 
effects of fertilizers; (c) by closely checking up the plant food values of all 
purchased fertilizers; (d) by mixing the ingredients for any special for- 
mula on the farm, when the same combination can not be purchased 
equally cheap in the open market; and (e) by using high-grade materials 
in preference to those carrying but small percentages of plant foods. 

In fertilizing, the cost of the fertilizer must be more than offset by 
greater net returns, whether this be from increased quantity or better 
quality; or by prolonging the life of the tree, in case of an orchard; or 
by enhancing growth. Whether fertilization will pay or not depends 
on whether they increase yields sufficiently. In well drained, deep, well 
tilled soils, properly supplied with organic matter from stable or green 
manure crops, a special element may still be profitable as a fertilizer. 

To secure the greatest value for the money invested, the first step is 
to choose a fertilizer which embodies all the needs of the crop, and to 
supply the fertilizer for its food value alone. The second step is to check 
up the plant food value of the fertilizer and compare it with the purchase 
price. 

How Commercial Fertilizers are Priced.—Fertilizers are sold either 
at a ton price or at so much per unit or pound of plant food contained—a 
unit representing 1 per cent of a ton, or 20 Ib. Of the two methods, the 
second is by far the fairer of the two. It carries with it a guarantee that 
the purchaser is getting all that he pays for, as he can quickly check up 
the value of the fertilizer by multiplying the guaranteed analysis given 
him by the manufacturer, or printed on the tag attached to the sacks of 
fertilizer, with the current trade value of the plant foods. 
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Correctness of Analyses.—The usual guarantee is correct, because a 
strict watch kept by each State Experiment Station over all fertilizers 
sold in bulk tends to eliminate deceit. From the Director of the Station 
can be obtained a statement as to the value of the different ingredients. 
These vary in different states, because to the original cost must be added 
freight rates from points of supply. 

When buying is done at ton prices, the ote of the fertilizer can be 
quickly determined from a knowledge of plant food values, and thus a 
close check can be kept on all fertilizer purchases. 

Farm Mixtures Versus Factory Mixtures.—Whether it will prove 
cheaper to buy the natural elements and mix them on the farm can be 
rapidly answered by comparing the cost of the material as put up by the 
fertilizer company with the cost to the farm of buying the raw materials 
and going to the expense of mixing them. 

High-grade Materials Preferable-—Other things being equal, ferti- 
lizers made of high-grade materials, or in other words, testing high in 
analysis, are to be preferred, the cost of mixing, sacking, freighting, hand- 
ling, carting, and spreading being materially reduced. The usual filler is 
of little or no value to the land and can be left out just as well as not. 
Should it have any value, as lime, it can usually be put on more cheaply 
as a separate ingredient. 


Stable Manures 


Composition of Stable Manures.—The composition of manure differs 
with age, feed, the kind of animals producing it, and with the handling 
it receives before going on the field. General approximate analyses 
show the following amounts of plant foods present: 


TABLE 38.—ComPosITION OF STABLE MANURES 


Pounds per ton of manure 





Nitrogen Phosphorus Potash 





Cow manure, with straw, fresh from 











Stable sc eeeae oe cree ee eee 9 6 9 
Horse manure, with straw, fresh from 

stablenion: sau ceed nheg pen 10 ; 6 10 
Mixed manure, from yard, spring........ 10 8 12 





Cash Value of Stable Manures.—At the prevailing prices for these 
ingredients (1920) the manure is worth from $3.51 to $4.38 a ton, or an 
average of $3.92. In this calculation, values per unit used are nitrogen 
$3.00, phosphorus $1.20, potash $4.00. 


aes 8 
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Physical Value of Stable Manures.—The value of its plant foods is 
not the sole valueofthemanure. Inadditionit hasa marked humus value, 
and for soils light in color, sticky, dense, with little porosity and friability, 
and liable to bake and crack, it will prove very beneficial. It will loosen 
heavy, compact soils and bind light ones, thus making both kinds easier 
to handle, warmer, better moisture collectors and retainers, and more 
suitable for plant growth. Often the need of humus is so great that the 
cost of getting the manure on the land can well exceed the fertilizer value. 
Just how much the manure will be worth when bought outside the ranch 
will depend on how badly the land needs the humus and on what increased 
crops the fertilizer ingredients are capable of producing. 

Limitations of Stable Manures.—Manure is rather slow in action, and 
its nitrogen does not become immediately available. For this reason 
when rapid forcing results are desired, it is well to supplement the manure 
with some quick commercial form of fertilizer, as nitrate of soda. This 
slow action is most noticeable on heavy soils, and even here is more 
marked with fresh manure. With soils of this character rotted manure 
is best for quick fertilizing results. But for bettering the physical texture 
fresh manure will prove more desirable. On light or sandy soils the 
reverse holds true, that is, fresh manure for quick fertilizing and well 
rotted for improving physical texture. 

Cold and Warm Manures.—Manures from cows and hogs are classed 
as cold manure. They contain much water, and heat and ferment slowly. 
That from horses and sheep is classified as warm manure. These heat 
and ferment quickly, dry rapidly, and are in danger of burning. Mixing 
warm and cold manures can be done to the advantage of both. 

Amount of Stable Manures Produced by Live Stock.—As each horse 
will produce about 50 lb. of manure a day, cows 60 to 80 Ib., sheep 216 to 
314 lb., and hogs 6 to 8 lb., the amount of manure on the average farm is 
considerable and will well repay attention to its preservation. 

Handling Stable Manures.—If the manure can not be hauled as made, 
it should be kept under cover and treated with some kind of absorbent 
to prevent the escape of the ammonia. Just what absorbent to use will 
depend on the needs of the soil. If the soil is deficient in potash or phos- 
phoric acid materials strong in these should be used. When used on the 
manure they need not be put on the field as extra applications. Kainit 
will provide potash, and finely eround phosphatic rock or acid phosphate 
will give the phosphoric acid. If no fertilizer is needed, gypsum (calcium 
sulphate) will serve the purpose of holding the ammonia most admirably. 
These should be used at a rate of 2 Ib. per hundred of manure. They can 
be dusted over the manure piles every day or else sprinkled in the stalls. 

Stable Manures Tend to Force Growth.—Manure tends to force 
growth and is better for grasses and forage crops than for grains. For 
sugar beets, potatoes, or tobacco it should be used on the preceding crop 
in the rotation. 
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Recommendations for Use of Crop Rotations, Commercial Fertilizers 
and Stable Manures 


Since theory and practice in the general use of crop rotations, commer- 
cial fertilizers, and stable manures are somewhat divergent, and because 
local practices vary, arather full discussion follows concerning (a) common 
farm management recommendations and (b) common local practices. 

Farm practices as commercially carried on locally, give an idea of what 
farmers are actually doing. Local practices vary but these must govern 
in determining a starting point in planning the work, so that the general 
statements given here are to be used as indicative rather than for actual 
guides. As in much farm management work, an intimate knowledge of 
methods practiced in a given state, or better in a given community, must 
precede actual planning if best results are to be obtained. 


Recommended Crop Rotations*® 


Crop rotations primarily designed to meet the varying conditions of 
different localities are listed below. These have been drawn from various 
sources, but particularly from the suggestions of men in the Office of 
Farm Management, U.S.D.A. They offer a starting point for planning 
the work in communities having similar conditions. 

Further than to indicate examples it is not necessary to go, as there 
is ample information elsewhere available in textbooks, treatises, and in 
State and Federal agricultural bulletins. 

Crop Rotations Recommended for Farms in Northern Latitudes.— 
A cropping system that will furnish a home-grown ration in which corn 
and alfalfa are the principal feed crops may be arranged as follows: 


ACRE 
Permanent, alialian! oe" he een eke cea teckee enn te ee ees 25 
Rotation: 
iL. Com for, silage or grained. tao. 2 ene te eee 20 
QeaOatse. Pe re we 20 
8. Oats Or Darley. ejesceu:t nucle Bie ie on eR a ee 20 
4°, Pasture. c.4.onec.arog  eiicne creeds eae OF ee eee eae 20 
BP Pasture eee ore tee oth dcal She soe Re oie eee aa 20 


ACRES 

Corn:for silagewtnsa. anciciidPat cae as «. Wonk Meron ee 18 
Rotation: 

1. Soy beansin Reeisescik och en cakewalk 18 
2. Oats or barley... 2854.02 2% ore ee aie re ei ee ee 18 
3. Clover or timothy: .c - wee eee coe ota eee 18 
4. Pasture: ics Boss ob bie Gd hae sackee Bie Ste ieee a ey Det teen 18 
5.~Permanent, alfaltay. gars pee oe eet ee ere ee 15 
6.. Permanent pasturess...iemies 1 4-catstopietub is eke relvnet eeeto 20 
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Crop Rotations Recommended for Farms in Middle Latitudes.— 
A number of rotations well suited to middle latitudes will furnish a home- 
grown ration for farm animals, as follows: 


ACRES 

il, Pemnement alia nedns poss wooo gu eb oc ob Goo em cent 25 

(Renmeanemtmoasuuteny use eres rile r iia ote eu. oe = cls 40 
Rotation: 

ie Corn tomerambeonicllarencerraiate erates 12 

Dea CORN MTOR SUaCe has fod sft so ates es ia 12 

Si OREVOIe WAMin Ce oo be eo be oe Fo CPO aAIoe OO nS 12 

ibe ARIAL SoH Bi cantar’ Bek coolnn see Wo Aare Sty aon Go amie ome 12 

5. (Chowan AinG! (HINO AN /o6 ooo mmbibia bb 6 OS Ublo DOI seme 12 

OM Bermanent PAStuLenen nee. ears erie elle n= 40 
Rotation: 

1g. Cornl for grain orisilage: ect a-- oredee- etey = 12 

De (Caran vir MEME: oo oaoae Cave ou do topaamopeadoude 12 

SLO AWIINEERED Rome oe Me eG blo Dia Crom Gle more on ero Oe oka oom 12 

Ai J NUTRNia ys, cet & 6 siete reteickey IIIS, © close Bd Caarcio oan Crna RaoienG 12 

Ei. NITIES out Gos bls edad ap cp Oo cong cleo Ginkgo co oe 12 

Seebermanentsalialeamereeta seit ited sere) ofan = 25 

Permanent) PAashunehne pct asere cka- hola =f ete ick 40 
Rotation: 

1. Corn for grain or silage... ......---.--+---:--:: 112 

2. Mangels or other roots..........-...---+--+-+-- 6 

Bboy beans LOM Craimia: Leases es. Yet Ghee wee 6 

Am @ornetornsilacensne emis svar iets ed tate etre iare 12 

iio SWWARYEEKE, AG oom ou aan Sc eo Coe R Oc ep agmicn cobs Dopo ra 12 

Gul @loveriand eummovliyen cl sei braless dite 12 


Rotation (1) gives an opportunity for more wheat and less hay. It also illustrates 
the manner of changing the alfalfa field when this is necessary, in this case by planting 
alfalfa on fields 3 and 4. 

Rotation (2) will produce more highly nitrogenous hay and a larger gross income 
from crops, and permit the sale of surplus alfalfa hay. 

Rotation (3) introduces mangels as a root crop to supplement silage and alfalfa. 


On the whole these rotations give the greatest variety of forage crops 
and the most satisfactory home grown ration. The farmer need not 
worry about feed prices when such a system has been permanently estab- 
lished. From a business standpoint rotation is important because 
it increases crop yields, distributes the risk of crop failures, and gives a 
better distribution of farm labor. 

Other possible rotations are: 


Three-year rotation: First year, cultivated crop, as corn; second year, grain; 
third year, clover or some annual leguminous crop. Rape can be sowed among the 
corn, and if, instead of clover, an annual leguminous crop is used, rape can be sowed 

among the wheat. 

Four-year rotation: First year, cultivated crop; second and third years, clover 
and timothy; fourth year, grain; or, first year, cultivated crop; second year, annual 
leguminous crop; third and fourth years, grain, planting rape or turnips among the 
cultivated and grain crops, which here are sown in the spring. 
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Five-year rotation: First year, cultivated crop; second year, grain; third and 
fourth years, clover and timothy; fifth year, grain, planting rape among the corn 
or other cultivated crop the first and among the grain crop the fifth year. 

Six-year rotation: First year, cultivated crop; second year, grain crop; third, 
fourth, and fifth years, grass; sixth year, grain; or, first year, cultivated crop;second 
year, grain crops; third and fourth years, clover and timothy; fifth and sixth years, 
grain; or, first year, cultivated crop; second year, grain; third and fourth years, clover 
and timothy; fifth year, cultivated crop; sixth year, grain, planting catch crops in the 
grain and corn. 


Crop Rotations Recommended for Arkansas.—McNair™ offers sugges- 
tive rotation systems for Arkansas, for the average family farmed acreage 
of 28 to 38 acres, growing principally 200 lb. of lint cotton and 20 bu. of 
corn, worked with two horses and the labor of a man and a boy. Start- 
ing with a common system of two-thirds cotton (22 acres) and one third 
corn (11 acres), cowpeas planted in the corn, 10 systems are discussed, 
ending with a system including alfalfa in the rotation and providing a 
plentiful use of cowpeas, potatoes, and sorghum hay. From his study, 
MeNair bears down on the necessity of diversification and use of legumes, 
such as cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, and alfalfa. 

Crop Rotations Recommended for Utah.—From his Utah studies of 
the main labor requirements of strawberries, raspberries, peaches, prunes, 
pears, apples, alfalfa, small grain, tomatoes, potatoes, onions, sugar 
beets, canning peas, snap beans, edible dry beans, Connor*® outlines a 
“feasible but purely tentative cropping system for a man on a small 
Utah farm where it is desired to concentrate on sugar beets.” 


TasLe 39.—Crop Rotations RECOMMENDED FOR UTAH 


(Reg. = regular : ext. = extra) 


























Cropping system 
Total 
Days Alfalfa Small-grain Sugar beets 42 acres 
Period agate 15 acres 12 acres 15 acres 
able Days of labor Days of labor Days of labor Days of labor 
Reg. Ext. Reg Ext. Reg. Ext Reg. Ext. 
Winter conto. k eerie AG AO || sis saste SO5004) Sacer 30.00 
Whar sy I= May doce ccs 35 2.55 ee 9.84 14.55 W) vse 26.94 
May i-July dive. 42 8.70 375 4.20 40.05 | 19.50 | 52.95 | 23.25 
July t-Sept: Ic. se. a 50 11.70 875 6.96 9.60 | 16.20 | 10.05 | 34.86 | 23.40 
Sept. I—Nov. 1........ 42 8.70 375 seus soengl LS. 75 | Tb.00 I 27.40 eS co 
Nov. 1-Dee. 1........ Oral Marner 8.04 MTG, OO Nees: 23.04 


























The only periods when the operator of such a farm as above would be 
rushed occur during the blocking and thinning of the sugar beets, and at 
the harvest season for the same crop. In practice some men on one- 
man farms grow larger areas of beets without difficulty in securing 
harvest labor. They exchange with neighbors for part of the harvest 
‘ requirement and hire the rest. The cropping system outlined would en- 
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able a man to concentrate on beets, would give him two cash crops— 
grain and sugar beets, and would provide a goodly supply of hay for 
farm stock. The beet harvest is carried on intermittently from the 
latter part of September until the first or the middle of November, and 
sometimes even later. The rotation which is given has been followed 
in actual practice in this community, as shown by a survey of 58 beet 
farms. 

Crop Rotations Recommended for Georgia.—The Georgia State 
College of Agriculture recommends (19 19) the following acreages of crops 
to be grown on the average Southern one-horse farm: 

5 acres in corn and velvet beans. 

5 acres in cowpeas for hay to be followed by winter oats. 

5 acres in cotton. 

5 acres in peanuts, to be crushed for oil or grazed down by hogs. 

114 acres in sweet potatoes, to be followed by winter cover crops. 

1 acre in rape, oats, vetch, cowpeas, or soy beans. 

1 acre in truck crops, followed by hay, or grazing crops for hogs. 

10 acres should be set aside for pasturage for cows and hogs. 
1g acre in orchards. 
1g acre in garden. 

Total cultivated land, 26 acres. 


This size farm should maintain, in addition to the one horse or mule 
used for work, the following to supply the family with meat, butter, 
chickens, and eggs: 


1 calf 1 yearling (slaughter for meat) 
2 milk cows 2 brood sows 
50 hens 


Recommended Green Manures 


Green Manures Recommended for Farms of the Gulf Coast Region 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and West Florida.—Since practically no 
farms in the region maintain enough live stock to supply sufficient 
manures for soil needs, Crosby*® suggests increased use of such legumes 
as velvet beans, cowpeas, soy beans, bur clover, vetch, crimson clover, 
peanuts, beggarweed, and lespedeza or Japan clover. The addition of 
vegetable matter is felt to be of primary importance in this section. 

Green Manures Recommended for Sandy Lands of Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio.—Keenly recognizing the necessity of suggesting means of 
soil improvement under existing handicaps of poor land and lack of 
capital, Drake*’ offers soy beans and cowpeas, both for sale and for feed, 
as an approach to the problem of soil improvement for the sandy farms 
under conditions similar to those of northern Indiana, southern Michigan, 
; and a part of northwestern Ohio. In order of importance, fertilization 
should provide for nitrogen and organic matter as of first consideration, 
_ then phosphorus, with lime third, and potash as of least moment. 
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Green Manures Recommended for the Coastal Plain.—For the 
coastal plain section of New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia, 
decreasing fertility resulting in reduced yields now presents the big 
problem of economically getting organic matter into the soil. Miller?’ 
points out three ways—farm manure, roots and stubbles left from crops, 
and green crops turned under. Of these it was found that merely 
alternating crops was not sufficient, that while crop residues helped, the 
addition of live stock or the regular turning under of green crops was needed. 
Because of lack of live stock, greatest reliance must be placed on growing 
crops to supply organic matter. Crops suggested in order of value are 
cowpeas, crimson clover, soy beans, vetch, red clover, rye, and buckwheat. 
In addition to humus, use of legumes or a mineral fertilizer to supply 
nitrogen, and economical application of phosphoric acid and potash, are 
recommended. 

Green Manures and Other Fertilizers Recommended for Kentucky 
and Tennessee.—Farm practices that increase crop yields in Kentucky 
and Tennessee are reviewed by Arnold in a Farmers’ Bulletin*® as compris- 
ing fertilizers, lime, keeping of live stock, plowing under of by-products 
such as straw, legumes, and grasses. An essential basis of fertilizing is a 
plentiful supply of vegetable matter. While great variations in soil 
types, topography, and kinds of farming, make general rules inadequate, 
the evidence indicates the planting of legumes to supply nitrogen for 
bluegrass soils (the order of value being red clover, alsike clover, Japan 
clover (Lespedeza), sweet clover, crimson clover, vetch, cowpeas, soy 
beans, Canada field peas), the addition of both nitrogen and acid 
phosphate to other soils, the general use of lime, the occasional use of 
nitrate of soda as a stimulant, the increased use of live stock for the manure, 
the desirableness of growing bluegrass, redtop, timothy and other 
forage grasses, and the plowing under of straw, stalks, weeds, stubble, 
and leaves, as all being of value. 


Evidence of Improvement from Farm Practice to Increase the Crop- 
producing Power of the Land 


Evidence of improvement resulting from the use of legumes, green 
manure crops, rotation of crops, commercial fertilizers, and stable manure 
must be sought in the older agriculture of the United States. Study of 
farm practices in sections of depleted soils and resulting low yields fur- 
nishes abundant evidence of the efficacy of these methods to increase the 
crop-producing power ‘of the soil. 

Evidence from the Coastal Plain.—Miller *” says, ‘Perhaps the most 
rapid progress in the improvement of depleted farm lands in this section 
(the Coastal Plain Section of Central Atlantic States) is attributable 
to this method of procedure” (7.e., crops grown for the purpose of supply- 
ing organic matter). 
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In the same publication, four detailed examples from actual farms are 
described. Use of cowpeas and crimson clover as green manure crops 
in 5 years raised the corn yields from averages of 15 and 18 bu. to 40 
and 50 bu. on one Virginia farm. The growing of cowpeas, crimson 
clover, and rye over a period of 4 years raised the yields on a Virginia 
sandy cctton land from the point where tenants refused to work the land, 
to more than a bale of cotton per acre (570 lb. of lint) and to 40 bu. of 
corn peracre. By growing red clover, sodding, and intelligent fertilizing, 
wheat yields from a Delaware farm were raised from 84 to 30 bu. Corn 
yields of 12 to 15 bu. climbed to 50 bu.-on another Delaware farm— 
situated on a coarse sand—by continual use of crimson clover with judi- 
cious use of fertilizers. 

Evidence from Kentucky and Tennessee.—Arnold*® gives six out- 
standing examples of Kentucky and Tennessee farms which have in- 
creased their crop production by intelligent cropping plans and judicious 
use of fertilizers. A 300-acre live stock and grain farm is getting 100 
per cent better yields than the average in the community. A 200-acre 
farm, practically abandoned, was in 8 years developed into ‘‘one of the 
most productive farms in the State” by use of live stock and soil building 
with rye, vetch, cowpeas, Alsike, red clover, and various grasses. Witha 
4-year rotation of corn, rye, oats, or wheat, and 2 years of clover or mixed 
grasses for meadow and pasture, together with legumes and proper fer- 
tilization utilized in connection with stock, a Kentucky farm increased 
its yields from 2 to 6 bu. of wheat and 10 to 15 bu. of corn to as high as 
27 bu. of wheat and 70 bu. of corn. In the three other examples, yield 
increases are noted of from 100 per cent to as much as 300 per cent by 
use of stock, crop rotations, legumes, green manures, lime, and acid 
phosphate. 

Evidence from the Gulf Coast Region.—Ashley*> finds for the Gulf 
Coast Region that in general, farm experience shows that the incorpora- 
tion of large quantities of vegetable matter into the soil is the principal 
factor in building up and maintaining soil quality in this section, and any 
system of farm practice which fails to recognize this will fail in maintain- 
ing crop productiveness at a point that insures profitable farming. Ex- 
amples of successful farming based on rotation and green manure crops 
are taken from Baldwin County, Alabama, and from Mississippi. In one 
instance it is pointed out that following 5 years of good farm practices 
yields increased from 15 to 35 bu. of corn, 10 to 20 bu. of velvet beans, 
with other crops in like proportions. 


Actual Farm Practices in the Use of Crop Rotation, Commercial 
Fertilizers, and Stable Manures 


Much publicity is given to recommending results of experiments and 
experiences pointing the way to the maintenance or increase of the crop- 
9 
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producing power of the soil; so much so that the question arises as to_ 


what extent farmers have adopted new methods. Believing that at least 
a partial answer will be of aid to the farm manager in connection with 
planning what should be done, a rather full discussion isinserted. These 
data, collected by field men of the Federal Office of Farm Management,*® 
were made available to me in January, 1919. 

The notes on actual farm practices are interesting in that they tend 
to show the slowness with which farmers have taken up the recommenda- 
tions for increasing the crop-producing power of their land, and the wide 
variations in practice, which of course reflect the great differences exist- 
ing in soil, types of agriculture, and local variations in farming methods. 
Only general practices are included, no attempt being made to treat of 
local or individual variations, although these are many and striking. 

Under rotations the order of cropping is noted. Unless specifically 
mentioned, the cropping is for a single period. 

Under fertilizers in writing of a ‘“‘o_ 10-2” formula, use is made 


of the common practice in designating a fertilizer according to its content, 


usually guaranteed, in order of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash, 


Formule are from pre-war, normal time, studies. Great variations in . 


price, composition, and amounts used have resulted because of war 
conditions, the principal effect perhaps being the almost complete elimina- 
tion of potash from all formule. 


Rotations in Use by Farmers*® 


Rotations Used by New England Farmers.—A standard dairy farm 
rotation is: 


First year —Corn for silage or for grain, and potatoes for home use. 
Second year—Oats, barley, or mixed grain to be threshed or cut for hay. 
Third year —Clover. 

Fourth year to seventh year—Mixed hay (mostly timothy). 


A potato rotation of Aroostoock County, Maine is: 


First year —FPotatoes. 
Second year— Potatoes. 
Third year —Oats. 
Fourth year—Clover. 
Fifth year —Mixed hay. 


Rotations Used by New York Farmers.—The dairy region rotation of 
southern New York is: 
First year —Cultivated crops of cabbage or potatoes. 


Second year—Cultivated crops of corn for silo. 
Third year —Oats for cash crops and grass for feed. 


Fourth year—Clover and timothy for 2 or 3 years.) , 





. 
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- The rotations of the cereals and live stock section of central New 
York is: 


First year —Oats. 

Second year—Barley. 

Third year —Wheat. 

Fourth year—Meadow for several years. 


Rotations Used by Pennsylvania Farmers.—A rotation common to the 
dairy region of northern Pennsylvania is: 


First year —Cultivated crops, usually corn for silage or potatoes for cash crops. 
Second year—Oats, wheat, or rye for feed and catch crop for grass. 
Third year —Grass for hay (or pasturage until it runs out—2 or 3 years). 


“A definite rotation as practiced on general farms of Delaware and 
Chester Counties is: 


First year —Corn. 

Second year—Corn for silage, potatoes for family use, and the remainder of the 
field in oats. 

Third year —Wheat. 

Fourth year—Clover and timothy for hay, the field often held for 3 years. 


Lancaster County, tends to a rotation of: 


First year —Corn. 

Second year—Tobacco. 

Third year —Wheat. 

Fourth year—Clover for 1 and sometimes for 2 years. 


Cumberland Valley uses: 


First year —Corn. 

Second year—Oats. 

Third year —Wheat. 

Fourth year—Clover and timothy, 1 to 3 years. 


Rotations Used by New Jersey Farmers.—The white potato section in 
central part of the state uses a general rotation of: 


First year —Corn. 
Second year—Potatoes (sometimes followed by potatoes a second year). 
Third year —Clover and timothy (sometimes preceded by a crop of wheat). 


_ The trucking region of Gloucester County makes little attempt to 
rotate, although a rotation is sometimes put in of: 


First year —Corn. 

Second year—Sweet potatoes. 

Third year —Early tomatoes, cantaloupes, egg plants, or pepper. 
Fourth year—Clover and timothy, 
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The small fruit and trucking section of Gloucester County has a 
rotation consisting of: 

First year —White potatoes. 

Second year—White potatoes or strawberries. 


Third year —Strawberries. 
Fourth year—Strawberries and sometimes beans as a second crop. 


Rotations Used by Delaware, Maryland, and Virginia Farmers.—There 
are many different rotations on the grazing, general farming, and fruit 
lands of western Maryland and western Virginia. A common one is: 

First year —Corn. 


Second year—Small grains. 
Third year —Grass for 1 year or more. 


In the truck, small fruits, peanuts, cotton, and general farming 
sections of Delaware, eastern Maryland, and eastern Virginia, no 
definite rotations are followed, largely because of the variety of crops 
and the variation in selection from year to year. Some attempt is made 
to introduce a legume from time to time. 

Very little definite rotating is practiced in the tobacco district of 
southern Virginia. Lands for tobacco are set aside for this specific 
purpose, and tend to a 3-year rotation of tobacco, rye, and redtop 
pasture. 

Rotations Used by North and South Carolina Farmers.—Crop rotations 
are planned with a tendency to grow first the crops needed for home use, 
such as corn, oats, cowpeas, and truck, the remainder of the land being in 
cotton. This usually results in planting cotton on the best soil and cow- 
peas on land needing improvement, with corn and oats on the fields less 
adapted to cotton and not requiring immediate improvement. In 
typical cotton areas, 60 per cent of the cropped area is given over to 
cotton, one crop following another. 

Rotations Used by Alabama and Mississippi Farmers.—Rotation of 
crops is not followed in any general way. Principally a cotton country, 
with a large percentage of the land in this crop (running as high as 75 
per cent), a definite crop rotation is hardly practicable, and any attempt 
toward rotating is more a matter of convenience than a matter of pre- 
conceived plan. Soils are usually selected according to what they are 
best suited for, with some provisionfor soil restoration by green manure 
crop. 

Rotations Used by: Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia Farmers.— 
No well-defined single system is followed in the bluegrass lands of 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia. A typical rotation is: 

First year —Corn or tobacco. 

Second year—Small grain, usually wheat. 

Third year —Red clover, grass, or hay. 

Fourth year—Grass for pasture, 

Fifth year —Grass for pasture. 
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Where orchard grass is grown for seed in Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
a common rotation is: 

First year—Corn or potatoes. 

Second year— Wheat. 

Third year—Orchard grass for hay. 

Fourth year—Orchard grass for seed. 

Fifth year—Orchard grass for seed. 


Rotations Used by Iowa, Indiana, and Ohio Farmers.—While in general 
the rotations vary from 2 to 5 years in duration, there are wide varia- 
tions in practice. Certain prevailing practices give point: 

Two-year Rotation (grain farms). 


First year—Corn. 
Second year—Oats or wheat with a seeding of red clover or sweet clover. 


Three-year Rotation (grain or live stock farms). 


First year—Corn. 
Second year—Oats or wheat. 
Third year—Red clover or sweet clover. 


Four-year Rotation (grain and live stock farms). 
(a) First year—Corn Corn 
Second year—Oats Corn 
Third year—Wheat or 4 Oats (or wheat if previous crop is cut for silage) 
Fourth year—Clover Clover (sometimes mixed with timothy and 
pastured a 5th year) 
(b)* First year— Wheat | | Wheat 
Second year— Wheat Clover 
Third year—Clover or | Wheat 
Fourth year—Corn Corn 





Six-year Rotation (on certain alfalfa farms). 


First year—Corn 

Second year—Corn. 

Third year—Barley with a seeding of alfalfa. 
Fourth year—Alfalfa. 

Fifth year—Alfalfa. 

Sixth year—Alfalfa. 


Rotations not Available to Farmers of the Western Plains Area, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Dakotas.—Lack of rainfall and limited number of available 
crops prevents a well established rotation. 

Rotations Used by Montana and Utah Farmers.—A typical rotation 
on irrigated land in vicinities of Montana, ‘and in Provo and Bear 
River Valley, Utah, is: 

Alfalfa—s to 8 years. 

Grain—1 year. 

Sugar beets—5 years. 

Grain—1 year. 

* Sometimes on the thinner lands timothy is substituted for clover and mowed for 
several successive years. 
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Where corn growing is of chief interest the rotation tends toward: 


First year—Corn. 

Second year—Corn. 

Third year—Oats (or wheat if previous crop is cut for silage). 

Fourth year—Clover (sometimes mixed with timothy and pastured during 5 years). 


Rotations Used by Idaho, Washington, and Oregon Farmers.—A north- 
ern Idaho rotation provides for: 


Beans or peas—1 year. 
Wheat, oats or barley—1 year. 


In the irrigated sections of southern Idaho, various rotations are 
practiced, of which the following are samples: 


1. Alfalfa—4 to 5 years. 
Potatoes—1 year. 
Beans—1 year. 
Spring wheat—1 year. 

2. Alfalfa—s3 to 5 years. 
Potatoes—1 year. 
Wheat, oats, or barley—1 year. 

3. Alfalfa—3 to 8 years. 
Potatoes—l year (sometimes 2 years). 
Sugar beets—2 to 3 years. 
Grain—1 year. 

4. Alfalfa—s5 to 7 years. 
Grain—1 to 2 years. 


Crop production has not resolved itself into any very definite rotations 
in western Washington. On the dry land areas of eastern Washington, 
the amount of rainfall determines the rotation. Where less than 15 in. 
occurs, a common rotation is: 

Grain, usually wheat—1 year. 

Summer fallow—1 year. | 

Where the rainfall is sufficient to saturate the soil every year the rota- 
tion provides for two crops in 3 years: 


In the Willamette Valley, Oregon use is made of: 


Winter wheat—1 year. 

Oats, wheat or barley—1 to 3 years (usually one year). 
Summer fallow—1 year. R 
Grain—1 year. 


A rotation in the valley soils is: 
1 to 3 years—Clover. 
1 to 2 years—Grain. 
On the Red Hill or clay soils a common rotation is: 


1 year—Winter wheat. 
2 years—Oats. 
1 year—Summer fallow. 
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Rotations Used by California Farmers.—In California, rotations are the 
exception rather than the rule. Specialized crops of fruit, grain, cotton 
and alfalfa, are grown more or less continuously. When a variety of crops 
is grown, rotations do not follow any definite preconceived plan. In dry- 
farmed areas of limited rainfall, summer fallow will alternate with a 
cereal crop; in areas of more abundant rainfall, beans and sugar beets are 
grown in rotations. In irrigated sections a wide variety of crops is 
grown under many different combinations, based largely upon the market 
outlook for sale of crops and the seasonal climatic conditions; where 
alfalfa is grown extensively it is followed by grain or sorghums to benefit 
from the increased fertility; in the peat lands, some attempts are made 
to rotate in various combinations, barley, potatoes, onions, Indian corn, 
hemp, asparagus, and, in the older lands, alfalfa, sugar beets, and beans. 

Rotations Not in Use by Arizona and New Mexico Farmers.—Rotation 
of crops in eastern sections of these states is unknown. The nearest 
approach is the periodical plowing up of alfalfa fields when over-pastured 
or overrun with Bermuda grass and Johnson grass, followed with wheat 
or barley, usually two crops, with often a crop of milo between the two 
grain crops. 


Commercial Fertilizers and Stable Manures Used by Farmers*? 


Use of Fertilizers in New England.—Much reliance is placed on manure. 
Common rates of application are 12 tons per acre to planted crops, 9 to 
10 tons on grass seeding, and 6 tons on other meadows. 

Commercial fertilizers are used to supplement stable manure on 
annual crops. Acid phosphate is commonly used at rates with manure 
of 200 to 300 lb. for corn and grain. When no manure is applied, 300 to 
400 lb. of a 2 per cent nitrogen and 8 to 10 per cent phosphic acid is used. 
Potatoes receive 500 to 800 lb. of a 2-10-0 fertilizer, together with 
manure. Lime is indispensable. 

Use of Fertilizers in New York.—In the southern New York dairy 
region, manure is spread on meadows or corn stubble. Lime is used at the 
rate of 500 to 2,000 lb. per acre on all cultivated crops except potatoes. 
Corn receives 250 to 300 lb. of a 3-9-2 fertilizer; potatoes and cabbage 
500 to 1,000 lb. of a 2-8-10; oats about 250 Ib. of a 2-10-0 mixture. 

In the cereals and live stock region of central New York, straw tends 
to replace any deficiency in manure supplies Lime is applied to acid soils 
fields or when alfalfa is to be grown. Grain, corn, field peas, and beans 
receive 200 Ib. of a 2-10-0 fertilizer. Wheat on limestone lands is given 
200 Ib. of 14 to 16 per cent acid phosphate. Potatoes and cabbage 
receive 300 to 1,500 lb. of potash. 

Use of Fertilizers in Pennsylvania.—In the dairy region of northern 
Pennsylvania, barnyard manure is spread on meadows. Soils deficient 
in lime receive 200 to 2,000 Ib. per acre, usually applied to the clover crop 
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of the rotation. 200 to 300 lb. of a 2-10-2 fertilizer is used for corn, 
and 500 Ib. of a high potash content fertilizer for potatoes. Grain re- 
ceives 200 to 300 Ib. of a 2-10-0 formula and occasionally 200 to 300 lb. 
of a 10 to 25 per cent acid phosphate. 

In the general farming districts of southeastern Pennsylvania, if 
applied to corn, an application of 200 or 300 lb. of a 2-8-3 fertilizer 
governs, although for light soil this may be 3-8-4. Oats receive 
very little fertilizer; potatoes 700 to 800 lb. of 3-8-6; wheat, 300 to 
350 lb. of 2-9-3 or 3-8-3, or equal parts of ground bone and 
acid potash; alfalfa, heavy application of lime or limestone, 300 lb. each 
of basic slag and acid phosphate, or 300 lb. of a 3-10-6 fertilizer. 

Use of Fertilizers in New Jersey.—In the white potato section in the 
central part of the state, 1,200 to 2,000 lb. of a 4-8-6 or a 4—8- 
10 formula is given. 

Truck crops of Gloucester County in the more common practice 
receive: 


Hartly SOMatOeS. . ec ste ee ee es oor salen vols 700 lb. per acre of 3-7-5 

Sweet POtatoese.... 55 aplne ¥ eet «seine ieee ss oe 900 lb. per acre of 2-8-6 

Aiavier MOURN sho qa clo oo oO G mn oouo uad- 1,500 lb. per acre of 4-8-6 
Cantaloupelin.« . is eee ee pee ar 600 lb. per acre of 4-8-6 
Aspataguguys ba B5: cl) Otis yee et oem 2,000 Ib. per acre of 48-10 or 6-7-5 
Peppersysistiske in deissiepeitiee eee oe ere 800 lb. per acre of 3-8-6" 
Strawberries. ..iccsgrdiwiee++ccs+se+a+tea./2- 000 ID. OF More per aerorl Boas 


Use of Fertilizers in Delaware, Maryland, Virginia.—In the grazing, 
general farming, and fruit sections of the western parts of Maryland and 
Virginia, fertilizer practices vary greatly. The most general fertilizer 
application is 200 to 300 lb. on wheat of a 2-8-2 or 2-8-3 fer- 
tilizer. Alfalfa, corn, cowpeas, and apples may or may not receive 
fertilizers. If given, the practice varies. 

In the truck, small fruits, peanuts, cotton, and general farming 
sections of Delaware and eastern parts of Maryland and Virignia, corn, 
peanuts, cotton, and small grains usually receive 200 to 400 lb. of a 
2-8-3; cowpeas and clover, 200 to 300 lb. of 14 to 16 per cent acid 
phosphate; potatoes 400 to 1,000 Ib. of a 3-6-6 fertilizer; other truck 
crops 300 to 600 Ib. of a 3-8-4. 

In the tobacco district of Southern Virginia, 400 to 1,000 lb. of a 
4-8-6 is used on tobacco, while wheat receives 200 to 300 lb. of a 
2-8-2 or a 2-8-3. Corn and other crops sometimes receive 200 
to 300 Ib. of 16 per cent acid phosphate. 

Use of Fertilizers in Alabama and Mississippi.—Fertilizer practices are 
extremely varied. Acid phosphate, 100 to 250 Ib. per acre, or a mixture 
of equal parts of acid phosphate and cotton seed meal applied at the rate 
of 200 to 400 Ib. per acre, or ready mixed fertilizers varying from a 2- 
10-2 to a 4-8-4, are used on corn, cotton, Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and truck crops. 
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In the black prairie belt and Yazoo-Mississippi delta, commercial 
fertilizer is not extensively used. 

Use of Fertilizers in North and South Carolina.—Practice with com- 
mercial fertilizers varies greatly. In the coastal region a common 


practice is to use: 


Corton, Corn, Oats, 
PiCh PHOSPHSLEr aa) ys taser joe ss ye ayy ale cree > 300 lb. 200 lb. 
Gotonisecdemen lyre tier. | ae tee oe eae 300 150 
INET be OLMSOC Aen ei ea ies Ane ieee es wig 100 100 Gonos 


In the Piedmont section, the following are typical: 


CorrTon, Corn, Oats, 
Imei Phosphate: «... 50. 6. .6 6s ee tablet in fle es 200 Ib 200 lb. 
(Wottonescedamesl wr wscike rere oir Penta raeks oy 200 100 
INGER LOL Of GOGH a na te coe See tet cists oe cena = ei me ono 


Kainit, when available, is used extensively in the coastal region and 
slightly in the Piedmont. 

Use of Fertilizers in Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginca.—In 
general farming the principal use of commercial fertilizer is acid phosphate 
applied at the rate of 200 to 300 lb. for small grains, 100 to 150 lb. to corn, 
and 300 to 500 lb. to potatoes. 

Use of Fertilizers in Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio.—Although the 
use of corn fertilizer is increasing, comparatively small quantities are 
used on the average general farm. Corn growers of Illinois are large users 
of acid phosphate, analyzing 2-12-0, 1-8-1; or one of the bone 
meals, varying from 1.6 to 3.7 nitrogen, 20 to 27 phosphoric acid and 
potash, applied in amounts ranging from 150 to 300 lb. per acre. Some 
growers use rock phosphate and lime. On muck jands a fertilizer high 


* in potash is required. 


| 


The treating of barnyard manure with acid phosphate, usually at 
about the rate of 40 lb. per ton, is practiced in Ohio, and to some extent 
in Indiana. 

lowa farmers are not generally users of fertilizer. 

Illinois wheat growers fréquently use 80 to 200 Ib. of aformula analyz- 
ing from 1.8-8-1 to 1.6-10-2, bone meal of 1.6-20-0 to 2-28-0. 
Orchardmen use limestone and bone meal or nitrate of soda. The 
dairymen tend to rely on farm manure. 

Use of Fertilizer in Washington and Oregon.—Willamette Valley 
growers use from 50 to 100 lb. of gypsum on clover and alfalfa. Straw- 
berry growers at Kennewisk are users of tankage. In the Willamette 
Valley the use of lime is being greatly extended. In Western Washington, 
potash is used in a limited way. 

The Hood River orchardists, of Oregon, use nitrate of soda, the range 
of use being from 114 to 7 lb. per tree, with 2 to 4 lb. as the usual 
practice. 
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Use of Fertilizers in California.—For orchards and truck crops manure 
is generally used, but for field crops, its use is not valued particularly 
high, although an increasing number of trials are being made on grain, 
sugar beets, and on the peat lands of the deltas. The utilization of 
commercial fertilizers is confined to an occasional deciduous orchard and 
to the citrus groves. In the last mentioned practice varies greatly as to 
amount and time of application and kinds; ranging through tankage, 
dried blood, bone meal, ammonium sulphate, and nitrate of soda. A 
type of citrus fertilization in bearing groves is: 

7 lb. bone meal per tree, applied in October. 

2 lb. sodium nitrate per tree, applied in November. 

12 Ib. tankage per tree, applied in April. 

5 cu. ft. stable manure per tree, applied in August. 

Locally, gypsum is used in certain alfalfa sections and lime in dis- 
tricts of heavy rainfall. 

Where Use of Fertilizers is not Extensively Practiced.—States where 
farmers make little use of barnyard manure, and practically none of 
commercial fertilizers, are Nebraska, Kansas, the Dakotas, Arizona, 
New Mexico and Washington. 


Green Manure Crops Used by Farmers 


New England.—Inquiry as to the practice of green manuring in 
various parts of New England resulted in findings that the use of green 
manures is not common, although rye, or sometimes a second crop 
clover, is turned under for the benefit of subsequent crops. 

Use of Green Manures by New York Farmers.—Neither in the dairy 
region in the southern part of the State, nor in the cereals and live stock 
region in the central part is green manuring generally practiced. The 
turning under of green crops tends to promote a sour condition. 

Use of Green Manures by Pennsylvania Farmers.—In the dairy region 
of Pennsylvania, the growing of green manure crops is uncommon. The 
short season permits but one crop, and the limited available acreage can 
not be spared for green manures. Weeds are turned under. The natural 
acidity is intensified by green manures. 

Use of Green Manures by New Jersey Farmers.—Green manure crops 
are somewhat common in the sandier lands, use being made of rye, 
buckwheat, and vetch. 

Use of Green Manures by Delaware and Maryland Farmers.—Very 
little green manuring is done in the farming sections of the western parts 
of Maryland and Virginia. In the eastern parts of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia, and in Delaware, where truck, small fruits, peanuts, cotton, and 
general farming are followed, crimson clover is sown at the last working 
of intertilled crops, or else buckwheat, rye or wheat, and cowpeas are 
used for the combined benefits of soil improvement and forage. 
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No general practice of green manuring is followed in the tobacco 
districts of Southern Virginia. 

Use of Green Manures by North and South Carolina Bonners —Green 
manure crops are used but slightly. Some crimson clover is sown 
between the cotton rows in the Piedmont section, to be later turned 
under, and some oats and rye, grown similarly, are occasionally 
found. 

Use of Green Manures by Alabama and Mississippi Farmers.—Green 
manuring is but little practiced. Crops grown for soil improvement 
are usually cut for hay or grazed off, and only the roots, stubble, and 
similar residues plowed under. Cowpeas and velvet beans are crops most 
commonly utilized. 

Use of Green Manures by Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio Farmers.— 
In some instances, red clover is sown in oats for plowing under, and 
clover for a hay crop or pasture and then plowed under, but on the whole, 
plowing under of green crops is an unusual practice. 

A few farmers sow cowpeas, soy beans, and rape in corn for pasture 
and soil improvement. Orchardmen grow cowpeas, alsike, and some- 
times sweet clover, for green manure crops. 

Use of Green Manures by Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia 
Farmers.—The use of rye and cowpeas, with preference for the former, is 

- common in this section. 

Use of Green Manures by Nebraska, Kansas, and Dakota Farmers.— 
Green manures are not commonly grown. 

Use of Green Manures by Washington and Oregon Farmers.—Vetch, 
vetch and rye, or vetch and wheat are used by berry growers of western 
Washington and Oregon. 

In the Wenatchee and Yakima apple districts of Washington, the 
use of alfalfa in the orchards as a combined hay and green manure crop 
is practiced. 

Clover is frequently used as a green manure crop in the apple orchards 
of the Hood River district of Oregon. 

Use of Green Manures by California Farmers.—In general farming, no 
well defined practice is followed of growing crops to plow under. In 
the citrus groves, use is made of bitter clover, vetch or peas, and barley 

_ or rye, sometimes alfalfa and the usual weed growth. In the deciduous 
orchards, an attempt is made to increase the organic matter by the use 
of heavy weed growths, and sometimes planted crops of peas, and occa- 
sionally alfalfa. Green manuring in field crop production is seldom 
attempted. 

Use of Green Manures by Arizona and New Mexico Farmers. —Reliance 

for inereasing organic matter is placed almost entirely upon the roots 

~ and stubble of alfalfa fields and accompanying weeds. 
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Farm Management Findings Concerning Use of Rotation and Manures 


From the farm management standpoint, there are certain findings 
based on farmers’ experiences which should be realized in organizing a 
farm business. 

An interesting deduction from a study of what is being done by 
farmers is the realization of the limited provision for including in farm 
plans a systematic soil-building campaign for several years’ duration. 
This is especially interesting when contrasted with the extent of teach- 
ing that this phase of agricultural practice has received. 

In older sections where agriculture is more settled, a principle of 
rotation is to grow two plowed crops, one of which shall be cultivated, 
followed by a legume such as clover or alfalfa. Sometimes accompanying 
the clover is timothy to remain in sod for 2 or 3 years and furnish hay or 
pasture. 

Farmers’ experiences seem to show that in areas of deficient rainfall, 
neither commercial fertilizers nor green manures are profitable under 
present-day conditions. 

Attempts to arrive at uniform and standardized methods are more 
common with farmers primarily interested in crop production. Where 
live stock interests predominate, or constitute a large part of the business, 
the necessity of producing feed under seasonable climatic changes and 
fluctuating market conditions, introduces influences tending toward 
unstable, or at least, variable rotation practices. Where crops are the 
chief interest, rotations In common use may be found over a large number 
of farms. In dairy and stock districts, the rotation is more likely to be a 
result of individual needs, and in consequence to be worked out independ- 
ently on the different farms. 

The widespread variation in conditions, interests, and needs prevents 
the formation of a rule of general application. Knowledge of the general 
principles, intelligent recognition of their value, practice in accordance 
with local conditions and findings, must govern. 


Use of Rotation and Manures by Farm Managers 


The farm manager is charged with the responsibility of finding how 
far he can go in planning for the building up of his soil. His concern is 
to provide for this in his particular farming operations, by working out a 
system which takes care of soil improvement to an extent justified by 
his local conditions. 

Theoretically, the organization of the farm to increase or maintain 
productivity should follow certain well-defined principles. Practically, 
the extent that these principles can be incorporated into a given plan 
depends on how closely the operator will adhere to his prearranged plan. 
In actual practice few farmers follow any hard and fast extensive 

rotation through a long series of years. Many farmers believe it is 
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impossible to follow such a plan and that it is not advisable to attempt 
it. Certain it is that farmers who are giving careful attention to the 
handling of their fields with a view to definite rotations and soil improve- 
ment are few and far between. An explanation may be found in the 
likelihood of unforeseen possibilities tending to introduce new and unlooked- 
for influences. Changes in the kind or amount of live stock handled, 
failure of certain crops planned for the rotation, delays in getting the 
work done, need for extra hay and grain, fluctuations in market demands 
for crops, necessity for controlling weed, insect, and fungus pests, are 
influencing factors. Another influence is a reluctancy to plow under 
crops of a monetary value. Most farmers will sacrifice larger yields of 
future crops to immediate cash in hand. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS 


Once the plan of work is well thought out, or plans for the season 
definitely made, they should be tested by making out a calendar of opera- 
tions. This calendar or schedule will also be of use in checking up 
activities as the season progresses. 

Definition of the Calendar of Operations.—The calendar of operations, 
or work schedule, is a graphic or tabular presentation showing the kinds 
of farm operations to be performed during the season, and the time limits 
within which the work must be done. 

Value of a Calendar of Operations.—Its value lies in one’s learning in 
advance what work is to be done so that needs for implements, work- 
stock, and extra help may be arranged for in time; it helps to eliminate 
lost motion in carrying on operations; it points out the danger of too 
little or too much work coming at one time; it permits a good test of the 
feasibility of working plans and indicates conflicting operations, such as 
corn cutting for silage when alfalfa work is pressing, or bean and corn 
planting, cultivation, and harvest coming at about the same times, or 
grain harvest coming in the height of the planting season for summer 
crops. 

A western grain farmer follows such a program as this: 


December a to, Marchese. 2 oe eens Plows 

January bo Mistchy [ew tec ani eei re Seeds and harrows or dises 
June! eto AUTUSt LL... «eee ice aes oe Harvests 

August 0 to Septemberkl sean ays leer) er Hauls off crop. 


He is therefore idle, so far as his grain crop is concerned, from September 1 to 
December 1, and from March 1 to June 1, or about 5 months out of the year. 

A fruit grower has a more complicated schedule. A western apple grower, for 
instance, irrigates but little; in January or February, he prunes his trees and sprays 
with lime-sulphur; in April he sprays twice, for codling moth; May he thins his 
fruit; March he plows and works down his land into good condition; from April to 
December he cultivates; harvest starts about July 25 and continues to August 15 or 
September 15 to November 1.. Even with so many different operations, each takes 
such a short time that a man with 20 acres of orchard, doing personally as much of 
the work as he can, will be idle about 614 months out of the year. ji 


Manner of Making a Calendar of Operations.—The method of pro- 
cedure in making a calendar of operations is: 
First: List the different industries which make up the farm business. 
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Second: List all operations to be done in connection with each indus- 
try, 7.e., methods of preparing land, seeding, harvesting, etc., and ways 
of caring for stock. 

Third: Indicate time limits within which the work must be done. 

In working up a calendar of operations the succession of farm oper- 
ations for all crops must be known. 

Example of Kind and Sequence of Farm Operations on Selected Crops 
(Pennsylvania).—For a section in Pennsylvania, the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture finds methods of growing important crops and 
times for the different practices to be:*° 


Wheat 


(1) Plowing.—Cut stubble, soon after harvesting, land allowed to lie fallow until 
about October 1; when wheat follows potatoes or corn the ground is plowed (sometimes 
only disced) immediately after the harvesting of those crops. (2) Rolling or plank- 
ing.—After plowing, sometimes also before seeding. (3) Harrowing.—Majority of 
the farmers use disc followed by spring-tooth or spike-tooth harrow; many use 
spring-tooth harrow only, working two or three times; when disc is used instead of 
plow, the ground is worked four to six times. (4) Seeding.—With drill. (5) Harvest- 
ing.—With 3-horse 6-ft. binder. (6) Hauling.—To stack or mow. (7) Thrashing.— 
Done at barn, occasionally in the field. 


Timothy and Clover 


(1) Manuring.—As top dressing on sod, in fall or winter; on new seeding, in summer. 
(2) Plowing.—Often soon after wheat harvest. (3) Rolling or planking.—After plow- 
ing; sometimes again before seeding. (4) Harrowing.—Nearly 50 per cent of the 
farmers use disc, followed by spike-tooth harrow; many use spring-tooth harrow 
only; a few use disc followed by spring-tooth harrow. (5) Liming.—Usually after 
wheat harvest when the land is prepared and seeded in August. (6) Seeding.— 
Timothy is seeded with wheat, and clover the following April; about 23 per cent 
prepare wheat stubble and seed in August. (7) Harvesting.—With 5-ft. mower; 
hay fork is used and hay loader frequently. 


Alfalfa 


(1) Manuring.—About 12 tons per acre as a top dressing or at seeding of previous 
crop. (2) Plowing. (3) Rolling or planking.—Immediately after plowing; again 
between harrowings and often. after seeding. (4) Harrowing.—Dise generally 
used twice after plowing. (5) Liming.—With the distributor, except in a few instances. 
(6) Inoculation. (7) Seeding.—with drill or wheelbarrow seeder, 20 to 25 lb. per 
acre. (8) Cutting. (9) Tedding.—Tedder not always used when followed by side- 
delivery rake. (10) Raking.—Side-delivery rake generally used; some of the smaller 
farms use a dump rake. (11) Cocking.—Immediately after raking when the hay is to 
be protected with hay caps; in this case. hay. stands. in cock for 1 to 3 days and is 
opened up 2 hr. before hauling. (12) Hauling.—Where a loader is used the hay is 
picked up from the windrow. (13) Top dressing.—Manure sometimes applied in 
fall; fertilizer in early spring or immediately after first or second cutting. (14) 
Hatrowing.—Dise or special sharp-pointed spring-tooth harrow often used after cut- 
ting, to eradicate blue grass and weeds. 
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Example of Kind and Sequence of Farm Operations in Producing 
Alfalfa (California)—The commercial practice for California produced 
alfalfa rests upon well defined requirements and operations, as shown in 
the following outline. 

Alfalfa 
Time to Maturity—1 year, first cutting 3 to 6 months from planting. 
Life.—12 years (range 2 to 40 years). 
Calendar of Operations. 
Seeded.—Seed tested for germination and purity (especially for dodder). 
Varieties —Common (Chili) most generally grown. 

Time.—:Fall—October or November, or spring—January 15 to May, timed to escape 
severe frosts or hot weather during germination and early stage. 

Quantity Seed.—18 lb. (range 10 to 20 Ib). 

Majority of seeding done during February and March. Nurse crop usually omitted. 

Method and Distance.—Broadcasted, harrowed, dragged, or brushed in. Some- 
times drilled. 

Irrigation.—After well established, irrigated once or twice, depending upon the 
soil, with 2 to 6 acre inches of water between cuttings, April to October; irrigated 
thoroughly one time in winter (December or January) if soil is retentive or rain- 
fall light. 

Harvest. 

When.—When 1 in bloom or when new shoots are 4 or 5 in. tall. Usually every 
4-6 weeks, beginning April 15, until December 1. 

How.—Mowed, raked, shocked, stacked, baled. Raked in windrows 2 hr. to 
2 days after cutting—put in cocks as soon as possible after raking; cured for 2 to 
10 days in cocks. Then baled from field or else stacked in field. Sometimes 
baled from stacks. 

Yield for Season per Acre. 

First year. 

Good—2¥% tons. 

Usual—11% tons. 

After Maturing. 

Good—8 tons. 

Usual—5 tons. 


Example of Kind and Sequence of Farm Operations in Producing 
Peaches (California).—A fruit crop has its own requirements in the way 
of cultural operations. 


Setting Out and Caring for Orchards to M aturity. 


DistanceApart of Trees)... 6 aerielcts = = 1.) 20 X 20 ft. to 24 X 24 ft. 
Average Number per Acre.........-..-.--- 75 to 108: 100 average 
Tame or LlantingsOutine smite «eit eet December—March 

Age to Self-sustaining Crop........---. ....5 years 

Age to Maturity... 6 ei sav tence nes 6 8 years 

Length of Profitable Life.............+++++: Estimated 20 years or longer 


Most Popular Varieties. 
Shipping Peaches.—Alexander, Triumph, Hales’s Early, Yellow St. John, Straw- 
berry, Crawford’s Early, Crawford’s Late, Elberta, and Salway. 
Drying Peaches.—Lovell and Muir. 
Canning Peaches.—Tuskena (Tuscan Cling), Phillips’ Cling, Lemon Clingstone, 
Orange Clingstone, and MeKevitt’s Cling. 
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Calendar of Operations. 

Irrigation.—If given, twice by furrows or checks, June to October or November. 

Prunning.—Pruned annually. 

Fertilizing.—Cover crops for soils lacking in body. Usually intercropped. 

Spraying.—November—December, Bordeaux. February—with lime sulphur, 
trunks whitewashed and protected from rabbits, during second year. 

Cultivation.—Plowed and cross plowed in February and March (sometimes fall 
plowed in October or November); harrowed twice, cultivated at frequent intervals 
from April to October. 

Companion Cropping.—Intercropped to berries, small fruits, grain, beans, beets, 
corn, and sometimes alfalfa. Usually discontinued after trees are 3 or 4 years old. 


Caring for Bearing Orchards. 

Calendar of Operations. 

Irrigation. If given, twice by furrows, June and October. 

Pruning.—December—February. Pruned to open up head, thin out wood, and 

shorten growth. 

Fertilizing. —Cover crops grown when soil lacks body. 

Cultivation. —February—March, plowed and cross plowed (sometimes fall plowed) 
—October or November crop cultivated at frequent intervals from March to 
November. Worked down into good condition. 

Fumigating.—None. 

Thinning Fruit.—Thinned to leave one peach every 4 to 6 in. apart. Thinned 
as early as possible (April). 

Spraying.—February—Given lime sulphur when buds are swelling. Borers when 
present are removed from trunks once a year. 

November—Given Bordeaux if blight is present. 
Harvest. 
Time.—July—September. 
Method.—Picked by hand, or shaken off if for drying. Trees gone over two to 
five times. 
Preparing for Market. 
Green.—Packed in 20-lb. crates or 25-lb. baskets. 
Dried.—Cut in ‘half, pitted, sulphured, dried in sun on trays. Dry 4 or 5 to 1. 
Canning.— Delivered in lug boxes. 


Yields. 
F CANNING DRIED OR 
FRUIT, TONS SHIPPING, TONS 
SOO Me AA eth Jew eetias afte seatine ts ae oy Seats 8 15 
Diswuell oe a ao ae ee ee a 0 enn Pee 6 0 


Influence of Available Work Days.—An estimate of available days 
when men and teams can work in the fields is essential. The total 
depends on the month and the rainfall, and varies over a considerable 
range. The following tables are illustrative. 

Work Days in Arkansas.—Number of work days in Arkansas has 
been shown to be: 


Tasie 40.—AVAILABLE WorK Days In Kansas 


MTVU Ve ee ee ke cot ae tes TO Mey as. nee Metts nose ten Wet acnecadene 20 
eClOTUALY pee on Pec serene TOMAS Usb ye Se AAT culties Peet s 20 
Diep cling by Beetietts sual we sete ants L5meyiSeptemb eta igustpaeeeanghacin «Abe od 20 
PAT OT I ee esate Be citar Roar LSem OCtO Der eee mearrner pect eecietn nasa 20 
I ry ree he Re nC 2 mNOVietaberign saith tls) is tence « 15 
PUNO. gi sce vas React tained: 20 December........ Pe oe a : mle 
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Work Days in Utah.—The number of days available for farm work is 
shown by Connor from his Utah study*? to be: 


TABLE 41.—AVAILABLE Work Days IN UTAH 


ToTaL AVAILABLE 
NUMBER DAYS NUMBER DAYS 
November 1 to December 1...........+---++e-0e05- 30 20 
December litom Marchal aie eae sete ts hee eye en 96 46 
IManeh sl Gboe Maya Lercutent ver aera eiake a = ery re skeeer tae 60 35 
Maye to: July om, Gees se yon elas Baath Shee ee or 61 42 
July 1 to September 1........-- 5. eee eee eee eee ees 62 50 
September 1 to November 1..........--++-++-+s+00- 61 42 


An average of 73 per cent. 


Work Days in Pennsylvania.—Billings for Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania,*° gives the available days as: 


TaBLE 42,—AVAILABLE WorK Days IN PENNSYLVANIA FOR Frrtp WorRK AND 
Hours In Work Day 


DaTAa Jan. Fes. Mar. Apr. May June Juiy Ava. Serr. Oct. Nov. Dzc 
Days available..... 3 3 10 16 19 21 22 22 21 17 14 6 


Hours in work day. 7 if 8 9 9 9 10 9 9 9 8 8 


This gives the number of days (exclusive of rainy days and Sundays) 
available for the several field operations. 

Graphic Presentations of Calendar of Operations.—Many different 
ways of presenting Calendars of Operations are in use. The illustrations 
which follow are typical and can be studied to advantage for clearness of 
detail, simplicity, ease in analyzing, ete. 

The Chart System of Making Calendars of Operations.—One plan pro- 
vides for dividing each month into three periods, the first and second 
periods being 10 days each and the third the remainder of the month, 
which will make the third period 8, 10, or 11 days according to the length 
of the month. A chart is then made having the dates in the left-hand 
column and the various crops or other enterprises for the headings of — 
the remaining columns. Under each heading is inserted in each 10- 
day period the work to be done on a particular enterprise during that 
period. It will, of course, not be possible, on account of the vagaries of 
the weather, to follow such a schedule blindly, but at the same time the 
schedule will be of great service in keeping track of the farm work. It 
is especially helpful 4s a means of foreseeing what equipment as well as 
what teams and men will be needed at particular times. This enables 
the manager to be prepared for work at the time it should be done. 

Example of Chart System of a Calendar of Operations.—An example of 
the chart system of scheduling operations is taken from Utah Bulletin 


1652 i 
J 
. 
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TaBLeE 43.—A CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS MapgE AFTER THE CHART SysTEM 
CoveRING GRAIN, RASPBERRIES, PEACHES, AND TOMATOES?? 


Small Grain 



























































Days 
Operations Period 
ison] SERS 
Blcangdltehes hye & seis, seers. oe wrenches Mar. 1—May 1 61 35 
Hit... BS car cs epetarey ae esse ese sa ae Mar. 1—May 1 
Sxds SA BE he 2 ee See ee! Mar. 1—May 1 
LEVATE OW! RARE. cE eto ae Ta. = Sh hale PE Ree Mar. 1—May 1 
NtermoUrrOweeet | doePacelids a8 Pe eer lee Mare l= "Maye 
Le ee RS A cn ars A See, RE May 1-July 1 61 42 
(OBS AR AR SMe es, 70) Ot een a an ..| July 1-Sept. 1 62 50 
ROCKS iccok ee 6 a DO ene lo yar ages c July 1-Sept. 1 
PERCH Aen Wat say teuatceedtwenegtith<. Gr 2 sof aa eee os July 1-Sept. 1 
"LETRA Sader GOR ee omen ay CRE Caer re eR Parte July 1-Sept. 1 
BLOW cars OSA ON ERR TUR SES 8, Accissns canthaine 5 acing, Red Nov. 1—Dec. 1 30 20 
Raspberries 
METRO ee ae eee Se eran ee ee rc ae Winter 92 46 
WeamecitChes cota. See tenes eater fe ek ee hes Mar. 1—May 1 60 35 
EE New ATG. Ghia aw een EE ee oo ot Mar. 1—May 1 
(CARTS GHG Se. ate, Gey ROR CLP Me re Brae we Aer May 1-—July 1 61 42 
LOD: > Dee eRe coche GME ons Sete ety oa son ae a nee May 1-July 1 
BRT GC eeciece sbane: ase eee vad Oh foe: 54 Sencar hey ar May 1-July 1 
MCCOM eee Ror. Es cee eee eee eee ed wre See ee May i1-July 1 
Haul and make CTEDES sere en eae eee en oe May 1-July 1 
SClem ati CtCiee Hints Reik. Maes subarea fas July 1-Sept. 1 62 50 
Irrigate ans Siete, stat Wena aae ect aE Ae gary, ene Bekele. July 1-Sept. 1 
Peaches 
BPSeulEGl GO CS rey fee ors ons sith cg EES bors SA Mar. 1—May 1 61 35 
SAWN Sect DRONE “pense Seiemerct sialon canes ote eee Mar. 1—May 1 
iB lecell STRICTO Gnas aera, Renmei a aa acon ee en Mar. 1—May 1 
“SESTNY «0, S.GaRRS poke Oa) Stone token OE ch ARO Cas ee Mar. 1—May 1 
PUG och ah Ore ee eer ee meee, Mar. 1—May 1 
SOD C 2 2 Set eer ee er eee May 1-July 1 61 42 
“Liillnc aR Sioa, oan co eat Merci -e 4 hea en On ee May 1-July 1 
UA O ROMY As ey Saclay en thvion cpansasiuen.cbawnis siya susuelsiehas May 1-July 1 
CUT ORT Ge Se OE SNe nec een ne ee July 1-Sept. 1 62 50 
BTV SRL LOE eee era os Eee ae ee heed Swe brane a July 1-Sept. 1 : 
Pima Ina ke CASCS.. soo. ois, eras Siuteras nar gloat July 1-Sept. 1 ‘ 
GEA Clon Natt], GlCoaiAtiercuch-pirsns teeAalswencecet des 2 ss Sept. 1-Nov. 1 61 42 
SLOSS oh aolae CERAM oes Potee Epeme BER Fite Same roe Nov. 1-Dec. 1 30 20 
Tomatoes 

WADI es Eee) Saab ue ecpat ac ecicoicdee eae ai ear ee Winter 92 46 
BOTS MEMCLIC GIGR aes hs kat sia.c. Mes Roe PE eR omit Ayeoanths Mar. 1—May 1 61 35 
Cats (octek c' BRE Ais 0 Ae ee rhe ane em . 1-May 1 
PEGABET ATIC: tent eA ig cet uptas Ouitee-5 SetieKe . 1-May 1 
Pty and water frames.. . 1-May 1 
BiG. 43 ene Pts a . 1-May 1 
FRIES: a 1-July 1 61 42 
Weed and water frames ; 1-July 1 
TRO M PAE. Min. ts ie oc oe hs SHOT O es, Shia wea 1-July 1 
Chins EN ie, a en Once Bey Mn SRN ac Re ae Oe eerie 1-July 1 
SEE Re ote Av ackede. ba ost Sus, OCR enamine 1-July 1 
IUEERE ENGL aes Se Sige BRUCEI: Teo ae Seer ire 1—July 1 
pasate 1g Ede ae REE, eee tates ae Seen eee Sere 1-July 1 

ccs Cnpheacsacy GPESE APERITIF Re TON Te erie aan 1-July 1 
Pultivate Oe i ee ee we cara ee 1-Sept. 1 62 50 
LET. cle Ge Ree SR nse dit oh cn eee eee 1-Sept. 1 
SISTINE ee Bs eee OE ented Ltn cen usuae tater sdednieme 1-Sept. 1 
ee EEE Oe AF uci sees UgsatpeNyescheenana & ¥ve)eia.om 1-Sept. 1 
Harvest and haul one-half crop.............--- July 1-Sept. 1 F 
Harvest and haul one-half crop................ Sept. 1—Nov. 1, 61 42 
COMIN «ba a Gee MRR tach ech doe oo te ea Nov. 1-Dec. 1 30 20 














The Line System of Making Calendars of Operations.—The following 
form of presenting is used by the Federal Office of Farm Management in 
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its farm economics presentation.” It illustrates the line system of 
recording farm operations in a graphic manner. 


TapLE 44.—A CALENDAR oF OprraTIonS MapE AFTER THE LINE SysTtEM 


(CuEstER County, PENNSYLVANIA) 
CROPS in ee su 


ae 


Appr es 

DISC_ HARROW 

SPRING TOOTH HARROW 
Se sam eero 

SPIKE TOOTH HARROW & WEED 

ORILt FERTILIZER 























HAY L GRAIN 
coqum cap 


HAUL STALKS 
see sesa 





CULTIVATE 
ese eqea 

































PLOW 
See Gee esece 
ROLL DIG 
1 cmt ce e000 eemmeranig 
POTATOES DISC HARROW PICK UP & BAG 
@ee Gum esesace (mL A 6 Ow 
SPRING TOOTH HARROW HAUL & STORE 
eees eee egee 
PLANT 


SPIKE TOOTH HARROW 
Depevee ee 


CLOVER 
& 
TIMOTHY 


MANURE 
o Ld 





wat Qe 


DISC HARROW & ROLL 
9 COCR eee 










ALFALFA 


FERTILIZER, INQGULATE, & SEED 
HARVEST AGUT. ZU. 3.CUT 









The full line represents the period when most farmers perform their farm operations, and the dotted 
line gives the range within which these operations may be performed. 
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COTTON BELT 
SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF FIELD LABOR 
ONA 
160 ACRE FARM 
BLACK WAXY PRAIRIE OF TEXAS 


HOURS|JAN.| FEB.|MAR./ APR.|MAY JUNE/JULY) SEPT] OCT.|NOV| DEC |HOURS 
1020 | 1020} 1020} 1020] 1020] 1020] 10.20 1020] 1020] 10 20] 1020 900 
PREP'NG & [CHOPP’G COTTON PICKING PLOW 
PELL LLL TT | Pets arse | | | ese | | | [ne 


MAN LABOR | 








ELL LL LL] ceaseiee cours LETT TT TTT TT [eee 
COTTON & CORN. 500 
TT CELE TTT 
| 400 
wore casor! || MTT 
TT eT 
iy ae 
ri eee 


100 
1020] 1020)1020 | 1020] 1020 1020 1020 1020 | 1020} 1020 
MONTH yan | FEB |MAR|APR.| MAY UJUNEJULY sept| oct|Nov|pec, MONTH 


Fic. 25.—A calendar of operations on a cotton farm, made after the block method. 








The Calendar of Operations in Connection with Continuous Feed for 
Live Stock.—In outlining farming methods to insure continuous grazing 
for hogs of the southeastern states, Haskell furnishes a good illustration 
of the use of a calendar of operations in planning crops to insure feed. ** 


The account of the farm selected from those reported, shows that it contained 100 
acres, of which 84 acres were planted to crops, 4 acres in Bermuda pasture, with 
the remaining 12 acres in woods, roads, and other nonproductive land. The soil, a 
sandy loam, was fairly representative of the region, and it had been brought to a high 
state of productivity by the system of grazing followed. 

Twenty sows and two boars, all pure-bred, were kept on this farm; 160 pigs were 
sold and 12 were slaughtered at home, the average weight of all being 225 lb. or a total 
of 38,700 lb. of live pork produced. 

The crops and acreages used for grazing and the periods during which each were 
grazed are shown in the table. Five and two-tenths hogs per acre were maintained 
or produced on this farm. The acreages in oats cut for grain, and in oats, rye, and 
rape pastures, produced a crop of hay in addition to the grain and grazing. The 40 
acres planted to corn, peanuts, and velvet beans are counted as 20 acres of grazing 
crops, since the corn was harvested before the hogs were turned in. 
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TasBLe 46.—TusE CALENDAR OF OPERATIONS AS A Mrans or SHOWING A GRAZING 
SCHEME IN OPERATION ON A GivEN Farm, GEORGIA 























Acres 
Crops of Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Crops 
Oats for grain (a).... 11 
Oats and rye, pasture 
Rape Pens aahe ataieies atch 4 
Bermuda pasture..... 2 
Cattail millet........ 4 
Early corn and cow- 3 
DEAS maneae Che sieitere <tcrp ye 10 
Early corn and Span- 
ish peanuts......... 10 
North Carolina pea- 
nuts and_ velvet 
ipeans: (b)ses.e ties": 20 











(a) Grown primarily as a grain crop. 
(b) Interplanted with 40 acres of corn, the latter being harvested. The peanuts and beans there- 
fore are treated as 20 acres of grazing crops. 





CHAPTER VIII 
CHOICE OF FARM EQUIPMENT 


The extent, variety, and nature of the equipment will be determined 
by the kind of enterprise, the working conditions, and, where choice is 
possible, by the tastes and financial resources of the operator. 

It is merely sound business policy to tie up in implements, work 
stock, buildings, and other equipment, the least amount of money con- 
sistent with the work to be done. 

The beginner is especially liable to pay out too large a proportion of 
funds in equipment, or to sacrifice economy to ideals of construction or 
to building up an over-elaborate plant. This is particularly true with 
respect to buildings. It should be borne in mind that buildings are not 
direct producers of wealth, but rather aids to production. Under most 
conditions building construction should proceed but slowly. Erection 
of buildings should be postponed until actual need arises for their use. 
Construction of milking barns may well be put off until new alfalfa plant- 
ings, for the use of the herd, are matured enough to warrant the purchase 
of the herd; purchase of ladders, drying trays, lug boxes, sprayers, Or 
building of packing sheds necessary for older orchards but not needed for 
newly set fruit plantings can well be postponed until a need has developed. 
Sometimes early purchasing results in enough substantial savings to 
warrant the practice, but usually to postpone purchases until actually 
needed means a reduction from over-equipment and capital waste. 

Temporary buildings or less expensive implements will often serve. 
Examples are, use of wood instead of concrete when the future of the 
structure may be in doubt, as in starting a new dairy business and erecting 
a silo; use of straw-thatched shelters for stock; use of canvas for wood. 

Factors Governing Selection.—Six factors will ordinarily govern 
selection of equipment. These are: crops, soils, size of outfit, amount of 
capital, personal choice, local custom. 


Examples of Factors Governing Selection.—Illustrations of how choice of equip- 
ment depends upon one or more of the six factors listed above can be found on every 
hand. : 

Character of Crops.—The influence of the character of the crop on the kind of 
equipment is seen at once upon comparing the equipment selected for putting in and 
caring for grain—such as gang plows, spike tooth harrows, disc harrows, drills or _ 
broadcasters, combined harvesters, binders or headers and stationary thrashers— | 
with, for instance, the tools of the fruit business; viz., walking plows or single or double ~ 
gang plows, corrugated rollers, spring tooth harrows, spike toath harrows, spraying — 
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outfits, trays, lug boxes, picking baskets, ladders, etc. In the same way crops planted 
by broadcasting with no subsequent cultivation differ from row planted crops with 
cultivation following. 

Character of Soils—Heavier equipment is necessary for soils of gumbo, adobe, or 
heavy clay texture in contrast with that for light, sandy, or friable soils. In other 
words, differences of soil type influence profoundly the selection of plows, harrows, 
cultivators, and similar equipment. Again, where topography is reflected in equip- 
ment witness the side hill plow for rolling conditions as against the non-reversible 
mold board plow of the flat lands. 

Size of Outfit—Size of outfit refers to equipment necessary for the two- to four- 
horse farm as contrasted with farms working six, eight, and ten animals in a 
team. ‘Tractors are possible for use on farms of comparatively large scale, while 
horses must be the rule for small-sized enterprises. 

Amount of Capital—Amount of capital when limited may necessitate securing of 
second-hand equipment rather than new, and smaller equipment such as two-horse 
outfits rather than six-horse. 

Personal Choice.—Where choice is possible, personal taste justifies the selection of 
a certain type of rake, seeder, harrow, or cultivator; the selection of a disc instead of a 
mold board plow; or a leaning toward a given make of tractor. 

Local Customs.—Local customs will influence the selection of equipment. It is 
usually better to give workmen the equipment with which they are familiar rather 
than to attempt the installation of new methods locally untried. This is illustrated 
by the retention in certain communities of hand pitching, and wagon hauling of hay 
to stacks, as against the use elsewhere of buck rakes or hay slings. Hay loaders and 
side delivery rakes and walking cultivators illustrate types of equipment which often 
find local favor but are not generally in use. 


Environment a Factor in Determining Equipment.—There are some- 
times, perhaps often, reasons for local practices. Consider, forexample, the 
stone walls found all over New England, where rock is so abundant that 
fences, buildings, and field clearing can best proceed in conjunction; the 
split rail fence of timbered countries where timber is cheap and conven- 
ient; the wire fence of the open plains where building material is scarce 
and costly; the mule of the south, the ox-team still occasionally found in 
Maine, the heavy draft horse of adobe lands, the one-horse equipment 
of the southern one-man cotton farm; the grain ‘‘ combines” of the north- 
west requiring 26 to 32 horses to draw (or equal tractor power); the grain 
sack of the Pacific Coast; the grain elevator of the Middle West; sleds in 
snow countries; wide-tread wagon wheels for muddy lands. The point is 
first to know local needs and local practices, and then to expand this 
knowledge by means of observation and study of other and perhaps better 
types of equipment used elsewhere under similar conditions. 

Some choices are due to habit, to former association, or to demand 
and supply, but conditions such as these are easily recognized, e.g., use 
of abode in hot countries with little wood, blinds on eastern houses, steep- 
pitched roofs in snow countries vs. quarter-pitch roofs in countries of 
limited rainfall. In sections of scant rainfall, hay is stacked in the open, 
in localities of heavy snow or much rain inside storage facilities must be 
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provided. Icehouses are a. part of the building equipment in states of 
cold winters and warm summers; water towers, tanks, and windmills are 
necessary in countries needing water storage facilities for stock, domestic, 
and irrigation uses. The availability and kind of building materials 
will have a material influence on the type of building. Use of easily 
available materials should rule. This means use of rock or concrete or 
lumber or even adobe according to the resources of the community. 


Grouping of Items.—A full list of all equipment needs should be made up for a 


specific enterprise. 
For convenience the various items may well be grouped under general headings, as: 


Farm Business. 
Buildings. 
Fences. 
Implements and machinery. 
Motive power—work stock, tractor, truck, automobile. 
Live stock other than work stock. 
Small tools. 
Special equipment, as for 
Dairy house. 
Poultry plant. 
Trrigating facilities. 
Draining facilities. 
Domestic water supply including piping for 
House. 
Stock. 
Sewage disposal. 


Personal. 
Household furnishings. 
Automobile. 
A further classification can be made by re-segregating these items into 


Buildings 

Improvements, as fences, water supply, ete. 
| Implements and machinery 

Live stock 

Motive power 

Tools. 

Personal equipment Household goods. 


Investment equipment 


Operating equipment | 


Experience Necessary.—A little practical experience in using different 
kinds of implements under the direction of a competent man will prove 
the quickest way to learn what implements should be included in a list 
of equipment. : 

Where one can not bring personal experience to bear, a list should be 
made up based on the recommendations of those who have had this 
experience and can give proper advice. 


a, 
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Justifying Equipment 


In the purchase of equipment, the expenditure of money in every case 
should be justified by an investigation into the costs and savings as 
measured by business principles. 

The following examples will indicate the line of reasoning which 
should be followed. In every case they take into account the charges 
of interest, depreciation, and repairs, and place these against the pos- 
sible saving in time or labor, or the possible gain in efficiency. 

Justifying Farm Buildings.—One man builds a plain, dignified, 
serviceable set of buildings costing $1,200. Another, perhaps a student of 
architecture, puts up a set of buildings more finished, but for farm pur- 
poses no more beautiful, dignified, or serviceable, at a cost of $6,000. 

Interest at 6 per cent on average value, plus depreciation at 5 per cent 
and repairs at respectively 2 and 1 per cent, totals 


TRS RII Om ai Ts ey ee eee ne ee ae $120 
SEO CARE eet ab LISS Ref $540 


If these buildings are each on 40 acres of similar land, each acre of 
land, to carry its share of the building investment, must produce above 
operating costs $13.50 per acre in the second case, as against but $3.00 
in the first case. 

Justifying Individual Structure.—In many sections, under normal con- 
ditions, a good single walled hog house can be built at a cost of from $30 
to $40 a pen. If the cost is $35 per pen and each is used to raise four 
litters a year, the cost per litter will amount to 


Thmvorest® Gin SN XO che Gs [ote CO Co Gg one Aa Sagnomoods amare ox $0.88 
repairs On $35.00 Bb2 Pel COM bus a oa a oe pat ais es etal 0.70 
Depreciation on $35.00 at 5 per cent. ........ severe eee eee ee Mees 

$3.33 


or an average cost of 83¢ per litter. 

Compare this house with a hog house, ideal in every respect except 
cost, such as can be found occasionally. One in the writer’s mind 
consists of 18 pens, feed bins, and fixtures. It cost $4,000 completed. 
or $222a pen. Its financial aspect is therefore: 





dnterests$LL1% ati S percent. ji neissae ieee peas oes a's $ 5.55 
Repaitsy $222 at 2 per CONti << nes hss eee wre ee cei ees 4.44 
Depreciation, $222 at 5 per cent... 2.6. ee veces ee eee weenie 11.10 

$21.09 


_ or a cost per litter of $5.27 as against 83¢ for the other house. 


* Upon average investment. 
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Justifying Implement.—. 


A.manure’spreader ¢osts;.2 25.5.0. - ba wee $120.00 
The upkeep eostisMev ee. eee 2.50 annually 
An old wagon which would answer the purpose, 
we willisay is worth? 22. 0. oo ine 40.00 
Tis wpkeep iF Se eee ee er ree ore 1.00 


Hauling done semi-occasionally. 
Loading time equal. 
Unloading. 

Spreader = 6 min. 

Wagon = 24 min. 


Time of man and team valued at 40¢ per hour. Machinery charges 
involve interest, depreciation, and upkeep costs. These figure: 


For spreader (10 years of life)ij.. 0250. S82 os: $18.00 
For warn o yoarsor-lite)o. ce «ees eae eee 10.00 


thus giving an apparent saving of $8 by wagon. This, however, is offset 
by longer time required for unloading to an extent determined by the 
tonnage of manure to be spread, thus: 


SAVING BY SPREADER 


TONNAGE (1-TON LOAD), HOURS VALUE OF SAVING 
25 7% $ 3.00 
50 15 6.00 
75 224% 9.00 
100 30 12.00 


Hence for 75 tons or more the saving is sufficient in this instance so that 
a manure spreader, if money can be spared for its purchase without affect- 
ing more important capital needs, is justified. or less than 75 tons, the 
wagon is cheaper. 

Justifying Special Equipment.—Justifying special equipment is illus- 
trated by use of milking machines and corn binder. 

Milking Machine. Based on 120 milking cows the data for a given 
dairy showed that with hand milking one man could milk 30 cows, at a 
monthly wage of $60 and board—the latter worth $20. By machine milk- 
ing one man could handle 60 cows if paid a monthly wage of $75 and 
board. The cost of outfit installed amounted to $600 for two double 
unit machines. Comparison necessitates consideration of; 


Interest on outfit. 

Depreciation of outfit. 

Repairs of outfit, e.g., new tubing, cups, etc. 
Gasoline, oil, and operating expense. 

Any spoiling of cows. 

Extra labor to care for machines. 


fiarorin 2 
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Hence: 

Depreciation 25 per cent on $600........-...--2 esse scenes $ 150 
Interest at 6 per cent on $300"... 025 -. +. 72-222... 18 
Repairs (estimated) 40 
Operating machine, fuel, oil, ete., 6 hr. day at $0.10 perhour... 219 
Extra labor (1 hr. per machine per day, 730 hr. at $0.25).... 183 
Promerators ato lel 40g7 tke. tae le 2 pint ety 2s Riel fe okies 2a els 2,280 

eS $2,890 
@ostiof hand milking, 4;men sat $960.50. 2 ee $3 , 840 
1a, AAPOR ON WIRY MINES 3% oo 0 obo pou Op Hone H Ome Doub Dome $ 950 


Investigations by the U. 8. D. A.*® covering the labor requirements of 
dairy farms as influenced by milking machines tended, when the data 
were taken, to show that for dairies having less than 30 cows, hand- 
milking was cheaper; for dairies having more than 30 cows, machine 
milking was more economical. Against the saving in time per cow by 
machine milking (about 4144 min. being required by machine, nearly 7 
min. by hand), were considered interest on investment, fuel and oil, 
repairs, depreciation, and labor on the machine. Summed up with labor 
at but $0.123 per hour, the findings are: 


Size OF HERD MACHINE MILKING HAND MILKING 
1E GOWRHO SESS coo oa ok eoe $11.77 $10.91 
mt OPS ORCOMSH eso a 10.14 10.26 
Sil GO AO Cowie. ceo ena pete 9.22 10.11 
ML COhwi! Ole UNO g S56 Shon oc 7.34 10.45 


Justifying Corn Binder vs. Hand Cutting for Silage Corn.—On a given 
farm the cost of a corn binder was found to be $285. Acreage was 8 
acres of corn grown for silage. 


Use of machine. 








Interest at 6 per cent on $142.50........... 0. eee eee eee eee $ 8.55 

Depreciation at 10 per cent on $285.........--+- +e eee eee 28.50 

Miwines S Dalles AtePO. (Os cies te cri se oie tes eres 2 IRIE RG elaine 6.00 

Repairs, estimated on 10 years LiL Gs apee sw ator Setices etch nh mcrae eos 5.00 

Rata: oy ano ove qta be Meera OUD CHC hO DRONE EARS certs ON CnC Sion s $48 . 05 

Labor with machine. 

Cutting, 4 horses at $1, one man at $3.50, 3 days........... $ 22.50 

Loading, two men at $3.50, 6 days. ........-.-.-. eee ee eee 42.00 

Total for machine, including interest, depreciation, etc....... $112.55 
All hand labor. 

Cutting and loading, eight men at $3.50 for 6 days.......... 168.00 
Comparison of costs per acre. 

ISVs ACH ITIG Ala tee nef Frais 2h venyssta sheesh 9 lee, * wee spicy caeie's POn25 

By BN city yb thats cies vin ber sass PAN Les RCRA OR eR $ 9.22 


* On average investment. 
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Justifying Tractors.—A gasoline tractor to replace horse stock, must 
cover the depreciation, interest on the investment, labor, fuel, and 
repairs. 

There are a large number of combinations under which engines can be 
considered to replace horses, but the final consideration is the amount of 
work to be done. In this example work which can be done by either 
horses or tractor is equivalent to 10 work animals. Only the work stock 
which can be actually replaced are taken into account. 


TasLe 47.—Trstina Tractor vs. Horses ror GIvEN FarM IN DETERMINING 
EquipMENT NEEDS 
(1919 data) 


NUMBER OF DAYS WORK Two PLOW UNIT 
75 6 HORSES 22-HP. TRACTOR 
ON HOME PLACE 


First value—motive power 






































Sie horses at $150 54.4 Pee. 2 ceeomesls cnet eLanteenr $ 900 
Hamess ama: cOWArs sce -beiereeiect irre bible pean eg: 112 
AN ENG HOL ee PA eer AGE He ree Soh eer Mee total pe mato noob. Sy oa oo Se $1,100 
MP OUELAE ahers et eo tae er eee ern ene Ee ne RO $1,112 $1,100 
Annual expense 
Need; or tae) and Oi.c ass) fe rc ween ie $ 467 $ 280 
‘Labor in tieldt Fc Ba. Jee ore Cee one 375 450 
Ihabor when motew Oring... oe sasaki te = te eee 60 50 
Repairs and incidentala’: 22. ccs cage? ai sn ee eee 30 186 
otal coppers toe exp CUS. ciara teie i wae eee eee $ 932 $ 966 
Overhead 
12 per cent on work stock.............. $ 108 
Depreciation ; 20 per cent on harness..............-- 22 
$1,100 + 400 work days (life) X 75 days $ 225 
Interest at 6 per cent on average investment............ 33 36 
Totaltoverhead: Charge.je ee wien ee eerie peer $ 163 $ 261 
Totalioperation and overhead. cure et eee $1,095 $1 , 227 
Credits 
Profit OMVOUtSICO WOlK. cele © celereiy eter teen $ 60 $ 100 
Mantiretce 3. ern i ee. See toe ore eee $ 20 
Colts (atitime of weaming). 75.4 .ckepeeti i el ae eer 40 
Totalioredit: 2%. 66% oeabho Goh bekick Bet rraee $ °120 100 
Find linet cost:.....< 800mg otis See Seay eee ens eee $ 975 $1,127 
Cost. per. day (abou) zeicecs 1115 fla ttievetsoe ele Soe % 13 be ls 


Tractor Equipment.—To the above items may well be added the addi- 
tional capital requirements, with attending charges of interest and depre- 
ciation, for any difference in equipment involved in the working of either 


in fie 
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Fie. 28. 
; The present trend in motive equipment is toward increased motor driven machinery. 


Above: Three and one-half ton farm truck. 
Center: Caterpillar type tractor and combined grain harvester, 


Below; Battery of ‘'75-s” pulling giant land levelers, 
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tractors or horses. If special equipment is needed for tractors, its addi- 
tional cost should be taken into account in the estimate of the relative 
expensiveness. The table above includes only motive power; it does not 
take into account depreciation on plows, harrows, or other implements, 
which in some cases may differ in initial cost for either tractors or horses. 

Farm Work Requiring Horses.—In working out similar projects one 
should bear in mind that on all farms some horses are needed for work 
which engines can not do, such as: 


(a) Hauling on road. 

(b) Cleaning ditches. 

(c) Odd jobs of scraper work. 

(d) Mowing, raking, and hauling off hay. 

(e) Cleaning around barns, pens, corrals, ete. 


Farm Work Requiring Mechanical Force.—On the other hand there is 
work an engine can do to advantage, such as: 


(a) Pumping water. 

(b) Sawing wood. 

(c) Hauling large road loads. 

(d) Threshing. 

(e) Ensilage cutting. 

(f) Grubbing trees or pulling stumps 
(g) Cleaning grain. 


Replacement of Horses by Tractors.—In general on the small farm great 
care is needed to determine to what extent tractors can profitably replace 
horses, since to be most economical, engines can replace to advantage 
only work stock used primarily for field work. In general it is in- 
teresting to note that the more time horses are idle the greater is the 
advantage which the tractor enjoys. 

Literature on Farm Tractors.—To provide tractor data for farm man- 
agement use several publications are obtainable. The latest are included 
in the reference list: 


PUBLISHED 
USSD, AY Department Bulletuiis...5 2.) sel citer 174 1915 
We SaD: A. Parnvers 2 Bulletin een. oe aee ec entrance 719 1916 
ULS* DAS Farmers? Bulletin. ic) be eee 963 1918 
U; Sab WA Parmens’ eBulletins ~«-neeeeet e  eeree 1,004 1918 
USSD A. Farmers) ulletn eae ei e iar eter See 1,035 1919 
Purdue University Circular. 2... 2. sc ee ee eee 89 1919 
Pennsylvania State College Bulletin. ......--++++0eese0es 158 1919 
Kentucky Agr. Experiment Station Bulletin..........-+.- 222 1919 
Iowa Agr. Experiment Station Circular.........-+.+++++: 63. 1919 


U.S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin ......0.-eee ec eccecvcce Sere es 1920 


a 


CHAPTER IX 
BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


A discussion of satisfactory building types cannot be fully made in the 
space here allotted to the subject. Farm management is, however, 
directly concerned to insure selection of suitable types of structure to 
meet given needs, and either to keep expenditures within economical 
limits or else to relieve the farm business of the responsibility of unduly 
heavy outlay for lavish or freakish or surplus or ‘‘folly” buildings, 


charging the difference between that which is just and proper, and that 


which is extravagant and unnecessary, to its proper place, 2.e., to personal 
taste, ignorance, experience, wilful disregard of business principles, or to 
luxury. 

Regional Variation in Building Equipment.—Most neighborhoods 
have worked out more or less standard types of buildings under the 
limitations of climate, building material, building skill, and taste. 


_ This applies not only to dwellings but to stock and hay barns, hoghouses, 


poultry shelters, implement sheds, and outbuildings. Some idea of this 
regional variation is conveyed in the accompanying photographs. 


Examples of Regional Variation in Building Equipment.—This difference is 
shown in the southern, eastern, and northern portions of the United States where 
dwelling construction runs to clapboards, blinds, brick foundations, and brick chim- 
neys, in contrast with the sawed rustic, tile chimneys, and concrete sills of the West. 
Barns and outbuildings in the West, are of plain boards or boards and battens usually 
unpainted, single story with shingle or shake or galvanized iron roofs. In the South 
barns are mostly small, unpainted, makeshift affairs of nondescript construction. 
In the East and North the barns are large substantial structures often of two stories, 
clapboarded, shingled, painted, fitted with glazed windows, and often decorated with 
acupola and weather vane. Other structures are limited in number and inconspicuous 
in the South, while eastern farmers build implement sheds and storage quarters, clap- 
boarded, shingled, and painted. In the West the collection is usually rather large 
and of motley appearance, being built from time to time as needs arise. 

Further evidences of difference are found in interior arrangement, equipment, 
and finish. 

Variation in Interior Finish and Equipment.—The better class of eastern barns are 
ceiled with tongue and groove, a practice seldom met under western conditions. 
All eastern and northern structures are well floored; many western barns still rest on 
nothing but natural ground. 

Types of mangers and watering devices differ, according to local custom and to 
amount and character of feeding methods. In cold climates where cows are indoors 
much of the time, swinging stanchions are the rule; in sections where the cows are 
housed only for milking, cheaper, rigid tie-ups satisfactorily serve the purpose 
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(1) 








Fras. 29-34.—Types of farm dwellings. 


1. Settler’s cottage on newly opened western land (California). 
2. A Kentucky cabin. ; 
3. Buildings of logs sealed with adobe (Colorado). F 


4. Buildings of stone, straw and mud. Russian construction. Semi-arid region. Note the blocks 
of dried manure for fuel piled in foreground. } 


5, The New England type of continuous building, Promotes comfort in winter, but at grate 
risk of fire, 


6, Buildings of the dairy region (Michigan), 
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Good and Bad in Farm Buildings.—There is no one outstanding best 
structure for all conditions. That is, one cannot suggest a single standard 
type of cowbarn or house or hog pen or fence that will fit all conditions. As 
has already been said, much depends upon the use to which the structure 
is to be put, to climatic conditions, to the location of the structure, and 
to available building materials. A few general rules, however, are pos- 
sible for guidance and caution. 

Building Equipment Should Be Economical and Simple.—The first 
point to bear in mind is to construct buildings as cheaply and simply as 
possible. The simpler the construction compatible with length of life, 
the better they will serve the purpose. This is especially worth consider- 
ing in regions of mild climates, where the weather renders unnecessary 





Fig. 35.—Stacking hay in open, where feasible, saves barn and shed space and 
lessens labor. 


the costlier buildings called for elsewhere. Money put into costly 
buildings is not only unavailable for other and perhaps better use, but 
the product of the ranch must pay interest thereon as discussed above. 
Buildings Should Serve the Profit-making Farm Enterprises.— When the 
farm is viewed from the standpoint of a ‘‘business proposition’’—a 
means of making money—it will be more clearly seen that the relation of 
buildings to the general scheme must be dependent on their usefulness 
in contributing to the money-making power of the ranch. Looked at in 
this way, all the structures to stand the test must be built consistent with 
the nature of the produce turned off. Let them therefore be plain and sub- 
stantial; well protected by paint from weathering, if of wood; provided with 
ample space in relation to purpose, with maximum convenience as regards 
_ both relative positions of buildings and interior arrangement of each indi- 
_ vidual building, and with abundant light and ventilation when these are 
needed; and one has all that sound business and good farming demand. 
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It is, of course, not to be inferred from the above that buildings 
must be grotesque, ugly, weird, or abnormal, to fulfil their mission. 
Wisdom suggests against the use, for instance, of matched boards where 
rough lumber would do; of shingles where shakes would serve as well 
or of galvanized iron if this is more expensive, of ginger-bread decor- 
ations, and of unnecessarily fancy interior finish. On the whole, as a 
redeeming feature, one will find that most farm buildings which fulfill 
their purpose best, are usually of good substantial proportions, and 
by their very plainness have a certain dignity of outline which appeals. 

Studying Proposed Buildings.— When the type and size of each build- 
ing has been agreed upon, rough plans should then be made on paper, the 
ground floor plan staked out, and the whole proposed structure studied 
from every angle. Suggestions may well be sought from those men who 
will have to use it, z.e., of carpenter and blacksmith and harness maker 
concerning their respective shops, of cooks regarding kitchens, women 
regarding house arrangement, irrigator regarding ditch structures, etc. 
After such tentative building plans are made, the farm manager should 
in his mind go over the various operations to be carried on within the 
structures, thus forming a mental impression of the future use to see if 
the arrangement as planned is as nearly ideal as possible. It is well, 
too, to plan the structures so that additions can be made later. This 
applies particularly to farm house, barn, bunkhouse, and granary, 
especially if the land is capable of greater development. 

Procedure in Building.—While the services of an architect and con- 
tractor are desirable in providing new building equipment, nearly every 
farmer and rancher must ordinarily rely upon himself. Handicapped by 
lack of capital or by remoteness, the planning and erection must com- 
monly rest on local.resources. It therefore stands one in hand to know 
how to begin. The ordinary procedure is: 

(a) Select the proper buildings for the purpose. 

(0) Draw up a bill of materials. 

(c) Estimate costs. 

(d) Make a working plan for carpenters’ use. 

(e) Locate each building and the whole group on the most favorable 
site. : 

(f) Establish an order of grouping which will retain the proper loca- 
tion of one building with respect to another—the farmstead arrangement. 

Construction Suggestions.—Have sewer facilities and running water 
in the house. The convenience and pleasure of decent living more than 
offset the additional cost. 

Put in plenty of bins, shelves, and cupboards for provisions and uten- | 
sils. Have them handy. Proper putting away of provisions means — 
saving; in dishing up flour, sugar, there is no spilling; damage by mice, é 
ants, cockroaches is reduced to a minimum; and a ready inventory of 
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stores can be taken quickly, thus avoiding duplication or an over-abun- 
dance of supplies. It saves the cook’s time, too, when hurrying to pre- 
pare a big meal. 














HinGae aoe 





Fia. 37.—Two unusual types of Farm Structures. 


Above: Private fruit packing shed costing $20,000. 
Below: Dairy equipment of a State Hospital. 


When married men are hired, give their wives wash-house facilities. 
Such a place can also be used for canning and storing fruits, vegetables, 
etc. 

Have proper washing facilities for the men. For personal use a wash 

room with wooden sink containing basins is satisfactory enough, together 
with a shower bath in a room partitioned off. Men will not use bath 
tubs. Facilities in the way of a stove or open fireplace with kettle should 
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be given the men to wash their clothes. It can often be arranged to pipe 
hot water to the shower bath by putting a coil in the bunk house stove. 

Utilize the space under water towers for storage or sleeping rooms 
by boarding in the sides. 

Keep coal oil in outhouse away from house on account of fire danger. 

Keep fire extinguishers, such as hand grenades, in easily accessible 
places, or if place is big enough to warrant it, purchase a chemical engine 
—which costs from $150 to $500— and teach the men how to operate 
it. Have an occasional fire drill. Axes and buckets of water reserved 
for fire use only have many times put out small fires in time to prevent 
serious conflagrations. 

Provide facilities for keeping meat and milk. 

Definition of Bill of Materials.—A bill of materials is a statement 
covering the various sizes, kinds, and amounts of lumber, nails, hardware, 
shingles, paint, milled goods, concrete, necessary to the construction of 
a building. 

Making a Bill of Materials.—This is obtained by determining the 
kinds and quantities of lumber or other material needed to secure the 
required size, strength, and durability in the finished structure. The 
width, thickness, and length of each piece of lumber is determined, using 
as short lengths as possible for economy after which totals are secured, 
and the whole reduced to board-feet. Nails, spikes, bolts, sash, door 
frames, paint, concrete work, hardware and extras are then added. The 
cost of labor is finally affixed. 









MILKING BARN FOR 24 COWS 
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Fie. 38.—Ground plan of dairy barn‘® for which bill of materials is listed in text. 


Examples of Bills of Materials.—Bill of Materials for Dairy Barn.—The following 
is an example of a detailed bill of material for a milking barn for 24 cows.4® The 
dimensions of this barn are 42 by 32 ft. and 18 ft. from foundation to eaves. A large 
amount of storage room for hay is provided. The drawing shows a width of 32 ft. 
Some dairymen prefer a barn 34 ft. wide, and this plan may easily be changed to the 
latter dimension at a slightly added cost. 

Hither horizontal or vertical siding may be used, the cost being practically the 
same in either case. A bill of materials for horizontal siding is given below. 


BUILDING EQUIPMENT 


Birt or Marertants—HorizontTau SipInc—SELF-suPPORTING ROoF 
18 ft. to eaves. Dimensions 42 by 32 ft. 
Sills— : 
West side, 3 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 
East side, 3 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 
Two ends, 4 pieces 2 X 6 X 10. 
Studs— 
West side, 22 pieces 2 X 6 X 18. 
East side, 22 pieces 2 X 6 X 18. 
(Continued on next page.) 
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Fic. 40.—Illustrating framing of balloon barn** for horizontal siding. 


Examples of framing for horizontal or vertical siding. 
(Same barn as Fig. 38.) 
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Two ends, 28 pieces 2 X 6 X 18. 
For north end above eaves, 8 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 
For north end above eaves, 4 pieces 2 X 6 X 12. 
For south end above eaves, 8 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 
For south end above eaves, 4 pieces 2 X 6 X 12. 
Corner storm braces for sides, 4 pieces 2 X 8 X 24. 
Corner storm braces for ends, 4 pieces 2 X 8 X 24. 
Plates— 

West side (nail together 2 pieces 2 X 6) 6 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 

East side, 6 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 

North end, 4 pieces 2 X 6 X 16. 

South end, 4 pieces 2 X 6 X 16. 




























































































PANEL BETWEEN TRUSSES ; END CONSTRUCTION 


Fic. 41.—Example of side and end framing of barn.*® (Same barn as Fig. 38.) 


Center posts, 8 pieces 6 X 6 X 7. 

Girders, 6 pieces 6 X 10 X 14. 

Side joists, 44 pieces 2 X 10 X 12. 

Center joists, 22 pieces 2 X 10 X 10. 

Joist support or ribbon, 6 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 


Roof Truss— 
Top section of rafters, 44 pieces 2 X 6 X 10. 
Ridge pole, 3 pieces 1 X 6 X 16. 
Side section of rafters, 44 pieces 2 X 6 X 14. 
Braces between side and top, 88 pieces 1 X 6 X 10. 
Braces between side and posts, 44 pieces 1 X 6 X 10 
Braces between studs and joist, 44 pieces 1 X 6 X 8. 
Braces at top (collar beam), 22 pieces 2 X 6 X 6. 
Extension at eaves, 44 pieces, 2 X 6 X 4. 
Cornice, 13 pieces 1 X 6 X 14. 
Window framing, 16 pieces 74 X 8 X 14. 
Weather strips for window frames, 16 pieces 44 X 1 X 12. 
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Loft floor tongue and grooved second grade, 1,400 sq. ft. 
Roofing, 2,400 sq. ft. actual surface measurement, 21,600 shingles. 
4 in. sheathing 4 in. space between, 1,500 sq. ft. 
Siding (drop siding No. 2 grade)— 
For sides, 1,500 sq. ft. 
For ends, 1,800 sq. ft. 


Hardware— 

Roofing nails required (3 lb. per 1,000 shingles) 66 lb. 
2 kegs 20d nails—200 lb. 
3 kegs 8d nails—300 Ib. 
5 pairs screw barn door hinges. 

16 pairs 3-in. strap hinges for windows. 

10 ft. track for sliding door. 
1 pair barn door hangers complete. 

16 window sash, 9 lights 10 X 12 in. 
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Fias. 42-43.—Horse barn for which bill of materials is indicated in text.*’ 
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: 
Bill of Materials for Horse Barn.—A summarized bill of materials for 
a barn for eight head of work stock runs as follows :4” 
Barns FoR WorxK ANIMALS (See Figs. 42-43) 
LuMBER BoarD FEET 

10 pieces 2 KX S412 NON Lee oo ee en ee eee 80 
76«pleGes 2) Xe G— 12 ING olen cee cee ie ieee eee 932 
14 pieces 2: X 6-14 9INor Rete a SO See eer ee 196 
120: pieces 2. <2 616; NOLL. =. G2 re teenies eee eee te ete 1,920 
WA -piecés DAGtGO—185 Now. ileea.os oe een eee 15332 
47 pieces: 2Oea6-—207 Nos lias aot te ee ee 940 
2 pieces 2° “6—22, Nov 1..... POVTDRMIS SS Ae 44 
8 pieces 2) 3<.G—24, No. Lea oe nen «ces eee 192 
2b pleces(2. XS 20) INO le ae ere se ct ee ee ee 667 
2 pieces:2. <* S=-16; No. Te ccae sce os eee ee eee 43 
2 pleces:.2 ell ——16-4NO] ence ae ee eee eee 64 
Sl pieces 2°12 = SIN Ow. Len ae meas eee en bh eee eee 868 
BIT pieces DSK EL 21S ANOS Laccecenecp rd eee tree eee a eee 1,116 
ipieces 4 Xie G20, NNO. ceed cela ee ere eer 40 
TO pieces6' D¢ (G18, INO IE oe. > oe eee 540 
i pieces:4 X**4—10; Nowe .2e sce eee eee 13 
1 pieces: 4)<) § 4—16,) No. Lee ore ete 21 
13 pieces Lex 12—12) NOM peer ae et oer 156 
A pieces 12 12=—GSIINo serra oe ars ni eee os 64 
6. pieces: XX. 1220, ANON Reeerisat Sacre oe eee 120 
4. pistes 1 Xt O12 SINOF Leer ee tae ee eer eee 40 
3 pieces Lix<, S216, SN Gilg eet ee eee ee 32 
Gapieces..146e5—-1LOING le ernie ci ee ee De 25 
6 pieces JUXae S12. 4NOF Tete eee set ae «ae eee eee 30 
Amieces slr Ce SLOAN Oi Lee Bete a tne cae cree er ee 27 
14 pieces 1 X 5—18, No. 1..... Pawel ace, ap chore eriers ee ae ee 105 

14 ‘pieces -1-X*,.5—20;-No«: lessees ne te re eo EE eee ily 

Ti pieces <1(6—12- Now Lecter 66 } 

62. pieces. Lexie G14. NO. ate qt aiee ancien ere ee 434 
66 pieces Xan OG INO Blo ec ih eet eis ore eee 528 
SiplecesdliexX = G18, Noel. ease eee ee enc eee 72 
16apiecesal <4. 620 Nok Las i. oc Sete a ee ee 160 
Drop Siding Noa11 7th gk 2 ee bits. any Oe ee eee 3,600 
De. stloorin 25) Ftc Biees-ci ite eae eet eet aogier tia 2,400 
D.&M. flooring 23—1 K 4—14, No. 1.................. = 108 
D. GM. flooring AS 1 XG A—— 1 GINO ie aia sicsyctn en anegeenrensneieters 96 
D.&M. flooring 10—1 X 4—10 No. 1...................... 33 
Shiplap No: 21 S6r8 Bt. svete Wercitconne ec eae ess ede Sara Rina! aha, Si ie 2,300 
581K 4—10 INO M1 tek co er ee eee eta. Sei 190 
83-41. X 4A—1 PINON, oc ajc tle bit enio > age ee es ec 332 
41 KA 1G Nor Le horn ee ee eee 21 
1x4 INO ..25,.0153 Seis? Gees ee ee ee = 15,760 
4 oh ne MT RR a roe a Proms Goto noche h cca 3 21,744 


To 21,744 board ft. lumber at $27.50 per M........ Lots & tee $597 .96 . 
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Other material: 


66 ft. 12-in. galvanized iron ridge roll at 12¢ foot........... $7.90 
14 pairs 8-in. strap hinges, at 25¢ pair...........---.--+4+- 3.50 
43 4, barn door track, au 1246 ¢foot...................--- 6.00 
8 barn door hangers, at $1.25 each.../..:..-............- 10.00 
80 14 by Sin. bolts, at S¢ each. 2.225. ..5 20-8 4.00 
BOO le mails at) $4050! pers 100 lbteys a..e ee tees po 22.50 


6 single-sash, 6-light, glass 12 < 14 in. windows at $1.50 each 9.00 

4 check rail windows, 12-light, glass 12 X 14 in. at $3.00 each. 12.00 
32,000 shingles, at $4.00 per M..........- ++ sneer eset eres 128.00 
3,000 sq. ft. No. 1 shiplap, at $25.00......---.---.---ssseeee: 75.00 

















Lid 


Fig. 44.Example of framing truss for balloon frame barn.47 (Same barn as Fig. 41.) 


Foundation: 
Continuous concrete: 
Seu yd. sandpat $1.25 per yard... 6... fe eet ete $ 10.00 
By Wialmeementye mtr p2, UU ALLE tac... eet ght rawness 100.00 
55 cu. yd. sand and gravel, at $1.35 per hk De gine ANCE Tt 
'(Dhavipsllke = = 9 a oa QFENErGi OL Ho Clovblote a © Gece eyes clave Preieeceg arity uci $184.25 


Concrete piers: 
Forty piers, 9 X 9 X 18 in., footings 18 < 18 X 12 in. 3 cu. 
ft., concrete in each pier. 
8 cu. yd. sand and gravel, at G fe Sompen Valdemar te? 10.80 
6 bbl. cement, at $2.00 barrel. ......--. sss eee e eres 12.00 


Extra lumber for sills: 
16 pieces 6 X 6—12—5’76 ft., 
6 pieces 6 X 6—16—288 ft.—864 ft., 
Sh $2 ce DOspete Lik eve ee Rae bare tee tren nerve r dst oe 23.75 
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Detailed Plans of Construction.—Detailed plans of construction for 
practice in reading working drawings are herewith illustrated. Variety 
exists in framing designs according to type of structure, and size, and local 
practices. Those shown are, however, typical. 
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Fic. 45.—Illustrating side framing of barn.#8 


Space Allotment in Buildings.—Ohio* found the average floor and 
cubic space per head of live stock, averaged for 21 farms to be: 


TaBLE 48.—AVERAGE BurILpING Spacr ror ANIMALS (OHIo)?3 











Average space per head 
Floor Cubic 
HOTSGS 5.0 ahi gates tiie Soe ee nee 87.5 | 748.8 
Cattle icc eos, ois his srs cue arom rhe ke RE ae eee 83.4 708.4 : 
Sheep cic ve desea sss ue en ae ee ee 11.6 100.9 $ 
SS WALG scot svonhes evans ike: 5): Are ceca ote ae ae ca en 19.2 171.3 





Other common dimensions allotted for stock are shown in the next 
‘ table. : 
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DOUBLE DOORS 
Sx1Z EACH, 





Fic. 46.—Example of end and truss framing of A-roofed barn.‘ 
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Taste 49.—BuinpiInc Spacek ALLOTMENTS 


Cow Barns 


UsualilencthvotecOw Stancdsieerti er ra 
Usual width of cow stands meee eet 
Rear alley, including gutter............... 
Feed alley, including mangers............. 
Height of wallsttoenvesauen searches ci 
Pitel of rools ein eee ee ee cee eae 
Width of manters emer eae a8 


Horse Barns 


Usual length of single stalls, including mangers 
Usual width of single stalls...........7...: 
Widithrofimangers! ss... 4--- sae Bes. 
Rear talley ner ah eee aie gee Citta: Sime ee 
HMerht of wallssto, eaescertr ce). teeter 
Prtchrofiroot. 2. : fixes. Sree ees « 
BROeISUALISS. A. d. tke een kes crcatireenc eerie 


Hay Barns 


Usual allowance of space per ton: 


hooge grains lisiy pseeetecnspereteortones 
Balled grain wie vatin «ects cece ete ce 
Baléd@alfalfa, hays. .Rae acretere crete: 


Warehouses 
Usual allowance of space per ton: 


Sacked barley... tacos: ween eee 
Sacked wheate: ...:..+ 4 ates ne 
Middlings andibranc, jae ret se oe) cle eee 
Dried sugar beet pulp.............. 


Hog Pens 


Farrowing pens—inside 6 X 9 ft., outside 
Feed alley between farrowing pens 
Partitions «ax. scan once ieee oe eee 


Poultry Houses 


Allowance per fowl of floor space......... 


Allowance per fowl of perch room 


The Farmstead’? 


Once the list of structures for a given business has been worked out, 


ca ea ee ae 65 


12 ft. 


. ft. 


in accordance with the discussion of the last section, an inquiry 


logically follows into the placing of buildings. 


Both the relation of one 4 


building to another and the relation of the group to the rest of the farm 
are matters for consideration. In providing building equipment the 
investment is so large that time and attention to these two particulars 


are amply justified. 


Consideration should be directed in the order of: 
1. The location of the farmstead as a unit, and 
2. The arrangement of structures comprising the farmstead. 
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A New York farmstead. 








An Iowa farmstead. 











A Nebraska farmstead. 








A California ranch farmstead. 
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Definition of Farmstead.—The group of farm buildings and adjoining 
lots, yards and corrals, together with the home orchard and garden, 
constitute what is commonly called the farmstead. 

Variations in Farmsteads.—Farmsteads range from a very simple set 
of buildings necessary for a family-size farm to those of the large ranches 
and big corporation farms,—of extensive sets of buildings requiring con- 
siderable acreage to provide satisfactory setting. or every farm must 
give up to this purpose more or less of valuable land, the size of the 
necessary area varying with the type and magnitude of the business, the 
climatic conditions, and the individual tastes of the operator. 

Rearranging Existing Farmsteads.—In the older agricultural sections 
the question of new structures is usually secondary to a study of the con- 
venience and suitability of existing buildings and an inquiry into the 
possibility of rearranging the present layout for greater economy in use. 
Very few established farmers are in a position to tear down all their old 
structures and build entirely anew or to niove to a new location, but many 
farms can be improved by rearranging or remodeling some of the build- 
ingsin order to save the time and energy of the workers in the performance 
of routine duties. 

Planning New Farmsteads.—In the newer farming sections—espe- 
cially in the western States where subdivision of the large ranches into 
small farms, settling up of large holdings, and reclamation of desert and 
swamp lands, are in full swing—the planning of a farmstead and its 
complement of buildings can often start with the bare land, and so the 
ultimate plan can be thought out and developed in the light of present 
experience as to site and as to choice and arrangement of buildings. 


Suggestions for the Farmstead 


In planning for a new farmstead or in preparing to rearrange an exist- 
ing farmstead, certain suggestions should be kept in mind. 

Location and Site for Farmstead.—In determining the position of the 
farmstead attention should be paid to the arrangement of fields, which 
in turn is influenced by topography, drainage, soil conditions, location 
‘of natural pasturage, cropping scheme, etc. Ease of access to fields from 
buildings is highly desirable; without it, there is inconvenience and loss 
of time. This consideration is, of course, less'important to the small than 
to the large farm. The relation of the farmstead to the fields should be 
planned to reduce thé time consumed in: (1) traveling to and from them 
with various implements, or in driving stock, (2) supplying fields with 
stock water from a central supply, (3) fencing, to avoid long lanes. 

Relation to Highway.—Probably the greatest single factor determining 
the general disposition of farm buildings is the location of the farm 
in relation to the highway. If it is desirable or more convenient to 
establish the farmstead close to the highway, something may be lost in the 
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reduction of economic access to the fields, yet, while the farmstead so 
placed may be subjected to considerable dust, passing traffic is often a 
source of much interest, and ability to observe at close range or to hail 
those passing tends to promote social intercourse and participation in 
community affairs. 

A cross-road is often the logical site, for towns, railroads, schools, 
churches, etc., may all so lie that such a corner of the farm is nearest to 
them. If more important considerations do not oppose, this factor 
might well determine the farmstead site, on the grounds of time saved in 
traveling to and from the farm, quick access to both highways, and the 
handling of live stock and farm traffic through a rear entrance, dwelling 
and front yard thus being left undisturbed. 

Topography.—For the site of a farmstead, select land having a moder- 
ate elevation with slopes to the south and east, neither so high as to be 
difficult of access nor so low as to be subject to frost, poor in drainage, 
or lacking in air circulation. Such a choice is essential not alone in 
the reduction of costs but in relation to the good health of the family. 

Even though the desired slope cannot be obtained, the farmstead 
should be placed on land sufficiently high to carry off all surface water 
from about the buildings and grounds, and to provide for sewers or 
other sanitary conveniences. Good drainage insures comparatively dry 
yards, corrals, barns, and driveways, making it easier to get around in 
bad weather and more comfortable for the stock. The building site 
should be on good soil, if it is obtainable, for the sake of orchard, garden, 
and wind-break. 

It is better to sacrifice a little crop-producing land rather than handi- 
cap the farmstead with poor soil. Sandy or gravelly soils, if favorable 
for plant growth, possess the desirable quality of rapid drainage. Hence 
they lend themselves particularly well for building sites. The selection 
of good soil needs special attention in many semi-arid western localities 
where on the level plain lands a knoll is occasionally found that is attrac- 
tive because of its elevation but is heavily impregnated with alkali. 
While good soil within the farmstead should be sought, care should be 
taken to keep from having too much valuable crop producing land in 
yards, roads, and lanes. 

Water Supply.—The relation of the farmstead to the water supply 
is also important. If the water can be piped from a stream, spring, or 
well, for delivery by gravity, the advantage of such an arrangement ought 
by all means to be taken into account. 

Sightliness—Study of possible sites should also look to obtaining 
both a maximum degree of sunlight during the rainy or winter season 
and shade sufficient to provide relief from the glare of the burning days 
of the dry or summer months. The sun’s course must be observed in 
connection with the placing of stock shelters and sheds. Attention, too, 

12 
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should be paid to pleasing landscape vistas. While an attractice view 
in a certain direction does not warrant sacrificing important features in 
the farmstead plan, yet its possible enjoyment from the dwelling may 
make it worthy of very careful consideration. The direction of the 
wind, especially during the summer months, should determine the 
location of the dwelling so that odors and dust shall be carried away. 

Breezes. —So too, the farmstead should if possible get the benefit of the 
prevailing summer breezes. 





ws 
: 
ORCHARD. Fe 
3 
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HIGHWAY 





Fic. 51.—Typical groundplan outline of farmstead. Note the provision for loca- 
tion east of highway, distance of dwelling from road, easy access to the house, avoid- 
ance of dust, lane for the heavier farm purposes, pleasing landscape plantings, grouping 
of farm structures according to use, freedom from farm yard odors, and saving of 
steps and energy in caring for stock.®! 


Natural Protection.—It is desirable that protection be provided 
against cold winds, rain, and snow. It not only costs more to warm an 
exposed house, but also more feed is required to maintain stock in unshel- 
tered lots and fields. Usually a south or southwest slope will be more | 
protected from winds and storms, while on the other hand the planting 
of trees may furnish a windbreak. This may be provided by an orchard; 
or else a. shelter belt to windward may be grown of trees selected 
according to their desirability. The hardier varieties, including a goodly 
proportion of evergreens, should make a permanent planting. Buildings 
may also be placed in a way to act as windbreaks to yards or to one 
another. Board fences instead of wire are also valuable in sheltering 
yards from cold winds, 
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Fences.—Needless fences should be avoided on account of costs of 
building and maintenance, loss of land occupied, and danger of harboring 
weed and insect pests. 

Not Necessary to Cramp the Farm Building Site.—While efficiency 
should aid in selection of site and determination of size in providing for 
farm buildings, it should not entirely govern. Adverse comment is 
frequently directed toward country places using one or two acres of 
$1,000 land for the farmstead and its lawns, flowers, and gardens. It 
looks large at first glance, yet a common 50-ft. city lot at $40 or $50 per 
front foot amounts to $2,000 to $2,500 and no one complains that its 
user is extravagant. This city lot of about 14 acre is not fully equalled 
in price by 2 acres in the country. 

Size need.not be the limiting factor in country places but rather 
proper utilization of the land reserved for the home and farm buildings. 
The amount of money, time, and energy available to prepare, plant out, 
and care for the land and structures must guide. A smaller acreage, 
well tended, “homey” and attractive, is far superior to a large acreage 
if size is attained at the expense of proper care and neatness. Yet the 
larger area is entirely justified if it can be given the proper care. Space, 
trees, flowers, shady nooks, pleasant vistas, hammock room, summer 
houses, sunshine, peace, and outdoor opportunities for the children 
contribute largely to the charm of the country. Individual tastes and 
pocketbooks must determine how much one can have, but the more the 
better, if fullest enjoyment of country life is to be gained. 

Grouping Buildings.— After selecting the numbers and types of 
buildings their arrangement within the farmstead follows. 

This involves the placing of the various buildings, yards, corrals, 
etc., with relation each to the other, to fields, and to highways. 

Five factors should be borne in mind in making up the layout. These 
are: 

1. Economical Arrangement.—An economical arrangement to insure a 
minimum of time consumed, no necessity for retracing steps, and curtail- 
ment of lost motion in executing the routine work of the farm. This 
means the putting together of structures which have a common function. 

Carrying of feed, milk, harness, and other routine details amount to 
many miles during the year, so that saving but a few minutes a day can 
result in a material saving when totaled for the year. Steps can be saved 
by placing buildings which logically go together as closely as possible 
without to an undue extent incurring additional fire risk. 


: In dairies, the bull pens, milking sheds, calf barns, feed corrals, separator room, and 
{ silos, naturally go together. Mixing sheds for stock feed should be close to the feed- 
ing yards. All hog pens, soaking vats for grain, store houses, farrowing pens, boar 
pens, tank houses, and dipping and sorting pens, form a natural group. The barns 
for work stock, storage and feed, harness shops, wash racks, garage, sheds, stud barns, 
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hospitals, and corrals, similarly forma unit. The implement house should be near the 
quarters for the work stock. In the same way, wood shed and meat house should be 
close to the kitchen. The tank house, if water is pumped by power, should be close 
to the beaten path of the man who looks after it. If drainage permits, the well 
should be between the house and stock watering places, and—to save piping—on as 
nearly a direct line as possible. 


2. Legal Restrictions.—Legal restrictions, if they be involved, are 
illustrated in the production of whole milk, since municipal regulations 
often prescribe the environment under which the city’s supply of milk 
shall be produced. 


In California, for instance, the milking barn must be 50 ft. from horse stables or 
manure piles and 100 ft. from privy vaults or hog pens. The milk house must be 
100 ft. from each of these four sources of contamination, and must be entirely separate 
from the milking quarters. 


3. Individual Taste.—Personal taste is reflected in a desire to be near 
the highway, to have the house face a particularly pleasing view, to 
remove the dwelling from the rest of the ranch buildings, and in various 
similar ways. Personal taste ought to be guided, however, by common 
practice, for in the event of sale, eccentric or freakish arrangements 
are liable to reduce the selling value of the plant. 

4, Extensiveness of the Plant——On many small farms the building 
equipment consists of dwelling, barn, tank and tank tower, chicken 
house, implement shed, and fenced area for a small planting of shrubbery, 
sometimes a kitchen garden, and occasionally a family orchard. On the 
large holdings the list is extended to include the owner’s or superin- 
tendent’s dwelling, barns, bunkhouses, blacksmith and harness repair 
shops, corrals, office building, cook house, warehouses, and structures 
specially needed according to the type of farming, such as milk houses, 
hide storehouse, slaughter house, winery, shed for cutting, drying, and 
storing fruit, stock quarters, oil house, gardener’s quarters, tractor sheds, 
etc., through a long list. 

The planning of the small farmstead is a rather simple matter, and 
can be largely determined by personal desires and tastes, supplemented 
by a few standard suggestions. The planning of buildings for the large 
holdings calls for considerable study and forethought. 

5. Available Capital.—Use of temporary structures, or less elaborate 
than might be desirable, is necessary if available capital is limited; 
and limitation of capital will to a great extent be a factor determining 
both the indulgence of personal tastes and the obtaining of the most 
economical arrangement. 

Distance Between Buildings.—Usually a minimum of 100 ft. should 
separate the house from the highway. This distance permits of an 
attractive setting, provides a measure of privacy, and at the same time 
retains intimate relation with the highway, while no great length of 
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Farmstead 
Oalif. Packing Corporation 


at Tuttle 
Oalifornia 
(Scale 50-1'') 







Machine 
Shed 
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&| Mess Hall 
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1. Ground plan. 








The messhall. 3. The bunkhouse. 





4. The recreation quarters. 





6. The implement shed and carpenter shop. 


5. The barn. 

Fics. 52-57.—Standard farmstead arrangement and buildings of 320-acre orchard 

units, designed and erected by a California fruit growing corporation. Very satis- 
factory under conditions of hot summers and mild winters, 
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drive need be built, maintained, or repaired. The barns should be 150 
ft. from the house, to the rear, and where the door of the barn may be 
visible from the house. 

Lanes.—Lanes to farm buildings should be so placed that there is a 
minimum loss of land, with no likelihood of dust or mud to inconvenience 
the family. Often a lane to the buildings separate from that provided 
for the dwelling is a distinct advantage. 

Axis of Stock Barns.—The axis of the stock barns should be so placed 
that the stock have the benefit of some sunlight during part of the day 
and of cool breezes blowing throughout the length of the structure during 
the hot season. 

Location of Silos.—Silos should be located close to the barn or feed 
yard, yet far enough away from the neighboring structures to permit 
ease in filling and emptying. 

Screening Unsightly Structures and Accumulations.—Hen houses, hog 
pens, wash houses, privies, drying yards, manure piles, accumulations of 
old parts of implements and similar odds and ends, and unsightly build- 
ings, should be placed well to the rear of the farmstead and screened by 
proper kinds of plantings. 

Confining Poultry and Live Stock.—Live stock, and especially poultry, 
should not be allowed to run at will over the farmstead, if in so doing they: 
become a nuisance. Their quarters should be convenient to the dwell- 
ing in case the womenfolk are called upon to care for them, but the hen 
house should not be placed near the dwelling. The orchard, if made 
poultry-tight, provides an excellent run; or if trimmings and waste from 
the vegetable garden can be utilized, the poultry house may with advan- 
tage be placed close to the garden. 

Care should be given to the planning of stock watering places and 
sewage disposal to provide convenient, sanitary, unobtrusive facilities. 

Landscape Effects.—The planting of hedges and shrubbery, and erec- 
tion of trellises to shut out unsightly buildings or accumulations, should 
proceed as soon as practicable. Where conservation of winter sunlight 
is desired, trees that shed their leaves during the winter season are to be 
preferred; and especially let it be remarked that those which shed within 
a limited time make farless work incleaning up rubbish. If properly kept, 
the orchard and garden can be made an important part of the landscape 
effect. The laying out of roads, the planting of lawn and shrubbery, 
should combine both the practical and the esthetic. Trees about the. 
house are both ornamental and useful in that they provide an attractive 
setting for the farmstead and frame views from the house, and by their 
shade add comfort and pleasure. The use of grass may be extended to- 
the poultry or stock yards where the added production will be a decided 
benefit. 
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Trees for Temporary Landscape.—If the selected site is lacking in 
natural foliage, a few trees of rapid growth can be planted for temporary 
use to be cut out when more desirable but slower growing varieties have 
attained sufficient size. A neatly designed and well kept boundary fence 
may be made a distinct asset in the landscape effect and at the same 
time assist in excluding animals. 

Details of planting plans and landscape arrangement are available 
in a 63-page Bulletin from the pen of F. L. Mulford, published by 
the United States Department of Agriculture.*° 


The Plan on Paper’! 


In order to study the arrangement of a farmstead or the planning 
of farm buildings to the best advantage, plans should be worked out on 
paper. When the approximate location of the farmstead has been de- 
cided and before any building or fencing is done, there should be prepared 
two plans—one of the whole farm, at a scale which will admit of ample and 
easily read legends and notes (100 ft. to the inch answers the purpose very 
well), and one of the farmstead at a much larger scale, preferably 20 ft. to 
the inch. 

Details of the Farm Plan Map.—The first plan or plat ameter show 
the location of the farmstead, all roads and lanes, fields, lots, streams, 
drains (the location of which is easily forgotten), ditches, fences, 
permanent natural objects, and all buildings in block form. The fields 
should be numbered or designated by letters, and the sizes indicated. 
This will be of assistance in determining the amount of fertilizer and seed 
needed, in calculating the returns from the crops, in the farm bookkeeping, 
and in keeping the record of each field, etc. 

The plat should be made in ink on tracing linen or thin, tough 
paper, from which blueprints or, better, whiteprints, can be made. The 
original should be carefully preserved and the prints used for record- 
ing crop rotations, amount of fertilizer and seed used, and any other 
desirable data. Changes in layout can be made on the original, and a 
print of the original retained as a record. 

Details of the Farmstead Map.—The second, or farmstead plan, 
should be in much greater detail than the general farm plat, and therefore 
should be drawn on a larger scale. In this plan the several buildings 
should be shown with the general interior arrangements indicated; all 
minor accessories, such as watering troughs, feeding racks, scales, 
fences, gates, hitching rail, all lanes and driveways, walks, trees, shrub- 

bery, etc., should be located upon the plan, each feature being placed with 
due consideration of its use and its relation to other features, as has been 
pointed. out. It is an excellent scheme to cut out flat pieces of paper 
representing each structure. They should be made to the same scale 
as the plan, and should show the general arrangement of the interiors, 
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so that the relations of each to the other may be studied. They may be 
shifted about into different positions until a satisfactory arrangement 
has been secured. 

The working out of the farmstead plan on paper is of inestimable 
value to the farmer whose land is unimproved, for the careful study 
incident to its preparation can save him money and annoyance. The 
established farmer would do well to prepare plans of his farmstead and 
buildings and to study them carefully, with a view to remodeling or 
changing the location of some of his equipment in order to increase 
the efficiency of his plant. 


CHAPTER X 
FENCING, WORK STOCK, IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY 


Fencing Equipment” 


The enormous extent of farm-fence construction by the farmers of 
the United States can best be shown by the use of figures given in 
the reports of the last census, combined with data obtained in the 
studies of the Federal Office of Farm Management. In 1909 there were 
6,361,502 farms in the United States, averaging 138.1 acres each. It 
has been found that the average 140-acre farm requires 6 rods of fence 
to the acre, or a total of 826.6 rods to the farm. This would mean 
that there were in round numbers 5,271,000,000 rods or 16,472,000 
miles of fence in use in the United States in 1909. This amount of 
fence would encircle the earth about 659 times.” 

Kinds of Fencing Used in the United States.—The percentage of the 
different kinds of fence used in selected areas is shown in Table 50 and 
will give an idea of the range in types. 


TaBLE 50.—PERCENTAGE oF Fence Typres Usrep In Various LOCALITIES 
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Type of Farming and Size of Farm Determines Fencing.—The kind 
and amount of fence needed on a farm is regulated by the kind of farming 
practiced and the size of the farm. 

Factors influencing the amount of fence are the number and kind of 
stock kept, the pasturage customs, the length of the rotation, and the 
size of the farm. Many farms have fields not easily accessible or too 
rough for cultivation, such fields being often kept permanently in pasture. 
If all the stock is on this permanent pasture during the entire crop 
growing season, economy results, for no division fences are necessary 
between the crop fields. On other farms, small acreages in permanent 
pasture are supplemented by pasture in rotation. Often it is the custom 
to turn stock into the cultivated fields to clean up after the crops have 
been harvested. Pasturing stock entirely on permanent pastures is not 
generally feasible. . In order to utilize all farm land to its fullest extent, 
therefore, it is necessary for the average farm to be rather fully fenced. 

Field Arrangement Influences Fencing.—Field arrangement is a large 
factor in the amount of fencing required. Field arrangement in turn is 
governed by the natural topographic conditions of the land, the shape of 
the farm, the roads running through or around it, and the cropping system 
followed. When the farm is located in a hilly or roling country it is 
essential that the field arrangement be such as to make it as easy as 
possible to work over the uneven jand. In a level country, topography 
need not be considered. 

The distribution of fence on the farm, and the effect of farm size upon 
fencing, are shown below.” 


TABLE 51.—F ENCE TYPES ON FARMS OF DIFFERENT S1zes, NorTH CENTRAL STATES 
(SELECTED S1zE Groups) 
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It may be noted that as size of farm increases the proportionate 
amount of road fence increases, while that of line or division fence de- 
creases. In other words, the amount of permanent inside and farmstead 
fence is relatively smaller on the larger farms. It will be noticed that 
permanent inside fence constitutes on an average 35.3 per cent of the 


total farm fence, and that there is but 1.2 per cent of temporary inside — 


ee ie 
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HiGe oS. Fre. 59. 
58. Neat, well stretched woven wire topped with two barbed wires, on 4 by 4 in. sawed posts, set 

10 ft. apart. Woven wire 48 in. high. Hconomucal, substantial and easily kept. 
59. Zigzag or Virginia split rail fence, common in wooded countries; wasteful of space and harbor for 


pests. 








Fig. 60. Jae, (il, 


60. Neat paling fence on road, of 3. ft. sawed pickets with baseboard and molding set on 4 by 
4 in. sawed posts placed 8 ft. apart, and two 2 by 4 in. stringers. 

61. Stone wall common in rocky countries. Use of stone serves the double purpose of providing 
building materials and clearing fields of loose stone. 









Fie. 62. Biren 63. 


62. Board fence of four 4 by 6 in. boards with 1 by 6 in. caps, fastened to 4 by 5 in. split posts 
set 12 ft. apart with face board. Well built, substantial but rather expensive. 


63. Heavy corral or yard fence, economically possible only in wooded sections where lumber is 
cheap and easy to obtain. A strong fence. 


peice Pee a 


; Figs. 58-63.—Types of farm fence. 
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fence used. In many cases a considerable amount may be saved by the 
use of temporary instead of permanent interior fences. 

Requirements of a Farm Fence.—A farm fence should combine the 
two qualities of service and economy. To give satisfactory service it 
must be constructed so as to turn all kinds of stock, and that without 
injuring them. To be economical it must be built as cheaply as is con- 
sistent with durability. The fence erected at a low initial cost is not 
necessarily economical, for it may be short-lived and therefore very 
expensive. 

A certain kind of fence may be economical when erected on one type 
of farm, yet very impractical if used on another type. 


For example, a general farm in Ohio and a cattle ranch in western Dakota, repre- 
senting widely varying conditions. The Ohio farm averages about 90 acres, of which 
70 acres are in crops. Cattle, horses, swine, and sheep are pastured on this farm, and 
the entire farm is often pastured at some time during the year. The fence, therefore, 
must be a general-purpose one and adequate to meet the varying requirements. 
Woven wire is best suited to such conditions. A barbed-wire fence here would require 
sO many wires as to make its first cost nearly equal to that of a good woven-wire fence, 
while its cost of upkeep would be much greater. In addition, it means constant danger 
of injury to stock. The farmers in Ohio have mostly abandoned the use of barbed 
wire. 

Conditions in western Dakota are radically different. On the stock ranches 
comparatively little land is in crops, while large acréages are devoted to permanent 
pasture. The stock are mostly cattle, and they are kept on pasture much of the year. 
Barbed-wire fences sufficient to turn cattle can be much more cheaply constructed 
than woven-wire fences, and under the conditions prevailing in Dakota are nearly as 
satisfactory. Even if a few steers are lost as a result of wire cuts, their saving would go 
but a short way toward balancing the higher cost of building and maintaining woven- 
wire fences. 


Gates.—The number of farm gates is an item of no little importance. 
The number of gates used on farms of varying sizes in Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Illinois is shown below. 


Taste 52.—GatTEms REQUIRED ON Farms OF DIFFERENT SIZES 














3 Average Na Rods fencing 
Acreage grouping gates per 
acreage per gate 
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LOO and Winder iw ope-cna< ke eroctete lesa rete 78.5, 9.9 61.50 
LOL tog TAO. Sees eaten cuonatouoonettetevene tekemeterere 124.1 Ian ef 64.60 
TAD tO: 180) aks ears i bck e rele kaantcnso eae 166.0 14.3 67.60 
S12 tO5240) ee yeas eee ec eee Biges 16.6 69.30 
241 to.S20. 7. acts oe ccc oe ache Gio Ets 286.3 19.2 71.70 
821 to: A003 a3 eich teen eee eee 360.0 2InG fo. 10 
401.40, 600 snc seek beeen ee eee 479.4 2952 73.00 
G01 to: 1000 wake eien ee Saye cian ie 740.7 32.6 110.30 
1 OOL. to. 1 500 4gee apni oe een ils kes 52.9 83.80 
1’. BOL and over. cn. den. cere eran 2,047.1 40.9 119.10 
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The larger farms not onty require less fence to the acre but they also 
require fewer gates for a given amount of fence. There is an average of 
one gate to every 61.5 rods of fence on the smallest farms, as compared 
with one to 119.1 on the largest and to 71.2 on all farms. The average 
value of gates is $3.27 each. 

Life of and Test for Wire veveine="The cost and the life of the various 
styles of woven-wire fencing differ greatly. Many purchasers consider 
the first cost of the various kinds to such an extent that they lose sight 
of the difference in their length of service, which is the factor controlling 
their ultimate cost. The following table has been computed from the 
experience of a large number of farmers in the use of different styles of 
fencing, and shows the relative durability of the different weights and 
heights of woven wire. 


TABLE 53.—RELATIVE AMOUNT OF SERVICE GIVEN BY DIFFERENT WEIGHTS OF 
WovEN-WIRE FABRIC 

















Number} Average Number| Average 
Size of wire of esti- life, Size of wire of esti- | life, 
mates years mates years 
No. 9 throughout....... 637 2141 No. 9 top and bot- 
No. 7 top, No. 9 bottom, tom, No. 11 later- 
laterals and stays, No. als, No. 12 stays. . 53 WT 
11 or No. 12.. : 35 20.3 No. 10 top and bot- 
No. 9 top and (aan tom, No. 11 later- 
No. 10 laterals and als and stays...... 23 16.7 
stays. . 73 18.0 || No. 11 top and bot- 
No. 9 oO Cath botiorn, tom, No. 12 laterals 
No. 11 laterals and WOOLEN: 6 o oc coc 43 14.6 
stays. . 490 17.5 || No. 12 top and bot- 
No. 9 Ae nods ee om. bo, No. 14 laterals 
No. 12 laterals and ANCES UAV Seen 46 W200 
SEEN So ER eae «|| | SOLO 17.4 

















Taste 54.—RELATIVE AMOUNT OF SERVICE IN YEARS GIVEN BY DirrERENT WipTHS 
oF WoOvVEN-WIRE FasRic 

















Height of fence, inches....... 26 32 36 39 | 42 | 47 | 55 
Number of estimates........ 206.0 | 214 | 19.0 | 247.0 | 42.0 | 865.0 | 156.0 
Wiiierot wires years. sso2-2.5-.| LO NS i3 18.8 | 19.9 18.9 iliea ey 





It is becoming generally recognized that the heavier styles of woven- 
wire fencing are more economical. The initial cost of the heavy wire 
_ is greater, but it lasts more than enough longer to offset the additional 
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cost. It costs practically as much to construct a fence in which a 


light grade of woven wire is used as to build one of the heavier wire; - 


and as the heavy material lasts much longer the cost of construction 
is distributed over a longer time, hence it is less per year. And during 
the life of the two types of fence the repair costs of the heavier fencing 
are less. The percentage of heavy wire manufactured and sold for 
fencing purposes has greatly increased in the last five years. The use 
of the wider styles of woven fence has become more general. But it 
has been the experience of farmers that they are more expensive to 
maintain, as animals get their heads under the surmounted barbed wires 
and crowd down the woven wire. This is especially true where large 
hogs come into contact with these fences. The preceding table shows the 
higher fence has the longer life. 

Posts.—In the construction of a fence the selection of posts is very 
important. Cheapness of posts will vary with local conditions. The 
kinds of native timber and their costs must be considered. It is not 
advisable to construct a permanent wire fence on posts that will not last 
as long as the wire. 


Taste 55.—AverRAGE Lirp or DirrereENT Kinps oF Fence Posts, 4 In. 
IN DIAMETER 


YEARS 
Osage Oran feu. faves oe oilers. otaenote lene oh ote heii Re teleir) eater 29.9 
LOCUS Teresi s acters POMPE 8 BA Cee PG oe 8 OLSON Oop 52 23.8 
Red cedar oo Se oe ees See ees AE ae 2OES 
Muilberrysas.2 0% f2"./oce See cca ee tele ata eee ee 17.4 
Catalpatiwant 20 lee. alee, Mien Lie = Ale ee eter ere alesis 
Buroak. 2.4 oo ere ce cee nels chee Gi a ene Aico 
Chestniitin... tytn oe ce mee eee oe ease sire ee ee 14.8 
AW ibe. GOCErs J)... <ul tee ee cree oe Ohsie ite ates ne chee ener eae 14.3 
Wealnte . eee ee re aie eae ats te ne Fre ee et ann oe Re eee 15 
White dak: Sere eet, 8 ee eee rs hoe sain epee 11.4 
Leihatc OE hn ME Pee Le Rhee So aa, SOS STRAT SOS OLS Seis ik? 
"TAT ATACKS . ehecichs Toa.soe ovecoueuncencinls GtChbe rn itiene not si asa ae ene ee LO 
@hierryrteece te ee ho ete ote eeasie ben eye ys ee ee 10.3 
Hemlo@lc 3.2 5 2 oss cise 6 Se nes ieee I he 9.1 
Sassafras) 064.52. GE Ae) ORE oe Bee eater 8.9 
Ac) icc eS end ks a Utter) Suaiicto ou o 8.8 
| arn een PPM toe too Boe asus oct 8.6 
Red Oak) jcc84 ck 2A. as PSR ae be 2 ete eis anes eee er 420 
WV tL Wr nv¥ e Nese ce ore aici ie A ye ces re orieeee 622 
Concrete: (estimated) ays oat Geo Glee 2 Poe ne ees 48.0 
Stonbuy. otek eS Ss th ooo aaooda 8c 36.3 
Steel (estimated) tas os 6 Je aoe eee ee ele eee 29.9 


The life of. posts is, of course, influenced by size, seasoning, preserving, 
quality of timber, soil, climate, and kind of stock to be fenced, but the 
table shows something of the relative length of life. 


—— 
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Work Stock 


Work Animals.—A well-broken mule is in many respects the best 
work animal obtainable. Emphasis should be placed upon “ well-broken.”’ 
The mule combines intelligence, strength, vitality, ease and economy in 
keeping. It will stand more abuse than a horse. As to the greater in- 
telligence of the mule over the horse, one will almost never see a runaway 
mule get into a barbed wire fence. A team of 10 mules will weave around 
and around in a perfect tangle, yet straighten itself out with no assistance. 
A mule knows when quitting time comes: if overloaded, a mule won’t 
kill himself straining, after he finds he can’t budge his load on reasonable 
trial, a mule won’t walk on an unsafe bridge. 

On the other hand, one will go far to find a meaner more cantank- 
erous pest than a mule made cranky by improper breeding or by poor 
handling at the time of breaking. Such combine fear, bridle-shyness, 
balkiness, and about every other equine sin. 

Character of Farm Work Determines Type of Work Animals.—The 
nature of work required of stock will largely determine the kind that 
should be obtained. If a general all-round team is wanted to do road 
work, field work, various farm operations, and perhaps a little driving, 
I favor the 1,200-Ib. horse, not too big and ungainly, nor too lanky and 
small boned. He should be neither too much of a clod, nor too long 
legged. The close-coupled, big-chested, chunky, stout-legged fellow 
will prove a desirable choice. 

On the other hand, where the stock is to be worked only in light 
operations, one can use under-weight, off-grade stuff, and even young 
stock. 

For long term, continuous plowing, the heavier, sound, solid animals, 
able to stand the long strain, are needed. 

Extremes in Work Animals Not Desirable-—For general work, it will 
not pay any farmer to run to either extreme. The light animals cost 
almost as much per head to care for as larger stock, and yet can not do 
the heavier work. The big heavy stock waste too much time getting 
around and are liable to go lame when on the road. 

Horses trained to fast walking are more profitable than slow animals, 
provided the gain in speed is not made at the expense of vitality, weight, 
or strength. This applies not only to road, plow, cultivator, and harrow 
teams, but to stock on mowers, rakes, scrapers, excavators, harvesters, 
and the like, provided the animals walk steadily and evenly. 

For the lighter work—scraping, harrowing, raking, hay wagons, etc.— 
use the lighter, weaker class of stock (if one has such to work) and mares 
well along in foal. 

Poor Work Animals Uneconomical.—It costs more to do farm work 
with poor, half-starved, run down, weak, lame work stock than with good 
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animals. The cost of keeping 10 good head is but little more than the 
cost of keeping 10 scrubs. Moreover, when one starts out with a good 





Fig. 64.—A Maine scene (March, 1919). 





Fia. 65.—Workstock on California farm. 





Fic. 66.—Lone line teams reduce manpower but increase stock needs. This scene 
shows teams hauling 5 to 6 tons of sugar beets to the load. 


Types of workstock. 


team, he accomplishes more in a day than with a poor one. The old 
adage “A chain is only as strong as its weakest link”’ certainly applies to 
the team made up of six or more animals. ‘The loss in turning, the rest 
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required to keep the weakest animal going, the loss of heart experienced 
by the driver of a sluggard team, or the time lost in hitching or working 
with outlaw stock will figure into a goodly item of waste. 

Mating Teams.—In this connection may be mentioned the necessity 
of properly mating teams in order to eliminate waste effort. The smaller 
the numbers in a team, the more efficient will be the work. ‘Traits of 
disposition, rates of traveling, strength, build, stamina, age, and vitality, 
vary so in different animals that a careful study of the teams in action 
must be made. In lining up work teams they should be matched to 
secure in each span as nearly as possible equal qualities. 

Working Stock.—Men should be watched when working stock. They 
should never be permitted to abuse the animals by swearing, kicking, or 
otherwise. A lover of horses won’t stand by and see a big brute of a man 
grab a horse by the bit and kick him in the sides to the tune of a torrent 
of cuss words. It helps neither the man nor the animal and it may do 
harm, especially if it be a colt new to the work, still a bit heedless because 
of immaturity, or a mare in foal. 

Number of Work Animals Required.—On a farm of 160 acres, four 
animals are ordinarily required to do the work. Five horses would per- 
mit the raising of colts from two of them. 

In the United States one horse is kept. on the average, for every 30 
acres of improved land. 


Implements and Machinery 


Implements and machinery constitute items of equipment which 
require care in selection. 

Factors Determining Implement and Machinery Equipment.—In line 
with the factors governing choice of equipment, which have already been 
pointed out, lists of implement needs vary according to the six items of 
(1) type of business, (2) soils, (3) size of outfit, (4) capital, (5) personal 
taste, and (6) local customs. 

Influence of Type of Business on Implement and Machinery Equipment. 
On the cattle ranch, for instance, thé riding stock, saddles, bridles, 
branding irons, fence building and repairing equipment, and implements 
for raising hay, grain, or other feeds, are radically different from the equip- 
ment needed in poultry production. A farm given over to barley, corn, 
and alfalfa will require altogether different types and sizes of equipment 
from that of a farm concentrating on fruit. 

Influence of Soils on Implement and Machinery Equipment.—The influ- 
ence of soil upon types of equipment can be readily noted by comparing 

the more lightly constructed implements used in sandy soils with the 
stronger, heavier implements used in gumbos and adobes. Presence of 
rocks or roots may necessitate a disc plow rather than’a mold-board plow. 
_ Steep slopes may demand aside-hill plow, a quite different implement from 


: the plow of level lands, 
13 
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Influence of Size of Outfit on Implement and Machinery Equipment.— 
Size of outfit may eliminate the possibility of tractors and necessitate 
use of work stock, the latter requiring lighter implements than the former. 
Again, size may justify the purchase of harvesters, baling apparatus, 
milking machines, and similar labor-saving devices profitable in a large 
business but extravagant for the small outfit. 

Influence of Capital on Implement and M achinery Equipment.—Capital 
may necessitate use of second hand equipment rather than better 
new equipment; or capital may require purchase of less desirable types of 
equipment than would be warranted if ample capital were available. 





Fic. 67.—Implements and machinery comprise a large and varied assortment for 
most farm business. 


Influence of Personal Taste on Implement and Machinery Equipment.— 
Personal taste is reflected in desire for certain makes of implements or 
types of equipment wherever a choice is possible. For instance, some 
men prefer tractors to horses, and other things being equal, will equip 
with machinery rather than with live stock. Certain workers have a 
preference for certain makes of mowing machines, rakes, plows, etc. 

Influence of Local Custom on Implement and Machinery Equipment.— 
Local custom is reflected in the choice of equipment in that the methods 
employed in a given community may fix the kind of equipment which 
must be procured. Thus, in some communities the practice continues 
of plowing with Stockton gang plows even though other plow types are to 
be preferred, the use of one- or two-horse equipment even though doubling 
up is possible with a resulting saving of man power; stacking of hay in the 
open by hand, pitching to wagons and unloading by means of the Jack- 
son fork, or use of rope slings and derricks. Men do better with equip- 
ment in which they have faith and with which they are familiar. Local 
custom will therefore be of moment in selecting equipment if hired help 
must be relied upon. 
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Use of a Calendar of Operations in Estimating Implement and 
Machinery Equipment.—Determination of equipment for any given 
farm business depends mostly upon determination of the kinds and 
amounts of crops to be grown. These once decided, a list can be drawn 
up to cover the implements needed to do the work within the time limits 
available for the various operations with respect to size of outfit and 
capacity of implements. In this connection a calendar of operations is 
useful. 

The way to make one is to draw up in detail the various methods 
to be followed in putting in crops or caring for stock, the time available 
for the work, and the usual size of outfit best suited to do it. 


Example of Use of Calendar of Operations in Determining I mplement and Machinery 
Equipment.—The following example shows such a calendar for a 240-acre western 
farm laid out for the production of 160 acres of barley, 60 acres of alfalfa for hay, 5 
acres each of corn for silage and of stock beets, and of 10 acres of beans. 


Number of Work Animals for This 240-acre Farm.—A study of the 
preceding calendar with reference to the work stock required with a 
given size of outfit results as follows: 


TaBLe 57.—NumMBER oF Work ANIMALS NEEDED FOR THE 240-ACRE FARM 





Number of work ; Size of outfit, Biel = bas Number of work 
Month : days required for : 
days available horses stock required 
all work 

Nov. or 20 he ts 
dagen wok 18 ag 6 se : 
WOMe ce vere 16 
Feb.. 20 6 3 

2 ly 6 
March.. 22 6 5 6 

2 1 
Apr.. 26 6 3 

Py 13 6 
Mayen. 26 6 3 

2 15 6 
JUTE) ae pe 26 6 3 

2 14% 6 
July.. 26 6 siged cs 

2 4 6 
AUB aris 26 6 3 

2 13 6 
Sept... «i 26 6 3 

“4 3 6 

2 1614 
Oct ocak 26 6 3 

2 2016 6 ' 
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_ Thus six head can handle the work, and will be the minimum 
number under the conditions of the particular farm. 

Implement and Machinery Needs for This 240-acre Farm.—lt follows 
that the list of equipment depends on the size of the work stock unit, the 
speed with which the work must be done, and local custom in ee 
for, putting in, and caring for a crop. 

Implement Needs of Barley.—Starting with the barley, as representing 
the greatest need for implement equipment, the 160 acres will necessitate 
under the work conditions of this particular project: 


(a) A 4-gang 12-in. moldboard plow. 

(b) An 8-ft. disk harrow. 

(c) An 18-ft. spike tooth harrow (in four sections). 
(d) A 12-ft. grain drill. 

(e) A 5-ft. mowing machine. 

(f) A 12-ft. horse rake. 

(g) A 2144-ton running gear with bed. 


Additional Equipment Needs of Other Crops. 


(i) A stacker, complete with mast, fork, and rope. 
Renovation can be taken care of with the other equipment. 


The beans require in addition to such of the preceding equipment as 
can be used for this crop: 

(j) A 2-gang 12-in. moldboard plow. 

(k) A 10-ft. home made plank dray. 

(1) A 12-in. walking plow. 

(m) A 2-row bean planter equipped for beans, corn, or beets. 

(n) An adjustable cultivator, utilizable for beans, corn, or beets 

(0) A bean cutter for harvesting. 


There will be also required for the crop work: 


(a) Harness. 

(b) Eveners, doubletrees, and neck yokes. 
(c) Knives for the corn harvest. 

(d) Thinning hoes for the beets. 

(e) Pitchforks for the hay. 

(f) Shovels for irrigating. 


The corn and beet crops require no additional equipment beyond that 
already provided for. 
Value of Calendars of Operations in Determining Implement and 
Machinery Needs.—Similar charts for proposed businesses are a help in 
visualizing the types, numbers, and kinds of farm implements and the 
number of animals needed. The working out of details of such charts 
_ results in a better understanding of the minimum amount required and 
"of the probable necessary investment. 
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In the various determinations full justification must be secured. 
after the manner already explained at length* before any item is included. 


Special and Minor Equipment 


Special and Minor Equipment.— Under this heading are to be included 
the cans, separator, cooler, feeding apparatus, milking stools, and other 
minor equipment required upon a dairy; the pruning shears, fruit trays, 
picking baskets, ladders, spraying outfit, and similar equipment needed 
in the fruit business; the egg scales, collecting baskets, water fountains, 
feeding apparatus, storage quarters, and special equipment needed in the 
poultry business. 

What Constitutes Minor Equipment.—In selecting the minor tools 
to equip a farm, provision must be made for the articles needed for the 
care and repair of buildings, fences, machinery, etc., the care of live stock, 
the production of crops, and the various other interests of the farm. 
With every change in the type of farm, involving a new combination of 
enterprises, a change in minor equipment will be necessary. For each 
of the many specializéd types of farms certain articles will be needed 
which will not be found necessary on general farms. 

Example of List of Minor Equipment.—An idea of the number, 
variety and kind of minor articles of farm equipment can be gathered from 
a study of 38 Ohio general farms.” 


TaBLE 58.—Minor Equipment Founp on Onto Farms 


IreMs NUMBER ITEMS NUMBER 


NEEDED NEEDED 
General purpose General purpose 

GATEWAYS. c Seen ec cis Se cae iterate. anette 1a! sPile: (flat) 2oke PSR) ee ee ree 2 
Aureer handle. aioe ere 2 ete eae 1. ile (round)Sas- 2.28 oe eee eee i 
INDRA ONT s aod 5.6 Bd eu aa OO Set of 6 Mile (taper) scan. - =e ae eee 2 
INSP ic. Sesto Rout 23 ee ee Oo Forge: ox sends ctn a hee eee 1 
Asean Hamid) sseieeienweaa cere sicte seater as 1. ‘Grindstone. <cx <4. eee eee 1 
Yai (ee een MS: a opens nce onc ty - 1 Grubbing hoe. Aes eee eee 1 
Barrel’ traci cts oalaanmne se oe 1 Hammer (claw) <2... erie one 2 
BRS SST eee erate ne see co. SrA eae i Hammer (rivet)... o.-c2 = eee i! 
Belle iarm) Sere ccnse gyorg uch i ‘Hammer (sledte)ii a. oct ier il 
Ben CHARCTO Win niki re acities a eaereestonce ts 1 Hatchet 1.3.5.4. ccc cmemoseee eee 1 
IBTacerand sbitsasne ccs c oem esi 1 Hoisting blocks. o.oo. eee ee 1 
Brush hook or scythe..............- 1 dJackscréw:i*.c 2chgictcmek aoe eee 1 
@HalKMine CN ase tates seen 1) Ladder : 22902: 4052" Fils eeer 1 
@hisel cold) ones arerrrer ae Se ee 2. Ladder (step)... eer 1 
Ghisela(wood)ieaeen -maceecioeieie rie ere 4 eos Tuanterny. ye Series Peres tie oe tee eee 2 
Compasses soc: sockneg take Eee ean 1 9 Lhewel oid began Sacbiedodt keene 1 
Ditch Cleaner, ceaiete aa eee tea do Machine, O1lt....3..ceorcstes tee 1 gal. 
Drawings ionikO rect eneirne ier 1 “Mallet (wood)Be. eres. «eer roe 1 
Drill pressieen, toe See ee ailete rae eee 1) “Mattock Anepo seh Jee. sel stares 1 


Drills (wari. Ree Te a as 4) (Myakka dott bstd + eke eee ete 1 
*See pages 155 to 160. 
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TaBLe 58.—Minor Equipment Founp on Onto Farms. (Continued) 
ITeMs NUMBER IrzeMs NUMBER 
NEEDED NEEDED 
General purpose General purpose 
IND MErse (iarllel.s) wea cls eters Aas Lae Drea e(SUeCL igs o.cr ete etme 1 
(CUO SE. Bie od ais a eae eae eee ame Droweln(brick) ie nyo. 5 aya ee 1 
Radloc ae weers weahl wipdacko ine caer: pelrowela(plasterine:) as jee. seeeen ee le 1 
iia a PED UUs Deer teen ot ea hes ee LOMO SPN nce pes oe once eee 1 
IPOUR..3 6 cise ee ae ieee area eee [eT oolferinderse ne 64.4 oe eee il 
IP Tanvolan[Oaiie OM ect ine Siac bec ee tS ee eee Lies V ISGP ADS 1 Scns teeth Nd 9. aan © Mee 1 
IPANYSVRS 5 ores Saree eae a aimee gee ae Te RAY VCO ROR (INO Tn) Rite fins aya ee eae 2 
Ia CersmGAlpembleris acne ara neice bo = Wihetstone tanh sc voce ones 2 
JPN GHIVE ss ve ok pee LoD ee Wihttewashtlorus tian pine ie ig eee 1 
TPUUINEL NY ie. aeewetes tle hate aca rem aera aaa 2. Wire splicer Mame ee os oo ce as hee 1 
Osten Olerdis sere ysmeia sc earns coe ec IV Virerstnecc ners tess eee tenn 1 
VAS Mere een aire crass tlw aiene ls. 3 Tea Wirenchn (pipe) ee een ws 4 ee 1 
SWING GRO 5.85 clack See ROR Cee Mee Wirenchr cmon ey) tects Aen. see ate 2 
Sine (OUI CKO) Mrmr Re ee tA Sacchi: aoc il 
SONI (COMM ASS atte raiee ope eta il Household and farm 
PEM CHOGSCUG on cv iene ics tee - 7% Ue ge WM elie ala ere een ee a 2 
FS en eam (IMCL) eee era dis asalsc baadvtone «ies Dig Hog derapertes, she 5,2 lesen: pias hee 2 
SE NI ee re Zo pHosthoolkk SOR TUR etal oo ae 1 
SENMEC UPA eats ait << cody Hine 2a ses os ECs St a ea Ree. * i 
SGalen(COUNGER) san er tei «aches fe ae os 1 Lard press and sausage stuffer....... 1 
2 AES End) TS, 2 See ee eee 1° > Lawnmower hse Ne! Oe a oe 1 
SMG nT) ieee ee ere ere Ee ete Se bres DEUCE yw) tear Rates oo. oe 1 
pealen(steclyard) 2.00.2... eee as ess i 2 Pruning shears ts.) he oe ee eee il 
DBeravehycauseree hehe. ae See ee el. i Rakey (gard enue y settee tenes iat cee it 
CREWE, Clee ewOE Rey: suc. /apayatsuspsys teas i SA EN ehy aa tb, putes mee ey eee Sate ne il 
Serew plate.................-..000. Le Syne ey, MOOR tee ods td ones 1 
lithe deg Days irene ae ae arate Le Sprinkler teentey ae ees oy sar wet 1 
Betemel round PoImved)..%:. _taadaqts sly Trowel, Ge ged Jn hie Miotedads ot « 1 
Ri ee Oe All live stock 
mOtraces (DEVEL) Wwe sects ohare ee aes pe BD TOO MN reece cpeeccaent phetany attr eee 2 
RSNA CHUB LECH) wepemre as ae eects cae 3h cumere 1 Clhjayninen ann erenibtes) ee sacs God bob se ac 1 
SOIR Grid) Cog ccwks.8 eer nea eae [ee Elance pray. cl wuss nieces aerate eae 1 
 agne TERS ite alae ene en PU MOAT tOL in are tia. cmy ane «aa eee 2 
| Thay) (Geah) eles ela Ate Oren ne eee airy ae ee Pale rrr cuy atnekere Gadiata set crcaagteucpees ema 3 


Additional Minor Equipment.—The following supplemental list 


prepared by sifting suggestions submitted by farmers scattered through- 
out the country, will be found to include certain tools which though 
not essential, perhaps, are useful items of equipment for the average 
farm: 

Pipe stocks and dies. 

Pipe tongs. 

Pipe vise. 

Soldering outfit. 


Staple puller. 
Wrecking tool. 


Assortment of machine and carriage bolts. 
Bag truck. 

Bolt cutters. 

-Gasoline blow torch. 

Harness repairing outfit. 

Pipe cutters. 
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Costs of Minor Equipment.—The costs of these items, priced at the 
time of study (1916), amounted to: 


For general purposes 
Hissar tialc estas herds ou tis) neat essemete. via ete: eles fa talcnea Kellie $ 57.45 





Desirable but not essential...........2s- +2 eee e eter e rete ce ees 81.15 
Motil (ote te cing tae, SA cate ade seas eek eae ae ae ne $138.70 

For household and farm : 
Wasential ©. SOce ee oe ds cae. lage oa Neate a ny cients oe Lara 0) 
Desirable but not essential..........--e seer eee rete eter eet eees 8.00 
$ 15.70 


For live stock 
Aisseyitial.. ick cok ve et cent bone «Meee PIS © onan Sib oa s = a ee $ 6.85 


Desirable but not essential.......... cece eee ee eee reece eeeees 10.00 
$ 16.85 
For horse and driving 
PMcmon tial vs oc ates owe ite © = oe eee nna oh ceded len os en a $ 16.65 
For cattle 
Desirable but not essential... ......--- 2.22 eee eee ee eee eee eees $ 6.45 
For dairy 
Rasentint’ 200. Geet. nes cose > ae pA eee amie” aoe Pape sah 2! $ 9.95 


Examples of Lists of Total Equipment 


As illustrations, lists are presented below for five selected types of 
farming, to show the equipment variations due to different kinds of 
agriculture and something of the extent of equipment needed. 


1. List of Equipment for 20 Acres of Fruit Orchard. 


Buildings 
Dwelling 
Windmill, well, tank and tank house 
Horse barn, 12 by 20 ft. 
Blacksmith shop and implement shed 


Fences 
For entire ranch (3 strands barbed 
wire, posts 114 rods apart) 
Implements and Machinery 
12-in. walking plow 
10-in. walking plow 
9-ft. spike tooth harrow 
2-sect. spring tooth harrow 
6-ft. dise harrow 
5-ft. corrugated roller 
9-ft. plank drag (home-made) 
Fresno Scraper 
Double and single trees, ropes, halters, 
etc. 
114-ton fruit truck 


150-gal. spray outfit 

Pitch fork 

Hoe 

Pruning saw 

1 pair 30-in. pruning shears 
6 ladders, 10-14 ft. 

6 3-gal. picking buckets 
1,000 trays 

800 lug boxes 40-lb. 

Sulfur house 

Pick . 

2 shovels 

2 fruit trucks for drying house 
Cutting shed 

2-ton road wagon 


1 buggy 


Work Stock and Harness 


Team and harness 


Live Stock other than Work Stock 


Poultry 
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Examples of Lists of Total Equipment (Continued) 


Special Equipment 
Piping to buildings 


Small Tools and Shop Material 
Nails, nuts, bolts, iron, lumber, etc. 
Small tools 


2. List of Equipment for 20-cow Dairy Farm (on Alfalfa). 


Dairy producing butter fat 
Buildings 

Dwelling 

Windmill, well, tank and tank house 

Hay (100 ton) and horse barn and 
corrals 

Cow barn (28 by 40 ft.) with cement 
floor and corrals 

Wood silo (14 by 20 ft.) 

Blacksmith shop and implement shed 

Milk room 
Fences 

Around.farm (3 strands barbed wire, 
posts 114 rods apart). 


Implements and Machinery 

12-in. walking plow 

9-ft. spike tooth harrow 

Fresno scraper 

5-ft. mower 

10-ft. rake 

144-ton wagon 

Hay rack 

2 shovels 

3 pitchforks 

Double and single trees, ropes, halters, 
etc. 

Spring wagon and single harness 


Work Stock and Harness — 
2 work horses and harness 
Driving or riding horse and harness 


Live Stock other than Work Stock 
20 cows 
1 bull 


Special Equipment 
‘Piping to buildings 
Cesspool and sewer 
2 drinking troughs 
Wheelbarrow 
16-bu. feeding truck 
40-ft. hose 
2 barn shovels 
2 brooms 
2 hoes 
2 stable forks 
Jackson hay fork 
2 milk stools 
2 20-qt. pails 
2-compartment wash sink 
2 h.p. boiler 
‘20-ft. 8-in. stack; roof plates; spark 

arrester and damper 
Large separator 
1 dozen brushes 
Keg washing powder 
Ideal sanitary cream cooler 
Babcock tester 
Scales 


Small Tools and Shop Material 

Material, as nails, nuts, bolts, scrap 
iron lumber, etc. 

Small tools and blacksmith outfit 


3. List of Equipment for Grain Ranch (320 Acres). 


Buildings. - 
Dwelling 
Windmill, well, tank and tank house 
Hay and horse barn 
Implement shed and blacksmith shop 


Fences 
For entire farm (3 strands barbed wire, 
posts 114 rods apart) 


_ Implements and Machinery 


1 Stockton gang plow 
1 spike tooth harrow, 4-sect. 
1 grain drill 


1 grain binder 

1 mower, 5-ft. 

1 hay rake, 10-ft. 
1 Jackson fork 

1 hauling wagon 
1 cart 

2 hay racks 

6 pitchforks 

1 post hole auger 
1 wire stretcher 
1 shovel 

1 Fresno scraper 
Lead bars 
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Examples of Lists of Total Equipment (Continued) 


1 wheelbarrow 

1 drinking trough 

Piping to buildings . 

Incidentals as rope, halters, buckets, 
etc. 
Small Tools and Shop Material 

Blacksmith outfit and small tools 

Shop material—nails, bolts, iron, 
lumber, etc. 


Work Animals and Harness 
8 work horses, collars and harness 
1 driving horse and harness 


Live Stock other than Work Animals 
Poultry and cow 


Special Equipment 
2 manure forks 
1 broom 


4. List of Equipment for 2,500-fowl Poultry Plant.—Greater variety and individ- 
uality are expressed in the poultry business than in almost any other farming. 
There is no hard and fast rule covering either equipment or type of houses. 
The following is, however, reasonably typical when white leghorns are run in flocks 


of 500 each. 
Buildings 
Dwelling 


Windmill, well, tank and tank house 
Hay and horse barn and implement 


shed 
5 flock houses, 50 by 18 ft. 
2 wooden houses, 34 by 16 ft. 


Fences 
5-ft. woven wire, posts 1 rod apart 


Implements and Machinery 
10-in. walking plow 
1-sect. spike tooth harrow 
Cultivator 
Hoe 
Shovel 
Scythe 
Rake 
Spade 
Post hole auger 
Wire stretcher 
Low yard truck 
Seraper 

Work Animals and Harness 
Horse 
Harness 


Live Stock Other than Work Animals 
1,200 6-month pullets 
3,200 chicks 


Special Equipment 
42 feeding troughs 
3 watering troughs 
Broom 
Hand sprayer (for inside) 
Power mixer 
Kale cutter 
30 feed buckets (wood) 
Seoopshovel 
Wheelbarrow, hand wagon or sled 
Grinder 
Cooking pot 
6 egg buckets (wood) 
6 dozen glass eggs 
4 dozen 36-dozen egg cases 
2 distill distillate heaters 
6 drinking fountains 
Water system and piping 
Small Tools and Shop Material 


Small tools, lumber, and shop 
materials 


5. List of Equipment for a 60-acre Farm.—This western farm consists of 60 acres — 






of land under a community cooperative ditch from which water can be obtained when- 
ever needed at the rate of $2 per acre per year. The land has never been under irri- 
gation, is of average quality, and situated from standpoint of climate, soil, and 
market so that best results will follow its use for: ' 


35 acres of alfalfa for dairy, hogs, and hay 
10 acres for almonds 
10 acres for prunes 
2 acres for corn for silo. Remainder for corrals and buildings. 
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The alfalfa is to be utilized for a 10-cow dairy and 10 brood sows. Concentrates 
will be purchased. Land will produce at the rate of 6 tons of alfalfa hay, 12 tonsof 
corn silage, and good yields of remaining crops. 

The cows are to be pastured on alfalfa from April 1 to December 1 and fed 4 lb. 
of concentrates per head at all times when milking. From December 1 to April 1 
they are to be fed 20 lb. of alfalfa hay and 30 Ib. corn silage. 

The swine are to be pastured at usual rate on the alfalfa throughout the year,—on 
poorest portion in winter. 

Ranch can sell either whole milk or butter-fat. 

Land in its present state without checks or improvements of any kind, is valued 
at $200 per acre where orchards are to be set out and at $125 for remainder. 

A determination of the amounts, kinds, and types of equipment necessary prop- 
erly to conduct the business resulted in findings as follows 


Dwelling 

Horse barn for 4 horses 

Granary 

Harness room 

Hay storage 

Milking barn 

Implement shed 

Shed for use in fruit harvest and for 


Shop 

Small hen house 

Silo 

Farrowing pens for sows 

Field shelters for hogs 

Field shelters for cows 

Well, tank, windmill and tower 
Ditch boxes 


storage of drying trays and boxes when 
not in use. 


Sanitary necessities 
Sewer and cesspool 


Piping—from tank to house, stock troughs and gardens. 

Dwelling to be of five rooms, moderate priced, as usually constructed. 

For purposes of convenience and economy, the hay storage for horses, horse barn, 
implement shed, storage for grain, spare harness room, and shop will be combined 
in One structure. 

Figuring hay for four work horses at 30 lb. per day and counting on storing 
6 months’ supply (at other times put in one or two months’ supply from 
harvest field), is needed for 12 tons. At 512 cu. ft. per ton, 6,144 cu. ft. 
are required. 

Horse stalls to be 2-ft. double stalls—8 by 10 ft. including mangers, with a 
6-ft. walk behind the stock. Implement shed shall provide about 300 
sq. ft. of floor space. Shop to be 10 by 10 ft.; grain storage 10 by 14 ft. 

These needs will be best met by a structure 28 by 52 ft., with main barn having 
a floor space of 20 by 28 ft. and 10 ft. to eaves, with two wings attached running 
the length of the barn and 16 ft. in width. 

Milking barn to provide for 10 cows, 7.e., stalls 314 by 5 ft. with 2-ft. manger, 
1-ft. gutter, and 4-ft. walk. Concrete floor. 7 ft. at eaves rear of cow, hip 
or A-roof and 8 ft. at feed end, roof pitch = 4, shingle roof, pine framing and 
redwood siding, size 12 by 36 ft. Cow hay to be stored in the open. Feeding 
to be done from outside. 

Hen house for 25 fowls at 3 sq. ft. per fowl = 75 sq. ft. or small building 8 by 10 ft., 
shed roof, 5 ft. in rear to eaves, pitch of 4, hence 7 ft. in front, wire in front with 
board floor and conveniences for cleaning out and collecting eggs. Tar-paper 
roof. 

One shed will serve double purpose for use during fruit harvest and to store boxes 
and trays when not in use. For the purpose, a shed 12 by 16 ft. will be ample, 
built on wooden sills 2 by 6 in., 4 by 4-in. posts, 6 or 8 ft. apart, 7 ft. from ground 
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to eaves at rear, shed roof, 14 pitch, boarded at rear and both ends, shingle with 
5-in. lap, floor of 1 by 8-in. pine on 2 by 4-in. this joists set on ground. 
Silo 
Since cows are fed 30 lb. ensilage for 4 months, this = 2 tons by 10 = 20-ton silo — 
. needed. Silo 10 by 20 ft. = 26 tons. ‘ 
Farrowing Pens 
2 rows of five each separated by 4-ft. alley. Pens to be 8 by 8 ft. in size, boarded 
up solid with 1 by 6-in. pine, all to be roofed over with shake roof, enclosed on one 
side, but open on other side and ends. Each inside pen to connect with outside 
pen 8 by 12 ft. long, built of 1 by 6-in. spaced 4 in. apart. Floors to be of 
earth, except a strip of 3 ft. wide across and near alley for feeding floor. 


Field Shelter for Hogs 
To be 10 by 16-ft. shed roof, 1% pitch, and 4 ft. to eaves to rear, roofed with battened 
boards and boarded in at rear and both ends, mounted on 8 by 6-in. runners and 
braced to permit moving. 
Well, Tank, Windmill and Tower 
Usual domestic well, z.e., 50 ft. deep, tank, windmill and tower. 


Ditch boxes 
To be placed only at ditch take-outs—banks to be cut to let water into checks. 
For 60 acres if checks are 50 by 200 ft. and in even series, seven ditches needed, 
or eight take-outs including one where water enters ranch. Ditch requires 
structure 12 ft. long, 6 ft. high, with wings 4 ft. long and 6 ft. deep and base 4 ft. 
wide and 6 ft. long for each ditch. Total, seven double structures. 


Fences 
Needs 
Around fruit 
Around alfalfa hay and pasture field 
Horse corral 
Poultry yard 
Around farmstead 
Kinds 
For hog corrals 
3 barb wires, 26-in. woven wire, on posts 16 ft. apart with two pickets 
between (to be called fence No. 1). 
For pastures, cow corrals, hay fields, and fruit 
Four strands barbed wire on posts 16 ft. apart with one picket between 
(to be called fence No, 2). 
Horse corral fence 
96 ft. square of 2 by 8-in., 1 ft. apart, 6 ft. high, 4 X 4—8 posts spaced 
8 ft. apart (to be called fence No. 3) set 214 ft. in ground. 
Poultry fence ; 
6 ft. high of woven wire placed on 2 by 4-in. posts, 12 ft. apart, with 1 by 
6-in. baseboard to enclose space 48 by 96 ft. (to be called fence No. 4). 
Farmstead fence 
Board fence of four 1 by 6-in. boards spaced 12 in. apart on square 4 by 4 in. 
posts, set 12 ft. apart (fence No. 5). 
Lengths required—(based on layout plan) 
Number 1—2,640 running feet 
2—9 ,380 running feet 
3— 400 running feet 
4— 300 running feet 
5—1,150 running feet 
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Fruit Trees 
550 each almonds and prunes 


Work Stock 
4 work horses 
Live Stock 
25 hens 
10 milk cows 
1 bull 
10 sows 
1 boar 


Implements and Machinery 

1 14-in. walking plow 

1 10-in. walking plow 

1 8-ft. spike tooth harrow 

1 4ft. disc harrow 

1 spring tooth harrow 

1 plank drag 

1 buggy 

1 orchard wagon 

1 light spring wagon 

114% ton wagon with flat rack and 
hay rack 

1 hand spraying machine 

1 2-horse cultivator 

1 2-horse Fresno scraper 

1 5-ft. mower 

1 10-ft. rake 

1 hand corn planter 

1 jackson fork and derrick 


Miscellaneous Equipment 

2 shovels 

3 pitchforks 

Pick 

Double trees, single trees, lead bars, 
and eveners 

Rake 

Post hole auger 

Wire stretcher 

4 halters 

25 |b. rope 

Wagon jack 

Curry comb and brush 


Horse brush 

2 corn knives 

10 feeding troughs for hogs (home 
made) 

2 feed racks for dairy corral (home 
made) 

4 10-gal. milk cans 

2 20-qt. milk pails 

Dipping vat and pens for hogs (home 
made) 

Spade 

10 drinking troughs (for hogs—home 
made) 

2 drinking troughs (for horses and 
cows—home made) 

Wheelbarrow 

16-bu. feeding truck 

40-ft. hose 

Broom 

2 hoes 

1 stable fork 

Milk stool (home made) 

Can brush 

Keg washing powder 

Babcock tester and bottles 

Scales 

2 sets chain harness 

1 set light harness 

1 single harness 

2 sets of canvas for use in almond 
harvest 

2 knocking poles 

Pruning saw 

1 pair 30-in. pruning shears 

2 12-ft. ladders 

400 lug boxes 

600 trays for drying fruit 

(i.e. 30-ton crop in three pickings = 

30 ton green fruit drying at once at 50 lb. 
per tray = 600 trays) 

Dip for prunes 


(Norr.—Silage cutter to be rented) 


Carpenter and Blacksmith Outfits and Shop Materials 

Carpenter outfit (brace and eight bits, claw hammer, square, try square, 
marking gauge, ripsaw, handsaw, keyhole saw, jack plane, smoothing plane, 
three chisels, level, draw knife, dividers, wood rasp, two screw drivers, wood 
bench and vice with nails and screws). 

Blacksmith outfit (10-Ib. sledge, anvil hammer, machinist’s ball peen hammer, 
two cold chisels, five punches, center punch, adjustable hacksaw frame, one 
dozen hack-saw blades, 12 twist drills, six assorted files with handles, screw- 
cutting files, straight lip tongs, two bolt tongs, forge with blower, steel-faced 


anvil, iron bench and vice). 
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Other tools (soldering tools, harness repair tools, two monkey wrenches, 5 S- 
wrenches, wire cutting pliers, pipe-threading outfit, single-wheel pipe cutter, 
two Stillson pipe wrenches, open-hinge pipe vice, pinch-point steel crowbar, 
trowel for concrete work, pointing trowel, sidewalk edger, sidewalk groover, 
putty knife, glass cutter, melting ladle for babbitting, babbitt metal, assorted 
paint brushes, grindstone, axe). 

Personal Effects 
Furnishings for house 

Special Equipment 
40 fruit trees for family orchard 
20 ornamental trees. 


Desirability of Second-hand Equipment.—The buying of second-hand 
equipment is frequently considered by the man short of capital and anxi- 
ous to make every dollar count. This applies not only to implements and 
machinery but to old horses, worn-out cows, and second-hand dairy 
supplies. 

In general the first wear is the most profitable. The older things 
become, the greater is the lost motion; parts break more frequently, and 
the rate of wear increases. 

How much one can afford to pay for such second-hand things depends 
on the usefulness still available. 

Determining Value of Second-hand Implements and Machinery.— 
For instance, if new equipment of plows, harrows, and similar implements, 
costing $400, will last 10 years, and an outfit cost $400, the annual charge 
will be $52, being interest at 6 per cent on the material average valuation 
and depreciation at 10 per cent. If a second-hand outfit suitable for the 
same purpose is offered for $200 and has but 4 years of life, the charge 
will amount to $56 per year for its use; if it will last but 2 years the cost 
will be $106. At the same time an estimate must be made to cover breaks 
and repairs which increase with age and amount to a greater figure for 
the second-hand stuff than for new equipment. On the other hand, if 
the material average valuation could be obtained for $150 and half their 
usefulness still remains, a saving can be effected of about $20 a year over 
the cost of the new things. 

Determining Value of Work Animals.—The same thing holds with 
work animals, although not to so marked an extent. Ten years is con- 
sidered the average working life of a horse, or to 13 years of age, yet 
if one finds a fairly sound, well preserved animal of 10, he will probably 
be good for 5 or 6 years more and one can afford to pay more for him in 
proportion to his years than for a young animal. 

If work animals at 4 years of age are worth $200, figured on 10 years 


of service, $20 must be charged off each year. At this rate a 10-year old - 


animal will have worked 7 years and accordingly under this arrangement 
is worth but $60. But, if $20 is the average yearly value of a good work 
animal, a 10-year-old with 5 or 6 years good work still remaining is worth 
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from $100 to $120. On the other hand a 6-year-old horse abused for 
2 years may have but 2 or 3 years left to him and in consequence will not 
be worth over $40 to $60. 

Determining Value of Dairy Cows.—Dairy cows offer a somewhat 
more complicated problem since they have beef values as well as milking 
values. A dairy cow’s usefulness is figured as covering 10 years; or, she 
will be ready to beef at 12 years of age. At 2 years old a good heifer, 
let us say, is worth $40 to $50; at 3 perhaps $10 more, and at 4 from $60 
to $70. As beef, these cows are worth about 50 per cent of good beef 
cattle: under prices of 7¢ for beef they are worth $35 to $40 for the 
block. On this basis a cow appreciates from two to four years of age. 
Beginning at 4 years, however, they lose about $30 in the 6 remain- 
ing years, although in actual practice the loss usually occurs only during 
the last couple of years. A cow therefore is worth practically full price 
from 4 to 8 years old, then drops about $10 a year in value thereafter. 

Depreciation Mounts with Age.—From these few pointers one gathers. 
tnat the older stock or implements are, the less one can afford to pay for 
them. Moreover, unless the price is low enough they may prove more 
costly in the long run than young stock or new implements. 

When Second-hand Equipment Is Especially Worth While.—There is 
one other way to look at this matter, however. Sometimes aman with 
limited capital, anxious to make it go as far as possible when starting in 
to farm, had better buy second-hand things to. begin with. While he 
will pay higher premiums for the use of such stock and implements he 
will not infrequently at the same time be able to make his ready money 
go farther and in the long run get sufficiently greater returns, through the 
release of capital, to warrant the higher cost exacted by second-hand 
purchases. 

Costs of Equipment 


The costs of equipment in the following examples are figured by 
carefully determining the list of necessary items and their costs at the 
farm. As examples, the costs of the 320-acre grain farm and the 20-cow 
dairy referred to under lists of equipment (page 201) were found for the 
conditions and priced where these farms were located (California), to 
be: 

Cost of Equipping a 20-cow Dairy 
Buildings—(Material only) 


Dwellint meetin ee Perce tier crc irararae, «itd sackiuse. « $800.00 
Windmill, well, tank and tank house.................... 250.00 
Hay (100 tons) and horse barn and corrals............... 400.00 
Cow barn (28 by 40 ft.) with cement floor and corrals..... 345.00 
eRe AECL By 20. ti ae ere ak) ound a Bic bradwd anne 250.00 
Blacksmith shop and implement shed.................... 150.00 


IMITIMS SHOZaT UR 3g. o-8 cher Cou EM tN: BG CRG UENCE RCE eee 50.00 2,245.00 
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Fences 

Around farm—3 strands barbed wire, posts 114 rods apart. 65.25 
Implements and Machinery , 

12-1n, walking DlOW: a. nc see ieuee eee lente ene gern 21.50 

9-ft. spike tooth harrow........-----++eeeeeee cere reece 18.70 

MresnO SCLADELs ys. crc cere a crete ee oe ene ioe melee tee yea ee 21.00 

Bore anower.\)): MC PTO RR RL AE RE PE 72.00 

TOG ralce 6. tk IE to ess « Se Tes Gfsee ese See: Siete 40.00 

1146-ton wagon... sGacie Be ee ensigns “f ee eee Se Flees 85.00 

Hay Tack. pens: ne melver ayune i: = 4 gare Se ene Arete aaa 25.00 

DD SHOVELS ovaries ete eteieie eos ores eye preiaras is chek a eehe rns 1.50 

SB DNCHLOLES. 0 ot ooemest sents c M2 Ganon ee Oe eae 3.00 

Double and single trees, halters, ropes, ete......-..-.-+-+-- 15.00 

Spring wagon and single harness.......----++-+++++++50> 100.00 402.70 
Work Stock and Harness 

2 work horses and harness........--20+ ss eeee sere ceeeees 342.00 


Driving or riding horse and harness........-.---++++++++> 125.00 467 .00 
_ Live Stock Other than Work Animals 





OOlcows ab S90/00leackys Le ates aalie ote re eee se hee 1,800.00 
MIR Ge Meee oye Meeaneoe acre Somos cor coc 150.00 1,950.00 
Special Equipment 

Piping to buildings. 03... 62 6+. se eee ne tyes ee eee ne 20.00 

Cesspool and SeWEr...... 0.05 ee eee cere cers rete een eees 50.00 

© drinking trOUgUs... fcccs ee otic ts 50.00 

WiheclbarrOwe «tte cater eta cihets eles stele Atle mitts etctcicbels (enene eire=rriame 5.00 

16-bu! feeding truck. ..<.. sais 22) bene fse ne Hee oe 28.40 

AO Af ekOSe Lei eran Cla Sack ec eet howe eee Shape hey ork 20.00 

Sharm shovelasas 6 & oslely Sees: 2 eee eae CL ce ie teen 3.00 

DB TOO WSs « vic csahhlavetiers a ohclere Se ables ie cclace ss te delay « Peon ats con ae 3.00 

DAWG ( 3: oe eae oT CERN arts Re cect toner cmt Oke rm Igo DkT Ex 1.20 

DstablePorkes. .. Af o.sbew.. alle tate steletobateks. oneal ansh aioe elkele eer ei te 2.00 

Jackson hay fork. .....5 6 ccc oom eee Rie ie ee 10.00 

OTL eaci tole) ee ee eI id OS BO oO Ac op mig eo bidd oo Of 2.50 

P/DOuqbe pails: AL. <nedan cies Se = DEERE SS ee 7.00 

2-compartment wash sink............++-++++> ee es 27.00 

Blip. HOUEr doe oad ise o S08 ways serge ane eee ee 101.00 

20-ft. 8-in. stack; roof plates; spark arrester and damper... 16.00 

Senataton i ae tala e ete Gi ea et sn oem einen 90.00 

1 dozen brushes.......-.-- cE |S) RL a ORE Pe 4.00 

Keg washing powder........---.seeee sees eens acliasPagiee 4.40 

Ideal sanitary cream cooler........----++ esses e errr reese 12.00 

Babcock. tester oncumes. lease uaetsn can obra haa nee cine 12.00 

=a IR i Ab oA Pret h= Sieg argh yah Gacy. 2.50 497.50 

Small Tools and Shop Material 

Material, as nails, nuts bolts, serap iron, lumber, etc....... 20.00 

Small tools and blacksmith outfit........-.-.-+-+++eseee- ~ 60.00 70.00 
Total ces as Ue Seo iads ele Wee nel eeahire ea akeretonene $5 , 697 . 45 | 
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Cost of Equipping a 320-acre Grain Ranch 
Buildings—Material only 


Dye llin cere yan AG Sngo DOP OOU ORD OL DAA ere $800.00 
iBle yy Buavel lore: lO NOE cals Glo dao alciorg mkt 5 SONS i aeaeecNO meee 600. 00 
Windmill, well, tank and tank house..............-.-0-005 250.00 
Implement shed and blacksmith shop.................... 200.00 
Fences i 
For entire farm (three strands barbed wire, posts 114 rods 
RIDELE )) Ce MP Wee a sven fe Mee oe ows: o aifarts eta e) Sit" “ei: em olla suclinreko ers 
Implements and Machinery 
2 Sirol Emre jollOnisise goss comes Seo bocie OOM omeE noon 130.00 
Mes pilceshoOunnnarrowie4-seCUlOMe yaya icdeio aka coke mo ear alcl 40.00 
il Gaiam Ghullll. "Gad se mid oS cinore cies Oba Okla non enna ieer eer AEC 115.00 
il (early | omnaVGKESB. § 2 ot 5 Sea a clats cfr: orcetet eer ene o nt ro oeaeesie nicer ae 175.00 
RETO WCU O=t Geen Ee Voi) nals st iser ee siete uetrucnew nes aie 72.00 
il lager Teal est, TDS Rye oc a ene crm eee) coe ay Oe etee ante  cenace ae t metcc 40.00 
HM TC KSOTMLOT Kop Reratn eatin atrcnc nce diese ences aero ens eaten 15.00 
FD) MG OITTNG? TACOS ac Rabe oe aatloe Daetice op beckon One od Colome 120.00 
UGORHER, Bon bn Ae 6 DCI ONO OEIC RCS aero AIOE Aas Atoh Aaa Mee Chr 65.00 
Fd Vv RY? VEKCL Se Succ. ence ete OR OCR ark a Ce each ae aE Ie 50.00 
GRO CLNO Tice mpwee een rates tate rave tole ake fe, setae bobto ‘oyerena ite reise 0 Boe Saks 6.00 
EDOStANOleRa US er wance yt sce cit Mens Ae eeenetel alot 2.50 
RVR CRS EDELC I CIPD ctcdelege rete reretayreiner tars eee have ome a See 8 2.50 
Th SIMONE ao 0: 6% be. cra, ORONSPO Opie CUD EME 2a eRe NU Pk ke ene 1.80 
iL [ESRSSTONG) OMHOEY Soca o 0.0 on ro 6 Bio bes AA RIOR chon anita ogc 21.00 
Peace ars ater an. yt rae Suahe ts «arena dace tc 15.00 
Work Stock and Harness 
iiwork horses, collars andiharnesss.. 0.222205 0222+ ee 2,004.00 
i) diane Inenee Gime mene conabasse noon ooo mMocodoeoouE 150.00 
Live Stock Other than Work Stock 
Poulltiny Ginel @tint, .aaacceconoaavouoeuddopogrroacuepeane 
Special Equipment 
2 ODMR HOTEL 5 ols ho ycauio pio og ENR Selanne Chor Sihc NenenG ERE 2.00 
EEO OMEN Ie erat elesetiicic ate cect crocs miereut> Gueaste a, = 1.50 
il, aylnevell ONO. obec ces OO oro. More OIG ic rOImenewinis Seto aohomcire 5.00 
il Glivinltanay2 (OWEN, «oc cogaceaahees ou ybbOuEs DUG DU oOo ENS 13.00 
ierotne fol DUMCIN Rec. gies ecisais er ieee. eyeh silence ods 20.00 
Incidentals as rope, halters, buckets, etc...............--. 25.00 
Small Tools and Shop Material 
Blacksmith outfit and small tools. . Ss eek. egancta rarest: 50.00 
Shop material—nails, bolts, iron, firiber eto Pattestsercce es 50.00 
TROGGHE, 5.c by 0 GUaHAS ES ON PO © IRIE eR Oia te IESE 


$1,850.00 


783.00 


870.80 


2,154.00 


100.00 


66.50 


100.00 


$5,924.30 


Cost of Equipping 60-acre Diversified Farm.—Costs of equipping the diversified 
farm for which equipment was selected (see page 202) result in cost summaries, 


based on pre-war (1915) and post-war (1919) conditions, as follows: 


PRE-WAR Post-war , 
Trees 1,140 MODI 8 or ho cE REMOTE ie CREO ISTE ORO CEE EO $ 385.00 $ 410.00 


14 
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Buildings 
Pomse. se ee ee RNs oer etek, ne Rene me 473 .00 898.00 
1 29-5 | ER RRR AA tne oho tact, o Gen ce ONS RAID 2 4:7 205.00 389.00 
IN Gil alloy hades ho ony an acne Strano aitino Ao da.0 Heo slope ¢ 141.00 267 .00 
Elem house: a. trie tote ie cee eee ee Toe earner er ae 13.00 15.00 
Bruit shed Sase ies cot eee oe ere anor imine 28.00 45.00 
Silon(at 50 [Der LOM (CApPAClby,) mer tarers crete ere te tert rere 40.00 70.00 
Harrowing pensse a3 shes a eeesee eee ee i 84.00 155.00 
Bield shelter for hogsver, 93 4- betes ae aie neees ikl eee ie eaeier 11.00 15.00 
iRield shelter LOL COWSe eer eterot) teeter clei elite er 18.00 32.00 
Well, tank, windmill and tower (erected).............-- 250.00 375.00 


Ditch boxes (300 b. ft. in each at $30 per M. clear lumber). 72.00 180.00 
Sewer and cesspool (200 ft., 6-in. sewer pipe and wooden 





linnarerebGfese| ole hee geet ie oon noma aar oe codemncunn 5 ad cloc 70.00 130.00 
200 ft., 34-in. galvanized iron piping and fittings........ 36.00 65.00 
SUS 1 Pe eee ns itm RIA mere eral rng ee aR Itong Sc $1,440.00 $2,636.00 

Fences 


Fence No. 1 (hogs) 
3 barb wires, 26-in. woven wire, on 
posts 16 ft. apart with 2 pickets between 


LGOMGd SHEE LG oe ee ero er ee rue Cer 140.00 270.00 
Fence No. 2 (cow pasture and boundary) 
4 strands on posts 16 ft. apart 570 rods.........-..- 222.00 387.00 - 


Fence No. 3 (corral) requires 

50 posts 8 ft. long of 4 by 4 in. 

1,200 running ft. of 2 by 6 in. 

1 Ege ashe ee eae eee ec cane crs Ota cardigans) 089. ¢ 37.00 74.00 
Fence No. 4 (chicken yard) requires 

22 posts 2 by 4 in. 

1,400 sq. ft. wire netting 

1 by 6-in. baseboard, 2,300 running feet 











Staples, hinges and hardware.........-+--++++++s505 14.00 27.00 
Fence No. 5 (farmstead fence) requires 
7-ft. posts 
4,600 running feet of 1 by 6 in. 
Nails, and braces and gate material..............++. 81.00 151.00 
PT ti Lope Sits. Gives cklk os nts Se ote ais creak Taree eae $466.00 $909. 00 
Wrote Gd ME, i eve cues Soret alae (eile date fa Vollomorore et aticleha emere etal reir terks $600.00 $600. 00 
Live stock—fowls, cows, sows, boar, bull...........-- Seen 1,205.00 2,145.00 
Implements and Machinery 
14-1. walking plows = ehueete © om ole crete cleo orer ae SOO Ck 20.00 38.00 
LO<in,; walking plOWois. dwsivcdres! 00 wicuterney > Sar seca te ie casi 15.00 34.00 
8-ft. spring bartow) new: .-hm- gee: aia ene Geer ne 8.00 16.00 
AF. <dise hatrowiealiecs oe oe ONC eins see ere 22.00 34.00 
1 four-section spike harrow.......----++2+++0eeeeeseee 32.00 64.00 
Plank drag (home made)........-. +++ seer seen eee eees 3.00 10.00 
Bu Shy oun « sos -nigusunbeanio ahs c oem ov aiara tenis eke) 0) i elena aes 96.00 110.00 


Orchard wagon. ......sseceseeeerteeeereseteeesenecs 90.00 98,00 
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1}4-ton wagon with hay and flat racks................. 110.00 213.00 
LSPA ALCS TUTE eR a ae ee a 100.00 130.00 
[Blown Goran vinyes (aieKOlaWi woh oe cic pueda coe op ace bee sade 26.00 30.00 
PRACREC (LEAN LOC MM eM Mtr) oR Spy et ales ke cle ced ues 60.00 106.00 
AEhOrses andesclapersen acter veers inte: chet hc eee 21.00 36.00 
Ex cHUMELI OW OL MPH ea NCC curuete Arsts iki) S's, soe sciradyevanescl ePones seni te 72.00 98.00 
IDS ahs TID: 2 atl oye ol 5 0 REL Oe ee eT ee 35.00 63.00 
MAUOEMINBLCU RUAN ees Ci SD. vin se a8 ork hd wk bl ea 3.00 5.00 
Jexelxeorn Wonks ahatel obeisntele, 0220, 66 akin eee aebe auc oelee 90.00 128.00 
NGL, & n'y oes 2d Gx Se fr ORG I RECESS SEES at ee $803.00 $1,213.00 
Miscellaneous Equipment 

PASO, C LS ame etree ee epee ty ee fats aN Men 2.00 3.00 
3) JONG ANCONA Sy oe, J 5 Va APP POU Me iy ar Sd cteraceeame armen ays 8G 3.00 3.75 
Double and single trees, lead bars, and eveners.......... 15.00 18.00 
ostgnoleraugermamapetane eh eke caddie ee eek, RI 2.50 4.00 
WAIST RCUCHCISR Ew utr Ae oa: A. Stet Sis cima e PAN aROES oat 2.50 / 8.00 
Gk LORWUSGTES 5.01 o Bec 5 CaS ROS Are ERE aN PIE Ee eS 7 ae 5.00 10.00 
FAS My TRO, Bate Fale eee oe OED ee ee ae 4.50 6.00 
TRANEU o.d clos chdtud Seto Ct oee Ce meee TET ene eee 1625 2.00 
Wagon jack..... E id.9 ce EOE PE CS ERE, Sey Oe Ea 1.00 1.50 
Marvaco ny and bruishoyts aienh va oye Ades es ee 3 1.00 1.50 
7 (QOD MATS ae 5 a 2 a. FE Oe ee MS eR ae eee 1.00 2.00 
BeLOE Calin ACAI S te Mery eh AERA. Seah chete Misco icte es als 11.20 18.00 
7 POG ire Tae TOWNER Se eich nee Oe ci eaten ee et tas Be 5.00 5.00 
Dipping wat. ior hogs (material)... .......... .0-. snes 12.00 24.00 
SOTUUEL or 5 a geile Os, ae es a Ra eaten cc ee 1.50 2.50 
Material for troughs and feed racks.................... 8.00 16.00 
Wicelbancoweren Seg crete Aout Pe Lee es. Ra 4.50 7.00 
UGklovn, inert hit qi ailolle Bete aera cise Sater Cee eee 28.40 35.00 
AOE, WORSEN yon cate ter eee nce ne nn ee 6.40 10.00 
[ESROO MS’ y ¢ crake NS oe Nag el, ee a 0.50 0.75 
PA OCSS RET eT ee te ee fe AMA hs 130) 2.00 
(PICT oe olocbhet eens batacats oc ei, Ai he ee AP RD ie A 1.00 1.50 
ILO LCELOL Koper ieee pene ite NE, pe... wees. 2 ho he: 1.00 1.50 
(Cig TADEIN, , PES See es oe yeaa See ee a nr 1.00 25 
TE) ORIG EST SOU OST ng or 4.50 6.00 
ES COC Ke pestvelnanGe DOUNLES aa micas aaa a icisse ets clas 3c 12.00 15.00 
Seal CS ae ece Pe ee ec s oh Sere Reel aie een Mee 2.50 3.50 
PASE HSIC METIIMN ATTLCSS ace ON icy Sead AC oar check, “canto No chioneacce 70.00 108.00 
BSG ULI CN heli atin CSS ame ames clei Op tine re a cord ts able, es 35.00 60.00 
{l Siayea Po NE WATTS Ale donde cecitoud Pho mamseciomte 5 cov ieiewet alse teare wee oe 20.00 30.00 
Canvas omalkmondsharvestatmacs se at. ccseek ones see 12.00 26.00 
iKmoekine poless(4)...4 seyewein etek: oe cuatn « ders) obras tAbe ye 2.00 4.00 
UT RSH We MOR Ae mE Nu tsr a. Ndsret Seis he dala ot Seo: 0.50 0.70 
HD, Poneabae el alenecR ao we Golo o 9 Bis Ose ad Sa eames orale ae 3.00 3.00 
1 SORA DONS get SH ea 7.20 14.40 
. OMT ee OXesy (OU. eG aemeee ete tke pie tee flay Askosenehcha ses, 2 Ase: < 60.00 96.00 
100) hiagatiniR En gehn ole dhcp caasd.clBytho ckcka Reelin cara eae ek ace eae 210.00 360.00 
LERUTLC ACD ereweenireeeeane Aaa na arctan et AMD Marae MY wale ars 162.00 225.00 
MO Gal ee petta teehee ctructcketes 6. ak Aes tale skoe ach st'S% -oralalayy sls, « $720.75 $1232.65 
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Carpentier, OUtfts, \. sa:cccte-1tesns oleh Rei ne eee RE 31.00 48.00 
Blacksmith Outiit succes gat ieee rae ante ene 47.00 75.00 
Otherstoole et ghriak facture oon nearer eee eae ee ete 29.00 46.00 
‘Personalvefiectes. .cac.s. noch cst cna cee io ree kane 
Ornamentals. (20) dicchscrscce. ce ene Renee sh oe eerie ree 10.00 15.00 
Total Cost of Equipping 
Buildings and structures (other than fences)............ 1,440.00 2,636.00 
NA synQeret= i Spe ae Petite And aE AE Maur C ery Oyo! 9 466.00 909. 00 
ANN et ees (ae A AOE Bae Ot aE ES OO ct rc tiutol 385.00 410.00 
Wiorlentoclkowe re. eae Wh tawere ane eit he cei donate 600.00 600.00 
LA WeTSCOC Mere ce Nem nt rte en aiene aoe cheep Reies hotter 1,205.00 2,145.00 
Implements'and machineryees- = «<-> eine eerie eer 803.00 1,213.00 
Wiscellaneouslequipmentaycs. 0-2) itches eel detaleieieiet tele 720.75 1232.65 
Sita dlistOo lS Neier suas Sh koteestaes haw ae ecu ele areaencnonta fs 107.00 169.00 
Personal“emectgee <0 ss cee om ee leite s OG ie eoe eecbedutetch ticams 
CNTIGIN SMS, oes sealers a crete eke leties ore ices ae Ae Pee eta 10.00 15.00 





GRAND TOTAL (not including value of personal 


etheCta) ace eke che Ee OE arn ee ee eee $5,736.75 $9,329.65 


For the sake of brevity summaries only of costs for the other indus- 
tries for which lists of equipment are given (pages 200 to 206) are inserted 
for comparison. These were found to be: 








Imple- Small 
Total Work : 
equip- | Build- ments | stock | Live | Special | tools 
Industry ment ings Fences a and Block i) caulle a 
mach- ment shop 
costs inery harness material 
20-acre fruit orchard...| $3,260 | $1,300 $ 65 $1,438 $342 $25 $ 20 $70 
2,500-acre poultry farm 4,809 1,925 950 84 125 1,056 639 30 























When figures are based on pre-war prices, it isin the belief that a return 
to the pre-war basis is likely. The costs of the same equipment, if figured 
under war conditions (1919), should be increased 82.6 per cent for 
building materials 51.1 per cent for implements, wagons, and farm 
machinery; 48.4 per cent for miscellaneous minor equipment and sup- 
plies; 100 per cent for labor; little or none for work animals; 90 per 
cent for other live stock. 


State Findings Concerning Costs of Equipping Farms 
Michigan** Costs of Equipping Dairy Farms.—Studies conducted 
during 1914-15 found a wide range in amount of investment per farm and 
per cow in dairy buildings and dairy equipment. Summarized for 29 
farms the findings were: 

















Range | 
Investment in Average 
per cow 
Per farm Per cow 
Dairy buildings.......... $632.00 to $4,500.00 | $41.45 to $240.92 $95.26 
Dairy equipment......... 8.24to 170.56 — 0.64 to 6.54 


eos 
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The investment in pails, cans, strainers, coolers, etc., averaged less 
than $2.00 per cow. 

If one expresses these three classes of investment in percentage 
terms they will be approximately as follows: 


Per CENT 
ves tmentune cables mp wemmabetrriniee Oh ck: bas eles cicide eee as 45 
IherPOS ANS kay | HOMICINE book ao hanes eos oor ee Ge nOeoe teens 54 
niestmmenit elma e c(t) TCT leper eae ae Gee Rune ae) ares ye aeens Fa 1 


When individual farms are studied a considerable range of investment 
per cow is noted. This is occasioned by the kind and condition of the 
cows; the number, age, and state of repair of the buildings; and the 
amount and condition of the other equipment. 

Dairy Farm Equipment Costs—Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
and North Carolina.—F rom a study of four dairy farms located in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and North Carolina,®* the investment per 
cow in dairy buildings was found to be, respectively, $84, $50, $83 and 
$80 per cow for dairy barns. 

Relation of Dairy Equipment Investments to Returns.—Other things 
being equal, the larger the herd that can be accommodated with a given 
investment the lower the overhead per cow. 

. The question of an economic investment in equipment and supplies 
is closely related to that of buildings, and the same general principles 
hold true in both cases. Expensive milk coolers and ice supplies, which 
may be absolutely necessary in the production of high-grade milk for a 
special market, might be both unnecessary and extravagant in the pro- 
duction of cream to be sold on the butter-fat basis. In other words, 
expenses for buildings, equipment, and supplies should-never be so high 
as to make it difficult or impossible to realize a reasonable dividend on 
the capital invested in the herd. 

Building Equipment Costs—Ohio.—From a study of 21 Ohio” farms 
costs were found to range about as follows: 


TaBLE 59.—BuiLpIna HquirpmMENT Costs—OntI0 














Building Type Size, ft. Cost 
Scocksbarm.....o1-..--| Basement or!“ bank” i13).¢ 36 by 60 $1,800 
“He ects a hero's 6.0) 6: CODES | CRO foie rd EP ORROIG Leics Ce 16 by 32 150 
Crib..................| Double driveway between | 20 by 28 by 10 200-250 
NCIC Oe Mere Meer Veicy ac teins Se enue ane ask adres y 22 by 30 by 12 250-300 
milog house............ 4 pens 6% by 8ft......... 12 by 27 60-100 
Poultry house......... Allowing 4 sq. ft. per fowl | 12 by 20 50-75 
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Total Farm Equipment Costs—Ohio.—The cost of equipping a farm, 
based on the average of 21 farms,?* was found to be: 


arm oul dimes: sc... caves aictereaica eterna Eee ene $ 2,700.00 
Elotse hold jot) clin g:Se aera eer terete eee 2,500.00 
Hemees te Teta 2, purrs EOE oon ee 763.74 
Draindgete P50 er eee ters ae eee 366. 43 
Water Supply: oaaadae aed ete ds oe eee eee 225:00 
Work ‘aninials 145 ).ctsaecers nt Ooo Oat Se ee 640.71 
Coltssand cdrivingvhorsesaee sean eee een eee: 250.95 
Oattlets &....catioed wher iieci nk RA ei ore eer 582.26 
Sheep ces ele eet 8 1 al ea A eee ee 201.05 
SS CLI Sree MeO ai 2 Dae terse Suscs Sk At ae een es Sey eee 158. 34 
Rioulitryee sn eccic itera tre tea eae ae Re ARE ae eee 52.60 
IBEGS he Nas 4 ca Bech oe ee Ree eee 3.23 
PTS TESS EO, 5.4 SS NENG... SECRETE ae Se ee ee 131.05 
Machin ety. acest tial: sesh ee ok eer: oe Se eee 1,125.48 
Minorarticles. ee Sai: See tet ret ee eee 200. 00 
Producexsupplies): te. ck <ssc.acie cot ee eee eee 631.19 

PLO tial 0:5 oyu 6: 2 Shogo rests Oreo, Cee erence $10,532.77 


In actual practice innumerable factors enter in to reduce the cost 
of equipping farms. Few farms in the older sections of the United States 
like Ohio are equipped outright with new buildings, fences, and machinery, 
and the summary just given would, of course, apply to only a few cases. 
It is interesting, however, in showing the amount of money which can be 
spent over a course of years in bringing the equipment up to a profitable 
working basis. 

Costs of Equipping Apple Orchards. Western Colorado.—For apple- 
bearing orchards in western Colorado the cost of equipment was found to 
be $650 for orchards averaging 38 acres in size of which 10.8 acres were 
in bearing orchard and 4.2 acres in young orchard.*® 

Oregon.—An average 40-acre Hood River Valley farm of Oregon 
having 46 per cent in bearing apple orchard represented an outlay of 
$491 for equipment and $333 for work stock.*” 

Washington.—Study of 120 representative bearing orchards in Yakima 
Valley, Wash., averaging 15.82 acres in size and 6.39 acres of bearing trees, 
in 1915 had an average investment in equipment of $405.48 for each ranch 
or $30.88 for every acre of bearing orchard.®8 © 

Idaho.—In the Payette Valley, Idaho, a study of 38 representative 
bearing apple orchards,°® made in 1915, averaging 53.39 acres-with an 
average of 11.33 acres of orchard, indicated a ranch investment in equip- 
ment of $542.63 or a per acreage rate prorated over bearing orchard of 
$20.50. 

Equipment Costs as.Shown by Farm Management Surveys.—Equip- 
ment costs resulting from farm management survey inquiries are given — 
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in the chapter on capital. The summaries show totals of equipment 
costs on the many different types of farms in various localities. The 
student is referred to pages 240 to 246 for these data. 

Costs of Farm Equipment Vary.—Fluctuations from time to time in 
the costs of various items of farm equipment are extensive. It is there- 
fore necessary for farm management students to collect accurate data 
based on local conditions and prevailing prices. Costs of various items 
vary within wide extremes in different parts of the country. For instance, 
barns built in timber region where farmers are skilled as carpenters will 
cost much less than in a treeless country where lumber must be shipped 
in from long distances and where union carpenters must be employed. 
Concrete costs are materially reduced when the farm possesses a good 
gravel bed. Distance of shipment, amount of competition, and the credit 
rating of a community, are factors affecting cost of implements and 
machinery. 

Example of Costs, and Variation in Costs, of Farm Equipment.— - 
Some idea of the costs of implements and supplies is furnished in the 
following table showing the costs of selected farm equipment, collected 
for western farming conditions. The prices indicate the influence of 
war conditions. They are for the years 1915 and 1919, the former repre- 
senting pre-war, the latter war conditions. 


TaBLE 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN Costs, oF Farm EqurpMENT 


Costs As OF 


1915 1919 
(PRE-WAR) (War) 
Farm implements, wagons, and machinery 
Cleaner wlOTeOTAlNaMe taxes ie serie wae Ae $ 45.00 $ 65.00 
Cultivators 
Crop wl ahOrsem asm se vans scons ne were oe 8.00 10.00 
Wee 2 MOT SOM Mae EN Fn sents + pa 24502,2,Sevepat ese 50.00 87.00 
JECTION, oe Sho abu dc SOc eR OO ee ee 60.00 106.00 
mDericksyhay mi4-tty Master qc sede. cq 4s oak 90.00 128.00 
Diggers, potato, elevator type................. 135.00 224.00 
Harrows 
DiSer stew G-USoIMe CISCH «cect trees. spac, 1s, 0,000 = 70.00 111.00 
SS Pleo — Set te SCCHIONS) cath. nate ouikWatracwigepsyais dlemio:s 32.00 64.00 
> Gh CeO OLUay Ont ars oe ab eal a neesac 2 <cysvesss heeyeeye 16.00 23.00 
INSET RS Bic tas o 0 tacreeRC ene to er art On eae ae eee a 22.00 34.00 
ibfamvesters, grain! binder, G-fty oa... 2.<00-0- ens 0. 150.00 227 .00 
SOM MOOE MOLL MAMI Sales potvih ees elke 2 175.00 ~ 207.00 
Mest eee Corse yl Ofte th es. eaca, 3 Merson 250.00 361.00 
et Ot Mil: WC MOM Nyc PERS BAS ba 72.00 98.00 
® Planters, corn, 2-row 2-horse..................002- 48.00 78.00 
Beans 2-rOw2-hOrsew. te eaceys a -es se nee 40.00 78.00 
AYUALO,. 2-TOW pO OURS 6 fu, cuedeycnedbie cvaveysyeis soeye'estys 106.00 185.00 


Waeinedal OWe 2-DOLSCre deity tas sate icheseier = cles ys eis < 50.00 96.00 
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Taste 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN Costs, oF Farm EQuipMENT. (Cont'd) 


Costs AS OF 


1915 1919 
(PRE-WAR) (Wark) 
Plows, breaker 
122in singled se AO tatoos bears etre ete 18.00 29.00 
143m: singles jasc che eee. fletetoet ye eettek 22.00 32.00 
162m sin gleveare-aes Soc spied ele hcr rita fee 25.00 35.00 
Plows, dise 
24-in. with 1 disc ......... +... esse sere ener e ee 65.00 100.00 
Aline yatly 2iCISCH eae a eames cee emis rarest ts 82.00 186.00 
DAZ AW ibis) GISCHA tee ee wet ee = one Reet eis sears 96.00 213.00 
DA-inmawith 4 dists ..seenem sei «ae abies ieeesele oi 112.00 250.00 
BO Aer aawiti ie DCIS Sis ieee cepa cRd oe eet eke lore 125.00 280.00 
Plows, gang 
Ue ey Wea hal avis Aiea ees Slower hysthip Wats legaio osha 77.00 126.00 
ig krhay Btash nya Ba ae voles. cero Mine cin ccmreemuaICK oie 81.00 132.00 
(IDEineeceeasy ole. le Oo.ce Barre ore Gon Orne SoS oOc 70.00 171.00 
1Oined=pancyeeies. tek «Asord-s: bide eras ie ene ue teks 115.00 206.00 
Plows, stockton gang 
Ein Ge aha ante se ae oe OOOO Cas HOU ema ma SK Toe Agee 54.00 
Shine A-Gang’., 2, ~« alge Seiwa ee eke apart ecient eee NORE eset 62.00 
TID erage hal an ewrasicrcrdasts Cacti cles Ae CRC DOES LI IAAI Be rice o Foc 67.00 
Plows, side-hill 
TOSine singles) oe + wees sete eee eter nee = 14.00 27.00 
ADEM MSINGlEN. Goes ames mia erme aed: beter oe: eee 16.00 29.00 
Plows, sulky 
1ASintsingletis Mak. 5.2 kee deweien terse ere eis 58.00 105.00 
Stic ae nO Eo oaies Joseroce soo on aes 60.00 107.00 
Plows, walking 
A Qe oe RI OO AR oe Sac ot omens Sacer 15.00 34.00 
Os Oe So a ss Oe egret 18.00 35.00 
ee niRny 7: Rome htoey accion Bs che Sonatas eaters eae epee: 20.00 38.00 
Press @lSiby2 2atn))) nay, ieee resadole erosion ote eects hence 350.00 625.00 
Rakes 
1 OaeE em USNOLAG2 eve Ath ic.ctecctars otedorciatotee ey eqoenera tera 35.00 63.00 
LOBEE O-horse., Pe sete ats ote % ote are enclose ena raaiene ets 42.00 68.00 
Bucks. tee A. cay ben rie 40.00 65.00 
Rollers, corrugated iron 
Lent aoe eS CURT Re ae Oto so TU Uo pileon 60.00 70.00 
SOARED ts 5s aM Abie «inlays apeuctesesenmee ee foster Coe aten a 85.00 100.00 
Scrapers, Fresno 
Aft AS HOLSE. vA ae tse «4 Wee ahelers reeteleeraaeteee te Irian 21.00 36.00 
Seeders 
Broadcasters......6s0e esses cece eect ee ee eres 25.00 40.00 
Drill, 16—-7-in. single discs 
715 Yo 4< ee ey one ROMEO OD oO O00 SOD OLO Oe 124.00 204.00 
Drill, 16—7-in. double discs 
Achorse:. RU SPs a er etree ereiee reser 130.00 230.00 
Drill, 10-ft., steel wheels......... tepid 107.00 223.00 
Spreaders, manure, 2-horse.....-.-+++++++eeeeeees 170.00 258.00 


Stacker, hay, complete..........0+eeeeeeeeereeees 70.00 115.00 
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TasBLE 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN Costs, oF Farm Equipment. (Cont'd) 


Costs AS OF 


1915 1919 
(PRE-WaAR) (War) 
Thresher 
Grain, 26-in. cylinder, not mounted............. 350.00 650.00 
(CHENIN, (COMIOIN, 6» cig coco. clea cle Hane OCA Onmiee nee 2,500.00 4,000.00 
Grain seebailONArVvetes nar bete beter tepaes, ahtees 5,000.00 6,500.00 
Wagons, farm 
NS 1 Vee tats, tone scare ei sarc aa a teNe Gwin hie % 96.00 110.00 
Sty gy ae i A ae ee 90.00 98.00 
SGOT ee ey OES aie cea ss ciclo oh ous, 310) ciel s haves seve byes 110.00 213.00 
DUA PONG cnet 0 cio DIGG IDIORE ICG CI ONO LE IONE eee ee 145.00 243 .00 
Building Materials. 
Lumber, per M. (thousand board feet) 
Pine, 
*Common: 1 by 3, 1 by 6, 1 by 8, 1 by 10, 
GutOml Seite ON Ce eee Wane cicpat cictiaewe ee 20.00 40.00 
Common: 3 by 10, 3 by 12, 4 by 4, to 
AMD Vel 2— 2 to) 20) {ti acetectehactaegt lee 18.00 40.00 
SAME OIabO LO Toate setae wens: owiehe 23.00 50.00 
Flooring, T. & G, S15, 1 by 4, assorted lengths, 
COMO URee MeP MP aga arate a ake ane ewdatetaloirele! s 34.00 66.00 
Ceiling, T&G, S1S, 5g by 4, assorted 
hemethe wa toy LO) ties a soi ein te oes 31.00 48.00 
Lath 1% in. by 4ft., per thousand......... 5.00 7.50 
RTO, Woh? CO erties « cc ton ashane 32.00 52.00 
Redwood, 
*Common, 1 by 3, 1 by 4, 1 by 6, 1 by 8, 
OREORZ OMe ahoraretee there oles toh tvateatds. oe 21.00 40.00 
Rr Sia Onte 0 ferme tte cece 24.00 46 .00 
2 by 3, 2 by 4, 2 by 6, to 2 by 10—10 to 
PA Wee o08, AB bcbg EON ERR CAPRI Oe me eee nee 20.00 40.00 
Aby 4to 4 by 10, 10to 20ft.............. 21.00 42.00 
Clears, 3 and 4-in. 
ascent 6 co O0Th fete cl yee 57.00 
MG 666 0 20-f eine nyes on chek 37.00 60.00 
Bevel siding, 1 by 4, 6 to 20-ft.............. 32.00 
PA Or Ci en Aa 44.00 
Ceiling min byi4 Vi umd er! G-fte0 nin eiss cis «ical 20.00 41.00 
Battens 44 by 3, per lineal foot............. 0.0034 ¢ 0.01 
Shakes, sawn, 6 by 36 per 1,000 pieces....... 15.00 30.00 
Shinaedvesy, No, il; jake lounavellless 5 con adouead cone 0.60 1.20 
Shingles, No. 2, per bundle................ 0.50 1.00 


*In estimating lumber add 10 per cent for waste, 1,000 shingles (4 bundles) 

will cover 80 sq. ft. if laid 4 in. to the weather, 90 sq. ft. at 444 in., and 1,000 
sq. ft. at 5 in. 1,000 shakes laid “shake fashion” (lapping 6 in. at ends and 14 

; in. at sides) will cover 900 sq. ft. 1,000 shakes Jaid ‘‘shingle fashion” (16 in. 
_ exposed—double layer) will cover 700 sq. ft.). ‘ 
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TaBLe 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN Costs, oF Farm Equipment. (Cont'd) 


Costs AS OF 


1915 1919 
(PRE-WAR) (War) 
Galvanized Tron Roofing 
Nox24, per LOOUDS9:..«. <dnkmeenecle a cee 4.00 9.45 
INGOW26% per OO! seres se coer ee eee ee ee 3.85 9.55 
(Comes in lengths 24 by 72 in. and weighs per 
square foot, 24, 1.156 lbs., 25, .906 lbs.) 
Miscellaneous 
Wements per LOO dbaane. cedtace ae iaen eee oe 0.85 0.85 
Linseed oils pemeal hanno tho oa ae ade ee oe 1.00 3.00 
Nails OOM b Aipase Soca re oe oe 4.50 6.50 
Paints, per gal........ ene Gea eee AE ek ene toe 2.00 3.60 
Windmills 
Sift-amidiameters ic sa1<.5, acid oeeleias Heer OR Orne on Ae eae 55.00 
LO st van diameter wc, 5... sets Maecenas Siero ele Golnie ae 80.00 
Dit wmediameterys:... +. stay oc ae secede ncee > Le eee 145.00 
Water Tanks 
1 O00 vals Sth diameter, Data hiche assess see ne one 40.00 
2000) calers-l hy clammevers (otte Hit hier erie aera ee 60.00 
#4 O00ltals elO-tt. diameters fh. hich’ seer oe ee 80.00 
Fencing Materials 
Posts, 4 by 0; (atta Split eee eee he eee 0°23 0.35 
Picketaes OY S.04 coms DL tSa ee etree eerie ete 0.12 0.21 
Barb wire, per 100 lb. 
Elesvy. four polny,,.-a etcetera aie 3.00 OE: 
Mecham four points eee are eerie 3.10 6.80 
(Figure 1,350 running feet per 100 lb. of heavy, 
Figure 1,600 running feet per 100 lb. of medium) 
Woven wire—hog and sheep fence 
Heavy, per rod 
2G\in) Per VOd ccc onan eee a ee ee 0.35 Ova 
B32 An Sper TOO: 2c. scores cle ote oe OO ee 0.37 0.83 
39M. Period ff anis sigan cade ero tiene eee ee 0.40 0.96 
Medium, per rod 
DG sestsbs occa} onions, ble Oe Oe cn ee eee 0.53 
Sl | eer ere an em eee AN ethane AS wily Sok an'n6 a6 tic 0.63 
51) eee ena ERIS A ee nat AGRE Woo oa oe 0.72 
Poultry and Rabbit Fence 
2-in. mesh, per square foot 
cto Gitt\ wid eas we copeecc oe ecco irs 0.00870 0.01409 
1-in. mesh, per square feet..........-.csceeswe! 0.01840 0.01649. 
1 to 6 ft. wide 
(Figure 165 running feet per roll) 
Wire Gates 
Walk gates®... cee eats ne eee eras ee Le50 3.50 
Singles drive. patests.cmee ooo. ee iene ae 3.50 6.50 
Staples 
34 in,,, per. POUNGs.ene.: cree Oe eG 0.04 0.1214 


174.1.) Del POUN. ctr erie iets 0.03 0.10 
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TaBLE 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN Costs, oF Farm Equipment. (Cont'd) 


Costs As OF 


1915 1919 
(PRE-WAR) (War) 
(Figure 480 per pound of 34 in. and 60 per pound 
of 144 in.) 
WVECCNSLreLCherte Mere aN nel eae Sobalnws aha 4.50 6.50 
General Equipment and Supplies 
IBS ROOISA SS 1 ohtensta cu o aeRO REAR pec u ar ee eEe 0.50 1.00 
Coulgotlecallon were cer. Mee ees ho eee. 0.138 0.15 
CECI CSCO Cn mmereerntn pn rie met Wie eel te. gies, © Ces 5 5.00 8.00 
lallersemmeirter ee tes erat oar ne 1225 2.50 
Harness 
fopbiltA Veli, « csr Sle OR MeLEaR RN Dee bn ERO RES REMC ase eee 20.00 30.00 
Workedouble (leather) amass sett. cee 45.00 60.00 
Wik, clout (Gian, s0so-6e es condeee cane 35.00 54.00 
Orscgolanketse men cp wc ars cee einta te See 1 3.00 6.00 
ETOTSCECOLLATS Smee eunt ay eet Rites ore ehee creine “200m 9.00 
1 DLAIUEST ATS os gaan aa aaa 1.00 1.50 
Lead bars 
SingelewmperdOzZzeMewer se vessteeee uae cee: 5.00 6.00 
Woublempemd OZen ere tace har som is aie a oes 10.00 12.00 
ODE MD CLEP O ULC weer a a aekee A ah tena aie en 0.18 (0). Pas 
SOOM Se 8 3. picid nec eee Raed enca eae arden ee ee ae 40.00 55.00 
Water pipe, per foot : 
Black 
SAAN Mis i Scie Cal 6 DER REE CRO OS eee oe 0.05 0.07 
A ee ce el ee 0.07 0.09 
Galvanized 
Oli, ahs tes on ticaceepE to ceca etter ae a eee 0.10 0.16 
[2 iiel, bade eee ea eee 0.13 0.20 
Mintel DATTOWS Meet Ac aA ee ene rine aes 4.50 7.00 
ANAT OIEE Sic iar ote ce dse tesa koi bite sok eee aia cnete oie meeee means te 0.75 1.00 
Tools and Hand Implements 
BGRB oo Sab S OOS OR ae ee eee 1.25 2.50 
EVA Lehn eb perme ace: eter ene ne eas feito eney eee caren Jaane 4 0.75 iL N@) 
EL Ce MME RSet tere tits 4 Ste aeestins wimnariy dials se 0.65 1.00 
iC eee tee Me ee ha. ae obs obke soe 1.00 it AAD 
[Pana AVHOVE aie e-t,aid oka smb ove Gaelic sa eRe aetna cece 1.00 1.25 
Sc ghilemAm Casi a Ulcer errata tee) ekola visicns sesises se 1.25 3.50 
LLC Cl MEME Se ema oe ena cysts victor bnle) oife Sie 1.00 1.50 
Trrigating Equipment and Materials 
Discharge pipe, per foot 
Wooden, banded 
7 Ete ne ee DEE ee eS ee ene 0.31 
GIT, oid dae 5) o GOR OO DROS DONC On a icin area 0.45 
QW uals hn 6 Sb poe blo GO OCR Claas OS mney crac tOny Om Etat 0.54 
TOUTE, fc Be Soe Be AORN DPS ORIG HIER Gabe HOO an CEO RCOtN etic 0.68 
Steel 
AE Tie PET A MAR leant nate DAs. W Wer Pal stobte to etetec 0.49 
: (Gag diy Bnd olore abd Ate u,b. 0 © ORC OCI Bf Ree Oa Cure et 0.68 
Clim, 5 ab celle on 6 U06 DE ORC OO CT aka wan aor wee 0.83 
WO Skate & coos Come BOER OD CUD TICIOO SOO Cen aeen koe 1.02 
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Taste 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN Costs, oF Farm Equipment. (Cont'd) 


Costs AS CF 


1915 1919 
(PRE-WAR) (War) 
Drilling wells, per foot 
10m: toyfirst LOO Lt... hs eco seve serene 1.00* 22005" 
12am. cofirst) LOO At. ans eather de cero come 12257 2be* 
14:im. to. firstell00 Siig ee ee deren, tet eeeente oie TOO R Die OU 
Electric motors, with pulleys, bases, and starters, 
Sls RR Ce ria hot AA Mortar Mma a Rody oon mec 115.00 
TU. Wiscain,ce otha ae ot eee eee 240.00 
20) DD: cigs, gis bier he aces che a s r0ks. Ree ae need cla ee 315.00 
Ay Wiica enue sth.c ba teotes st) oR ee ee 555.00 
Fuel, per gal., in quantity 
Distillate cen ncimandkie cee co cine: kee een 0.08 0.15 
Gasoline. Aewiis thor ceo sie ete ee Ens 0.12 On22 
Gasoline engines, each 
[rial apenas Res are A An er Pans A Nie oan So. 2S « 220.00 
LOD ek, 0-5, oo eigyeeees aie w eictaie Ge ce aes he ean ree 388 .00 
PACK ee ee ee ee eee mrs Se ecis tap one coo lo ado daclbes go 1,345.00 
AO o.oo 3,660.00 
Irrigating pipe 
Galvanized, per foot 
10-ft. lengths 
Sl S22= Fane i. Meee ccleaner oa tiees eultre Oem Were Pe eee 0.45 
10-85; DO=caupes Moses. Sactekk odeerideatcie sae: shee aan 0.73 
Pumps, centrifugal each 
Da) 1S ea a nee) em eee ee cae Teh «acre 75.00 
UG AIN rset alc tM e ole Assos) Meee oneiehskee Sicrat aie ie ee eee 85.00 
Ho ee ee er Meee Re a eS MOS ae iets ¢ 110.00 
eee ee ee Sear ee ee MR ME AOL B Se rts Ai) melas os S4.N 2 140.00 
(5 ha ens a teers WME ter, On eee Re ETRE ne Meas cia SAS ic 235.00 
Well Casing, Hard Steel, per foot. 
Double, 12-gauge 
eae ee ee ee ee ne er aan Oe eee os G3 2.49 
LOFT, Pr De agarssrsqsi a a a lal ahcw eile topton ene Smears ce. oy olla ab Felis) eye aren mem 3-12 
1 Qin ee Eas aig Surges 8 6 A ae ee eee 3.63 
Double, 14-gauge 
Se TT Whey AS scr by snout. yaped chess tusk sx Ske RAN ee eae 1.85 
LOTR EIS, 5st agecgeragoahchstoy eo eeeeane AOA A RSID sae tee eer ea 2.20 
(a ante een ee Re Te eR et Les Shea d5.0 we 261 
Single, with collar, 12 gauge 
Sein, We Meme iercemre ks: Cx tees dis eee aan ce one ba 3.38 
NOE eee sc inces sabe eee ae Wirt: seina.lnusnetepeteeeyametees ser eae 1ii2 4.12 
Tee eee Sa OS CeO MRS EOS Lic ona Har 1.51 4.83 
Single, with collar, 14 gauge 
Sh EE abe SAT NG FBG Oscuc Oro COLL ONCEE 1.00 2.50 
UDI cr cpaitarls Bele Ate eo sere eee eee eae 1.12 3.00 
[Vai OEE ARS Mee NOS SOOO OSS. 1.24 3.48 


*25¢ raise per foot for every 50 ft. additional increase in depth. 
** 50 ¢ raise per foot for every 60 ft. additional increase in depth. 
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Taste 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN:Costs, oF Farm Equipment. (Cont'd) 


a 
Costs, As OF 


1915 1919 
(PRE-WAR) (War) 
Dairy Equipment 
BADEOCK Fehler mds oA, eee Seto ee, SS 12.50 15.00 
Boiler, 114 hp. with 20-ft. 8-in. stack, roof ae 
; spark arrester and damper................... 117.00 154.00 
ipotbie brishess pen dOZON.....08.0e2.. ss ruses. 3.50 6.00 
Botilesillenga by orvalvesa qa sane a. es 110.00 137.00 
Bottles 
Cart size spergerossntec 81. ats ok ee OG Tee. 8.75 13.00 
intgs lz en pel SLOSS eras oe See: a Wechd hears 5.75 10.00 
arom lO Gale CIZemt ac aki, <t4e ai kue AGia wa acieeter ne 3.00 6.00 
Cream cooler (Tube), with catch basin and 
BAL CUM ERR MI atch acrs coment ee emo caer 3 40.00 68.00 
eedetruck «i G-pieee oo ete cannes alcatel 28.00 35.00 
Feeding buckets, for calves 
eigen cht BM pees tb Aap rckaeeetsnouarsr sea cehaelors 0.42 0.60 
Wooden sted Ghitn ctr ae ster nak Akh denen cut Rell 0.40 0.50 
Hose, per foot 
DH IVESIZC Se MPP cA ST riE kc ohect e ee Bolke ORL 0.18 
SLE TTiey SIZ CO MaE TS cee ee EN ee en 0.15 0.25. 
rail seri Kaos OL ths eae Meee yee tees eae ee 2.50 2.50 
BAS UCUTIZEL COU 2 aly ne. tetas SPS taster a oho 5 225.00 225.00 
ineimaerimne jolenMi, PHiOl, «oboe occ oo usa oe ones 700.00 830.00 
Stonlkeey, Inzane asad ao loans DE Oe ee ee ee 2.50 3.50 
Separators, cream 
13 5-lbDepernOurslZemea Ae ean rte 40.00 63.00 
Selly je WO MIPIV, 524 os abun oad eee ks 60.00 90.00 
DAs}, yorer ICO UMISIVAS ale arr) Dio ood eid On ab oe 85.00 117.00 
HPLOO=l beepers MOULSIZes Aa wacker elicit. ii 120.00 ‘195.00 
Dvasn sink, 2-cOmMpartmMent, ... 4.2.0... d.o8m es 30.00 35.00 
Washers turbines tor bObttless cari seek Ge. ne ane 18.00 22.00 
Nyasaine powders per LOO lbine.a. .-aes dae ose 5.00 6.00 
Wooden vat, ton cooling miller. .5 sucess se. 2 12.00 20.00 
Orchard Equipment and Materials 
IBLTeStOne Peri pOUDGAe setcytone nis tae a ate tie nese Ss 0.0514 0.12 
Carbone pisulp bide, per gale qc ayes eee 0) 1.25 2.00 
Drying trays (apricot and peach).............. 0.42 0.60 
Drying trays (prune and pear)................ 0.35 0.50 
(both 3 by 8 ft.) 
BRRLLC To EK LOU erates kk Detection lao gtk he, abe' aye 0.25 0.50 
Se Lime, per barrel, 180-Ib................ eae 2.15 3.00 
4 mee boxess: 40-1: (SIZ nt ec nieraieaca Nansen oh ois eG crs etme 0.12 0.18 
; ICBO OXES HD U=| De SIZON As, 1 eaescatdad suns ore ot nts. hag 0.15 0.24 
, PIC Da OLS Wee aen eens Lec aber g, rus ccs 0.25 0.35 
Potassium cyanide, per pound................. 0.25 0.32 
BerUte Up Per BNALTACCE {Ayia 97 cls sein itd 9.0.5 75.00 125.00 
Reem BCT SLOT Goss. nicsenricncpn jot ina es cca 4a) 3.00 3.00 
Pruning shears, short.....++++++++> Rar LoeN Te G8 2.50 2.50 
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Taste 60.—Costs, AND VARIATION IN Costs, oF Farm EquipmEnt. (Cont'd) 


‘ 
Costs AS OF 


1915 1919 

(PRE-wWaRk) (WaR) 

Spray outfit 
NEE hits Me eer UG CeO homatore c.cac mnie oma san 2.50 3.50 
Hand driven, unmounted................-- 50.00 65.00 
Power 50-28 sizes ee ta ail Ree se des 275.00 325.00 
Sul puri pera 0 nc ieee nee ee een ere 0.0234 0.05 
Sulpur blowetusm uses 2he.s «25cm eee ei ae eee 15.00 
Sulphuric acid, commercial, per pound....... 0.02 0.03 
Trucks for dey INPwOUsen-./.. wecne arlene ieee 12.50 15.00 

Poultry Equipment 

s Higeecases, SGydozen SIZ6.. ie ee 0.75 “1.25 
Bigetscallésiise.1 cn 2c «> 0 Serene: eee ieee 0.25 0.50 
Heed buckets. see etic oc Serle ieheieusee scuepe werent ORS 0.25 
INKGGlaab ear, (LOM. ne adonay obowsaoudgksaooe adc 60.00 75.00 
1NSeohimgoquhed cleo Seng ores Ao Ae civic oore accep e.s oe 0.75 1.00 
LGA aye eos ott Sea ROIS Oee OC a See Co 25.00 26.00 
Nest eggs, per dozen........-- +. ee eee eee erence 0.20 0.35 
Water troughs, with float..............+-..--- 2.50 3.50 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF FARMING 


Among the vital factors of the successful outcome of one’s farming 
operations, probably none outranks the factor of sufficient capital. 
It is, of course, but one element in the business of farming: with it must 
go knowledge of farming methods, crop requirements, and stock handling; 
experience in handling details; personal ability; a liking for the work. 
No one cares to dwell upon failures. But failures in farming have 
occurred, are occurring, and will occur. And so many of these failures 
trace to lack of capital that one is compelled to emphasize the quite 
obvious fact that farming as at present constituted necessitates capital. 

Recognition of Importance of Capital a Safeguard.—Success in 
farming doesn’t rest wholly on capital; but just as surely it doesn’t rest 
entirely on enthusiasm, no matter how ardent. Capital is ammunition 
in the farming battle. And just to recognize how essential some capital 
is as a prerequisite to embarking upon farming, is in itself a protection. 
The next step is to see clearly how much capital is required to safeguard 
the investor and how he should prorate and budget his available resources. 

The trend to be taken by a discussion of the capital needs of farming 
depends on the reader. Its greatest value is for the new-comer or the 
would-be beginner in agriculture; its least value to the man who has 
passed his probation period and has “arrived.” 

“Capital” Covers Cash and Credit.—The procuring, equipping, and 
carrying on of any farm business represent a considerable investment. 
The required funds need not, however, be all cash in hand. The term 
“capital,’’ in its broadest sense, covers credit as well as cash. 

Capital means the financial backing necessary to project, develop, 
and carry out a desired plan. 


Thus the man who desires 40 acres of land costing $200 per acre, must have 
$8,000 capital, but if he avails himself of the common plan of paying 10 per cent down 
and the balance in installments, his initial cash requirements for the land cost need 
not exceed $800 plus such advance interest payments on the balance as he may agree 
to make. Similarly, accounts established for such items as family living, feed, or 
seed, to run for a season before payment need be made, represent capital as credit 
Tather than as actual cash. The tenant, crop farming on a share basis, has in cash 
but a small proportion of the actual capital necessary to the conduct of his operations. 
In the same way, to carry on a stock industry may necessitate annual purchases of 
feed to the extent of $200, yet if credit is established at the local feed store, only a 
small part of this sum need be cash in hand. 
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The California Land Settlement Board, a State-financed enterprise to put men on 
farms, found that total average needs of $16,900 to finance a family-sized farm, could 
be handled by the settler with but $3,000 to $5,000 cash on hand. These figures 
are based on 1920 costs and receipts. Under the Board’s plans the settler can pro- 
cure his land, erect buildings, obtain equipment, and live until his business is self- 
supporting because he need pay but 5 per cent of his land purchase and 40 per cent 
of his improving and equipping costs. 


Credit Expands Farming Opportunities.—If it were not for the credit 
available to those properly qualified, fewer men could enter into farming 
for themselves. Men of limited means can, however, with some cash, 
take advantage of tenanting, local and Federal bank loans, credit in pur- 
chasing supplies, and advance payments on future deliveries of crops 
and stocks. These channels provide means of financing what otherwise 
might prove to be an investment too heavy for the operator to carry. 

Wisdom of: Determining Capital Needs.—In planning to take up 
farming for one’s self or to introduce changes in existing plans of a going 
concern, determination of the capital needs and assurance that the neces- 
sary money will be forthcoming should be carefully worked out in advance. 
Any rural community furnishes examples of ill-advised farming operations 
which have proved disastrous because of lack of capital. Unscientific 
use of available funds exhausted in paying too high a price for land, in 
erecting unnecessarily elaborate buildings, in obtaining inadequate or 
unsuitable implements, is only too common. So are cases of taking over— 
and subsequently releasing—enterprises too large forthe money available. 

Capital Needs are Variable.—A grower setting out an orchard with the 
prospect of several years before returns for the fruit will meet operating 
expenses, faces a very different situation from that of the man who is 
putting in a crop of potatoes or beans or some other crop from which 
full returns may be expected by the end of the first season; or from that 
of the man who takes over a well-established, income-producing orchard. 

To embark in the cattle business with a small herd of breeding 
stock and to wait until calves are fit to market requires different capital 
needs from those for putting in an annual field crop. A family going 
into egg production and planning to develop a 2,000-fow! plant, must. 
face a quite distinctive allocation of the total capital needs. A rundown 
place requiring immediate repairs uses funds not so required on a well- 
preserved place. ' 

Factors Affecting Capital Requirements of Farming.—Capital _ 
requirements are materially affected by such initial costs as price of land; | 
by the number, kind, size, and variety of equipment—buildings, fencing, | 
motive power, live stock, implements, and machinery, as determined by | 
the kind of business, soil types, and climatic conditions; by costs of 
clearing, preparing for irrigating or draining; by personal considerations 
such as size of family, standard of living, family living arrangements; 
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by operating expenditures for seed, feed, repairs and parts, sacks, boxes, 
lumber, water, taxes, labor—the items and their amounts varying for 
different businesses. This variation is easy to see, for one who is inter- 
ested. When on some trip through a farming country observe the 
variations in size of farms; the widely divergent types of farming 
with the attendant differences in equipment and operating needs and 
in styles and costs of buildings and other structures; the nationality of the 
farmers as it bears on size of family and standard of living; the number 
of automobiles, trucks, and tractors. If one wishes a specially fascinating 
problem, he can find it in attempting to estimate the capital used by 
ten farms having outstanding differences in plan and method of oper- 
ating. When one unacquainted with farm needs assumes a moral obli- 
gation to do this, and to follow it with a similar study of 20 to 30 farms 
typical of the particular kind of farming that he wishes to follow, a better 
understanding of capital needs accrues, and to the distinct advantage of 
the investigator. 

Individual Determinations Necessary.—To safeguard the finances 
necessary to establish and carry on a given business, each proposition 
must be worked out by itself through a careful tabulating of probable 
expenses and receipts. No general sums that would be of practical 
value can be given, since capital needs, as already stated, vary between 
wide extremes. 

Estimating and Grouping Capital Needs.—The determination of 
capital requirements is aided by some such grouping of items as is given 
below. The main precautions to observe in making a tabulation are: 
(a) to include all items of expense; (b) to cover all possible receipts; (c) 
to exercise discretion in estimating both expenses and receipts so that 
the figures will approximate actual conditions as closely as possible. Too 
much pyramiding of expenses may do the business an injustice; too 
optimistic a statement. covering receipts may later work a hardship in 
making up a deficiency. Each item should be carefully scanned, and 
figured from all available data with as few off-hand estimates as possible, 
so that the final result represents a conservative, carefully worked out, 
and clearly exhibited statement of the probable financial situation to be 
met. 

The grouping as given below is not fixed, it may be varied to suit. 


(a) Purchase of Land.—The sum needed will be either for outright purchase or for 
covering the first payment. If for the latter only, it is essential to give most careful 

_ and practical consideration to subsequent payments of both principal and interest. 
(b) Necessary Improvements.—If upon raw land, there may be expenditures required 
for checking, making ditches, building lanes, bridging, fencing, leveling, removing 

natural vegetation, and the like. 

Water supply for domestic use or for irrigation.—This includes cost of equipment, 
such as casing for wells, drilling wells, wind-mill, motor, gasoline engine, pump tank 


15 
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and tower, reservoir, piping, or provision for whatever method is used in obtaining 
and conveying the water. 

Sanitary provisions for proper disposal of sewage from house and conservation of 
manure from the barns. 

(c) Equipment.—Buildings will be a substantial item. Dwelling, barn, implement 
shed, milking shed, poultry houses, hog pens, are to be considered. 

Under this item comes also the money for providing the various implements, tools, 
wagons, and machinery, for carrying on the business. As the kind and amount varies 
with the business, it is necessary to make an individual determination for every case. 

Under this heading should also be included the necessary power such as work stock, 
tractors, engines, and the like. So too the other live stock called for by the business— 
e.g., dairy cows, hogs, poultry, beef cattle, sheep. 

(d) Operating Expense.—lt is especially necessary when starting a new business to 
allow a sufficient sum for carrying on the work until the plan is in full operation. This 
sum must cover all possible expenditures for such things as labor, horse feed, irrigation 
water, blacksmith and harness bills, seed, fertilizer, orchard trees, axle grease, oil, 
gasoline, cotton waste, taxes, insurance and the many other items incident to a farm 
business. 7 

(e) Personal Expense.—T his is of necessity an individual item. It covers grocery 
and butcher bills, clothing, books, entertainment, travel, medical attendance, and the 
various family demands upon the finances. 


Estimating Possible Returns.—Against the capital needs are to be put 
the possible sources of income, from: 

(a) The different farm activities. Pessimism rather than optimism . 
should prevail in determining possible sources of income from the pro- 
posed business. 

(b) Labor done outside, such as country road work, caring for property ~ 
of non-residents, hauling, or (if the owner has a trade which can be fol- 
lowed in odd times) such work as plumbing, keeping books, acting as 
secretary, etc. 

Variation in Possible Returns.—The sources of immediate income are 
of considerable variety, as for example intercrops between growing fruit 
trees; temporary growing of small lots of truck, seed, or cannery stuff, or 
field crops of relatively high. acreage value; growing berries; making 
jellies, canning fruit for sale; temporary keeping of a few dairy cows, a 
flock of hens, or some brood sows for quick returns; making of maple 
syrup; cutting of firewood; outside labor of self or horses; letting out of 
hired men and equipment. 

Conservatism Should Rule in Estimating Possible Returns.—One 
should recognize, however, that the amount of filling in that one can do is 
usually limited in most neighborhoods. A careful investigation should 
be made in the community where one expects to settle, and care exercised 
in estimating the possible income from this source. This is specially 
true of farm work which must be done within limited periods of time, 
since, when the pressure on the home place is over, outside places simi- 
larly situated will no longer be demanding labor. The same thing holds 
of ordinary non-agricultural work. ‘There is usually a generous supply of 
this at the time when one can afford to be away from his own place. 


a a 
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In estimating possible returns from sale of such occasional stuff as 
pasturage, railroad ties, Christmas trees, gravel, etc., care must be con- 
stantly exercised to use dependable data. Indeed, returns from small 
family orchards, from woodlots, from maple sugar, from berry patches, 
from the vegetable garden, from bees, from hiring out tractor, team, 
or machinery, from chances to do outside work, from hand labor, from 
sale of extra cream, milk, or eggs, or from other minor interests, must be 
computed only after marketing conditions are investigated and costs of 
putting into marketable shape are taken into account. Sources of in- 
come roughly estimated in an offhand way, frequently do not prove out in 
actual practice, so that later the calculated income is seriously curtailed. 
Such a condition might have been foretold if sufficient study had been 
given to the marketing end and to the cost of production and shipping 
as well as merely to yields. 

Care in Estimating Items of Family Expense.—The same care should 
govern in determining the items of family living. Following a compila- 
tion of total annual needs for the operator and his dependents—shelter, 
food, clothing, entertainment, medical service, charity, schooling, ete.— 
a careful estimate is made of what the farm can supply in the way of 
house rent, fuel, ice, eggs, poultry, pork, fruit, milk, vegetables, butter, 
maple sugar, etc. The difference between what is needed and what the 
farm can supply indicates the amount of cash to be obtained for family 
use. 

In a subsequent chapter—on farm profits—rather full consideration 
is given to the part that farm products play in meeting living expenses, 
and the reader is referred thereto for data amplifying this subject. 

Tabulating Capital Requirements.—For greater ease in presenting and 
reviewing figures showing the capital requirements of a given business, a 
table can be made up exhibiting totals, segregated into investment items 
and operating items. The period over which the study is to extend should 
then be divided into convenient units. The unit for a going concern 
may well be a year. For a development proposition the first six or eight 
months may be placed in one period to cover the time spent in getting 
equipment and material together, in erecting buildings, and in making 
preparation for actual farm operations; the second period may cover the 
months of breaking land, building fences, putting in irrigation or drain- 
age facilities; the third period the first year of crops; and the fourth and 
subsequent periods each equal in length to the farm year. For orchard 
plantings or similar types of farming involving relatively long lapses of 
time, the number of periods will be greater than under short term 


- production. 


Method of Tabulating Capital Requirements.—The tabular method 
is convenient in that it provides a place for inserting items of capital at 
the time when they must be acquired. Cows and hogs are not purchased 
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until sufficient feed is assured; fruit equipment is not needed until the 
trees begin to bear; stock quarters or stock fences need not be put up until 
the business is ready for them. But the study of capital requirements 
should provide for the acquisition or control of all factors necessary to the 
conduct of the buisness. 

Possible receipts, tending to reduce capital needs, are to be determined, 
so far as may be, and deducted. If interest is to be charged upon any or 
all moneys invested, because of borrowings or a belief that investments 
should be earning returns, the proper calculations are to form a part of the 
study. 

The totals will afford an interesting opportunity to observe the time of 
greatest investment, the actual cost when the business is established, the 
influence of interest charges, and the cost versus the market value of 
farm products. This, however, is secondary. One should understand 
that the purpose of the study here outlined is simply to find out how ~ 
much capital one must command to insure probable success of the 
enterprise. 

Precautions to be Observed in Determining Capital Requirements.— 
In working up data such as these, a few precautions should be observed. 

1. Use best available data, seeing to it that estimates of investment, 
expenses, and receipts are all founded on the same schedule of prices. 

2. Work out each detail carefully, checking and rechecking until 
satisfied that the figures represent the best available information. 

3. Be conservative in presenting data. 

4. Be careful to include all items, since needs vary with’ localities 
and individuals. 

5. Use data applicable to the community and suited to the require- 
ments of the operator. a 

The Safety Factor in Estimating Capital Requirements.—Since there — 
are likely to be contingencies that can not be specifically provided 
against, it is well to add a certain percentage to the cost of establishing, 
and to operating funds. This percentage is a variable factor and will 
fluctuate with the tone of the market. The probability of lower prices | 
will increase the percentage, while the possibility of a higher market will 
reduce it. Other factors influencing the amount to add are, extent of one’s 
training, knowledge, strength, and experience, the undeveloped potential 
capacities of the property, availability of necessary labor, the size of the 
business, its degree of stability, the amount of help or hindrance to be 
expected fron one’s family, and similar items. 

Amount of the Safety Factor.—In studies when conditions are favorable 
at least 5 per cent should be added. This implies a frugal, resourceful 
operator who knows his business and the conditions under which he is — 
to carry on and is not afraid of hard work; whose farming is of a stable — 
character and whose farm is a proven producer and of sufficient SIZe; 
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whose market is reasonably sure; whose family can be counted upon to 
lend physical and moral support and to practice due economies. 

But if conditions involve a relatively high degree of ignorance of 
farming or of the community; if conditions involve doubt whether the 
business is large enough to meet expected obligations; if they involve 
questions as to the working capacity of the operator or the living require- 
ments of his family, or the producing power of the farm, or the receptivity 
of the market; in any or all of these cases as much as 20 per cent may 
have to be added to the expense estimates. 

The percentage to be allotted—the safety factor to be allowed for— 
is thus not fixed, it is a thing to be estimated as justly as may be after a 
study of the individual and his working conditions. Farming by new- 
comers or beginners—in practice or on paper—is only too liable to be 
seen in an over-rosy light. Dry farming under semi-arid conditions is 
more hazardous than where rainfall is frequent and ample. To plant an 
orchard, and then wait until crops are ready for marketing, is more 
speculative than to produce annual field crops.» Crop farming as a 
general rule calls for more detailed knowledge and closer attention than 
does stock farming. The small-sized business is a greater risk than the 
more extensive plant. A favorable attitude toward the country of city 
raised families is liable to be fraught with more uncertainty than the 
change of residence of farm reared folk from one country community to 
another. 

Moreover, safety in calculating justifies the addition of some figure 
to cover the unexpected. If the unexpected results in greater profit, the 
result does not carry the dire possibilities that may be attached to an 
underestimate of farm needs or of income producing possibilities. 


Example of Table Showing Method of Making Determinations of Capital Re- 
quirements.—This problem covers the purchase of 40 acres of good alfalfa land which 
has been in grain and is to be fitted for irrigating. The total acreage is to be planted 
to:alfalfa with the exception of 2 acres reserved for farmstead and 1 acre for a family 
orchard. When the alfalfa is established 10 dairy cows and a bull and 10 brood sows 
and a boar are to be purchased. Four head of workstock will furnish the motive 
power, and a full set of equipment is to be provided. The land costs $250 per acre, and 

_ is obtainable under terms of 25 per cent down, the balance payable in 10 equal install- 
‘ments with interest on deferred payments at 6 per cent. Control is to be taken over 
August 1. 
Although an example based on alfalfa planted for dairying and hay production 
may have rather limited application, it will nevertheless show how to make up a table 
of capital requirements, with its segregation of details under proper headings and 
_ according to years of expenditure. The fewer enterprises represented in the farm 
business, and the more information available as to yields and prices, the easier is the 
working out of the capital needs. 
The data for this particular example follows: 
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TapLe 61.—Merruop or DETERMINING CapiTaAL REQUIREMENTS FOR A GIVEN 




















BUSINESS 
Periods 
Aug. 1, 
year of 
purchase | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 
of year year year year 
succeed- 
ing year. 
Investment Items 
Nii s eee God are ea ep TPS “ees menue earn Te cick! $ 2,500 $ 750 |$ 750 |$ 750 |$ ~- 750 
Buildings: , 
Dwelling (materials and labor).............. 3,000 
Horse barn and implement shed (materials 
and labor) sack x aeoek bee PRP te ee eee 650 
Milkbarm (materials and labor) ie2r.4 2ee- eee) ers shes god) ere see 500 
MMillchouse (materials only): Sobe cee se ee tee vente “(laa se 75 
Tankhouse (materials, piping, and labor)..... 250 
Poultry house (materials only).........-..+-- 100 
Farrowing pens (materials only)........-.---| :-+:++2 |oseeee: 400 
Pencing Vee he te blake poe eee ke eee 200" 7) ems 250 
Work stock (4 head). 2.0 ssa aee we ccm hirer 600 
Live stock other than work stock: 
Cos (LO) es is veg os te te nae oe ee aes aaah coerce Me ahaa 1,000 
Beall" CU). ea oy ee oo eden | eae cre saa a res 150 
Saws CLO) aie erp tise eae Genin a tee Me eign Bue ae el Recaro Bi naeieas 500 
Boart Gre i se. 6 Cetin ote is ae beac oe Pee Meee Be 100 
Poultry (200) 200 
Implements and machinery (can be itemized to 
advantage in individual problems)...........+- 754 
Special equipment: 
Orchard: 
Trées Ryadk Se ee Re he ree ee oe 25 
OQ UID MONE ie hn cake Sates sie Cape ene ae DO! Mill wal @cieie oa eee eeretetes 5 
Watney 226! ee eet oe SS oe aa cs oe eee en es ater 142 
Cr: dees mp reenne yd chy Sir aes, Ae ered emt rome omen I Sy sgcchon 240 
Shops Mev Ligns 8 s satan s «lee ees ketene aeeeks 75 
Ornamentals: ot ease <nles cave eee ari 20 
Office equipment................225+s5055 50 e- 30 
Total capital for investment items........... $ 8,414 $ 750 |$ 4,107 |$ 755 |$ 750 
Operating Items 
Labor 
SUTVIEMELE Sc let eeoe a the «ik a len tare eae ines een 15 
Man and team to assist in preparing land..... 885 
Putting tp. hayes so. aces aes 2 eres 20 100 
‘i ge up hay and assisting with stock......| -...-.. | -+-+-+-+-- 650 650 650 
eed: 
UE Rov ust se ead Ae PEM A Co eT CR ne ROE te, oer 150 50 50 50 50 
10) to a i ee er eer we Wee Shee | ons 50 50 50 
Swine see Leon te baie Sak Send Rieter EL | SUR e tae eee ameter 800 1,600 1,600 
Poultry: ts ds bic bo Skea. tyaaieirhiaas foe. Bienes 50 300 300 300 300 
Lee GNC ANSUTANCEs es..00 c ea ady ree Menten ss nee 100 165 165 230 230 
ed: 
Alfalfa: ns ee 2 ash Aaa s lace tie Sm eee 242 
Weretables= (thar s tecnct ta cet ataecie ce treats 5 5 5 5 5 
Inpipation water 2g sj0d< leis oh. oe eoe ows costae eee & Ge 80 80 80 80 80 
Repairs, parts, and shop materials............... 100 50 1655 75 75 
Hog serum, stock medicine, stock salt, veterinary 
services, and similar incidentals ...........-.--| sssee+ | oceeees 50 80 80 
Contracts: 
Baling hay 053 sondtontat wen areas rae see 576 800 450 450 450 
OPiGe ARs oe Sak Piile ante ans lle hice ree ete 50 25 35 35 30 
Total capital for operating expenses............| $ 1,273 $1,575 |$ 2,710 |$ 3,605 |$ 3,605 
Personal Items ' 
Household furnishings.) tes mmace xa ene rene 400 
Living and personal expenses.............+0++00- 1,200* 1,000 1,200 1,200 1,200 
. Total capital for personal items...............- $ 1,600 |$ 1,000 |$ 1,200 /$ 1,200 |$ 1,200 


* Fifteen months. 
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TABLE 61.—MetHop or DETERMINING CaprraL REQUIREMENTS FOR A GIvEN 


Business (Cont'd) 


———eeeeeeee— Eee 
































Periods 
Aug. 1, 
year of 
purchase | Second | Third | Fourth | Fifth 
of 5 year year year year 
succeed- 
ing year 
Overhead Items 
Replacement: 
Orchardy sy sees et Aad ltctocs cla tates keto ties eee 5 
Te Roast a5. alble fore k eacoets ene MRS eee is ee eam ee 75 75 75 75 
Ce Cle ae eee A EN Ral ER Oe ee CENA, mo MORRIE Bhs 9 LEE EM bh 100 100 
eR MNES i eh Can ct aed yo Cho OO RNORERCTS (oC PIERRE inlet ea ae | NE 50 50 
Poultry ** (to be} replaced} by hom Je grown |fowls) 
BUI 25. Neme emer em sain, Ae cee Ace cc,” Loar y al by 25 
Implements andsmachinery* "0 ct anne ie yall oe Peto 50 50 50 
Specialtequipm ent * *seyr ce eens puke Rei eteias lly ee etal adie 25 25 25 

Interest on money borrowed for operating expenses (Nonle in this |case) 

Interest on deferred land payments.............. 450 405 360 315 270 
Total capital for overhead items............... $ 450 $ 485 |/$ 510 |$ 640 |$ 595 
Total capital needs for all items............... 11,737 3,810 8,527 6, 200 6,150 

Probable sales: 

416 882 882 882 882 

er Sd, | ee 700 1,570 1,570 

Prarscn at atey rill eee Res 900 3,870 3,870 

1,440 3,600 2,016 2,016 2,016 

EROtAIECEID ES aa. .t eRe os eta kes OES $ 1,856 $4,482 |$ 4,498 |$ 8,338 |$ 8,338 
Recapitulation ~ 

moval crosarcapital needs: s; 2 02..0..c20s ne dee Ue T38e 3,810 8,527 6 , 200 6,150 

eedicedubye recelptser ah apace ncaa eset 1,856 4,482 4,498 8, 338 8,338 

Necessary resources outside of business........... $ 9,881 $ 672*|/$ 4,029 |$ 2,138*|$ 2,188* 

Add for safety factor 5 per cent of total gross needs 585 190 425 310 310 

gain of gain of | gain of 

Hotalimecdsiby sy earss cia dts sateiafous cee dec os sci al $10,466 $ 482 |$ 4,454 |$ 1,828 1$ 1,878 

Cumulative needs for all years.................. $10,466 $9,984 |$14,438 |$12,610 |$10,732 

Beyer or ERTL Cee Sees hal sta sea layescl yates ees cn aul ee ata [Medel $14,428 




















** Prorated over entire period. 


Capital Requirements Vary with the Business.—The influence of type 
and extent of business, of the individual, of the locality, can be seen in 
the two following examples. The first is a summary of capital require- 
ments resulting from a study covering a proposed purchase of 60 acres 
at $100, under terms of one-fifth down and the balance in 5 years with 
interest at 6 per cent, land to be ditched, checked, and irrigated under 
gravity system—a purchase in one of the federal reclamation projects. 
The purchaser was a man who had 35 years’ farming experience under 
similar conditions to those surrounding the purchase and who of late years 
He proposed to put 30 acres 


had been superintendent of large holdings. 


—_—— 


in almonds, 20 acres in alfalfa, 10 acres in tomatoes, beans to be inter- 


cropped in the orchard, and his assets consisted of $2,500 cash and ability 


to raise $800 more at the end of the year. 


The man himself was a 


bachelor, somewhat failing in health, so the physical factor was in doubt. 
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Tabulation of various details indicated that total capital requirements 
amounted to $4,353 for the first two years, with total assets of $3,300. 
It is obvious that the undertaking, as conceived, was not to be considered 
with the present available needs. The summary showed: 


ee ee ee ae a ee 





First year |Second year| Third year Fourth year 
Capital needs.......:--.-----: $5 , 285 $4, 108 $3 ,050 $2,918 
Possible receipts.........---.-- 2,700 3,040 3,540 3,350 
Neti ces auMewene cia reer reo 2,585 1,068 gain of 490 | gain of 432 
Add 20 per cent for emergencies. 500 200 125 100 
Netualinecdse te ae oe era 3,083 1,268 gain of 365 | gain of 332 
Accumulative needs by years... 3,083 4,351 3,986 3,654 














Be rs NO a rr 


The second, and a more elaborate, example is represented in the totals 
showing the financial requirements by years for a period of 10 years 
covering a 108 acre business to be purchased for purposes of raising alfalfa 
hay on 40 acres, running 20 brood sows, handling 20 acres in fruit (one- 
half prunes and one-half pears), 10 acres in sugar beets, 10 acres in non- 
saccharine sorghums or Indian corn to be grown for grain. In this case 
use of all moneys required for the business was borrowed with interest 
at 6 per cent, the land itself cost $250 per acre of which 10 per cent had 
to be paid down at time of purchase and the balance met in nine equal 
installments—interest being covered in the total interest charge. In- 
crease in investment by years after proper allowance is made for receipts, 
amounted to: 


Net Capita NEEDS 
IncLUDING INTEREST 


Env Or _ON LNVESTMENT 
First ‘years. os ye Us goes ee ee ee $24 , 970 
Second: year).....¢emssie+el! ent phe apse ae 32,068 
Third veut... .<ncbe 405 ee eter Serr oe ee 39,547 
Bourth year... cae on sake ays ane fe See ae alee 47,281 
Witth "year .ei 05. aw eee he ae ee ne eee 55 , 307 
Six thi year is 5d LS SE nn aR arms ones 61,019 
Seventh yeat.at 2vih em deoas «he eae i Bet 65 , 994 
Bighth years) cvdresel x oh srltakhys eo ok prea: pees 69,158 
Ninth, Year covey: Bc ana etn porcine 2 Sheets eeseaaies 70,500 
Mento Venton beste eee een Pre iets eee 71,750 


Amount and Division of Farm Expenses as Indicating Capital 
Requirements 


Analysis of expenses indicates in a general way something of the 
operating needs in farming and how these expenses are prorated. 
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Amount and Distribution of Farm Expenses, Pennsylvania.—A 
study made in Pennsylvania summarized thus:7 


TABLE 62.—AMOUNT AND Division or Farm Expenses—PENNSYLVANIA (SELECTED 

















Groups) 
Acres 
Total, motel 
40 61 101 owner, | , °° 
over ? | tenant 
and to to 160 farms far 
less 80 120 
Number of farms 54 60 52 22 378 124 
Per cent)Per cent|Per cent|Per cent|Per cent/Per cent 
eC aADOLGe ses oan se oc UBC 24.4 24.6 36.1 26.8 23.5 
Board, paid labor......... 4.2 (Beil 5.8 ati 5.6 H.( 
amily labore. 4.9.20. Jel 16.4 OR 12.9 5.0 9.6 9.4 
Machinery repairs........ 105 1.4 2.0 1.6 1.6 iG 
Building repairs.......... PA Mh 1.2 1.2 Oeil 1.8 1.8 
Hence TEpAai4ls. ood evs ee 1.4 0.9 1.4 0.7 0 ihe} 
PCA MeLe DAL Omer ry rete rel lesrwsds aye) laity fexher aie 3 waste. < 0.2 0.1 
Feed, silage, etc.......... ileal ee iteeal Lee 0.9 0.9 
Feed, grain, etc.......... 24.7 18.1 19.7 2 las 18.7 220) 
Feed grinding............ 1.6 1.4 ted eh Lies 1.5 
feerand rmilkea hails <9. 565 ail Sieceuse 0.6 Os tei ae 0.3 
iHforseshoeing...........% DT 250 2.0 is Mil 2.4 
Breeding fees, vet........ 0.9 0.8 et 0.7 0.8 0.9 
Seeds, plants, etc......... On9 4.3 3.4 368 An3 3.9 
| erat DV ae at ee ke 11.3 13.5 11.4 11.3 12.3 SZ, 
Spray material........... Osilow lt ate 0.1 
NWI. Seore Gone Rete 0.2 0.4 0.3 0.3 0.4 0.4 
BINH S IT ON sepcie cs epee acoso 1.4 1.6 Wey 1.3 1.4 1.4 
| PARSTSVIOV OR eb Sone eee peat 1.0 20) Uhofs} sil 2.0 1.6 
Machine hire............ 0.5 0.3 Oiae eee 0.2 0.3 
Fuel, oil, barrels, etc..... ; 0.5 0.6 0.7 0.6 0.7 0.6 
ISUTANCE sa racrayee 21514 5)3 = Di 1.9 1.6 oe) 1.9 2.2, 
SUX CS ey thy cae aN ous catia nd 8.0 6.8 5.8 5.6 6.7 Go® 
Miscellaneous............ (ED) Ileus ea] ee an ee 0.1 0.2 
hotalteanaee sR es. o. 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 








(a) Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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The table shows in detail the nature and relative amount of expendi- 
ture for different purposes on owner and tenant farms of different sizes. 
The data for tenant farms are given in such manner as to include both 
tenants’ and landlords’ expenses, leaving out the rent paid by the tenant. 

Expense of Hired Labor.—On owner and tenant farms the largest 
single item of expense is for hired labor, this item being slightly greater 
on owner than on tenant farms. The owner operator, having both labor 
and capital income, can afford to hire a greater proportion of his labor, 
although, on the average, owner farms are smaller than the tenant farms 
in this region. 

Expense of Feedstuffs.—The next largest item is for concentrated feed- 
stuffs, in this case the expenditure being somewhat greater on tenant 
farms than on the others. Tenant farms are somewhat more heavily 
stocked with dairy cows than are owner farms. 

Expense of Fertilizers—The third most important item is for fertil- 
izers, in this case the larger expenditure being made by owner operators. 
The slight difference in this item on the two classes of farms may be due 
in part to the fact that a larger number of cattle are kept on tenant farms, 
and farther, to the less interest by most tenants in maintenance of soil 
quality. : 

Influence of Size of Farm on Costs —The expenditure for hired labor 
increases materially with increase in size of farm. The smaller the farm, 
the larger the proportion of the work the farm family is able to do. The 
only other item of expense which shows a noticeable increase on the larger 
farms is that for baling hay and straw. This is because of the fact that 
the larger farms sell a somewhat larger proportion of their hay. On the 
other hand, many of the items are seen to decrease in relative amount as 
the size of the farm increases. It is quite natural that the item of family 
labor should thus decrease, for reasons already stated. Expenditures 
for repairs of buildings and fences, for horse shoeing, insurance, and 
taxes decrease relatively as the size of farm increases because of the rela- 
tively larger proportion of capital invested in the items concerned on the — 
smaller farms. Purchased feed decreases on the larger farms because of 
their ability to produce a larger proportion of the required feedstuffs. 

Amount and Division of Farm Expenses—Utah Lake Valley.—Three 
groups of Utah farms®? operated by owners and two groups whose owners 
rent additional land, had their expenses distributed thus: 
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TABLE 63.—DIsTRIBUTION OF Farm EXPENSES ON 97 Farms, Utan Lake VALLEY 





On 75 farms operated by their owners 





First group, Second | Third group, 


26 small group, 29 | 20 live-stock Average, 
Item of expense 














farms fruit and farms ’ 75 farms 
beet farms | 
Per farm and proportion of total 

Per Per Per Per 

cent cent cent cent 

Paid labor and board... .| $130 | 20.2 |$ 244) 20.4 |$ 397] 25.2 |$ 245) 22.3 

Ramibylaboreees ata. -.. « 61 9.5 192) 15.2 21 Sloe 154; 14.0 
Improvements and new 

equipment...4.4.....,| 148 | 22.2 283) 24.6 ACY Alm WAL 0) 231). 2E=0 

PRO PIES wace yee ee f i % ot 5 23 | 3.6 51) 4.3 59] 3.7 43] 3.9 

ise © 6 74 | 11.5 79| 6.6 PPA MEET LLG LO 25 

Horseshoeing............ TOR 5155 14, 1.2 LO} a Le2 A eel ee 

Seed and fertilizers...... 14; 2.2 19 S16 8} 0.5 1) al 

Spray material.......... WAL | 24a Ps 25, 2.1 5} 0.3 16) 1.4 

Machine work hired..... ZOOL 30| 2.5 AS 2a. 30) a2n7 

Interest, taxes, ela wt . 70 | 10.9 144) 12.0 aay Ae Lee: 

Miscellaneous*.......... 41 | 6.4 80) 6.7 65} 4.1 60| 5.4 

Stock purchased.........} 43 | 6.7 34, 2.8 97| 6.2 54, 4.9 

eRotal veers aa secre eS $643 |100.0 |$1,195'100.0 |$1,574)100.0 |$1,105/100.0 





























* Includes decrease inventory. 
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Amount and Distribution of Farm Expenses—Corn Belt.—A survey 
of representative areas in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa resulted thus in 
findings as to distribution of expenses:! 


TaBLeE 64.— DISTRIBUTION OF FARM EXPENSES (IN PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
EXPENSES) ON FarMS OPERATED BY OWNERS AND TENANTS IN 
Inpiana, Inurnois anp Iowa 











Operated by tenants, 
Operated 247 farms 
Item of expense by owners, Landlord 

273 farms Farm total) Tenant 

Per cent | Percent | Per cent Per cent 
LOT ctr tk Sede Ra ae +. Ca ueeeaen. 33.0 31-0 34.6 0.4 
DEECUSEA La. nct ioe 5 thee eite cect th ae ea. DEO iboa 4.1 
MP erulizer ten... yadccks eset < ate pee 0.3 0.4 0.9 
Heedvandteraim: he. toa. eres 18.8 1085 9.9 4.4 
New machinery and harness........ 5.6 9.2 10.0 0.8 
Machinery and harness repairs..... . 123 1.6 1.8 0.1 
IN@WaleniGess 5 -t cette ele ats cea ieee ARE 7 1.4 PRS 4.0 
Hen Ces Tepalts. str. avi aoe ae eee 1.3 1.5 0.1 3.9 
News DullGingss. ech ~eieeatos teak 10.9 8.4 PPA Ss 
Building wepalrs ys sey. .eeee se ee 0.6 0.8 0.2 156 
ileidr vinta 0. eS Rees eee ete | 3.8 6.7 Est. 18.4 
wine vad sbhira shinies eee ee 4.4 Gx5 7.0 0.8 
Inpiinancet. 4s hea Ca ee. oe RE 10 143 Ong 2.0 
SL Rp eS oe ae Se NE teats It 10.4 14.4 1.8 35.0 
entre eae 28.8 
Miscellaneous ..3)48 ods. sees oes 4.8 3.8 4.0 0.8 
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Amount and Distribution of Farm Expenses—Georgia.—A study 
in Sumter County, Georgia,!® gave: 


TaBLE 65.—DisTRIBuTION or Farm Expenses—SumTer County, GrorGia 
(SELECTED Grovps) 





Percentage of farm expenses in each 
specified tilled acreage group 

















Item of expense 
51 to 100 151 to 250 Over 450 
acres (41 acres (31 acres (11 
farms) farms) farms) 

VIVES: Tana ny ieee Saeed a 8.6 12.2 15 
Cotton picking and chopping (extra 

LA DOR) Metin tet an st, Ae hke Vets ERD 6.5 Sau 9.7 
mnareseroppers.). tasks. chloe eine. 31.8 37.8 30.5 
CERT EA Yay as Rey oe ee er eee 4.7 1.9 

BE ORE La OOL rere eg ifs fx eet SLE 57.6 55.6 
Repairs 

Machinery........ FSi, a ee eee 0.9 nO) 9.5 € 

Buildings*. ei, So SO, 2a 3.6 2.0 eee 

IRSRNOE Ss Oscar Onn Oe es EL ee 0.9 0.6 (a) 
BREE E ACTOR RING Ta 85 ergs eVed a & hee aot 0.3 0.4 0.2 
Feed 

ELA VMETC RELI rat tote. hited i te wee 0.6 Oma 0.2 

Crainetecce epee cits iti: ot one 251 Lev ih al 
LOTSeS OCU Pan Mea EN wh ghee tia ows ape 0.4 0.2 0.1 
Breeding fees and veterinary............ 0.2 0.2 0.1 
CLERIC ISD Bin CIES Fe are ee eee aa 1.1 el 0.8 
Fertilizer 

CTOP pers. a ath nh at) 10.3 1G 14.8 

Wisgeihands fark fant cay etitienth > ten. ile il 12.4 14.5 
ahrashine arid) twine. -y. tice oer cila gs oe OR 0.4 0.2 
anning bags, tless CtCe a) i eke ee. (5), il 4.6 3.9 
Machine hire, fuel, and oil.............. 0.1 Ont 0.6 
ISU 2 1c CMS ety were Ar: os Bice ag) Seve oe 0.3 0.5 On! 
AX CS RE ATE ES oie eee ee ak Srl YD, £5) 1.6 
REDELES (LOMB OM emeed Aariaites Sitar horses lose 6 iL fll 0.6 
ASG Ellen COUS emp on renew ee scr Ne c/s 2 0.9 Ors ORG 











(a) Less than one tenth of one per cent. 
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The larger the size of business, the greater becomes the expense for 


different things, even though the proportion may be constant. In this 
study the average expense for labor outside that performed by the oper- 


ator was found to be $196 per farm in the smallest-size group against an — 
average of $5,412 in the largest-size group. In all the size-groups, — 


except the first, the expense for labor was over 50 per cent of the total 
farm expenditures. This low labor cost, so noticeable in the smaller- 
size groups, is due to these farms being of such size that the operator did 
all or a part of the work of a laborer. After these farms become of such 
size (about 100 tilled acres) that the operator’s time is mostly taken up 
in the general supervision of the business, the expense for labor is higher 
and quite uniform. The small farms furnish a greater proportion of 
family labor than the large farms, but this difference is offset by the fact 
that the larger farms hire more wage hands. 

The machinery-repair charge is considerably higher on the larger 
farms, chiefly because these farms maintain more numerous and more 
expensive implements than do the smaller farms. The building-repair 
expense runs quite uniform in all the groups, but repairs of fences are 
relatively higher upon the smaller farms. 


Capital Requirements of Farming 


Although general averages are usually of little value in their applica- 
tion to individual cases, a knowledge of what has been found necessary 
in amount of funds is of special interest to the man who is considering 
farming as a business or who wishes to compare the needs of different 
types of farming or of different farming communities. Findings from 
various sources may well be included in a discussion of capital needs. 

Capital Requirements of Farming—As Owner.—The amount of 
capital invested in farm enterprises, as determined in various sections of 
the United States, selected for study by the Survey method (for descrip- 
tion of which see page 314), varies within rather wide limits. The 
findings offer some valuable material for comparison and study. 








er 
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TasLeE 66.—SuRVEY FINDINGS CONCERNING CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS—AS OWNERS 


























Key 5 : i po 
mins Locality and year Type of farming Size of farms capital 
required 
1 Southern New Hampshire, | General, fruits, poultry | 108 acres—31.9 under cul- | $ 5,350 
1909 and dairying tivation 
2 | Utah Lake Valley Fruit and field crops 46.6 acres—30.9 under 9,000 
cultivation 
3 Selected areas of Indiana, | Corn, oats, wheat, hay | 175 30,606 
Illinois and Iowa and clover 
4 Chester County, Penn-| Hay, corn, wheat, some | 90 acres—36.9 cultivated 10,486 
sylvania, 1916 oats, and small fruits 
6 Cut-over lands of Michi- | Hay, oats, corn, potatoes, | 108 acres—55.2 cultivated 6,856 
gan, Wisconsin and Min-| and dairying 
nesota, 1916 
ve Sumter County, Georgia, 
1913 
White Mostly cotton 158 acres cultivated 13,773 
Colored Mostly cotton 95 acres cultivated 5,984 
8 Central Kentucky Mostly live stock and to- | 303 acres cultivated 87,741 
bacco 
9 Provo Area, Utah Fruit, truck, live stock, and | 64 acres—4 cultivated 11,688 
field crops 
10 Monett, Mo. Grain, live stock, fruit, | 81 acres 9,033 
dairying 
11 Lower Rio Grande Irri- | Truck gardening, stock | 73 acres—59 cultivated 14,000 
gated District of Texas, | and general 
12 Brooks County, Georgia, | Cotton, hogs, corn, pea- | 331 acres—145 cultivated 8,992 
1918 nuts, oats 
13 Anderson County, South | Cotton, corn, oats, and | 136 acres—71.7 cultivated 8,940 
Carolina, 1918 hay 
14 Irrigated valleys of South- | Alfalfa with some small | 95 acres 20,706 
ern Arizona, 1918 fruits and poultry 
15 Ellis County, Texas, 1918 | Practically confined to | 84 acres 16,153 
cotton 
16 Lenawee County, Michi- | General with some dairy- | 104 acres 11,756 
gan, 1918 ing 
a7: Willamette Valley, Ore- | Oat, wheat, some legu- | 202 acres—141 cultivated 22,700 
gon, 1918 minous crops and pota- 
toes 
18 | Washington County, Ohio,| Sheep and cattle with | 156 acres—43 cultivated 6,378 
1918 corn, wheat, and hay 
19 Southwestern Kentucky, | Tobacco, wheat, general, | 300 acres—225 cultivated 17 ,029 
-1918 live stock 
20 Northwestern Pennsyl- | Live stock and crop 101 acres 7,644 
vania j 
21 Central New York, 1908 General and dairying 103 acres—72 cultivated 5,576 
23 Johnson County, Miss- | Stock, grain, some hogs 138 acres—115.7 culti- 14,629 
ouri, 1912 vated 
26 Gallatin Valley, Montana, | Stock and grain 255 acres—182 cultivated Ohalivis 
1913-14 
27 Eastern Nebraska, 1912— | Stock and grain 208 acres—158 cultivated’| 26,543 
1914 
28 Southeastern Minnesota, | Stock and grain 135 acres—105 cultivated 14,401 
1912 
29 Seven counties of Utah, | Forage, hay, grain, sugar | 106 acres—54 cultivated 11,886 
1914 beets, and stock 
30 Monmouth County, New | Potatoes, corn, wheat, and | 98 acres—73 cultivated 17,673 


Jersey, 1914 





hay 








* The umbers in this column refer to the prefix numbers in the list of Farm Management Surveys 
page 326) where a description of the conditions surrounding the collection of data can be found, 
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Classification of Capital Requirements—as Owner.—Segregation of 
the total capital need as shown in the preceding table into requirements 
for land, buildings, work stock, operating capital, etc. gives an idea of the 
way to budget available appropriations for farm purposes: 


TABLE 67.—CLASSIFICATION OF CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS—AS OWNER 











: Total in- - Other Live | Machin- 
Locality vestment Bond ay Hone buildings | stock ery Feed 

Southern New Hampshire.......... $ 5,350.00| (All real estate $4,124) |$ 772) $311 |$ 128 
Chester County, Pennsylvania...... 10, 486.00|/$ 3,019)$2, 464 2,569 1,436 587 262 
Sumter County, Georgia 

SWIG tec ehs aia hod tn eee ee ab ceiemas nhe era. = 13,773.00} 8,952 937 1, 253 1,184 386 689 

Colored fois mas abs as eile are aie pe rahe § 5,895.00} 4,332 347 395 485 129 251 
Lower Rio Grande.........-..¢+-++ 14,000.00) 10,000 800 400 1,400 350 
Irrigated District of Texas 
Brooks Country, Georgia.........-- 8,992.00) 4,970) 1,154 364 1, 064 333 809 
Anderson County, South Carolina...| 8,940.00 (All real estate $7,748) 596 173 423 
Irrigated valleys of Southern Arizona 20,706.00| 14,452) 1,470 393 3,147 663 497 
Ellis County, Texas............--.-| 16,153.00) 13, 342 937 420 727 258 468 
Lenawee County, Michigan.........| 11,756.00} 6, 983] 1,317 1,340 1, 258 400 388 
Willamette Valley, Oregon .......-.- 22,700.00] (All real estate $20,702) 1,385 477 147 
Washington County, Ohio.......... 6,378.00) 2,934} 1,020 829 957 319 A478 
G©entral’ New Yorlss. i... 0.84 Seca s 2 5,576.00} (All real estate $4,070) 892 319 223 
Johnson County, Missouri.......-.- 14,629.00} (All real estate $2,074) | 1,859 271 425 
Gallatin Valley, Montana.........-. 27,173.00] (All real estate $ 23, 252)| 2,521 817 583 
Bastern Nebraska.......-...-+---+: 26,543.00) 21,727) 1,053 1,036 1,793 398 536 
Southeastern Minnesota..........--| 14,401.00) 9,592 ghia br 1,160 1,632 520 280 
Seven Counties of Utah.........--. 11,886.00] 7,482) 1,056 412 2,107 449 380 
Monmouth County, New Jersey...-. 17,673.00} 9,098) 2,879 2,168 1,394 847 1, 287 

















ee 


Classification of Capital Requirements—Ohio.—Amount and distri- 
bution of investment in 21 Ohio farms studied in 1909?* averaged: 


TaBLE 68.—CLASSIFICATION OF CaprraL REQUIREMENTS—OHIO?S 


a ——<——e 








Range Average 
A Naga tO Oe eee See recerteks t= rie>vt 49.6 to 388.9 acres 165.88 acres 
Tevinebiieti cic x colcttiktyicea imac Peake a $4,472 to $34,563 $15,093 
Investment Range, Per cent Average 
per cent 
Te a eee RRL ee RS cine crt 32.9—67.5 50.8 
iMuaslewullshuitacy rn Gono kvoce nat Ale GOSS 4.3—21.4 10.2 
Household, Duilding yew Ge cutee enone 4.6—19.1 10.0 
Pended.i5.dndeezion deere bt Beam 0.5— 6.3 3.0 
Drainage: wick ao oe oh) gun ph ee —11.9 2.4 
Water supplyrtcauucer ones eo oc eee 0.38— 4.9 ite il 
Live stock: (Satter anaes 5.0—21.5 12.5 
Machinery. @b0dek oc rdet- bs oa nee ets 3.2—14.1 5.1 
Produce, supplies, etc.......--...+-+5- 1.0— 7.4 4.2 
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_ Capital Requirements of Apple Orchards.—Average investments 
in apple orchards resulted in findings from studies as follows:*! 


TaBLe 69.—CapriraL REQUIREMENTS oF APPLE ORCHARDS 











Investment 

Region Year of No. of per acre of 
study orchards bearing 
orchard 
Wenatchee Valley, Washington.......... 1914 87 $1,925 
Wiestcrme@oloradOmaeetines sree e nan no: 1914-15 125 708 
Hood River Valley, Oregon............. 1915 ~ «B4 990 
Yakima Valley, Washington............. 1915 120 17531 
ipayeuve Valley, Idaho... ..5.... 055. 1915 38 613 








Capital Required by Irrigation Farmers.—Data compiled to show all 
capital required for 20- 40- and 60-acre irrigated farms on projects of 
the Reclamation Service,'® lead to certain useful conclusions based on 
averages. Capital requirements, as has been pointed out, vary with the 
individual. The figures following are for costs of improvement, equip- 
ment, feed, seed, trees, and new equipment, including work on buildings 
by the farmer assisted by a carpenter, but not including cost of household 
goods or living, since these vary with the tastes, desires, and frugality 
of the family. The projects vary, being intensive, semi-intensive, and 
diversified. 

The figures are based on pre-war prices. They are for minimum 
requirements. 

Costs for 20-acre Farm. - Structwres.—Buildings and other structures 
for a 20-acre irrigated farm such as house, barn, granary or fruit shed, 
other buildings, fences, well and ditch structures, range from $900 to 
$1,700, totals which may be reduced about $300 for the warmer climates 
if the operator is disposed to be contented with the accompanying 
inconveniences. 

Other Equipment.—Equipment, such as soil tools, seeding tools, 
harvesting tools, sprayers, harness, vehicles, small tools, range from 
$280 to $410. Stock—.e., horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, fowls, and bees— 
range from $345 to $565. 

Operating Expense.—Allowance for feed ranges from $380 to $460; for 
seeds and trees, $180. 

Totals for 20-acre Farm.—These figures total from $2,085 to $3,315. 
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Costs for 40-acre Farm.—Totals for a 40-acre irrigated farm range as 
follows: 


RANGE 
Bulldingss ice vc bde) orp eereranr a net thee $1,100 to $1,900 
Hequipmentyrse.insceaeeserentapes nine wes aronione ait 335 to 1,085 
SoG fi. aa. ute We wee eG des) see ne na 570 to 793 
5 Es ane eee ee ee SEEN eins ema arn enor 390 to 520 
Coed Altres saeco eins Cee ee 150 
(rand total. ece sateen Cee $2,545 to $4, 450 


These figures may be reduced by $350 for the warmer climates and if 
the operator is disposed to be contented with the accompanying 
inconveniences. 

Costs for 60-acre Farm.—For a 60-acre irrigated farm the estimated 
capital needs for equipment are: 


RANGE 

Bulldingse ev xo kas eS eee ees $1,250 to $2,080 

Equipment. .... at OO eee ord. Setups eae ee 605 to 1,315 

SG Koysne pace «ucith areata eis Coes ai cee 795 to 1,120 

‘Pood :« Seen eh was Ae ie ea es 580 to 800 
Seed alld: CLECs hs ase He Oe se otek ee eens 175 

Cran Coal ee te take once eke emir eer ene ross $3,405 to $5,490 


Here again the figures are susceptible of a reduction of about $350. 

Irrigation Costs.—To these figures must be added a payment for water 
rights, overhead and maintenance charge of irrigation facilities, land 
payment, living, and extra labor where needed. 

Estimated Returns.—In the same body of data estimated farm returns 
and increased stock values for the first 3 years of operation on farms in 
Reclamation projects run as follows: 


TaBLE 70.—EstTiMATED RETURNS FROM RECLAMATION District FarMs 


SMALL Fair Goop 

20-acre farm 
Fireh Veal. . dios. Feri Wee $150 $ 300 $ 400 
Second yest, cu ccm ee eke 320 530 660 
GMinhgeloadeiey 6 ron opo de as Soho c 380 560 680 

40-acre farm 

First year ss es. ysis ieee es 270 430 530 
Second year. ..\2...s:---2-+: 560 730 900 
Third -year.(.. eo 25 cs eee 0 900 1,100 

60-acre farm 
First Year. .oGeace ssc ene 320 560 640 
Second year......-.++-+-+=: 640 840 900 
Third syeaties }..i oh). eee Rae 800 1,100 1,180 


Capital for California Farms.—A study of capital required by the | 
average California family farm brought out results as shown in the follow- 
ing tables, which in themselves are self-explanatory. Figures were based 
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on estimates made by experienced and qualified farmers for the size of 
business considered to be correct for the average farm family doing most 
of the work without employing outside help. Figures are for 1919. 
The tables are instructive, as indicating the extent of capital needs in 
different types of farming commonly engaged in. 

Type of Business and Size of Farm.—According to type of business the 
area of farms was found to range in size and to average, thus: 


TaBLE 71.—Size or Famiuy Farm—Ca.irornta 


BusiIngess RANGE AVERAGE 
(CHRD eb cic wich ho oS CRORE eee eae 80-640 acres 320 acres 
[NRE S Gon POR Oe eee On Seen ee 10-40 acres 20 acres 
1PONUI HAR 2.0 SRE ee ne eae ee ee ae 1, 500-3 , 000 fowls 2,500 fowls 
eral eee te te ee cerca codec aye in 10-30 cows 20 cows 
Miversitied farming...) 4.55... -6 ee 10-80 acres 40 acres 


These five examples have been selected from the various types of 
agriculture as being of rather general interest. 
~~ Costs of Equipping—With costs as of 1919 the total to equip and 
establish each of these five types represent capital outlay as follows. 
For grain, 320 acres at $100 an acre, the total is $40,172, of which $32,000 
goes for land and $8,712 for equipment. The fruit land, 20 acres at $250 
requires $10,178, of which $5,000 is for land, and $5,178 for equipment. 
‘Ten acres are enough for a family-sized poultry project, which at $500 
_ makes a land investment of $5,000, to which is to be added $8,797 to 
cover the necessary equipment—a total of $13,797. Dairy farming 
means an average of 20 cows, for which 30 acres of land are considered 
necessary, costing $7,500, with equipment costing $7,400, bringing the 
total investment to $14,900. The diversified farm is usually a 40-acre 
place, valued in its undeveloped state at $200 an acre, which with the 
equipment, $6,511, means a total of $14,511. Acrceages are in each in- 
stance, in the opinion of farmers conducting similar businesses, those 
needed to insure a satisfactory family living and to meet the ordinary 
operating requirements. A small balance to cover profit, to make im- 
provements, or to discharge financial obligations, could be counted upon 
for ordinary conditions if the operator is a practical farmer. 

Costs of Operating.—To the costs of obtaining land and equipment, 
must be added two additional items, if full capital requirements are to 
be covered. These are (1) operating sums necessary to bring the farm 
to its maximum stage of production, and (2) sums incident to the oper- 
ation of the business after it is established. 
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These totals for the businesses here under consideration are: 


TaBLE 72.—CAPITAL REQUIREMENTS FOR OPERATING—FIvE SELECTED CALIFORNIA 
Farm BUSINESSES ; 


KIND OF FARMING To ESTABLISH BUSINESS AFTER BUSINESS 
LESS POSSIBLE RETURNS IS ESTABLISHED 
Gin OT Le et $3 , 800 $2, 800 
Fruita) Gee ao eee ae 4,050 2,600 
Poultiryze eee ee eee teres aos ek 1,825 8,750 
‘Dairy. : Abeer eer ee cr 3,875 2,100 
Diversified farming........... 3,900 2,650 


Total Operating Costs.—From the above may be determined the total 
requirements, which are, for grain, $6,600; for fruit, $6,650; for poultry, 
$10,575; for dairying $5,975; for diversified farming $6,550. 

Total Costs.—Summarizing all needs results in these totals. 


TaBLeE 73.—ToTaL CapiTaAL REQUIREMENTS FOR Five SELECTED CALIFORNIA FARM © 








BUSINESSES 
ee ee ee a 
Made up of 
Total 
Business Acreage capital : , 
ee Land Equip- | Operating 
ment sums 
Grane ssl occak ys 320 $47,312 | $32,000 $8 , 712 $ 6,600 
[Mae ee no 20 16 ,828 5 ,000 5,178 6,650 
iRoviliae we eee ae Sem: 10 24,372 5,000 8,797 10,575 
ait yee eee ase 30 20,875 7,500 7,400 5,975 
Diversified farming..... 40 21,061 8,000 6,511 6,550 














oe  —————— 





Capital Requirements of Tenant Farming.—To show that ways are 
open of getting started with less capital than as owner, a table comparing 
the capital needs of tenants and Owners is shown below. Averaging 
these sections indicates that less than 15 per cent as much capital is 
needed to rent as to own. 
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TaBLE 74.—CapiraAL REQUIREMENTS OF TENANTING COMPARED WITH OWNING 





Key* 
No. 





tenants 


State from whence data | Aver-| Aver- 

















Farms operated by 


431 
244 
890 
alee 
785 
765 
281 
547 
239 
335 
680 
699 


were obtained age age 
total | tilled | Capital 

acre- | acre- 

age age 
RacianasUlnoiss lowassa| Lie e ean $2. 
iPennsylvanisenesen. ae 106 75 2, 

(GEOL E IA peers eine Uh oe 85 
UG alot seer rrecesc usc ata catch: 89 79 ile 
PATLZON A wR eran cece 126 Pare 3, 
IMiCKIC ATER a Sere LOD oe. ike 
INeWaeV.Orke ete aes. 127 87 ik, 
HLVEISS OUI ey ee sickest 134 112 ib, 
Montana: Sembee ry 275 203 3, 
INebraskas. 20, sare os os 200 158 3, 
Minnesotan seeraee | LoL 116 il. 
INewad erseyeee = eek en re 165 78 3, 


Farms operated by 











owners 
Aver- | Aver- 
age age 
total | tilled | Capital 
acre- | acre- 
age age 
178 .... {$30,606 
90 | 63.9] 10,486 
los. Ol aride 
64 | 45.0] 11,688 
Ou epee 20 , 706 
104) Ae Hee 
LOS 2s Ooo 2a 
136) 1147.0 125555 
255 18270) 27,677 
214 | 149.0| 27,078 
135 |105.0| 14,636 
106.| 66.0} 14,582 





* Refers to number affixed to list in chapter discussing farm management surveys. 


Capital Under Tenanting Compared with Owning—California.—In 
_ the next table are exhibited the lesser requirements under share tenanting 
as compared with ownership for the selected California businesses 


_ discussed above under “Capital for California Farms.” 


Note the 


_ substantial decrease in total capital requirements of lands rented on 
shares as contrasted with ownership needs. 






upon capital requirements. 


CALIFORNIA 
Crop AS OWNER 
(GLAITY Me A i etn cote 5 ants $47 ,312 
TOMI tea costo Daren ene 16,828 
Teta aie Wise locnidiucs Biplane omer 24,372 
ID ENA edt on Seelam erie 20,875 
Diversified farming........... 21,061 


TaBLE 75.—CaAPITAL REQUIREMENTS OF OWNER AND TENANT—FAMILY FARMS— 


AS TENANT 
$2 ,800 
2,600 
5,550 
2,100 
2,650 


Effect of Type of Farm Business upon Capital Numerous examples 
can be found in every locality showing the effect of the type of business 
So variable are farming conditions that 
each proposition, to a very large extent, must be worked out separately. 
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The farm surveys illustrate these effects of different kinds of business 
upon capital. 

Desirability of Testing Capital Requirements When a Choice of 
Business is Possible-——When a choice of enterprise is possible on a given _ 
farm, study should be made of the effect of each possible industry in its 
relation to capital needs. 


For example, an 80-acre alfalfa farm which could be used (a) to produce hay, (0) 
for dairying, or (c) for hog raising, required nearly three times as much capital for 
dairying as for hay raising, and twice as much for dairying as for hogs. Leaving 
the land value out of account, since it is common to all three, the details, based on 1919 
data, gave: 


TasBLe 76.—Errect or TYPb oF BUSINESS UPON CapiTaAL REQUIREMENTS—ALFALFA 
FoR Hay, Hoas, or DarryING 





























Made up of 
ictal, Work- 
80-acre alfalfa equip- Imple- Goel Live 
used for ment Build- Fences | ment antl Baa stock 
costs ings machin- harness 
ery 
Tay See RE OY IS, $ 5,519 | $2,670 | $ 505 | $1,183 $1,161 none 
LG SS Aer eae acasieas 8,314 2,918 Lely 0 1,115 791 $2 , 320 
TD ailieycin eee 15,770 | 3,729 600 2,067 474 6,900 








California Data.—Collection of California data in 1919 illustrates the 
capital needs of different businesses: 


TaBLe 77.—Errect or Type or BUSINESS UPON CaPITAL REQUIREMENTS— 











CALIFORNIA 
Average size} Average capi- 
Kind of business No. of records of farm, tal require- 
acres ments 
Eritit) peter: deen ta cheers ae eRe 38 81 $18,120 
Bield ‘cropsinwds.ceo0enee. sae 23 140 16,418 | 
Poultr yeti. tes ec 21 26 8,671 | 
LEVIOS STOCK: saiicicn, tics eee eee estore 6 474 29,407 














Sources of Capital. Banks.—In providing capital for farm-mortgage | 
loans, banks appear to furnish from their own funds approximately | 
$740,000,000, or more than one-fifth of the total amount invested in— 


farm mortgages in the United States. So far as the bank funds in any } 
Ps 
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State invested in farm mortgages represent local capital, there is the 
advantage of first-hand contact with borrowers, of enabling the investor 
to see that the security is properly cared for during the term of the loan. 
The banks in certain sections, such as the New England and the Middle 
Atlantic States, which customarily lend in other States, lack this advan- 
tage, and must operate through other agencies in placing their loans. 
Life Insurance Companies.—Life insurance companies supply approxi- 
mately $700,000,000 for farm-mortgage capital in the United States. 
Substantially one-half of this insurance money is invested in the four 
States of Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska. Iowa alone holds 
nearly 22 per cent of the total amount of insurance money invested in 
farm mortgages. In most of the Southern or Rocky Mountain States the 
insurance funds invested in farm mortgages do not represent more than 
one-half of 1 per cent of the total farm-mortgage capital. 
The life insurance companies either have their own farm-mortgage 
departments, through which they receive and pass on applications for 
loans, or they purchase farm mortgages outright in the commercial market. 
The latter practice generally is limited to the smaller insurance com- 
panies, the volume of whose business in this field is not sufficient to 
warrant their establishing separate machinery for the selection of farm- 
mortgage securities. 
On the other hand, the larger insurance companies, which invest 
considerable amounts in farm mortgages, have very well organized de- 
partments, through which they carry on a regular farm-mortgage loan 
business. They usually limit their loans to territory such as they can 
approve for this purpose, and hire salaried appraisers, whose inspec- 
tion of a given property is required before the application is finally 
accepted. Ordinarily these companies receive applications through local 
agencies or correspondents, usually local banks. The application blanks 
and legal papers used by these insurance companies, including mort- 
gages and notes, have been carefully standardized and adapted to the 
conditions in the various States where loans are made. While some 
of the companies show a tendency to make loans at relatively high 
rates, insurance companies more often represent a highly conserva- 

tive class of investors in the farm-mortgage business. Their advent 
_ into any given State for investment purposes usually leads to a lower- 
ing of charges on farm mortgages. Local investors often are governed 
~ in their charges by the practices of competing insurance companies. 

Percentage of Farm-mortgage Loans Held by Banks and Life Insurance 
Companies.—The following table shows the extent of banks and insurance 
companies as factors in financing farm loans for the individual states: 
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TaBLE 78.—PERCENTAGE OF FARM-MORTGAGE LOANS Heitp py Banxs AND LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 


i i i eT 
Farm mortgages 
held by life in- 

surance companies 


Farm mortgages 
held by banks 


Geographic division and state 














Percentage of Percentage of 
estimated total estimated total 
New England: | 
Maine hl ace = atestr ae D: SL Eee 0.1 43.7 
New Hampshires, ¢j22004 eas 22s See ee Le ae 20.5 
Weer tM OTl brs ance Casta eeces Gites has tela sean enna a 0.1 2123 
Wiassuchusectsss otcits =. ae iermeieet tet ania. aes ~ 36.2 
RR home Lalands aan eee! os sie cea ea a ees cee 23.9 
(Qravaba eyo leh heey Se eee PME See Orc Sroreirc ma 0.4 29.4 
Middle Atlantic: 
BINT es yg oO Kos peerecesches odtergincs Sierra ear ean tee learn 0.1 10.8 
INGw WL ersey ; cc iim athe Oye a0 0 ote ners Syrguitn cP seeme a eI 0.6 i.o 
+ Pennsylvania... 2. «ob hroo ten « clatter miele errs re One 9.2 
East North Central: 
(0) hie rie ee Sie ocisiee ne omic arya wh” 13.1 20.2 
Tadianal creole. Se. MA: Sena sleet rarnana 36.9 39.3 
TUUHOISE cohen ecaa as Ue ceed ee ear ee: 14.3 15.8 
IM CHigAn 24 tc sie fe See Shae ee cards widen na™ ce 1.4 37.8 
Wistonsitisc so kk... SRE le Roe cieree tet f= 122 19.7 
West North Central: 
IMAiNNesOtan peed ewan alae s cohecee ae rome emery ee 24.5 30.0 
EG ea cee anon aie: Eid oa Aan tend Titel etateret nae ales 32.0 2203 
IN Bey Gn ee Pe ee OO Onesie ica see Sote ie See tincar 26.8 15.6 
Notth Dakotas. icessukacus ermine sete so tenes 19.4 5.0 
Guth uD aleotas. epoca et phere es «iene tame hare aah ante a allen 33.6 Gy7 
Nebr kaccscccis Phch nas vouswpess sesh cuales «kee reuaceto ine 40.4 6.3 
TRANS GS oe chk dic aia: 50s) « Bite: shone atatetale te otal Men tamsiote, ste 35.7 6.4 
South Atlantic: 
Delawaress. aoe ee Ge oe ab ree oe ee < Ear ee Oni 23.3 
Maryland. isc cms cur gas ocak snes aap mae 1.5 18.5 
Wire  Wo 0 wit wee slnrnteue ey he «she oho ete tyterele sien 2:7 20.0 
West Virginie adc capensis iq die suielebnosts = Sonlonine 0.3 19.5 
Niort li Carolina aac ates vcbeaid ecataes veer stags sts 10.8 32.9 
South aromatic ccdeds vin baron o stolo satire aie waar 15.6 36.1 
Géorriag cc aceivdahse acts > se toe eee ara 52.1 26.9 
iT Poy ats FA ee RP See amma Ree reer ort Bo OR nutty seca our 1.5 57.9 
East South Central: 
Kentuckyeste ae oas © eh i ees pee eee 17.4 32.2 
WenneSSO6e cost alae oS Sate Gee MRS eae aie Sera imiS ae 41.9 15.7 
Dla Daan thee Siccl ote eee nti te meagre OB ora ere 6.8 14.3 
IMiassissippil.whew.c fee «anys sive tns cyst cuales B okete ras 9.5 36.6 
West South Central: 
BA PIER TABS: Nec bt lkavelete: ate Rec nla te net nn ioe &, Stone me 20.3 2021 
Lotisianti. ste 2 os coe uectoates| ot» 4 kiemea tara Oat vent 42.6 
QO Bela hom ec coca fhetag cor aurcend eeeeticaat te en ape eletra: annie 39.7 2.9 
NSXAS iA en pars the se oie nie Sa Rn Ra ere 20.5 6.0 
Mountain: 4 
IM OMTRR A nectccanc «RG enteen ede ara oneke are tel alte meteor 20.6 30.4 
Tdaliol (Je Sei ee he ee LE ed 10.2 
Wyoming...) Giese Me er oe 6.8 16.8 
Golorado se fen «ite diss .a te eines Pee ew Sirois ei ae ane 8.5 5.7 
New (Mexicans M5008 0 Meche cele s Ctincs a enoe rans 26.0 8.7 
ArivOnR Sa! wi. teen ts Cadet eae ni tenor 9.0 38.5 
Waly ... cscy veastnna Seen ek 0 © ps ew seegy aie pata eee 12.6 88.0 
Nevadetns ceace Gots ceva ae care eee tetera sie sis sive at 0.5 35.2 
Pacific: ; 
Washington. 0. 22 jaweatis « olivia tes mulepeyes ein ts Taal 11.5 : 
Oregon.) Steet ee One tee en ee, 3.1 11.5 i 
California... 5 <7sote 5: sans aye cus tks errno ees 8. 45.0 


nn 


* Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
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Mortgage Companies.—Mortgage companies figure prominently in 
the farm-mortgage business in all parts of the country, and include a 
number of foreign companies which have invested heavily in farm mort- 
gages in the West South Central, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific States. 

School and Land-grant Funds.—Approximately $25,000,000 is loaned 
from school or land-grant funds directly to farmers in certain States, 
such as Indiana, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Oklahoma, Idaho, 
Utah, and Oregon. The interest charge on these loans is usually 5 or 6 
per cent, though in Idaho the rate is 7 per cent. These loans are hand- 
led directly from the State departments in North and South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Idaho, Utah, and Oregon; in Indiana and Iowa, however, the 
loans are handled through the counties, which are held responsible for all 
losses on account of insufficient security or through def alcations by county 
officers. In certain States, such as New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, the amount of capital supplied by private investors is 
relatively large. 

Factors Which Influence Terms on Farm-mortgage Loans.—The 
careful investor in farm mortgages considers all the known factors 
affecting the income of the farm offered as security. He studies (a) 
the relation of farm income to price of land, (b) the degree of regularity 

in income from year to year, (¢) the tendencies in the direction of diver- 
sified agriculture, (d) the business habits of the farm owners and the kind 
of care given to the farm products. 

Method of Farming.—Farm-mortgage investors, in determining their 
attitude toward loans in a given area, give greatest consideration to the 

prevailing method of farming. 

Climatic Conditions —Climatic conditions are important in their effect 
on the value of the farm security. The semi-arid regions of the Western 
States do not attract capital as freely as the farming sections further 
east, where rain is relatively abundant. Important sources of capital, 
including insurance companies and savings banks, often refuse to loan 
money on farm-mortgage security where the average rainfall is below a 
certain figure. 

Soil and Topography.—The character of the soil and the general 
contour of the country are also important. Capital does not flow as 

_ freely to southern Illinois as to other parts of that State, partly because 
_ of differences in soil conditions. Similarly, the Red River Valley, in the 
northern part of Minnesota and North Dakota, attracts capital relatively 
_ more freely than north-central Minnesota, largely because of differences in 
natural conditions. Illustrations of the effect of soil, contour, and cli- 
mate on the flow of farm-mortgage capital could also be given from other 
parts of the country. 

 Remoteness.—The distance from financial centers is an important fac- 
tor. In studying the average interest rates for the different States, a 
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gradual rise in costs is noted as one moves outward from the leading 
financial centers. 

Financial Agencies.—The character of the financial agencies through 
which farm-mortgage capital reaches the farmer is also of great impor- 


tance. One needs to consider the part played by agencies that render - 


local savings available for this purpose, as well as the kinds of facilities 
through which outside capital reaches the farmers of any given locality. 
Where local savings institutions have been well developed, as in Iowa or 
California, the effect on available local capital for farm-loan purposes is 
readily discerned. On the other hand, the result of a general lack of 
suitable local savings institutions, as shown especially in many regions of 
the South and West, is likewise apparent. 
Banking.—Ninety-five per cent of the country’s business is done by 
credit currency, such as checks, drafts, money orders, notes, and the like. 
Advantages of Banking.—Banking carries with it many advantages: 
1. The depositor’s credit and influence are measured largely by the size and 
regularity of his bank account. 
2. A tendency to economize by a desire to increase the bank balance. 
. The banker becomes bookkeeper and business counselor. 
. Security against fire and robbers. 
. Indorsed checks are both records and receipts of payment. 
. A benefit to the community by keeping the money in circulation. 
. Convenience in making change. 
. The bank will always loan to a good depositor in preference to one who is not a 
depositor. 


ONDo rw 


Banks usually welcome small accounts, for the small account of today 
may be the large account of tomorrow, while there is always the possi- 
bility that a depositor, though small, may serve to attract another and 
larger depositor. 

Using Banking Credit.—The young farmer, other things being fairly 
equal, will wisely choose for his bank that institution from which he is 
most likely to be able to borrow money. 

The big city bank usually makes a business of loaning on stock 
exchange collateral and not on real estate, for land, though safe for per- 
manent investment, is not at all liquid. Such an institution can not 
loan on ordinary commercial paper as it is issued today in this country. 

Banks of this character consider only the highest grade railroad bonds, 
the receivables or other business paper of the big corporations and so- 
called trusts, and the loans of brokers on stock exchange collateral. 

The bank the young business man will naturally select is an institu- 
tion that will assume risks and will loan at 6 per cent to a local store- 
keeper even when it can obtain the same rate from a great railroad 
corporation; in fact, the best bank for the young business man often is 


the bank that is operated by men who are unfamiliar with bonds and — 
other listed securities, and who have no facilities for buying the high- 


grade commercial paper of the great industrial trusts. 


- 
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Crop and Stock Mortgages.—Use of crops and stock as collateral to 
secure loans from banks is a common method in obtaining money. 
Ownership in the collateral offered must be unquestionable and clear. 
) Example of a Crop and Stock Mortgage.—A common example of a crop 
and stock mortgage follows: 


THIS MORTGAGE, made this First day of May, 19 by 
of the County of Kings, State of California, by occupation Ranchers hereinafter designated as Mort- 
gagor, to BANK & TRUST COMPANY OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, a corporation of the County 
of Fresno, by Occupation Banking corporation hereinafter designated as Mortgagee. 

WITNESSETH: That as security for the payment of a promissory note of which the following is a 
copy, to-wit: : 


$5,000.00 Fresno, Cal. May 1, 1919 No. 


On Demand after date, without grace, for value received, I promise to pay to the BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA (a corporation), or order, at its Banking House 
in Fresno, California, the sum of Five thousand and No/100 Dollars with interest thereon at the rate 
of Seven per cent. per annum from date until paid. Interest to be paid Quarterly and if not so paid as 
it becomes due, to bear interest at the same rate as said principal sum, but if default be made in the 
payment of interest, then the principal sum of this note shall immediately become due at the option 
of the holder hereof. If suit is brought to collect his note, I agree to pay a reasonable attorney’s fee 
together with all legal expenses incurred for collection. All payments which become due are to be made 
in United States Gold Co in 





This note secured by a Crop Mtg. and a Chattel Mtg. of even date 
$1.00 in U.S. I. R. Stamps placed on original note and duly canceled 


and also the repayment of all advances by the Mortgagee or assigns to the Mortgagor not exceeding 
the sum of Ten thousand and No/100 Dollars, and also of all expenses, including attorney’s fees incurred 
by the Mortgagee in enforcing or protecting this security, or protecting the property hereby mortgaged, 
with interest on such advances and expenses from dates when made and incurred, at the rate stipulated 
in said note, the Mortgagor mortgages to the Mortgagee all the crops of Alfalfa, 191 acres, Wheat, 
187 acres, Barley, 282 acres, Oats, 70 acres, and other annual crops growing or to be grown thereon; 
growing and to be grown and produced during the year 1919, upon that real property situate in the 
County of Kings, State of California, described as follows, to-wit: 

The so-called ‘‘Ranch’’ comprising Section 11, and portions of Section 2, 10 and 12, Township 18 
South, Range 20 East Mt. Diablo Base and Meridian Kings County, State of California, embracing 
1,088 acres more or less. 

And it is agreed that the Mortgagor will care for and protect the mortgaged property until it is 
fit for harvest, and will then pick, cure and deliver it to the Mortgagee, or assigns who may sell the 
same at private sale without demand of performance or notice; that the Mortgagee at all times may 
enter upon the premises to view said mortgaged property and in case default be made by Mortgagor 
in the payment on said day, or in any of the conditions herein to be performed by the Mortgagor, 
and said default continued for 10 days after written demand of performance, then the Mortgagee or 
assigns, shall be entitled to and may take possession of the Mortgaged property, care for, pick, cure 
and pack the same, and without demand of performance or notice may, at either public or private sale, 
without notice, sell the mortgaged property, cured or uncured, in such market as the Mortgagee may 
select, and from the proceeds thereof may retain all expenses incurred and the debt hereby secured, 
and the costs and Attorney’s fees incurred in enforcing this security. 


WITNESS the hand and seal of the Mortgagor the day and year first above written. 

Signed, Sealed and Delivered in the Presence of: (Seal) 
(Seal) 

i (Seal) 

(Seal) 











(Followed with spaces for notary attestments) 






Use of Credit.—The first and most important rule to be observed 
the use of farm credit, as pointed out by Carver,"*is “to make sure that 
t is for a productive purpose, that is to say, make sure that the purpose 
r which the borrowed money is to be used will produce a return. reater 
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than needed to pay the debt. Except in extreme cases, it is bad policy 
to borrow forthe purpose of purchasing anything which will not help to pay 
for itself. As a rule, the purchase of these things should be postponed 
until the farmer has accumulated the wherewithal out of his own 
earnings.” : 

Continuing, Carver suggests certain fundamental principles which 
should govern in the use of farm credit. Briefly these are: 


(a) The length of time the debt is to run should have a close relation to the produc- 
tive life of the improvement for which the money is borrowed. This will do away with 
the necessity of having the loan frequently renewed, and it will free the borrower from 
subjection to an unscrupulous lender who might refuse to renew a short-time loan and 
insist on foreclosure. 

(b) Provision should be made in the long-time loan for the gradual reduction of the 
principal. There are two well-recognized ways of doing this. One is to provide in 
the note that, on any interest date, the borrower may, if he so desires, repay a part of 
the principal. As the principal is gradually reduced the annual interest charge is 
likewise reduced, and by paying the same sum annually, the debt is gradually wiped 
out. Another method is to provide in the note itself for a definite rate of amortization 
by fixed annual or semi-annual payments. Lach of these fixed payments not only 
pays the interest but a small part of the principal besides, eventually wiping it out 
completely. Farmers are strongly advised, in all eran loans, to insist on one or 
the other of these methods of repayment. It may be necessary to organize and work 
together in order to secure these and other favorable terms. | 

(c) As low interest rates as possible should be secured. Interest rates, like prices 
in general, depend upon the law of supply and demand. When there is more loanable 
capital in a community than is wanted by the borrowers of that community, the rate 
of interest is low and the borrowers can dictate terms. When there is less loanable 
capital than is wanted by borrowers, interest is high and lenders dictate terms. 
Obviously, therefore, it is to the interest of the borrowers to increase the number of 
lenders, or, at least to increase the amount of loanable capital in their community. 


Amortization Method of Paying Loans.—When it can be effected, the 
amortization method of paying farm loans offers a simple and in general 
a satisfactory way of paying loans. Amortization in relation to farm 
loans means the payment of a long time loan in installments, usually ) 
annual or semi-annual, covering both interest and principal. For | 
example, if $1,000 is borrowed at 5 per cent interest, to be paid back in 
20 annual installments on the amortization plan, a payment of $80.24 at 
the end of each year for 20 years will cancel the debt. 

Out of amortization payments an amount is taken sufficient to cover 
interest on unpaid principal, the balance being applied to the immediate 
reduction of the principal. Payments are made at the end of the year. 
Thus a new and smaller principal results each year and hence a smaller — 
and smaller interest charge and a proportionately larger payment on 
in principal.®* | 

Prevailing Interest Rates.—A study conducted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture to determine costs and sources of farm- 
mortgage loans in the United States, the results of which were published | 
July, 1916 shows: 
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TaBLE 79.—PREVAILING AVERAGE RATES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR INTEREST 


AND CoMMISSION 





























Average Average Interest 
Geographic division and state interest annual plus 
rate commission commission 
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Commissions.—The commission figures used in making up this table 
represent the average annual commission, or where a single advance com- 
mission is paid on a long-term loan, the equivalent annual commission. 
It will be seen that, in general, the average costs for interest and commis- | 
sion together are highest in the Southern and Rocky Mountain States, and 
that the lowest figures appear in the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States and the more highly developed agricultural sections of the corn belt. 
The average commissions are shown to be especially high in certain 
States, notably North Dakota, North Carolina, Oklahoma, and Montana. 

Range in Interest Rates.—The range in interest rates for the various 
States is indicated in the next table. 


TaBLE 80.—RaNnGE IN INTEREST Rates IN DirFeRENT StaTEs (RounD NuMBERS) 


















































Percentage of total number of replies showing, for interest plus 
commission, a rate of 
Geographic division 
and state 
5 per 6 per 7 per 8 per 9 per 10 per 11 per 12 per 
cent cent cent cent cent cent cent cent 
or over_ 
New England: 
IMPSANE. fs 0h ese 4 Lint 13 6 
New Hampshire... Ves 25 
Wergionts .26 <5 snes 26 74 
Massachusetts... .. 35 65 
Rhode Island...... 33 50 17 
Connecticut....... 26 74 
Middle Atlantic: 
New Y Ork. ft . ovsc 38 58 4 1 
New Jersey....... 33 57 7 3 
Pennsylvania...... 32 by 9 1 1 1 
East North Central: 
Oba Set melee ee 8 75 15 2 
indians ecetee ect saree 3 78 15 4 1 
PULIOIS). Jaton lists oe 23 53 21 3 
Michigan es se a 4 _ 50 35 8 2 1 
Wisconsin......... 34 51 13 2 
West North Central: 
Minnesota. . etd 5 46 27 14 1 5 1 
Towaw. . sac a iss 76h 9 
Missouri. <5. aac 1 45 30 17 4 2 
North Dakota..... “ih 2 La 28 20 27 3 3 
South Dakota..... 2 * 20 25 18 9 14 5 7 
Nebraskaic 2st. 2. 5 42 20 14 9 10 i 
Kansas. seniesito 1 44 37 any 3 4 1 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware......... 38 63 
Maryland. 9 74 14 3 
Virginia... mee 2 53 29 12 1 2 2 
West Virginia..... te 80 8 10 7 2 
North Carolina.... = 40 22 16 6 7 3 6 
South Carolina... . a x 6 64 21 5 2 2 
GleOrwis aches oe A 2 8 43 27 15 2 3 
Blonds hey ear = 7 32 24 13 52 7 4 
East South Central: 
Ientuokyateese ok ¢ 1 45 17 24 5 8 
Tennessee......... sm; 19 20 33 9 19 id 1 
Alabama. ses ccs. es aa 1 2 33 16 32 6 11 
Mississippi........ xe 8 8 46 14 PAl i 3 
West South Central: 
ATICANSER: ae acceere 2 13 18 60 3 4 
Louisiana... +. <0... 3 1 58 14 14 5 5 
Oklahomas... o.a4 3 14 44 15 22 1 1 
WOX8R ss.cR ly paleroaie.: 2 7 34 18 30 6 4 
Mountain: . 
Montana.<.2...... 1 10 16 52 6 15 
WAG Own. oper 4 36 34 19 6 1 
Wyonungey pice Ric: on 2 18 12 49 10 10 
Colorado. tcc. ae 4 15 26 22 16 10 9 
New Mexico....... ha et sis re 19 33 14 28 
Arizona c.f <r se ih eis og 36 9 45 ats 9 
Utali.cnittetescn eam me sh ate 33 27 40 ” 
Pacific: y 
Washington....... a 1 10 40 31 11 3 ey ; 
Oregons eet ote ot 6° 16 53 13 9 1 1 
California. 2nes ar 8 37 43 | 6 6 





*Rates are approximated to the nearest unit; that is, rates from 5.50 per cent to 6.49 per cent are 
counted as 6 per cent, etc. 
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Legal Interest Rates and Statutes of Limitations.—The following 
table shows the rate of interest fixed by law, and the number of years 
that judgments, notes, and accounts may run before they expire and 
become no longer collectible under the law. 


TaBLE 81.—LeGauL InTeEREST RATES AND STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS oF STATES 
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Days of Grace.—Days of grace on notes and drafts are given in the > 
following states and territories; Alabama, Arkansas, South Dakota, 
Georgia, Indian Territory, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisana, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas and Wyoming. 





CHAPTER XII 
FARM PROFITS 


Farm profits is perhaps the most important subject in farm manage- 
ment, since profits are the goal of most farmers. Given a decent farm 
income, the value of the farm home and farm environment will prove 
itself. . 

What the Business Should Pay.—From the farm-management view- 
point a profit accrues only after the farm business has met the different 
demands that any business should be called upon to meet before declaring 
a profit. Briefly these items consist of: 

(a) Repayment of all operating expenses, including the value of 
work done by the operator and his family, incurred in the growing of 
crops and stock and their marketing,—whether these expenses be actual 
cash paid out for seed, feed, labor, rent, etc., or be represented by the value 
of homegrown products such as hay, grain, seed, etc., used in the pro- 
duction for sale of secondary products, or the product paid the owner in 
share renting. 

(b) Interest on the average investment, at the prevailing rates paid 
for the use of money. 

(c) Interest on moneys advanced for operating expenses. 

(d) A sum for management. 

(e) A sinking fund. 

(f) Depreciation of equipment or of plant. 

Any sum remaining over and above these items constitutes profit. 

Other Ideas of Profit—This view differs considerably from the view 
often taken, which calls profit anything above operating expense, or 
which considers interest on the investment as profit, or which accepts as 
satisfactory profit, any sums above bare operating and depreciation 
allowances. 

The Business Should Be Credited with All Production.—Since, how- 
ever, the business is expected to meet all demands made upon it, the 

converse must hold—to credit the farm with all it produces not only for 
‘eash sale or for exchange, but for use upon the family table or for the 
family comfort. Only by fully following this plan is a real knowledge 
possible of what the farm is doing. 

Productive, Speculation, and Home Vatues! —IJIn determining the 
interest charge, investment should be taken at its productive value; 
either speculative nor home value should be included. By productive 
17 257 
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value is meant that sum invested in the business capable of paying the 
going rate of interest. For instance, if a given business pays a profit of 
$2,000 and the prevailing rate of interest is 5 per cent, the business is 
actually worth $40,000 for productive purposes. If the section is a 
desirable one in which to live, the actual market value may carry an — 
additional sum to cover this, say $20,000. This figure represents home, 
environment, site, or living value, as it is variously called. If the outlook 
is for increased property values, a third addition may be forthcoming to 
meet a part of this potential or speculative value—the possible increase. 
If this sum be set at $5,000 for this example, the total market value of 
$65,000 reflects all three items—productive, home, and speculative. Yet 
from a financial stand-point the business should be asked to bear the 
going rate of interest only upon the productive value. If no home or 
speculative values attach, the determination of productive value is easy; 
but if the three are involved, care must be exercised in determining how 
much of any total investment represents sound immediate business worth. 

Reference to Determination of Land Values.—A further discussion 
of how to determine land values will be found in the chapter taking up 
inventory making (pages 348 to 356) and in the chapter having to do 
with costs of production studies (pages 409 to 411). 

Deductions for Home and Speculative Values.—In many sections 
in respect of home value, a reduction must be made of as much as 50 per 
cent from the market price, and in respect of speculative value a reduction 
of as much as 25 per cent. Both speculative and home values should be 
ignored in determining the sum for which interest is demanded. 

Interest upon Operating Capital—The charge for interest upon 
operating capital should include only moneys actually used in meeting 
the current expenses of the business. 

Charge for Management.—Since neither capital nor labor can produce 
profits without guidance and direction, a charge for management is a 
just one. A workable, and usually satisfactory, determination of what 
to charge can be obtained by using the prevailing salaries paid for similar 
duties, where the supervision is hired done, and where the superintendent 
or manager does no manual work. The business should then bear its 
prorates based on its size as compared with the usual size handled by 
paid men. For example, if the going wage is $250 cash and $50 per- 
quisites per month for superintending on ‘diversified farms averaging 
640 acres, then the annual acreage charge amounts to approximately 
$5.50. An 80-acre place may justly be called upon to meet its proper | 
prorata, or in this case, $440 for management. | 

The Sinking Fund.—The sinking fund is a sum set aside during | 
prosperous years to tide the business over dull times of crop failure, 
accident, disease, market slumps, etc., and is obtained by dividing the 
actual sum required during the off year by the number of prosperous — 
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years which can contribute. For example, if in a given deciduous fruit 
district a partial crop failure occurs about once in 5 years and the average 
farm needs $2,000 to carry it over the lull, the $2,000 represents the 
necessary sinking fund and is made up by charging the business with 
$500 per year for each of the four prosperous years. 

Depreciation Charge.—Depreciation covers the wear and tear of 
implements and machinery, the decay of buildings and fences, the ageing 
of work horses and other live stock; in other words, it covers the deter- 
mination of all things contributory to maintain the original values of. 
the business which are subject to shrinking and the neglect of which would 
eventually mean the running down of the business to a point where new 
investment of capital must be made. Rates of depreciation and method 
of determining are covered later on in the chapter on Farm Bookkeeping 
‘(pages 356 to 362). 

Examples of Estimating What a Farm Business Should Pay.—Two 
examples, based on data perhaps applicable to but a single region, show 
the method of procedure in determining what the business should pay: 


TABLE 82.—ExampLe or WuHat Aa Farm SHoutp Pay WHEN SPECIALIZING IN 
BarLeY Propuction (FARMED BY OWNER) 





Investment 
HORE cream ander ti GO mere weep tee ek cmt sak aes. ore $9 , 600 
| BAUGTIKGRTIRYERS , 5 5 eulattliel. ceetes Gen: acne eee Re gt ley, Reet ee 2,000 
ences and other improvements........2....9..4.+4:.... 400 
Hoptierdawork-sbockratahl OUsqaue sane ae ee a nesh wa. o. 2,400 
inplement Standen achineny same ree. bene sania eet heres . 600 
ULSI? (CONSID) gn Spee a me Ae te ee CD 1,000 
$16 ,000 
Annual Operating and Overhead Charges to be Met by Receipts 
Actual labor, horse and man, on crop at $4.25........... >  $ 680 
Outlavetormeaberials (seed, etc, ages see seein «at oaks 700 
Interest on investment at 6 per cent. pe 960 
Depreciation (12 per cent on stock, 10 } per aan on Raynes 
ments and machinery, 5 per cent on buildings)......... 448 
Seeeea auc nourances 1 NG. 53) eee dP acy, 100 
Sinking fund ($1,200 wanted, covered by three crops in 
4) SEBIEM: oo ox erty ct Ge ene ce | ee a 400 
Management or executive ability (going wage is $960 for 640 
evesuO ten eOO err CLle) eerie oh hows canna ret ee ce: 240 





Sum-whieh should be obtained. .otu. acc. sss cece been: $ 3,528 
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TABLE 83.—EXAMPLE OF WHAT A Farm SHOULD Pay WHEN SPECIALIZING IN APPLE 
Propuction (Mature OrcHarD, FARMED BY OWNER) 


Investment 
20 acres orchard vat.) OUD) sere: ani kk neater tere $20 , 000 
Buildings..... po See a yt ene ee he MO. Bien thems c 2,400 
TTACUOT sta: co A ee eR ae ee RC OE tea be nee Loner reese tee 480 
Siiall auitOmobilesceren. oe eee ene ore re ie efe elec temas Tene ee 500 
Implements and! miachin ery serie oe eee ee ner 200 


Working capital, 2 ...tekeseps sectors nitrite eects 600 


$24,180 
Annual Operating and Overhead Charges to be Met by Receipts 
AGtiUal 1A DOR 14 unt asieunek cals nc) bel Wire ees keds cals eo $ 1,920 
Outlay tormetenals (pray, Cb@s)- acne a-<ie aeien eee 50 
Interest omanmvestment at © per Gemte. ..- a+ =tsnteteee= 1,350 
Depreciation (tractor $100, automobile $150, implements 
and machinery $20, buildings $120)...:.............. 390 
‘axes, and. Insurance.ack. oS aelaeeeiete ee oo ee eee 160 
Sinking fund ($600 to be prorated over four good years to 
cover a possible bad year once in five)............... 150 
Management or executive ability (going wage is $1,200 for 
1O0%acres or SIS per Acre) wen tei ae. ree a eet eee 240 
$ 4,260 


Reasons for Demanding Full Returns of the Farm Business.—It is 
manifest that the total of the returns demanded is great enough materially — 
to affect the size of the business. Unless a farmer receives pay for his own 
labor and the labor of that portion of his family which works on the farm, 
proper returns for the use of his capital, and a bonus for his responsibilities 
and risks, he is not justified in continuing in the business. There is no 
justice or reason in asking farmers to produce at less than cost merely that | 
consumers may be supplied with cheap food. Farmers in general, as 
they realize that this is happening, always curtail production until supply | 
and demand have so interacted that returns are again sufficient properly | 
to cover all reasonable cost and profit items. As agriculture is organized, ~ 
some farmers are likely always to continue to produce at a loss, because | 
contributing circumstances and ignorance will never be entirely wiped | 
out. But as prices come nearer to meeting costs, then there tends to be 
a reduction in luxury production, a reduetion in city populations, a 
quicker settling of farm labor problems, and a better use of now unpro- 
ductive lands. hi 

Labor Income as a Measure of Profits.—In order to compare the prof- | 
its of groups of farmers use is made of ‘labor income.” As explained in 
an earlier chapter labor income is the amount of money left over to reim= | 
burse the operator for his labors—manual and supervisional, after | 
deducting from the gross receipts all operating expenses, including deprecia- 


2 me 


a. woe 
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tion, the value of any unpaid labor of other members of the family, and 
interest at the going rate upon the farm investment. The value of labor 
income as a measure of profits, in determining the profits of an individual 
farm or operator, is restricted; as said above, it is mainly useful when one 
wishes to make a comparison with group findings. Then, too, the farm 
management surveys report their conclusions in terms of labor income, 
findings of which are to follow. 


TasLe 84.—TaBsie or INcoME DERIVED FROM FARMING AS SHOWN BY FARM SURVEY 






























Data 
Key Size of (a) (b) 
No.* Locality and year Type of farming farm, Farm Labor 
acres income | income 
1 | New Hampshire, 1909 General, with fruits, poultry, | 108** $ 654 $337 
and dairying 31.9 (Cult.) 
Utah Lake Valley Fruit and field crops 46.6 867 417 
30.9 (Cult.) 
8 | Representative areas of | Corn, oats, hay, wheat, and | 175 1,488 627 
eee Illinois, and Iowa, | clover 
1911 
4 |Chester County, Pennsyl-| Hay, corn, wheat and some! 90 | ...... 789 
vania, 1916 oats, and small fruits 63.9 (Cult.) 
Cut-over lands of Michigan, |} Hay, oats, corn, potatoes, | 108 391 49 
pyscousia, and Minnesota, | and dairying 55.2 (Cult.) 
191 
7 | Sumter County, Georgia 
hite Mostly cotton 158 Cult. 1,542 853 
Colored Mostly cotton 95 Cult. 682 383 
8 | Central Kentucky pone live stock, and to-| 309 2,419 686 
acco 
Provo Area, Utah Fruit, truck, livestock, and| 64 1,312 728 
field crops 45° (Cult.) 
10 | Monett, Mo. Grain, live stock, fruit,dairy-| 81 | | .-..... 370 
ing 
11 | Lower Rio Grande irrigated | Truck gardening, stock rais-| 73 1,471 
district of Texas, 1918 ing and general 59 (Cult.) 
12 | Brooks County, Georgia, | Cotton, hog-raising, corn, | 331 952 232 
1918 peanuts and oats 145 (Cult.) 
13 | Anderson County, South] Cotton, corn, oats, and hay | 135.8 557 | —158 
Carolina, 1918 tle (Cult. 
14 | Irrigated valley of southern | Alfalfa with some small} 95 2,070 713 
Arizona, 1918 fruits and chicken raising 
15 | Ellis County, Texas, 1918 Practically confined to cot-| 84 1,294 
ton 
16 panewvee County, Michigan, | General with limited dairy- | 104 1,068 481 
918 ing 
17 | Willamette Valley, Oregon, | Oats, wheat, some legumin- | 202 1,322 
1918 ous crops, and potatoes 141 (Cult.) 
18 | Washington County, Ohio, | Sheep and cattle raising, also | 156 506 187 
1918 corn, wheat, and hay 43  (Cult.) 
19 | Southwestern Kentucky, | Tobacco, wheat, and general |} 300 1,208 356 
1918 livestock 225.) (Cult.) 
20 Northwestern Pennsylvania | Live stock and crop 101 659 285 
{ 21 Central New York, 1908 General and dairying 108 (Cult,) 757 423 
ult. 
_ 23 | Johnson County, Missouri, | Stock and grain, some hogs | 137.8 1,218 487 
1912 115.7 (Cult.) ; 
: 26 | Gallatin Valley, Montana, | Stock and grain 225 2,185 555 
4 1913-14 182 (Cult:) 
27 =| Eastern Nebraska, 1912-14 Stock and grain 207. Le relea 885 
158 (Cult.) 
28 | Southeastern Minnesota, | Stock and grain 135 1,209 319 
1912 105 (Cult.) 
29 | Seven counties in Utah, 1914 | Forage, hay, grain, sugar | 105. i 135 541 
beets, stoc 54.1 (Cult.) 
30 | Monmouth County, New} Potatoes, corn, hay, and] 98.3 1,801 917 
Jersey, 1914 wheat 73  (Cult.) 













* The numbers in this column refer to the prefixed numbers in the list of Farm Management Surveys 
(p. 326) where a description of the conditions surrounding the collection of data can be found. 

 **Cultivated area. d 
a) Farm income is income after deducting expenses from receipts. , ‘ 
b) Labor income is the amount of money that the farmer has left after paying all business expenses 
of the farm, and deducting both the going rate of interest on the money invested in the farm business 
and the value of unpaid family labor other than operator’s. 


_ Findings Concerning Farm Profits from Farm Management Surveys. 
lile average incomes as reported from the surveys are only of general 
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interest in comparison with the individual’s own problem, they at least 
are a means of indicating something of what may be expected from the 
farming business. To one who has never had an opportunity to study 
closely the possibilities of income from farming, the rather low rate of _ 
returns will be informing. It should be remembered, however, that these 
are average returns for groups of farms. Some of the operators received 
greater returns than is shown here. On the other hand some of the 
returns were not so great. The amount of returns is influenced by such 
various factors as size of farm, amount of capital, kind of business, acces- 
sibility of market, experience, training, and capacity of operator, quality 
of soil, labor supply. 

If one will study these figures with a realization that they are indica- 
tive of without necessarily limiting the entire field, they will be found 
valuable for purposes of comparison and to show something of the situa- 
tion in various sections of the United States at the time when the surveys 
were made. 

Figures have been averaged to include both tenants and owners unless 
otherwise stated. 

Incomes as Tenant or Owner.—Several farm management surveys 
present their data in a way to permit a comparison of labor incomes ob- 
tained by groups of owners and of tenants. 

The key number refers to the survey, brief description of which is to 
be found in the chapter on “Farm Management Surveys.”’ 


TaBLE 85.—Lasor IncomEs, TENANT AND OWNER 





























Farms operated by Farms operated by 
tenants owners 
Key | State whence data 
No. were obtained Average | Average Average | Average 
total | tiled | 280° |" totar | tilled | Labor 
income income 
acreage | acreage acreage | acreage 
3 | Indiana, Illinois, and 
TOW sean oe: eats 2 a ee oe $ 870 17S 9 laos $408 
4 | Pennsylvania....... 106 75.0 739 90 63.9 548 
Ye (|; GCOT LIA Be suse ee ae 85.0 547 ante 158.0 853 
Oot Utah. see jane ae 89 79.0: | 1,012 65 45.0 728 
1A Arion Aon see 126) dl pene ( SES OF 6 sah. aenbeen 713 
Gio Mite lit gsi ee eee LOD Seller ge 651 LOAY fal arb eeae 481 
Ze New, Yorkensen: a a Lg 87.0 379 103 72.0 | 423 
DSiea AMISsSOUTI eee ees 134 112.6 501 136 -114.0 314 
26: -|uMontana senneeieennl eee 203.0 605 255 182.0 474 
21) Nebraska aaa 200 158.0 921 214 149.0 203 
25) | Mannesotasneseeneae 151 116.0 474 135 105.0 255 
30 | New Jersey......... 165 78.0 768 | - 106 66.0 | 491 
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Averaging the twelve surveys represented in the table, the labor 
income amount to: 


For owners $491 
For tenant dak 


In noting this comparison it should be borne in mind that these 
figures are for labor income and not for total farm income. Each group 
has the use of interest on its investment (usually at 5 per cent) and the 
value of unpaid family labor. Interest in the case of owners amounts 
to a figure considerably in excess of the tenant interest sums, as can be 
seen by referring to the table of relative capital invested by tenants when 
compared with owner’s invested capital. (Page 261.) 

Sums Available, per Acre, above Operating Expenses, 34 California 
Crops, 1915 and 1919 Data.—The sum above operating costs, which under 


TaBLE 86.—SumM AvaILABLE ABOVE OPERATING ExpEnsE—CALIFORNIA CROPS 


























Usual yields Good yields 
Crop 
Yield 1915 | 1919 Yield 1915 | 1919 
LUNG I 5 tons $ 11 | $ 37 8 tons $15 |$ 54 
BPMUONE rie 5.00 5 3 sie ergs ee 700 Ib. 46 96 e200 toe 84 172 
00) Doe ota 150 packed bx. 15 143 400 packed bx. 90 375 
“TETSU, ae ee 4 tons 36 52 8 tons 256 471 
PEAPATA PUB y.i1e% «cee oc asl 4,000 Ib, 85 64 5,000) Ib: 115 93 
UNE Gas poe ae Cite een eee 1200) Ibs 4 Danie | OOOMNE DE 10 33 
leans, 1 1,000 lb. 25 24 | 1,500 Ib. 41 44 
PEBDDAEO Me te gs os hee 10 tons 47 80 15 tons 104 171 
“SGI Ahk Ae eee 2. tons 102 148 4 tons 230 336 
Bear RIN GEAT css: < cheveas. x) 5-2 1,000 Ib. (a) (a) 2 000MM Ib: ee 11 
Cotton, medium........ 400 |b. 118 145 750 = Ib. 240 294 
NE: pad Soe 2 tons 112 435 216 tons 145 549 
ferape (raisin)... 0... 1 ton dry 24 125 144 ton dry 46 210 
rape (table)........... 4 tons 19 91 7 tons 50 187 
ELAVA(ETAIN) vic ok ateu les » 1 ton 4 lstaras.« 2) tons 12 7 
‘lOnth oeeeee 1,400 Ib. 136 696 2,000. Ib. 212 | 1,015 
LGRIO, aa a ri 150 packed bx. glial 263 300 packed bx. (a) 132 
CSL), 0 Oke ee a a 900 Ib. 5 9 15 500i bs 13 28 
MING 6 Re eee ee 144 ton 49 76 2 tons 69 106 
OIGINS 0 a 744 tons 14 98 15 tons 244 620 
CEI eee 125 packed bx. 41 190 250 packed bx. 114 363 
EDC Gee ee 6 tons 50 82 8 tons 266 384 
oS, | a a 5 tons 69 199 10. tons 232 569 
“ht, Gli a ere 800 Ib. 63 99 1,200 Ib. 83 124 
Chie, 3146 tons (a) (a) 6 tons 4 48 
BRECON fess aio. «es eh tat 3 tons (a) 52 746 tons 34 173 
Oh Gd oe 2 tons 79 143 3 tons 341 548 
Beriveme mse ) 8) Fouts. 2 i 2;.500) Ib. 5 20 3,500 Ib. 65 111 
Sorghum (grain)........ 1,200 . Ib. (a) 13 2,500 Ib. 14 46 
meugar beet............. 10 tons 29 59 15 tons 74 137 
_ Sweet RIOLALOMR Tr int re 3 tons 27 62 5 tons 89 179 
BEIOHDORE cect ss 10 tons 49 | 111 20 tons 63 150 
TNS 1 000mm lbaneers 41 75 | 1,500 Ib: 215 342 
ein | 1,000 |b. 4 6 700 Ib. 13 18 














(a) Receipts less than expenses. 
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ordinary producing conditions would be available to meet interest, depre- 
ciation, profit, risk, and other charges aside from necessary outlay for 
growing the crop, was found to be for 34 California crops, as shown here. 
The figures are for both usual (ordinary) and good (occasional but not 
exceptional) yields, under conditions of the years 1915 and 1919, the for- 
mer fairly representing pre-war, the latter of post-war periods. 

Cost data covering these same crops are given in the chapter on 
“Cost of Production.” 

The gross returns of the 34 crops listed above averaged $107 per acre 
in 1915 and $230 per acre in 1919. The costs of production averaged 
$66 in 1915 and $110 in 1919. The sum, therefore, available above 
operating expense, climbed from $41 in 1915 to $120 in 1919. In other 
words the profits, when measured as sums above operating expense, about 
tripled, while expense of production did not quite double. In percentages, 
based on usual prices, the increase in 1919 over 1915 ranged from minus 
10 per cent to 328 per cent, with a general average increase in returns to | 
farmers of 115 per cent. 

What the Table Shows.—A study of the table shows (a) the influence 
of the high prices of 1919, (6) the influence upon income of good produc- 
ing land compared with the income possibilities of average land, (¢) 
the variation of different crops in their income producing possibilities, 
(d) the amount of acreage to provide a given farm,—or net income from 
selected crops, (e) the necessity of knowing what a given piece of land 
is capable of doing in advance of purchasing. 

Examples of Large Returns from Farming.—The average labor in- 
come as indicated in the findings of farm surveys may be so discouraging 
to some that a further analysis is desirable. In each group there are 
operators who are making far greater incomes than the average shown. 


Examples of these are given: 


(Numbers refer to farm management surveys—see pages 326 to 334.) 

No. 4.—(a) An intensive dairy farm of 80 acres in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
under very efficient management gave a labor income of more than $2,000. 

(b) A labor income of $3,000 was obtained from a 120-acre farm in the same county. — 
This was also a dairy farm but quite diversified in character, having several kinds 
of important crops. 

(c) The largest labor income in this group was $3,700 on a farm of about 175 acres. 

No. 5.—Seven of the more successful grain and stock farms of the muck land of 
northern Indiana and southern Michigan made labor incomes averaging $1,994. 

No. 7.—(a) One diversified farm of 268 crop acres in Sumter County in central 
Georgia operated with the help of three wage. hands and one cropper family—$600 


extra labor—returned a labor income of $4,468. SS 





(b) A typical cotton farm of 243 crop acres In the bluegrass region of Kentucky, 
represented by Mason, Scott, and Madison Counties, operated with the help of six | 
wage hands and two cropper families and $800 extra labor, gave a labor income of 


$4,344. 
No. 10.—An exceptional, highly specialized fruit farm near Monett, Missouri, gave _ 


a labor income of approximately $2,500. 
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No. 14.—One cotton and hog farm in an irrigated district in southern Arizona 
made a labor income of $4,235. However, this farmer is engaged in the business of 
buying hogs, keeping them a short time on his farm and then selling them. 

The average labor income of nine dairy farms in the same region was $2,567 and on 
seventeen live stock farms the average labor income was $3,318. 

No. 19.—A 160-acre diversified farm in southwestern Kentucky gave a labor in- 
come of $2,766, and a 1,091-acre diversified farm yielded a labor income of $4,206. 
These farms were selected as examples of good farm organization in the area studied. 

No. 21.— (a) About one farmer in every one hundred in the townships of Ithaca, 
Dryden, Danby, and Lansing, in Tomkins County, Central New York, made a labor 

*income of over $2,000. 

(b) A well-organized diversified dairy and field crop farm in this section gave a labor 
income of $2,750 one year and $3,551 the next year. 

(c) Another farm of similar organization gave a labor income of $2,436. 

(d) A milk, hay, and potato farm had a labor income of $2,920. 

(e) A diversified farm gave $2,802 labor income. 

(f) Other farms showed a labor income of $2,416, $6,217 (father and son), $2,107, 
$2,305, $3,462, $3,668. 

No. 24.—Records of farms in various counties in different parts of New York 
State showed the labor income of a dairy farm to be $2,239, and of a dairy and field 
crops farm $2,859 in one instance and $3,270 in another case. 

No. 26.—(a) The best paying farm in Gallatin Valley, Montana, made a labor in- 
come of $4,413. 

(b) Three other farms in the survey made labor incomes of over $2,000, $3,888, 
$2,770, $2,216, respectively. These were all stock and crop farms, averaging about 
31 per cent of their receipts from stock. 

No. 28.—A 200-acre farm in Rice County, southeastern Minnesota, having as its 
major sources of income cattle, dairy products, swine, and grain, yielded a labor in- 
come of $2,484. 

No. 30.—A well managed farm in Monmouth County, New Jersey, gave a labor 
income of $2,499, while another farm with larger capital gave a labor income of $1,221, 
other factors than capital being nearly equal. 


California Examples of Farm Profits.—Examples of western farm 
profits from selected ranches are given below. Note that we are now con- 
cerned with individual cases rather than with group averages, should 
comparison be made of these figures with the survey data given above. 


TaBLe 87.—CALIFoRNIA HxAmpLes OF FARM Prorirs—(SELECTED CASES) 














Operat- \ 
Business Acres MS ing Interest Ss Total he phos 
ment ciation ceipts income 
costs 

el and pears...... 90 $ 79,200 | $7,200 | $4,752 | $ 495 |$12,447 |$26,000 |$11, 553 
MIGHIA je. fe os iene 38 85,025 4,066 5,100 535 9,701 | 17,626 7,925 

100-cow anit and i 
field crops. Achoelllvale tates 160,170 9,030 9,610 1,669 | 20,309 | 25,355 5,046 
400-cow dkioys Mcae iia. eens 500 PZOGBSUSM Leeeecrcaanl mtbelens ates illu tate ssi 38,880 | 44,232 i), BaP 
80-cow dairy......... 39 45, 500 2,798 2,730 490 6,185 7,742 1 alates 
PMUBLOWIS.. cribs > alscias « 2 2,165 1,507 130 156 1,793 2,605 812 
Be2ZO0O0 fowls\.5.. 2% «1% 2 1,520 2,631 91 198 2,920 3,837 917 
BTR CS sors ela ate Sle Fok Ls 10 12,400 610 744 80 1,434 2,400 966 
Prunes said, nacieotals fae) 9,800 510 588 230 1,328 2,940 1,612 
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Value of Perquisites.—Labor incomes represent only the sum of 
money available to reimburse the operator for his labor. In actual 
farming there is available for use of the family in addition to this sum, 
interest on all moneys invested by the operator, and fair valuation for 
use of the house, home grown food products, fuel, and other perquisites. 

Determined Value of Perquisites. Georgia.—From a study of farm- 
ing made in 1914 in Sumter County, Georgia,!* reports from 50 farms gave 
an average annual value for the food, fuel, and house of $519.63 perfamily 
of five members. Of this sum $363.03 was for food products and repre-. 
sented 78.3 per cent of the total food expense of the family. Fuel 
amounted to $51.60; use of house $92.00. 

A study also made the same year, in Brooks County, Georgia,?® gave 
a range of values of from $267 to $612 of farm grown food supplies, $33 
to $306 value of house, or a general average for white operators of $754, 
including $15 for wood. 

Arizona.—The average contribution of the farm to the living of the 
family and board of hired labor, a total average of four adults, on 476 
irrigated farms in southern Arizona, from a study made in 1913-14-15, 
was $270 for farm produced eggs, dairy products, meat, fruits, and 
vegetables, and $94 as the annual rental value of the dwelling for an 
average 80-acre irrigated farm.*! 

Ohio.—Additional income furnished by the farm is reported from a 
six-year study in Washington County, Ohio, covering 1912 to 1916 
inclusive, as amounting to $325, or 90 per cent of the needs of an average 
family of four. The $325 is divided into food $215, dwelling $87, and 
fuel $23.% 

Kentucky.—In southwestern Kentucky the estimated value of family 
living and house furnished by the farm is figured at $500 for the year 1915 
and covering studies of 342 farms.*® 

Missouri.—A study conducted in Johnson County, Missouri, in 1912, 
and covering 669 farms, shows that a little more than one-third of the 
owner’s actual income came from the products which the farm furnished 
him, as vegetables, fruit, poultry, dairy products, and meat, valued at 
$163, plus a house to live in.?8 

Nebraska.—Study of forty farms during 1915 in eastern Nebraska 
resulted in an average valuation of $477 for house, animal products, 
vegetables, and fruits furnished by the farm.?” 

Utah.—The conclusions from a study of 309 irrigated farms of Utah, 
made during 1914, give a value of $600 for farm products consumed by the 
average family.®’ 

Family Needs as Found in Georgia.—One hundred six farms in 
Brooks County, Georgia, produced, on an average, family food to the 
extent shown in the following table:?® 
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TaBLE 88.—Famity Foop PuRCHASED AND PRODUCED ON THE Farm; 
AMOUNTS AND VALUES PER FAMILY AND PER PERSON (106 Farms, 
Brooks County, Grorata) 























Per family Per person (a) 
Kinds of food Unit 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Purchased: 

JALOYTEE a See FS eae GTEC ee ee Pounds 810.0 $ 30.34 153.0 $ 5.73 
BUSA eto aairete es eels OF ahaa Dee Pounds 191.0 13.37 36.0 2.52 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, chocolate, postum| Pounds | ..... Tete lly pent 1.38 
ICOM MI eae oR Path os Mes ohhh Saale Pounds 55.0 4.37 10.0 0.83 
Mieat, lard, Cheese, fiSh.c.cceit « s5s or IPoundsiw leew ccasar< 2 CONS = eerte 0.49 
PALOLHETUT O OC seme minima clearest cakes, |) cass tre L479) eee cca arehs ies 
OPAL LOOC Ur GhAsed aerave sire ebstaiees' ll aevayatene oysned lll cet erereve SiCaiMOL skis wet ereiee $ 13.72 

Produced on farm: 
ieay ale. ile or BO CLG eto Dit ne ene oe eas Pounds 770.0 108.40 145.0 20.47 
HETUE CUM Rere exoue iota ss eiore cars WEE ue wee ba Pounds 185.0 23.00 35.0 4.34 
Dairve products: (O)ij.0.. emcees se ao Gallons 471.0 118.50 89.0 22.36 
SOULEE Vise er ciaavceatensde erate aise -< 14 tunes Se Number 69.0 24.50 13.0 4.62 
TEE oly HORS GER Ie eee ee are cee Dozens 111.0 21.90 210 4.13 
Other lave-stock products: (¢))t.:.. 6c sce vec | alesse TAS Gree, seek, 0.29 
Corn (meal and hominy) (d)........ Bushels Dae 27.40 [52 elles 
WANE SITUD Hs saris ates as Gage ot Gallons 38.6 15.50 Wane 2.92 
PSIPALTOSMOS scree oteeste Sipe ess eer eee Stalks 524.0 8.02 99.0 1.52 
PEC OUEAUIES oreoras fae tiven Ro? vere OE evapenaia nity Bushels 0.86 0.86 0.16 0.16 
MP SORTS tee fer ciiasiaie suaro wieiiae utr eaiial a as Pounds 40.9 7.38 ews 1.39 
HWOOb, POCALORSZas . 5 esc ee oe ae ees Bushels 52.2 26.10 9.85 4.92 
Trish DOLALOGB ase ate Paces eee ieke ews Bushels 8.9 8.86 1.68 1.67 
Beans and peas (green in hulls) (e)...| Bushels 15.2 11.30 2.87 2.13 
PLurnips: cubabagas,,and collardsm..<.| .-...2. f° ose. 6.80 6.80 1.28 
WVACSRMmGlOnss aici? os teed eee Number 128.0 6.32 PVA TS 1.19 
BROMIAG OCS ite acre acic are Nn oso ore eases Bushels 4.4 4.54 0.83 0.86 
GADD Arete ce oh ee arch ach eeheerts Heads 83.0 4.12 15.67 0.78 
GreenscOLrn ach ceesiat ec eae ia Soe | ushels 3.8 3.83 On72 Q.72 
(OSD. 5 CONCRETE CL CCE aN ROR RRS eee Bushels 226 2.60 0.49 0.49 
ONPG Ee 2 ais ae ae ee Bushels 1G 1.80 0.30 0.34 
Squash and pumpkins..............| Bushels 2.0 0.88 0.38 0.17 
(CHLGLTET er Tee HORE Oa RCO Oe Bushels 0.9 0.87 0.17 0.16 
JECTED 9. Akl Se Mean ee a ae Bushels 0.8 0.83 0.15 0.16 
Ofhermvegetables.... cscs. de6 soe 26 Bushelaeilie eseee TR OZ leh eee | 0.19 
7 Grapes (scuppernong).............. Bushels ong 4.70 0.74 0.89 
ROACINES GM Geeta sisseiclehonsaiiels as Shh sea 3 Bushels 1.9 3.75 0.36 0.71 
LVRS. a Sen Uren oR Ree TEREST Coe acne nen ae NET Bushels 223) De} 0.43 On52 
1 SYST Satnee 0 CRD EHIGIO SOC CTI ICR EER AOR ae Bushels Prout 212 0.40 0.40 
Oranges and grape fruit............ Bushels: |" yea. <6 Weve i © aretere 0.33 
PADDLE cAI) VINCRAT oii Ge ierets earl ete. ailelentoecrs Metee ilpl Pikes les ISS hace shee 0.25 
Ota LOOM prOMUCeM sentir vc cleigee ailiMefecccuces ac. | ave ees $4536 29" Ti ees $85. 52 

















Norn.—Values of food produced represent sale values on the farm. 

(a) Adult equivalent. (b) Milk, cream, and butter expressed as their equivalent in gallons of whole 

milk. (c) Honey, $1.52; goats and kids. (d) Includes some corn bread and hominy fed to hogs and 
chickens. (e) Lima beans and cowpeas. 


A 
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Farm Contributions Toward Family Living as Found in Nebraska.— 
Nebraska found the farm contribution towards the family living to be:28 


TABLE 89.—FarM CONTRIBUTIONS TowarRD LiviInc—NEBRASKA 




















: : Tenant, Owner, Average, 
Hichardspn Vung 12 farms 28 farms 40 farms 

SATOH My AETESW Alla] Meee PRS. ane) ee: 216 169 183 
Wailtiexof Ouse <1... Cs basen eee $988 $2,154 $1,804 
Iiferof house=syeaTs tage se tecer is 29 43 i e89 
Costiof honse—-yearsa- . ee ee $105 $ 201 $ 172 
PO er it ene coe ee nee ee eee 60 56 57 
ID Geiewee Aan ee eee knees, eae 12 8 9 
Mrgtion ee es 20 eee Ber eee F 1 1 1 
POUT seer he Ree oc eee ne 28 21 23 
WVdtole tate. 2). cei eee, ie aaa a 30 34 33 
Opbersmi le re ttegen.. Re Cae niche ARE 1 1 1 
ream Se, Mein <a etre ee ets 33 34 34 
Bintiteras.. bs eth) Pee eT hs ee 41 41 41 
IELOME Venn Aine <n OP ee ere ree 0 3 2, 
ee Oo ee ee ee eee ee es Ae 33 27 29 
TN oye Peat. Moth MRSS Loree Ae. 6 6 Oe 3 tf 6 
OUbersTrUli Ree cn. he ee oe back eee ae 1 7 5 
Inish potatoes... tease: nee eee 16 16 16 
Other pvegetables:....0.c0 meme ete ore 19 20 20 
Wiesivexchimoeds 4.456 shy. eee oe 4 4 4 
Wid he, cts ARDS... «|. Ale. ete tee pease Sewer Be 13 25 Pil 
OG) OX pied ae | eer YR Re ett ENTD Orc met T, # 3 3 3 
"Rotate wees ot it, BAe ae, Cee eee reek $405 $ 509 $ 477 








Living Costs in Minnesota.—On Minnesota farms, F. W. Peck® 
found the yearly cost of living for an average family of five, as determined 


by a study covering 1905-14, to be: 








TasBLE 90.—Livina Costs PER FAMILY AND PER PrERsSON—MINNESOTA 





Average, all farms 








Item 
Per family Per person 
Purchased food.5.5 ame ee eee $196.64 $ 39.04 
Parme produce 5h. Sele ie ae eee eee cee 181.05 35.94 
Laborcagionitats meal. Rae ee Rs ee ee ae 234.65 46.60 
Equipment, syt.2. duc uke sates: Gene eee ae 41.17 8.17 
Mure). 52.5 Ststenans 8 ciel ao eye oe ne 55.42 11.01 
Int) 11 OE eee A INE ES Sis ib! ey io 8 a do Sui a be 107.60 21.36 
Total...’ dcx. 05S Cae ee $816.63 $162.12 
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CasH Spent ANNUALLY FOR Farm Livine 


IrEM AVERAGE, ALL Farms 
Per family 
BULENRSEd LOOU ane EMR ele at ete eee Nee cele: $196. 64 
Jaralge be tL es Be a Gees iS MEE dee ee a 49.74 
TEP OXON, bos 6 6 Canute ee Cia GOES Bact Ot coe EROS Ria cae hn ere in ae ere 222, 
ROT HEA IES Oost Ree rears 8 ceed Senta eo One crete ee ae ae eee $268.50 
Jets aaah aRMales) ole Bn 6m cis OOD eee Dee SS oRSesS BBE DD) Wf 
Per person 
UT CHASEGH OC Mee eed oie eh: Sia oe es RieIih rls cubhers Shas $ 39.04 
Este een Pe ESR ARIS Aa roe Scissors LE! Ber Aso th t ae ie ee tit 10.51 
Is DORM iis or tsa deretets oeseee be Le rh yA ae ty 4.53 
GREED S ooh, Fy TC IES 7 BNR < beeen ee $ 54.08 
[Pereaiavoray ding au of oe: Be rete Leones ets Be be one ce epee see 4.51 


Family Living an Important Item.—Funk® found that “it is what the 
farm furnishes directly toward living expenses of his family which en- 
ables the farmer to get along, even though his crops are poor or the loss 

on his live stock eats up his profits. Food and shelter are the important 
requisites of life, and a good proportion of these necessaries are furnished 
by the farm in addition to the income derived from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts. The labor income is therefore, not the limiting factor in deter- 
mining how much a farmer shall have to eat, but it is of the wage earner 
in the city.” 
Value of Family Living in a Number of States.—Studies in 1913 and 
1914 were conducted by Funk®® under widely varying conditions, since 
the quantity of farm products furnished to the household is affected by the 
weather, the type of farming, and the length of the growing season. 

Description of Areas Studied in 1913.—Data were collected in 10 
different areas in the year 1913. The three cotton-growing areas visited | 
were in Gaston County, North Carolina; Troup and Meriwether Counties, 

Georgia; and McLennan County, Texas. The types of agriculture in the 
‘North Carolina and Georgia areas are fairly similar, cotton and corn 
being the main crops. In the Texas area, however, a definite rotation 
of corn, oats, and cotton is followed. Farming is here done more exten- 
‘sively. The annual ‘rainfall is considerably less than in the other two 
cotton-growing areas visited. Cloud County and Montgomery County, 
both important corn-growing districts, were selected for the work in the 
‘States of Kansas and Iowa, respectively. The chief crops grown in the 
Kansas area are corn, wheat, and alfalfa, though some farmers raise only 
Pern and alfalfa. A series of dry years had discouraged the growing of 
all but a few vegetables. In the Iowa area the agriculture is more 
diversified, considerable oats and wheat being grown. Hog raising is 
n important industry in both these sections. The Jefferson County, 
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Wisconsin, area is wholly a dairy region. The money crops raised are 
oats and barley. Considerable pure-bred Holstein and Guernsey live 
stock is raised here. General farming is the prevailing type in Champaign 
County, Ohio, and in Bucks County, Pennsylvania. Corn, oats, wheat, 
and hay are the principal crops, with small dairies on many of the farms. 
In Otsego County, New York, and in Lamoille County, Vermont, dairying 
is the chief enterprise. The growing seasons here are appreciably shorter 
than in any of the other areas. 
Result of 1913 Studies —These 1913 studies resulted in findings as 
‘shown in the following table. The average values per family of food, 
fuel, and use of house are shown by States. 


TaBLe 91.—AvERAGE ANNUAL VALUE OF Foop, FUEL, AND USE OF A DWELLING 
FURNISHED BY THE Home Farm To 483 FAMILIES IN 10 REPRESENTATIVE 
AGRICULTURAL Districts STUDIED 1913%9 






































i aes Per- Food Fuel | House rent Total 
State of ge 
fami- on Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
; family 3 i pee : 
lies family | person | family | person | family | person | family | person 
North Carolina. 55 4.5 |$330.65|/$73.47 |$41.87 |$ 9.30 |$ 56.00/$12.45 |$428.52/$ 95.22 
Georgia........ 50 5.4 376.03] 69.65 | 51.60 9.56 92.00} 17.04 | 519.63] 96.25 
Dexa Roget 53 44 5.3 275.62} 52.00 |+ 4.13 0.78 83.00] 15.66 | 362.75) 68.44 
AAR AS) har tems 46 4.5 292.48) 65.00 | 17.97 4.00 | 116.00} 25.80 | 426.45) 94.80 
Tows.25 226%: 51 4.4 297.28] 70.80 | 30.20 7.20 | 158.00| 37.62 | 485.48] 115.62 
Wisconsin...... 46 4.2 209.44) 47.60 | 35.80 8.14 | 130.00) 29.54 | 375.24) 85.28 
Ohio ae 44 4.1 248.28} 60.57 | 30.50 7.44 | 172.00] 42.00 | 450.78] 110.01 
Pennsylvania.. . 43 o.2 201.69] 38.80 | 17.91 3.44 | 163.00} 31.34 | 382.60] 73.58 
New York..... 55 4.0 189.60} 47.40 | 53.80 | 18.45 | 188.00] 47.00 | 431.40} 107.85 
Vermont....... 49 4.8 192.43} 40.10 | 63.40 | 13.21 93.00] 19.38 | 348.83] 72.69 
Total or aver- 
BGO er a 483 4.6 |$261.35)$56.54 1$34.72 | $7.65 |$125.10)$27.78 |$421.17/$91.97 
{ 























The average total cost per family was $595.08, of which $421.17 
was furnished by the farm and $173.91 purchased. 


The average annual value of food, fuel, oil, and shelter per person for — 


the families visited was $129.74, of which $91.97 was furnished directly 
by the farm and $37.77 purchased. 

The average cost of the food consumed per person was $89.23. Of 
this food 63 per cent was furnished by the farm. The total food prod- 
ucts consumed annually were distributed as follows: groceries, 24.8 
per cent; animal products, 57.3 per cent; fruits, 6.3 per cent; vegetables, 
11.6 per cent. Three-fourths of the food consumed belonged to the 
general class of farm-furnished products, although only 63 per cent of the 
food used was actually taken directly from the farm. 

The average annual value of the use of the farmhouse was found to 


be $125 per family. The value of the dwelling is generally considered — 


. 


ow 
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a part of the value of the farm and is thus furnished free for the use 
of the farm family. The importance of this is fully appreciated by the 
family in the town or city paying house rent. 

The house labor was performed chiefly by members of the family, 
only 4 per cent being hired. The average value of this labor was $203 
per family. 

Description of Areas Studied in 1914.—In 1914 more specialized 
sections in New Jersey, Maine, North Dakota, and California were 
visited. The New Jersey area in Gloucester County was distinctly one 
of market gardening and trucking. Much of the produce was hauled by 
the farmer to Philadelphia, a distance of about 10 miles, affording a good 
opportunity to buy household supplies. Vegetables and fruits were 
raised in great variety. The Maine areas in Androscoggin and Oxford 
Counties were dairy and fruit regions. Apples and dairy products were 
the important farm sales. Considerable sweet corn was also grown for 
canning purposes. In North Dakota, Cass County was visited. Grain 
growing is thechief industry there. The farms are large and the distance 
to market relatively great. Practically no fruit is raised, and the variety 
of vegetables grown for home use is small. The region studied in Santa 
Clara County, Cal., is an irrigated fruit area. The farms are small and 
most of the area is devoted to fruit. The most generally grown fruits are 
prunes, apricots, and peaches. On many of the small farms all the land 
is devoted to fruit trees,.no land being set aside for family garden. 

Results of 1914 Studies.—The following table presents the findings for 
1914: 


TABLE 92.—AVERAGE ANNUAL VALUE OF Foop, FuEL, AND UsE or A DWELLING 
FURNISHED BY THE Home Farm (950 Famities)—Srupiep 1914 





Food Fuel House rent Total 


Location of regions in 





























which study was made 
(county and state) Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 

family | person | family | person | family | person} family | person 
Oxford, Me................|$200.00 |$44.49 |$43.42 1$ 9.65 |$111.00 |$24.63 |$354.62 |$ 78.77 
Marmolle; Vtsicem.odse es os 192.43 | 40.10 | 63.40 | 13.21 93.00 | 19.38 | 348.83 72.69 
lesen OiNGt Vat acta encctsa liane 189.60 | 47.40 | 53.80 | 13.45 | 188.00 | 47.00 | 431.40 | 107.85 
langage oe 201.69 | 38.80 ; 17.91 3.44 |; 163.00 | 31.34 | 382.60 73.58 
Gloucester, N. J............] 266.16 | 56.63 | 15.04 3.20 | 164.00 | 34.84 | 445.20 94.67 
BRASUOD ON « Cris cifo ee ers 330.65 | 73.47 | 41.87 9.30 56.00 | 12.45 | 428.52 95.22 
ogy (OG See eens eee 376.03 | 69.65 | 51.60 9.56 92.00 | 17.04 | 519.63 96.25 
Bicweunan, DexXs..es..+..-.| 270.62 | 52.00 4.13 0.78 83.00 | 15.66 | 362.75 68.44 
Champaign, Ohio.......... 248.28 | 60.57 | 30.50 7.44 | 172.00 | 42.00 | 450.78 | 110.01 
Jefferson, Wis.:...........-| 209.44 | 47.60 | 35.80 8.14 | 180.00 | 29.54 | 375.24 85.28 
Montgomery, Iowa....:.... 297.28 | 70.80 | 30.20 7.20 | 158.00 | 37.62 | 485.48 | 115.62 
Bemloud Kany). csslncce salts 292.48 | 65.00 | 17.97 4.00 | 116.00 | 25.80 | 426.45 94.80 
SIND) voices cis aisyersehe- 384.58 | 62.03 | 18.04 2.91 | 175.00 | 28.21 | 677.62 93.15 
- Santa lara, Cal inc.) 175.62 | 35.84 | 16.51 3.37 | 149.00 | 30.40 | 341.13 69.61 
Average, all families...... $260.00 |$54.60 |$31.44 |$ 6.83 |$132.00 |$28.28 |$423.58 |$ 89.71 
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Based on an average family of 4.8 persons the findings were to the 
effect that: 


Annual value of food, fuel, and use of house 


: Furnished by farm $424 (66 per cent) 
Average per family $642 Bought 218 (34 per cent) 


Annual value of food 
Animal products, 58 per cent 


Average per family $448 | Groceries 25 per cent | From farm 58 per cent 
Vegetables 11 per cent | Bought 42 per cent 
Fruits 6 per cent 


Annual value of fuel 


Average per family $62 | Coal (2.6 tons), 17.85 ; Bought, 46 per cent 
Oil (55 gal.), 6.33 

Annual use of house—V alue 

Average per family, $132 

Annual value of housework 


; Furnished by family, $217 (95 per cent) 
Average per family $288 Fired ii (oecean 





Wood (9.4 cords), $36.30 From farm, 54 per cent 


It was found that the average annual value of meats (other than poul- 
try) consumed per family was $107.25; of poultry products,$55.40; and of — 
dairy products $98.36. (The quantity of dairy products consumed was 
equivalent to 2,640 qt. of milk.) 

Meats constitute the most important group of foods. As use increases 
in relation to other foods, the total food value consumed per family 
increases. Those families having a relatively greater consumption of 
either groceries, vegetable, or dairy products use relatively less meats, and 
their total consumption of food is less in value. 

Families living on their own farms reported higher consumption of 
food and a larger proportion of food derived directly from the farm than 
did those living on rented farms. 

The average quantity of fruit canned annually per family was 122 
quarts; of vegetables, 32 quarts. 

The cost of board (as of hired hands) in food, fuel, and housework 
was shown to be $129 per year. Thirty-one per cent of this represents 
cash outlay. 

Perquisites Important to Farmers.—From which it is logical to con- 
clude that the farmer’s cost of living in actual cash expenditures is very 
materially reduced by what the farm furnishes in food products, fuel, and 
house rent; in fact, the income from this source adds as much to the real 
wealth of many farrners as does the net income from the sale of farm — 
products. ; 3 

If it were not for those products contributed by the farm without any 
cash expenditure, a great many farmers would not have a comfortable — 
living. Extensive investigations relative to the profits in farming indi- 
cate that the average labor income of the farmer probably differs littl 
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from ordinary farm wages, but in addition to this he has the products 
contributed by the farm. 

Value of Perquisites to Individuals.—How far the farm business can 
go in providing additional income in the way of housing, vegetables, eggs, 
fruits, poultry, etc., etc., towards meeting living costs, depends on the type 
of farming, the living standards of the family, the size of the family, the 
ages of the individual members, and the equipment of the farm. The 

value of house rent, for instance, depends on the character of the dwelling 
on the place. Some families will confine consumption to the small, 
gnarled fruit, eggs from stolen nests, cull vegetables, aged fowls, and will 
save the best produce for market. The environment under which the 
family was reared largely determines its standard of living, and will vary 
with the individuals comprising the family. One family will obtain 
several hundred dollars from its farm. by-products and minor industries, 
sufficient to meet perhaps 50 per cent of its wants; another family is able 
to obtain but 20 or 25 per cent of its needs. This is especially true in 
comparing diversified with specialized enterprises. The former tend to 
provide a greater variety for longer periods, and thus to increase the 
products available for home consumption. 

Living Needs and Standards of Families Vary.—F actors affecting 
the amount of income obtainable and the varying needs of the operators 
may be realized when an attempt is made to compare: 

(a) The production of stuff for home consumption on a Florida citrus 
grove with that on a Pennsylvania or New York general farm, or the 
value of home goods on a farm specializing in poultry products with the 
diverse enterprises of the corn belt. 

(b) The needs of a single man just starting out, with that of a family of 
five, the children of which are all under fifteen, or either of these with a 
family of six including four grown sons, or a family composed largely of 
daughters. 

(c) A family frugally raised and used to a simple standard of living 
with the city reared family used to specially prepared foods. 

(d) The requirements of different races e.g., the Latin, the Scandina- 
vian, the Slav, the Chinese, the Filipino, the Japanese, the Negro. 

(e) The log cabin, the simple family cottage, the more pretentious 

farm house, and the elegant mansion of the country estate. 

The determination of what circumstances of the farm income can be ob- 

tained from given proposition must be individually made from stand- 
‘points of both the character of the farm business and the needs of the 
family. 
_ The Unearned Increment.—Although direct farm profits may 
appear to be surprisingly small to those heretofore not fully acquainted 
with the facts, the indirect profits should not be ignored. Much of 
he big profits in farming is the outcome of increasing land values. 
18 
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The rapid settling of new communities, the planting out of orchards, the 
reaching out of city boundaries, the building of highways, the improve- 
ment of the automobile, the extension of railroad and street car systems, 
have all tended to increase the demands for land. Future possibilities 
of profits from this source can not be predicted. The “unearned incre-— 
ment,” as these profits are termed, is subject to many influences. Study 
of the trend of agricultural development is well worthy of consideration, 
as ability to forecast coming changes will influence plans and tend to 
increase profits. While increased profits due to rising land values are of 
special value to the land owner, such information will help tenants, and 
managers working on salary, especially if operating under long-term 
contracts. 

In planting additional orchards where many new plantings have been 
already set out, study is necessary of prospective markets and their 
ability to absorb the increased output. Subdivisions to be developed 
for farms warrant study on the part of buyers if costs of putting on 
markets are to be met. Buying a farm for its probable increasing land 
values calls for sagacious judgment, especially if based on prospects 
of railroad extension, town development, or development of new agri- 
cultural enterprises such as creamery, cannery, or sugar factory. 


CHAPTER XIII 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


Farm management surveys, as pointed out in another chapter, are 
conducted for the scientific gathering of facts for analysis and deduction. 
These surveys deal with averages, and tend to eliminate the unusual, 
spectacular or astonishing things. 

For when the conditions affecting the agriculture of a region have 
remained stable for a considerable period, local agricultural practice 
tends to become approximately what it should be for best results; it 
tends towards a level or uniform character. Best final results and beet 
immedvate results, however, may differ widely; the latter may be in a prac- 
tice very Witavorable to maintenance of soil fertility, as, for example, the 
year-in and year-out western grain farming of a generation ago. 

But when conditions change, even slightly—if the change is permanent 
—local farm practice tends to alter, and ultimately adapts itself to the 
new conditions. 

Thus studies conducted in a given locality aim to show what actual 
farmers have found most satisfactory to them as means of obtaining 
profits. Such studies are indicative, but at the same time the low labor 
income so often met is sufficient evidence of the need for even greater 
endeavor to organize farming properly in the interest of increased returns. 

Factors Affecting Profits.—The findings of investigations are to the 
effect that certain well defined influences largely affect farm incomes. 
Summed up the factors of outstanding interest are: 

1. The type of business. 

2. The size of business as: 

(a) Area of land, or as 
(6) Amount of working capital, or as 
(c) Amount of productive labor. 
3. The quality of the business whether appearing in: 
(a) Crop yields, or in 
(b) Income per animal. 

In studying the data one may well bear in mind that the specialized 
farm in its pure form is not, to any significant extent, included in the data 
presented, since these studies were conducted for the most part in com- 
Munities of diversified agriculture. Perhaps for the single-industry farm 
there is a place not yet fully recognized. 

Below are presented a number of extracts from farm management 
surveys. 
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The Type of Farming as Affecting Profits.—The type of farming 
followed in any given case must bé suited to soil, climatic, and labor | 
conditions; to market facilities; to individual capacities; and to the 
business conditions applicable to individual farms. 

With a given type of farming, under given conditions, there is a certain — 
way of dividing the acreage among the several enterprises which is more 
profitable than any other way; that is, there is a most profitable acreage 
for each crop. Similarly, there is a most profitable proportion of income 
from each source. If the acreage of any crop or the proportion of income 
from any enterprise, be greater or less than this optimum, the profits of 
the farm as a whole are lowered proportionately. 

Examples of Effect on Profits of Type of Business.—An indication of 
the influence of kind of farming upon profits is shown in a California 
study of farms grouped according to their type of farming. 


TaBLE 93.—Errect or Type oF BusINESS UPON PROFITS—CALIFORNIA 
Bd tL at step sit ee VT ee Wy GOR ee 



















RG Average | Labor income 
: ; size of Net 
Business records : 

; farm, income 

Thy BrOU Pe Sere Range Average 
lel eGweyostes Sees oe ee oe 23 140 $1 , 826 's2, 469 to 2,305 678 
peg OO Ge OR re 38 81 2,430 | -997 to 4,526| 1,477 
Deter s UOCKMR ee cceeic use + eer 6 474 3,485 | 801 to 2.941 1,871 
Poul eke, 10). HOA BF oy 21 sori [+ 1°62 to aote| 7g 











eee eee eee 
The segregation of the fruit farms shown in the above table, according 
to the kind of fruit raised, is also indicative. 


Tape 94.—Errect or DirrERENT Types or Fruir GRowInG upon PROFITS— 


CALIFORNIA 
pS ee ee eee ee 




















Average Labor income 
Kind of fruit No. records | - acreage 
per farm Per farm Per acre 
IAD DLCR ae werd oso eee ee 12 be) $1,352 $112.66 
Wine: grapest. at) talad SIs 3 8 7: 1,033 129.12 
fRanthetsce epedene Safe kat es od dey Sask 11 13 - 1,929 175.36 
PGaTS, «aecics toaoite seeks 10 10 2,522 252.20 @ 
¥ i 
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Size of Business as Affecting Profits 


The size of business may be measured as (a) area, (b) amount of 

working capital, (c) amount of productive labor. 

In comparing farms with respect to size or volume of business, 
‘some of the more important factors to be considered are size of farm, 
acres in crops, the amount of live stock carried, the amount of capital 
invested, and amount of labor required in operating the farm. On farms 
where one enterprise predominates, such as a specialized cotton, fruit, 
or dairy farm, the best measure of size of business may be the acres in 
cotton, acres in fruit, or number of cows. The amount of labor required 
in operating the farm may be used to good advantage in comparing 
farms of different types. Twenty acres of truck crops may, under 
suitable conditions, equal 200 acres of grain, hay, and general live stock 
both as to labor required and income received. 
| Effect of Size of Farm Area upon Income.—Examples of the effect 
of size of business measured as area are numerous in the farm manage- 
ment surveys. 





| Pennsylvania. 


—Tasie 95.—Errect or AREA or FARM upon Lasor INcoME (378 Farms OPERATED 
BY OWNERS IN CHESTER County, PENNSYLVANIA)? 








Per cent of 
Average | Average : 
: F Number : farms with 
Size of farms, in acres s1ze, labor : 
of farms . ae labor income 
BEER 7" ‘ $1,000 or more 

110s AOS: Bora ony ee eee 54 28 $ 240 6 
SMR OOMER GOO Stern unegot cr sic-bthis, ck ssc ee le 61 52 550 10 
ul WO. Glee trac iee erences acinar 60 ae 730 25 
Bemmnoml (OQ) a eee Mr kre Lo Ta ee 68 93 848 34 
MOR AO. + ee. oar bo eae ee Ly) 110 937 46 
BONGO. WL ds. otic ice ABS cca. 61 136 1,094 46 
BRAUREORS OS crrrenwarnieet Bie et sieea eae 22 203 1,575 68 
ELA Overt oer aes ee DUS 378 90 789 30 
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Corn Belt. 


TaBLe 96.—Errect or AREA OF FarM upon INcomME (273 FaRMS OPERATED 
BY Owners IN InprANA, ILLINOIS, AND Iowa)?! 
































Farms Distribution per acre Money 
available 
Area, acres Average for farmer’s 
Number| size, |Receipts|Expenses| Interest living if free 
acres of debt 
AQ and. less f20iet = ee 32 37.4 | $18.10 | $6.98 | $9.03 $ 416 
41 to SO saci 51 72.9 17.09 5.46 8.45 848 
Si tOme L204 ea ioe 48 106.9 16.22 6.88 8.22 998 
L21stor W6OM.Seeo 44 149.4 15.62 5.80 8.30 1,467 
1GIStG) e200 See 31 179.1 18.04 AAD, 8.58 1,956 
DOUCOmERZ CO ae eee 36 239.8 18.12 6.70 8.42 2,738 
28 (atO ee A002. 4. eae 19 321.8 13.89 5.07 Sro2 2,838 
ZLOIE ey MOOARMES Te Soe 12 623.8 16.19 6.28 7.90 6,182 
Total or average. .. 218 178.3 | $17.25 | $6.38 $8.58 $1,988 
Georgia. 


TaBLE 97.—EFrEectT or AREA OF FARM UPON CapiTAL, REcEIPTS, EXPENSES, AND 
Income (160 Farms OpprRaATED BY WHITE OWNERS, SuMTER CouNTY, 


























Gerorata)}8 
: es Farm Labor 
Tilled acres per farm of : : 
income income 
farms 
SO anduless i och 2 Baek cs oe, s ee ee 25 $ 288 $ 138 
OL, tOL TOO. iis ee attend a ac bs aus Sa ees 41 626 307 
1010150... So. aR 0 hee emer <5 40 1,147 636 
‘Total y150/and less:tilleds eee ee 106 $ 7438 $ 391 
LO) GONZO Peres sake tia eee rt ee ee atl $2,184 $1,374 
ZOU04 50.5 BES ie eS Se eS 12 2,957 1,411 
Over: 45005 At Sener pit 8 a diate ~ ii ue a as isl 5,886 3,223 
Lotalwovers50) tilled ances ae Son die 54 $3,110 $1,759 
Grand total 5%. conte eee ore ee eee 160 $1,542 $ 853 
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Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


TaBLe 98.—Errect oF AREA OF Farm UPON INcoME (801 Farms, Cut-over LANpDs 
or Micuigan, WIsconsiIn, AND MINNESOTA)?° 











Farms | Tillable | °° 
Tillable area per farm, acres in area, ou vern Labor 
farm, income income 
group acres 
acres 
ZY OF IGSRRS 2 8 Beier ee 50 15nd 60 $ 662 $118 
BOMBtOAOs ca tcracccen cee’ 246 31.6 ah 194 56 
2D. IL (0 PSY S02) 107 377 47 
BOSE LONE SO flee ss os a sh ldots 151 68.8 124 437 52 
SUOST UC00  Oeeee e 54 88.9 148 667 195 
BOMPSIRLO OLA soc cio ssc ties t Os 43 115.1 169 1,016 463 
BV CTIA) eter ee ore ee 20 179.5 254 1,388 495 
Total and average of all 
ALINISM ete esr matA ce aeoe 801 Jone 108 391 49 














Arizona. 


TaBLE 99.—Maximum anp Minimum Farm Incomes FROM Farms OF DiFFERENT 
AREAS, AND THE PERCENTAGE OF FarMS IN EacH Group FuRNISHING 
AN Income or $1,500 on More—Soutuern Arizona‘! 

















Percentage 

of farms in 

Numberale Average Maximum |} Minimum group fur- 

Size-group, acres farm farm nishing in- 

of farms jarea, acres] . , 

income income comes of 

$1,500 or 
more 
0) i) ah eee ene 54 11 $ 2,621 o lol 5.6 
DM is wea das 45 20 3,359 97 15.6 
PABGONSS cee idas oh diel - 54 30 3,876 69 29.6 
‘Vo «0 bay eee 84 40 4,711 25 27.4 
PUIRLONI OS. Saac cs ss 103 62 5,492 347 62.1 
U> 0.0. ee ee 75 80 § ,323 88 74.7 
SiSCORLIO!:. 3. eek. 47 101 4,692 723 80.9 
BZ0HO 159... 0s 5.) 39 137 Us AU 834 92.3 
Sb: ce ee 44 160 9,062 860 90.9 
BOMIBGORS 20) cc «lott Poesare's 50 244 14, 266 385 98.0 
MEMETES 20, uss is oce 32 530 24,215 3,386 100.0 
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Michigan. 


FARM MANAGEMENT. 


TABLE 100.—Errect oF AREA OF FarM UPON INCOMES (300 OWNER AND 153 TENANT 
Farms, Lenawre County, Micurean)! 














Working owners Tenants renting for cash Tenants renting for share 
Size 
of Nai ena Aver- | Aver-| num-| Aver- Aver- | Aver- | yym- | Aver-| Aver- Aver- 

farm, har age age age i age age age ae age age age 
acres of size | farm labor of size | farm | labor of size | farm | labor 

Pari of in- in- Sanine of in- ote eee farm | in- in- 
rms | farm | come | come farm | come | come come | come 
60 and less.. 66 45 |$ 540|\$ 277 7 38 |$ 500\$ 456 4 37 | $278 | $249 
60-100..... 124 84 922 445| 14 86 730 648 35 84 526 474 
101—160.... 72 129 } 1,172 434 8 131 728 614 57 133 630 553 
Over 160... 38 223 | 2,272) 1,047 4 216 -| 1,214; 1,078 24 230 889 edi 
All farms... 300 104 |$1,069/$ 481) 33 102 |$ 739/$ 651; 120 125 | $640 | $564 






































ev ee ee a 


New York. 


TapLte 101.—Errect or AREA OF Farms upon Prorits (586 New York FARMS 


OPERATED BY OWNERS)?! 
ee 





Number Average 

Acres of size, Labor 

farms acres nCOwe 

SY Yoy al ced ee ee roe Mee Trier 30 21 $168 
ETI Si G0 teachers atin te acc Meer En AR 8-2 108 49 254 
Gilg EO mL OO GES eo oc ee wen sehen Later ee 214 83 373 
LOMChopli5O Be cto tere Se ee ee ale See ere 143 124 436 
Lieto 2O0we > ears Ree ee ere re a 57 LAre 635 
Crvrer 200 baths os erg yee tee & 34 261 946 
Totalsamd SVerage,. .ates ve pees kee = 586 103 $415 











ee A ere 


Missouri. 


TapLe 102.—Errect or AREA OF Farm upon Lasor Incomes (Missourt)”® 











Labor income 
Size of farm, acres 
‘ Owner Part owner Tenant 
AN wriless Ae Merec kan Veoh Omi ees $128 $ 139 $183 
Alto . 80 acek ice seb Seine aire 1380 268 304 
QT to ZO a ok eee Sere ieee tele etekeks arene 213 383 339 
LDL BODO phrenieyeee tee to rao eitenereue ai ys tay a 411 508 719 
501 to £00 ye erent ier oe ids Shae See ae 424 874 940 
Over 400 ch oe oie eters oleteusis aparer aap eenotene 924 2,150 1S 
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Eastern Nebraska. 


Tasie 103.—Errect or AREA oF Farm upoN LaBor INcomME (HASTERN NEBRASKA)8 











Average Number of Average 
Area of farms, in acres area per farms labor income 

farm averaged per farm 
RO) See a Phe Saar chone, BAS 80.0 20 $122 
PO MCOML OO: cts. e-ci5 SREP. Bh nema tes, ss 124.0 27 355 
LSM) RO POD ecco Sie Fan eee yee ae eae 167.0 68 323 
ALL iy PEDES Ba SE RR a ee eee ee 237.0 33 684 
OEUT EO) SPADES, SegeNBaes: OO Siac ea ene Aare eae 292.0 27 444 
Bete 2 0) Senay ion gts eae a) es «Bits cheyenne dbsnoter 423.0 20 324 
PAN IB GERCEN Se ea gtucetche = 2 sk Me se sth b= Sones 207.5 195 $385 











Summary of Survey Findings, Effect of Size of Farm upon Income.” 
Here the farm profits for small, medium, and large-sized businesses are 
shown for a number of areas. The farms are divided in size-groups on 
the basis of the measure which seems to indicate best the size of business 
for each area under study. Whether the chance of receiving a good 
income in these areas is best in operating a small business, a medium- 
sized business, or a large business, is answered in the following table. 


TasBLE 104.—Errect oF AREA OF FarRM UPON INCOME 

















: Percentage of return 
Labor income. : on investment. Aver- 
Num-| Average of farms with age of farms with 
ber 
Areas of 
farms ee Medium ae Small Medium ae 
busi- s busi- | busi- : busi- 
business business 
ness ness | ness ness 
Gloucester Co., N. J........ 125 | $686 | $ 867 |$1,479) 7.8 8.6 (hike 
Frederick Co., Md......... 150 189 304 611) 3.4 4.6 5.8 
Whester Gov Pa. oo. ce eee 502 475 816 | 1,242); 7.0 9.2 10.4 
BHeTCOT: Oc bales Sc. ates 3 lve 349 221 282 354) 2.6 4.1 4.9 
Washington Co., Ohio...... 25 148 228 432) 1.9 3.4 5.8 
meiintomCo;, Ind..uat. . ak 100 342 518 828) 5.0 526 Dn Cf 
Lenawee Co., Mich......... 453 340 501 725) 4.3 6.1 6.2 
Mane Cos, Wis..ts... 525+ + 4 60 278 408 54a oe lene ao 4.9 
amaneos, Towa..4s.-..+ i 210 943 1,587 | 1,837) 4.6 OREM, 5.6 
_ Warren Go: Towa.. eal LS4 555 431 918] 3.5 3) 4.6 
_ Barry aoe awraies Cor * 

Mo.. 74 .| 244 180 291 (PAS) 3h bal 7.4 

Baise. rea. Tie tin elon ; 
ea! IGEN o once 0 ote o ¢ 246 221 328 756) 5.4 6.5 7.4 
pkagit Co., Wash.........- 202 66 94 244) 2.2 Se is @ 
Sumter Co., Ga.........++- 280 | 174 741 | 2,435] 5.5-| 8.9 9.9 




















eterna SE a 
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Effect of Amount of Working Capital upon Income.—Size of business 
may also be measured in terms of amounts of working capital. Examples 


follow. 
Corn Belt.—The relation of the farm owner’s capital to his income on 
273 farms in Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa’ was found to be: 


Taste 105.—ReEeLATION oF CapiraL to INcome—InpIANA, ILLINOIS, AND IoWA 











Size of business in capital Number of farms aes ree 
income 
$5, OOOrand tess Se cehe. 8 Pt. gee cee 9 $ 74 
SeOOI tO? 1OF O00 MBN teak SE tee 37 45 
LO HOO UROL 5: OOO Ryeeeeteertene keener tere: 44 283 
5 OOLstO1 20) OOO Sainte creat eee ne ee 45 265 
20 OO 1etore Os OOO See es eee ie gee 55 264 
SOE O01tOr40), OOO ie smern eee ee 32 483 
AQLOOTECO 60000 cence ieee ae 29 315 
GO O0THO: SOs O00 sauce etre hee ete eee 10 1,114 
SOLO0Oand Over, hts Cae eee ene ees 12 1,804 





In this study it was found that of the entire number nine men with 
less than $5,000 capital received $74 for their year’s work. Only two 
farmers out of 46 with less than $10,000 invested made over $400.. Out 
of the entire 273 only 12 men received over $2,000 labor income. Each 
of these had more than $20,000 invested. The chance of a farm owner’s 
making a labor income of $1,000 with less than $15,000 invested is less 
than 1 in 20. 

New York.—Relation of capital to profits as shown by 615 New York 
farms operated by owners:7! 


TaBLE 106.—RELATION OF CapiTaAL TO INCOME—NEW YORK 














Capital Number of farms eee ett 
income 
$22 5000 or less M2. 6 ace ortes os eis Cen tee roe 36 $ 192 
2001 to¥ As 000. vis eee ook ee ee er 200 240 
AROOIFt6 46000 Madge ee ee ee) inert » 183 399 
6001) to*A8), O00. ee trees ergs ee eens 94 530 
§ 7001, t0.10; 000 aig ainnanets saith ane ee 95 639 
10,001 to*1 5; 000) fee ete sips ee eer 44 870 
Over 1D 000 sa cctstn eas istsad <  Oraorets ice ever 13 - 1,164 


nnn nnn cee UE yaa UI UD penn pnp 
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Missouri.—Relation of capital to labor income was determined for 
Missouri to be:?9 


TasBLE 107.—RELATION OF CAPITAL TO INCOME—MIssoURI 




















Labor income, 
eo Owner Part Tenant 
owner 

=: 22 UU Gye ISS eis Reta ie eee es $ 42 $ 243 $211 
MOO Come OOO RMN, ea netewe ne cc tes 171 220 258 
AROOMECOm GO OOO vert xs.e oe tat aloe 148 298 288 
OROO TCO S: OOO ae Soc asin ds aes 172 372 401 
SOO UELORLO: OOO tia. cane! Ohi, ous eee 282 343 ' 424 
HOROOI TORT ROOO erates etnies. oes 267 618 769 
oMOOIEtOLZOr OOO gare aa | eis aes 702 752 952 
ZoOmMOUIANd OVED: Aeon seta ne ace eates 829 1,450 593 





Nebraska.—Relation between capital per farm and other financial 
factors for farms studied in Nebraska resulted in:?8 


TABLE 108.—RELATION OF CaprraL TO INCcCOME—NEBRASKA 





Capital per farm Farm income Labor income 
Vvcralere SAID YOO) a cute 8 eco ties are eee ae eae $ 596 $214 
LOMO COL 1S OOO seer. psterscic. cede eeihes: ois.ceee sea ae 1,012 272 
SMO COs 251, OOO ram... tleiteerarte chan eae e os, soy 1,398 352 
POMBO) LORsos OOOM a here seine. eae fee 2,790 399 
ENSELED Cane PEA AORy © Bon. Ae tons acess: 1 | Geeta CSI Ze $385 





Kentucky.—Capital and incomes on farms of different sizes in Ken- 
tucky range :” 


TasLE 109.—RELATION OF CapiraL TO INCOME—KENTUCKY 











Total average capital) Number of farms Farm income . Labor income 
$12,502 19 $1,083 $ 473 
21,241 48 1,537 518 
30 ,697 51 2,015 595 
48 ,618 33 2,554 299 
75 ,836 15 4,809. 1,542 
97 ,009 12 6,504 2,130 


$37,793 (All farms) 178 $2,419 $ 686 
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Arizona.—Effect of the amount of capital upon farm income and labor 
income on 446 owner farms in the irrigated valleys of southern Arizona 
was found to be:*! 


TaBLE 110.—RELATION OF CapiTAL TO INCOME—ARIZONA 


SEU EEEIT EnISSS ESSENSE ESSERE SSR 














EF Pa Number of Farm Labor 

Capital invested : : 
farms income income 
$157, OOO am ds uiTid Gist fetter siesta 32 $ 523 $241 
O00 i 10's 58s 000M ea tne oe hreret are te GY 833 299 
S00 1etornl 2000, uereretetes. ot nan roeint= er 100 1e300 578 
12 01 GO 167000 Fhe ts s cea me 63 1,947 818 
162001700; 20,000, 209% sh s.02 sean = ot 63 1,995 577 
BOROO tom SO, 000M nset thee: eneerae er 52 2,490 558 
SO-001 tom 00 000,959 warner teh ee genera te 45 4,064 1,048 
BOMOMIto! 1675 OG 2acre aati = ari ee ae 34 Sara 2,108 
TANIPRAT ING St set ees & Fok oak Mer gee eee | 446 $2,370 $ 713 





Effect of the amount of capital invested by tenant on farm income and 
labor income on 96 tenant farms in the irrigated valleys of southern 
Arizona.*} 


Tasie 111.—RELATION OF TENANT’S CapitTaL To INCOME—ARIZONA 


oe  ———— 





Capital invested by tenant | Noaipee at Tenney : paees = 
farms farm income labor income 
iG 1 O0Ofamd under Wana tare b tee arte oes 11 $ 593 $ 582 
I OOLEOI2 000.4)... ee 6 ae 31 868 749 
2 001 £05, 000, ei. Ae soa sieti~ dire tn 13 1,428 eee 
BOOMS, WOOL us as sideta tales = 2 sce as ys Layali 1,366 
Bgl MOT EO OOO sy vic nes pan dines eka ame 11 2,474 1,937 
Over 8, O00 oiciineiecniuetyn seer 13 4,104 3,273 
Aliitariis.. oes erat alee Ws ORT hoes 96 $1,677 $1,377 








ee eee 
Michigan.—Relation of capital to labor income on 3800 owner 
farms, Lenawee County, Michigan gave:1® 


TapLp 112.—ReLATION OF CapITAL TO INCOME—MICHIGAN 


en nn ee LEU EEEEEIEESSSS ESSE SSS 














Capital Number of farms AVETHEE debe 
, income 
$ 7,000 aud legs. ..3.8% 5. Phe ao ho eae EG T SOG 
7,001 to 11,000..... ee 0 oe ee 109 386 
11, OOD. 45 ,000)55050..0. PNR. Be re 54 | 488 
15, OOT 0;20;, O00 ita deine + six he ee 39 569 
Over 20000). acide 2 teens nes roe 31 1,139 


BAN fairad ci ae en $300. $481 
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Effect upon Income of Efficient Use of Land, Equipment, and Labor.— 
Many farmers realize but meager incomes because the business of each is 
small. Such men often feel that the farm business is sufficiently large to 
keep them busy the entire year, when, as a matter of fact, the actual 
results accomplished represent less than a half year’s work. An acre of 
hay normally requires 8 to 10 hr. of man labor, or approximately 1 day’s 
work for each cutting; an acre of wheat, 15 to 20 hr.; an acre of potatoes, 
80 to 110 hr.; caring for and feeding a dairy cow, 150 to 200 hr. per year. 
Only about 250 to 275 days are actually available for productive work. 
Much time is lost in doing jobs about the farm which take time, but really 
count for little. A farmer may keep busy the whole year, but if he has 
accomplished during that time only such work as should normally be done 
in 200 days his wages will be in proportion. A large volume of business 
may be done on a farm of few acres, while only a small business may be 
conducted on a poorly managed farm of much larger acreage. Without 
reasonable size of business there is little opportunity for a satisfactory 
profit in farming. 

The larger the farm, the more efficient is likely to be the use of labor, 
horses, and working capital. ; 

Examples of Effect upon Income of Efficient Use of Land, Equipment, 
and Labor.—Extracts from farm management surveys well illustrate 
this. 


Pennsylvania. 


TasBLe 113.—Errect veon Incomes oF Erricient Use or Lasor AND WoRKING 
CapiTaL (CHESTER County, PENNSYLVANIA, OWNERS)? 

















Productive Value Cro 
F . work units | Crop ee of labor pe Mette - 
Sizes of farms in labor machinery 
ae per farm acres Hee cree per per ane 
Sa aaa Der, oore month | work Fs 

Man | Horse} man per man| horse 
mC OumAl Oeeet ge crisper a oes 184 82 last $20074 || $252 93 im nO) MSs 11 
PEIBUOWMOOS:. sents cttrene =. 299 140 | 20.2 5S (hee || AQaleso) |). tal ©) PD tah 
GUELO) SOs cic oo eves - 372 ile 235 2 13.98 D2, WLS ON LO 
PURLOV LOO ces te 475 | 226° | 25.2 13.46 28.30 | 14.5 10.79 
OL og. OESe eee eee 551 259 | 25.6 13.64 | 29.22 | 15.0 11.80 
eetOTLGO. sci. 2. ss Soe OS2e i 250011929). (0) 11.80 | 28.50 | 16.8 | 9.20 
MOON Over.. i=... . 856 | 444 | 31.1 IO | SBC | ro 8.94 
PMU RYZES. 35. shor cris, «ictal 439 | 211 | 24.7 | $13.69 | $28.27 | 14.7 10.88 
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Utah. 


TaBLe 114.—ReEwaTIon or Size or Farm To Crop AREA PER Work Horse, UTAH”? 











Size of farms, Crop area per 
acres horse, acres 
Small Waris soya. tee eee Ee Cee 20.5 8.3 
General and. fruitee seen tee eee 59.6 ah bo 
Gramana live stocks ieee eee ee 178.0 i220 








Michigan. 


TaBLE 115.—ReE.LATION oF Size or Farm TO ANNUAL Cost OF BUILDINGS, FENCES, 
AND MACHINERY PER FARM AND PER ACRE (LENAWEE County, Micuican)'® 

















Farms with each specified acreage 
All farms 
60 acres |61 to 100} 101 to | Over 160 
and less acres 160 acres acres 
Neer Olwarmsies ey cere 300 66 124 72 38 
Annual cost per farm 
Buuldings.. ae eee $143.00 | $ 99.00 | $128.00 | $164.00 | $226.00 
HET COG diatorral on ee 19 14 16 25 al 
Implements and machinery. 26 14 23 32 50 
LOCH aN ese site caterer ag: $188.00 | $127.00 | $167.00 | $221.00 | $303.00 
Annual cost per acre......... $ 1.81") $ 2.85 | 9 1.99 | $5 1 a/d ome 

















Georgia. 


TaBLeE 116.—RELATION OF NUMBER OF PRopUCTIVE Days MuLe Laspor PER MULE 
To Farm Returns, Acres PER Mun, anp Cost or Muip Lasor per Day 
(Brooks County, Grorata)?6 

















Average 
Cost of 
: Number of | number of 
Productive days mule labor per mule mule labor 
farms mule days 
per day 
per mule 
(5nd less.4,, (Oe ee ee. cee ee eee 12 62 $1.70 
Ce OKM OMIM eoke eee cer ieeh Rr Mee oe 26 88 1.23 
LODO N25 Wee ded cs Comet ees Se oe eee 33 12 1.00 
126 ORS OSs ce ce were eee eee 21 137 0.84 
15 Land ‘Over. te ses Oa ue nee Pee eee 14 2 0.72 
‘All farmssi seen, scares ne Re eae 106 113 $1.07 
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TABLE 117.—RELATION OF Crop AREA PER WorK ANIMAL TO FARM EFFICIENCY 
(AnpERSON County; Grorera)™! 


Number of crop acres per work animal 





Texas. 














Percentage 
Number of of return Income per 
farms on invest- mule 
ment 
: 7 2.64 $238 
: 13 3.30 267 
; 33 3.67 324 
F 28 4.32 422 
é 23 3.62 396 
: 6 2.86 386 


TABLE 118.—RELATION OF Size OF FARM TO EFrFricreNcy oF Horse Lasor (ELLIs 
County, TExas)?® 














ee Cost of | Cost of 
Number | Average | Horse | Acres eins horse work 

Size of crop area of size of |daysper| per CM labor | stock 

farms |crop area| horse | horse oie per crop] per day 

AEN acre | of labor 
80 acres or less..........-.- 37 | 62.5 | 60.3 | 18.5 | 3.25 |$5.47 $1.68 
SIELO ME ZO IACTES sets sean ekohas 39 100.1 | 66.7 | 20.6 | 3.22 | 4.95 | 1.54 
121 acres and more........... 38 1SSuOMe Oa e2On uo O On mln 
PMUIBEAL INS Secret acncs ci erers bai « 114 TN Z/ ae | POLST | CRAG i UD ee aS Si abe 





Corn Belt. 

















TaBLE 119.—RELATION OF S1zE or Farm TO NumBER oF Crop Acres ON WHICH 
A Horse Can Be Utiuizep (700 Farms IN Inprana, Inuinors anp Iowa)?! 














Farms 
Area, acres Average | Average ayes Crop area 
, number of 
Number size,  |crop area, per horse, 
work 
acres acres acres 
horses 
Agancsless.. 3) seivseteis:.. era 45 36.6 26.4 ee 9.4 
a TOUR aS ae ee 114 7Al a! 56.7 33, {4 15.7 
all Ga See ee ee eee 120 107.2 86.0 Ax 19.1 
“SA! Wo UCU: Seer 130 WARY. By 4), ieee 5.8 Dib Al 
BCWMECOLCOOM EE ce ress ce Sohne 93 183.6 143.4 6.6 Mil vf 
PU COR SA i ati teete Anau. oS 75 227.4 184.9 7.8 23.7 
PABLO! 280s Naie Leh alate terete 35 262.5 21152 8.4 20.1 
2 TORPLE pode oe ee err mo ae 37 305.6 233.8 9.5 24.6 
Mee MEL OLA sucnie ois Sas Bho. sl ve focus 30 364.1 298.0 10.8 Dil 
BETOL DOGO oa ec erences oe so oe 12 474.8 368.6 oe 28.1 
UBL tty ed UR Geer aoe eee 5 652.6 555.4 19.4 28.6 
(721 POM ZOO re acte. nlartiere tie oe 4 991.2 612.0 19.0 32,2 
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Kentucky. 
Taste 120.—ReLatTion or Size or Farm To UriiizaTion or Lasor, PowER, AND 
Macuinery (KEntTucKyY)" 
ad i ial a ee ee i OS 5 EE Pe eh 
Percent- | Percent- 
age of age ofavail-| Cost of Cost of 
Coates tiles tacts Number | available | able time |work stock) machinery 
a c of farms | time util- | utilized | per power | per power 
ized by by work unit unit 
man labor stock 
esstthan 100.4. <saee 19 78 27 $2.68 $0.46 
TOOMOMZOOI Ae tee eee 48 95 28 1.84 0.35 
STOO Sh Me ek ee 51 87 33 1.54 0.21 
SOP oats & fet lontinn oe ere 33 84 33 ise Oe 
Ou Roy PAOLO oe et A ee 15 80 37 1.36 0135 
Vie OU peretee cre set ems 12 80 48 (ls bs} 0.07 

















a Ee 


Ways of Increasing the Size of the Farm Business.—There are a 
number of ways of increasing the size of the farm business, some of which 
are: 

1. Procuring Additional Land. —By buying or renting more land 
farmers owning or renting small farms often rent additional land adjoin- 
ing. This permits the use of a larger area with comparatively little 
additional capital. 

2. Use of More Intensive Crops—Growing crops requiring more labor, 
that is, following a more intensive form of farming. One hundred acres 
devoted to corn, oats, wheat, etc., which may not be sufficient to keep 
two men busy, can easily be increased to a full two-man farm by the 
addition of a few acres of such crops as sugar beets, potatoes, or fruit, 
depending upon the market demand. Many persons have made the 
mistake of buying a small area, with the intention of following an inten- 
sive type of agriculture in localities where there is no market for the 
products of such farming. The fact that land is suitable for truck crops 
is not sufficient justification for attempting to grow them. There must — 
be the possibility of disposing of the products at remunerative prices. 

3. Addition of Live Stock.—The addition of more live stock, sometimes 
even beyond the point where the farm itself will support them. This 
is a practice followed by a large number of dairy farmers in some of the — 
eastern states. This necessitates the purchase of feed where the nature 
of the land is such as to prohibit the raising of grain as cheaply as it can 
be bought, or where the production of roughages and succulent feeds is | 
more profitable than grain growing. Loss is liable to result in this — 
undertaking unless the additional animals are of high producing quality. 
This is the one way open to many farmers whose business would otherwise 
be too small to give them a good living. The success of many farms is in 
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large measure dependent upon the number of high-quality cows or other 
live stock that can be kept. 

4. Outside Work.—By performing work outside the farm, such as 
teaming or working at lumbering during the winter. In many farming 
regions the opportunity for using this source of income is very limited. 

No one realizes better than the farmer that as a rule no phenomenal 
profits can be expected, and persons going into farming as a business 
should consider this fact. Agriculture is a good life work; it will pay 
wages and moderate returns on investment, provided both capital 
and labor are wisely expended. Large success is most difficult to attain, 
however, unless the farm business is large enough to permit the efficient 
use of capital, labor, and managerial ability. 


Quality of Business as Affecting Profits 


Illustrations from surveys showing the effect upon income of crop 
yields and production per animal—matters of quality of business—are 
recorded below. 

Limitations to Improving Quality of the Business.—The results of 
available studies seem to show that in crop production the point of dim- 
inishing returns has been reached, nationally speaking, while in stock- 
raising this does not appear as yet to be the case. This means that in 
crop production it is possible to reach a stage beyond which to increase 
yields necessitates costs out of proportion to the possible income, so that 
the additional yields may cost more than the values of these yields and 
be at the expense of farm profits. Excessive fertilization, or extra man 
labor at high wages may sum up expense beyond the value of the resultant 
returns. But production per unit of stock, so high that the cost of ob- 
taining such increase is excessive, does not seem, from the survey findings, 
to have as yet been reached. 

Influence of Crop Yields upon Farm Profits.—Crop yields greatly 
influence farm profits. Some farmers make fair profits with low yields 
because some other phase of the farm business is sufficiently developed 
to offset the poor yields, but it is doubtless true that these same farmers 
could make more money with higher yields. Profits increase at least 
until yields are obtained considerably above the average for the region, 
but beyond this limit very high yields are liable to be obtained at the 
expense of farm profits. é 

Where Greater Profit-taking Is Easier.—It is both easier and more 
profitable to increase low acre yields than high ones, and a small product 
per fowl or animal than a large one. In-other words, profits can be in- 
creased most easily by attention to the weakest points in a system of 
farming. The more vital the weakness, the greater is the increase in 


profits that can be made by the proper correction. 
19 
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Examples of the Effect of Crop Yields upon Income. Kentucky.— 
The relation of crop yield to labor income was determined for Kentucky 
to.be:” 


TaBLe 121.—Errect or Crop YIELDS UPON INCOME—KENTUCKY 








Crop ines | Number of | Size of farm, Labor 
fj | records acres, income 

OO Or leses sph Aa een nee eee 35 303 CS Alyy 

DISCOULOOs ao ce ee ee ete 37 297 519 

LOUGOS LOR ere ce Ree et eae tae © Gee 47 ile 701 
1M POLE 20 ie. 5 AS ee Se Se Ae 30 362 1,080 
SOR Spun ee etn 4 9 29 341 1,103 








Texas.—The relation of yield to cost of corn, 19 crops, 114 farms, 
Ellis County, Tex., amounted to:® 


TaBLe 122.—Errect or Crop YIELDS UPON Costs or CoRN—TEXAS 


Yield per acre Number of records} Cost per bushel 














20"bushels-orilesss6.A.¢ ee ae oes ee ee ee oe Yi $0.94 

21 +0130 bushels erties eee 62 0.53 

Sis Dushels.Oramore ae 1a eee raeeecie Oeste eee Ie 20 0.45 

AU SCLO DS hot Ditto S or nice Eee Bone Ee 119 0.58 
Oregon. 


TABLE 123.—Errect or Crop YIELDS ON Farm INCOME (212 Farms In MarIon AND 
PoLtk CountTiIES, OrEGoN)?> 














Soil Type Crop index Number farms bvetets ae 
income 
/ 91 and less 23 $ 653 
Salem sla viene arate scene 92 to 106 23 1,085 
107 and over 22 1,596 
89 and less 43 746 
Silt loamy tyne sete tote 90 to 109 50 1,485 
i 110 and over 51 1,940 








a 





| 


: 
§ 
a 
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Ohio.—Effect of size (crop area) and quality of business upon labor 
income (245 farm records, Palmer Township, Washington County, Ohio) 
was determined to be:* 


TABLE 124.—Errect oF QuaALiTy oF Crops AND Stock upon INcomMES—OHIO 





Labor income 





Size (crop area), acres Baan Medium Cond 
quality (a) | quality (b) | quality (c) 





BUMCLES PON GMICSS es 5 2.5 ck tc ayote Mee tate ele ontikus boee C3 124 $137 
SCONA DN oe ces cae enon cen $63 125 214 
MOSTGTEA (Vee IRIE hc oes ic. custo aclu @ se WR ere 88 213 453 











(a) Poor quality includes: Poor crops and poor stock; poor crops and medium 


_ stock; medium crops and poor stock. 


(b) Medium quality includes: Poor crops and good stock, medium crops and 
medium stock; good crops and poor stock. 
(c) Good quality includes: Medium crops and good stock; good crops and medium 


stock ; good crops and good stock. 


Missourt.—Relation of crop yields to labor income from Missouri 


studies?® was found to be: 


TaBLe 125.—Errect or Crop YIELDS UPON INcomME—MIssouRI 











Labor income 
Crops index, per cent Tenants 
Owners Part owners 
HOMMenLCeMt, OF LESS es ee Sass. alist fe ays $ 46 $: —26 $105 
Hil iO: 7A » TERS ES See a eee eee —21 51 128 
HESIOD OO erecee 6 aise ck Roa ees ieee 72 442 473 
CORLL OMaetet ee td TO ASE EN) SA At 376 484 601 
Lull: tite: TEE Ss ae ee eee ee ae 554 1,040 857 
Esra CROV.ers ares Pach tl focyiieta ho Pela 678 920 908 
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Survey Findings—A more condensed and easier measure of com- 
parison follows:” 


TasBLE 126.—Errect or Crop YrELps upon Incomes (Survey Data) 




















é Percentage of return 
Labor income. : 
on investment. 
Average of farms 
ith Average of farms 
Num- si with 
Area 
of 
farms | poor ag Good | Poor i Good 
ields | “"™ | yields |-yields'|(u > Vanelda 
y yields | * y yields |» 

Gloucester County, New Jersey..| 125 | $515 |$ --923/$1 ,609, 4.5 Ste tetas 
Frederick County Maryland.....| 150 181 371 551| 3.6 AOL 5.5 
Chester County, Pennsylvania...} 502 508 892} 1,129) 6.1 O sel ee luleees 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania...| 349 129 303 423) 1.4 4.5 5.8 
Washington County, Ohio.......] 25 165 284, 364 2.0 | 3.9 dee 
Clinton County, Indiana........ 100 198 583 890) 3.95) bed 6.9 
Lenawee County, Michigan..... 453 284 517 765} 3.8 bad, Tall 
Dane County, Wisconsin........ 60 266 407 561) 3.6 4.0 4.9 
el aaa COUN yl O Weems serene LO 676 | 1,309) 2,158) 4.2 5.3 6.2 
Warren County, Iowa.......... 184 233 725 936) 2.5 | 4.0 4.8 

Barry and Lawrence Counties, J 
IMSS OUT wer nee on tects Rae ene 244 120 355 682) 2e2 5.4 8.6 

Palouse Area, Washington and 

Idaho. . : ..| 246 119 434, 750) 5.1 6.5 7.8 
Skagit Canty. Washam 202 49 147| 214), 2e7 a eseo 4.1 
Sumter County, Georgia........| 280 57 Pa 2418 230 mae se a aa el 3 


























Influence of Live Stock Receipts upon Farm Profits.—On farms where 
live stock predominates, the quality of the stock is very important. On 
a majority of farms, except in the South and certain of the Western States, 
more of the crops are fed to live stock than are sold direct. On many 
farms the animals are fed with the crops, hence the production of these 
is a most important factor in farm profits. The best of corn and hay 
crops will count for little when fed to animals that make returns below 
the market prices for these crops. On the other hand, good live stock 
on the individual farms may not be profitable if not fed and cared for 
economically. 

Good dairy stock adds materially to success in dairy farming. The 
following tabulation, based upon dairy income per cay animal unit, 
clearly brings out this fact. 

Examples of the Influence of Live Stock Receipts upon Farm Profits. 
Arizona.—Effect of quality in dairy live stock upon success in dairy farm- — 
ing in the irrigated valleys of southern Arizona‘! was found to be: 
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Taste 127.—Errect or Recripts PER Cow vrPon Dartry INcomMES—ARIZONA 
; Average 
4 ; : eee Number of Average Average 
Income per dairy animal come per : : 
b dai ay farms farm income | labor income 
F airy anima 
? | unit 
OROINCL PUNO CE. cae ee ss. $ 47 36 $1,709 By «Byes 
? GOT (GOs ae cis. e eal ote 60 50 2,405 826 
meeoooOl too 80 5.........-- 72 45 2,818 1,207 
feo Ol to $100 ....6......- 89 32 2,380 1,041 
memOver SLOO(G)... 3.5228: 2s ok 124 29 3,249 1,745 




















(a) Some of the farmers in this group retailed their milk. 


Michigan.—Relation of receipts per cow to labor income, 212 owner 
farms, Lenawee County, Michigan'!® worked out to: 


Taste 128.—Errect or Recrerets PER Cow upon Lasor JIncomes—Micuican™ 





Having five or more cows 














Receipts per cow Number of | Average of Average Average 

farms number of | receipts per labor 

cows cow © income 

Mes40 and less... 5... ces 38 8 $ 29 $ 245 
Met 0 $50....:...4....... 37 9 46 361 
Mego! to $60................ 35 10 56 401 
= ol to $70....... Sid 9 65 542 
Meme ileto: $90... . sec b's «dees» 41 il 79 915 
One Ao OR eee Gree eee 24 10 105 1,053 
AUTEM ATS Sa Se ee ee 212 9 $ 61 $ 564 











Pennsylvania.—Relation of receipts per cow to labor income, Pennsyl- 
vania owner farms, amounted to:’ 

















‘ 
i TasLe 129.—Errsct or Recrerets PER Cow upon LAaBsor INCcOMES—PENNSYLVANIA’ 
; Five and more cows 
q Divided according to receipts per 
} au | Number of | — Bienes Labor 
receipts E 
farms income 
per cow 
“° 5) Gia Rarerae ao cece tie tele ae cele 48 $ 42 $ 418 
MUU ON OU ree nnteser ts 2 to onenas) efits joie enterete ese 43 68 592 
OS GL Ae S70 oiotescnichr ot CReRE ROS be eaeae ire aero PAE 57 783 
REIRLOLD 2 SOs beh) Sarees ES Gace onexes « Basrer 51 75 782 
SRG OD tos OOS) ant KEINE @ stead havouns a Paar 24 86 831 
RCH COL pL OU isi 2 cr ePttils, cca ssgte.cl ect, Setsus. 39 96 1,185 
SOM Oe 12) Oem New Setar shoe wei, « 29 110 15422 
MO OLED LOU eet Aorist veeade erste evefecsiets Sh ors alietars 28 138 1,602 
WRG TRIRE SS a PRS a Sank eo Beri irann ae Rea a 289 80 $ 906 
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Within the limits found in this survey the labor income increases 
markedly as the income per cow increases. Forty-eight farmers received 
$50 or less income per cow. Their labor income was 45 per cent below 
the general average. Twenty-eight farms had incomes per cow of more ~ 
than $120, and their labor incomes were 75 per cent above the average. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.—Findings concerning income 
on dairy farms as affected by receipts from cows on the cut- -over lands of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, average of 164 farms, showed:76 


TABLE 130.—Errect or REcEIPTS PER Cow UPON Incomes—MicuHiGan, WISCONSIN, 
AND MINNESOTA 


—_— ee eeESESEESSESESSSSFSFSFSse 





Number | Average Average Wa ied 
Grouping of number income : : 
income income 
farms of cows per cow 
hess sthians$50) 2.0. s08 ae 64 8 $35.10 $ 35.75 |$—266.75 
SOOMOLAN OL Cw receeees 96 12 72.30 700.00 122.30 




















Survey Data.—A condensed presentation is tabulated below: 


TaBLE 131.—Errect or RETURNS FROM LivE Stock upon Incomes (SURVEY Data) 
































Labor income Percentage of return 
on investment. 
Average of farms Average of farms 
with with 
No. 
ae f e Pooniipe Good | Poor Me Good 
arms | |. dium | ,. : dium | ,. 
live- nes live- | live- oe live- 
stock Cie stock | stock eet stock 
re- re- re- re- 
turns as turns | turns 7 turns 
turns turns 

Frederick County, Maryland....| 150 | $ 76 |$ 285$ 737) 2.8 4.5 Guo 
Chester County, Pennsylvania...| 502 413 O12) 1 215) 5.0 9 Ore A0 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania...| 349 136 244 473) 1.4 3.9 6.3 
Washington County, Ohio....... 25 54 243) 528) 0.2 | 3.5 IES 
Clinton County, Indiana........} 100 82 605; 995)°3.6 | 5.7 6.9 
Lenawee County, Michigan... .. 453 208 543 817| 2.8 5.9 7.8 
Dane County, Wisconsin........ 60 —9 500 740) ST We ad 6E2 
Tama) County. lowaeeeeee eee lO (20 | Ve27U 2S a aaa ee 6.6 
Warren County, Iowa.......... 184 | —70 631) 1,339) 2.0 3.8 5.5 

Barry and Lawrence Counties, 
Missouri: Shona eens 244 223 317) 541) .3.2 4.5 Ex G 

Palouse Area, Washington and 

Tdaho.:2uaur satan reer 246 250 463] 577) 5.5 | 6.5 ta2 
Skagit County, Washington..... 246 | —79 100} 393) 1.7 | 3.8 5.3 

















OO ace 


| 
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Effect of All Four Factors upon Incomes.—The results of the effect of 
size of business, yield of crops, production of live stock, and efficiency 
in the use of labor, are evidence that no one of these is the determining 
factor for success. Size of business is very important, but a large busi- 
ness conducted without attention to these other factors will probably 
result in a loss. In Table 132 is shown the effect upon profits of having 
one, two, three, or all four factors (size of business, crop yields, produc- 
tion of live stock, or efficiency in the use of labor) better than the 
average of the region. Those with two of these factors better than 
the average make more than those with only one, and those with all 
four factors above the average far excel all others in profits. Only a 
small proportion, usually less than 10 per cent, of the farms are better 
than the average in all four respects, while from 20 to 30 per cent of the 
farms in each area have only one factor better than the average of the 
region, and from 9 to 21 per cent of the farms are below the average in all 
four factors. 


TaBLe 132.—Errecrt upon Farm Prorits ir One, Two, THREE or Four OF THE 
Factors Arrectine Farm Incomes (7.e., Size or Business, Crop YIELDS, 
RetTurRNS FROM Live Stock, AND Hrricrent Use or Lasor) ARE 
ABOVE THE AVERAGE OF THE REGION?? 




















Farms above the average of the region in 
Num- One factor Two factors | Three factors | Four factors 
ber 
Area of 
farms | Fer- Aver- ie Aver- poe Aver- Poe Aver- 
cent- cent- cent- cent- 
age age age age 
22°" abort. | labor!| 2. sii labor | °e° labor 
of ; of ‘ of é of : 
cotall| Mend) totalilimack yiirtotalall call total lace 
come come come come 
farms farms farms farms 
Frederick County, Maryland..... 150 28 $ 94 39 |$ 400] 19 |$ 774 4 |$1,288 
Chester County, Pennsylvania...| 502 26 432 38 827, 21 1,339 6 1,907 
Mercer County, Pennsylvania....] 349 28 190 35 304) 19 424 t, 665 
Washington County, Ohio....... 25 ot 137 21 176| 20 480| 14 611 
Clinton County, Indiana........ 100 27 252 29 496] 22 943 9 1,606 
Lenawee County, Michigan...... 453 24 321 36 467| 20 930 7 1,241 
Dane County, Wisconsin........ 60 24 165 35 345] 25 655 6 1,044 
lama County, Lowa....0...0..5. 210 29 512 30 1,352) 25 2,480 5 3,700 
Warren. County, lowas...... 25. . 184 28 351 36 629) 16 1,339 8 1,662 
Barry and Lawrence Counties, 
PVDIS SOMALI oe tater Sr taive ene: cucu cat's, 244 22 168 26 450| 18 527 13 898 
Palouse Area, Washington and 
MeL IT Oey sss Siac fanver fiche fa cece arial $i 246 29 117 33 601] 15 1,069 vf 1,186 
Skagit County, Washington...... 202 27 15 35 160| 16 190 8 673 





























Influence of High Prices on Profits.—A study of 10 farms producing 
fruit, poultry, stock, or field crops, in Napa County, California, for the years 
1917-18-19 reflects the prosperity due to high prices received for farm 
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products. Continuous records for these farms resulted in findings as 
follows: 


TABLE 1383.—Errecr or High Prices upon PRorrrs—CaALirorRNIA 


1917 1918 1919 
Capital tein IS a Ue rk: open ees $10,461.00 $10,814.00 $11,293.00 
Receipts, Ms. Mie 2G MERE eee eee 2,476.48 3,052.19 3,736.26 
TGS pCnSeS +... Lt. ere ae ee ee ee eee. 1,409.17 1,585.60 1,867.80 
HaTIN ICONIC’ ct iacnd so Seek ee ae ea eae © 1,359.07 1 / fos 2,358.15 
albORai COME: ¢..2.c1 on wee eaten ane tere 722.78 1,178.44 1,698.50 


Twenty farms in several counties of the same State show the same 
thing for the two years of 1918-19. 
1918 1919 


Gepital Pee vec aes tee ee ee $21 , 206 $21 , 706 
Receiptay.s ea ee, ee 4,016 4,748 
Fimpensess: ost. led ec ehenyeeeee nies 2,807 2,906 
Marni inconici ye yar eee eee ae 1,741 2,473 
abot COMen tara oe eee 765 1,326 


Increasing Profits by Curtailing Waste 


There are two ways to make money from farming. The first, and 
more commonly considered, is the direct method of producing crops, 
stock, and stock products for sale. The second method is an indirect, 
but by no means inconsequential way. It is to increase profits by 
curtailing, eliminating, and reducing waste. 

In many ways the elimination of waste can be brought about, so 
many in fact that any presentation must be confined to outlining a few 
suggestions. Other ways will readily come to the reader’s mind, if he 
be at all familiar with farming operations. 

Ways of Curtailing Waste.—Ways of curtailing losses may be con- 
sidered under different groupings, to cover: 


(a) Curtailing losses caused by rodents and predatory animals. 
(6) Curtailing losses caused by weeds. 

(c) Curtailing losses caused by insects and fungi. 
(d) Curtailing losses caused by disease. 

(e) Saving energy of workers. 

(f) Eliminating unprofitable operations. 

(g) Curtailing lost motion. 

(h) Instituting methods to detect waste. 

(cz) Curtailing operating waste. 

(j) Curtailing wastes in feeding stock. 

(k) Curtailing wastes in boarding men. 

(1) Eliminating unprofitable investments. 

(m) Eliminating excess labor. 
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Examples of Ways of Curtailing Waste Are Easy to Find.—An hour’s 
travel in almost any farming community will show ways by which profits 
can be increased by remedying improper practices and plain carelessness. 
Such things can be found as young stock pastured on wet fields without 
shelter; failure to remove dead stock which, if diseased, might prove a 
source of general infection; failure to remove pelts and hides from dead 
animals, chicken yards wet and muddy; swollen streams carrying off top 
soil from freshly plowed fields where a little levee work would have kept 
the water within bounds; uncrowned country roads hub-deep in mud and 
all but impassable; improperly built, flat, uncrowned haystacks incapable 
of shedding water; implements left in the fields unprotected from weather 
and soil; barnyards deep in water where a little draining would accomplish 
wonders; hogs and cattle on new alfalfa; grain in swales turning yellow 
for lack of attention to draining off surface water; woodwork of buildings 
unprotected by paint; structures blown over for failure to reinforce 
anchorage or foundation in time; weed seeds carried from ditchbanks to 
farmed fields; and so on, and so on. 

Sounds rather mournful, doesn’t it? Yet the remedy is simple in 
most cases, if proper attention and forethought are but given to the 
details of the business. 

Curtailing Losses Caused by Rodents and Predatory Animals.—This 
means the destruction of rats, mice, gophers, moles, prairie dogs, ground 
squirrels, coyotes, skunks, weasels, wolves, hawks, and similar enemies 
of farming activities. It is beyond our scope to discuss methods of ridding 
the farm of pests, but full information concerning preventive and exter- 
minative measures should constitute a part of the working knowledge of 
every farm manager. So, too, is desirable a proper discrimination 
between friends and enemies: e.g., between hawks that harry poultry 
and the kindred species that live on rodents and noxious insects. 

Curtailment of Losses Caused by Weeds, Insects, and Fungi.—Injuri- 
ous insects, weeds, and fungi are important in direct ratio to their 
destructive abilities. The presence of wild morning glory, of Johnson 
grass, of sunflowers, of quack grass, of wild millet and others of a long list 
of weeds; the challenge of the codling moth, the gipsy moth, the potato 
beetle, the corn ear worm, the San Jose scale; the threat of grain rust, 
smut, potato blight, fruit scale, mildew, curly leaf, yellows;—all add to 
the operating costs, but if not met in a timely and proper manner they 
can, and often do, become very effective in reducing farm profits. 

To reduce or eliminate losses due to these causes necessitates a clear 
understanding of the life history of the pest under consideration, and a 
knowledge of the feasible methods of control. To comprehend properly 
a plan of control, involves at times an intensive and exhaustive study in 
order to control effectively. Further, it is necessary to be fully informed 
concerning State legislation which may affect one’s permitting obnoxious 
weeds to grow on his lands or on the bordering roadside. 
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Curtailing Losses Caused by Animal Disease.—This has to do with 
the recognizing and the preventing or remedying of such troubles as 
glanders or founder in horses; tuberculosis in cattle and hogs; hoof-rot, 
worms, or scab in sheep; cholera in hogs; pneumonia in various life stock; 
blackleg in cattle; and a host of other such profit reducers. Here know- 
ledge is needed not only to recognize trouble, and to know its effect, and 
possible control, but to foster community regulations for the disposal 
of diseased stock. 

Saving Energy of Workers.—Consideration of saving energy of 
workers may begin with the owner or manager, whose efforts can be 
materially aided by planning in advance of the work for sufficient labor 
and equipment. The energy of the men can be increased by providing 
good sleeping quarters, by maintaining a reasonable work day, by in- 
sisting on Sunday rests, by providing good food, by furnishing bathing 
and washing facilities, by eliminating unnecessary walking, by keeping 
equipment in first class working order. The energy of the wife or cook 
can be conserved by furnishing running water; by mending leaking 
pumps; by cutting down the distance to the fuel supply; by pro- 
viding facilities for washing clothes; by adding ample shelf and cup- 
board room, sinks, and pantry space; by saving steps caused by long halls, 
many doors, or distance between household facilities; by keeping the 
kitchen cool in summer, by providing a screened, cool space for prepar- 
ing vegetables during the hot weather. 

Other ways of saving energy will suggest themselves, as a better 
arrangement of fields; fewer gates; use of colony instead of individual 
stock quarters; the supplying of ample power in plowing or other farm 
work; concentrating work in farm operations to decrease supervision. 

Eliminating Unprofitable Operations.—Elimination of unprofitable 
operations is illustrated in the matter of farming hillsides so steep that 
the costs involved offset the profits which could be obtained if the same 
time and energy were expended elsewhere; in the use of steep farm roads 
where a gradual grade even at greater expense will ultimately reduce 
operating expenses more than enough to offset the cost of construction. 

Curtailing Lost Motion.—The use of inferior work stock, of poorly 
mated teams, of worn out equipment, of insufficient help, or of not 
enough capital, often cuts down profits. 

Establishing Methods to Detect Waste.—This refers to such pro- 
visions as a properly installed and properly kept system of farm books and 
records, and close study’ of all operations with a view to cutting down 
costs. Often such a system can be undertaken to marked advantage. 

Reducing Various Waste.—These are legion. Agriculture offers 
abundant examples of items that can be utilized in efforts to increase 
profits. Such things can be considered as substitution of power machin- 
ery for hand labor, use of bonus system in piece work, building fences 
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when the ground is wet and soft, timely repairing of buildings and imple- 
ments, keeping plow shares bright and sharp, using plenty of good grade 
oil on bearings, watering work stock often, especially in hot weather, 
covering sacked grain when stacked in the field, keeping mangers free of 
accumulations of dirt and dust, using straw instead of good hay for 
bedding, providing hens to pick up scattered grain, keeping a cat in the 
granary, keeping stock quarters clean, dry and sanitary, relying upon a 
good dog or two to kill rabbits, chase coyotes, protect property, kill 
gophers during irrigation or to drive cattle or sheep—these are all good 
ways to reduce operating costs. The ordering in advance of the season 
of parts to be held for emergencies or to replace those broken, the putting 
of implements in condition, the replacing of broken parts, painting wood 
greasing working surfaces, and equipping with wrenches and oil cans,— 
each is a profitable practice. The use of crude oil or distillate instead of 
wood or coal for heating and cooking is under some conditions in the 
interests of economy. 

Curtailing Wastes in Feeding Stock.—Reduction of this waste may 
be illustrated by feeding grain to work stock after they fill up on hay or 
after watering; in field-feeding stock cattle, by putting out hay in small 
piles so that all cattle will have a chance at this feed and little will thus 
be lost from trampling and dirtying; by having one man among a number 
of workmen act as feeder, so as to save wasteful feeding of pet teams; by 
the use of good hay for feed only and never for bedding; by grinding or 
soaking hard coated grains; by chopping hay for feeding purposes; by the 
use of cheaper substitutes when of equal feed value. 

Curtailing Wastes in Boarding Men.—Examples are numerous, as, 
é.g., insisting that hired cooks from time to time pick off sprouts from 
stored potatoes and onions, that potatoes be boiled unpeeled, that bread 
be cut in half slices to prevent waste, that soup bones be made into soups, 
surplus meat into hash, and waste bread into puddings, that lettuce and 
onions, because of their sedative effects, be served only at night, that men 
carry off no good food to feed stray dogs, that boiling meat occasionally 
be substituted for roast, that all meats be hung up in a cool place, pro- 
duced from flies, that hired cooks use tallow and fat instead of lard. 

Eliminating Unprofitable Investments and Surplus Labor.—This 
admonition needs no special consideration here, as the reader should 
readily find examples of conditions which, if corrected, will make for 
increased profits. 


CHAPTER XIV 
FINANCIAL FORECAST OF PROPOSED FARM PLANS 


A financial forecast, or “paper farm” as it is sometimes popularly 
called, is a try-out on paper of a proposed plan involving substantial 
money investments and transactions—a methodical predetermination, so 
far as possible, of the possibilities and probabilities of a given proposition. 

Objects of Financial Forecast.—To test a farm by paper methods 
usually gives exceedingly useful insights as to its financial feasibility, 
capital requirements, returns, limitations; into the decisions which must 
be faced; into a recognition of the amount and kinds of details that are 
likely to be met. And it provides a means of testing plans when one is 
established in a farm business, just as well as for testing proposed plans 
after a given industry has been chosen and a farm selected. 

Limitation of Financial Forecasts.—N ovices figuring from available 
tables conclude about as follows: “The profit per hen is stated to be $1 
per year. With 5,000 hens, Iam assured of a $5,000 income,” or, “beans 
yield 1,000 Ib. under the local conditions of the farm I have in mind to 
buy. They are worth 3¢ a pound on the average. They cost $20 per 
acre to produce. I can therefore obtain the gross income I desire— 
$1,200—from 120 acres.” 

In actual practice, as every practical farmer well knows, the “paper 
profits” of the paper farm turn out a good deal differently—smaller 
profits will accrue in practice where large profits show on paper, greater 
losses will occur in practice than the preliminary figuring shows. The 
reason is to be found in the occurrence of elements which can not be figured 
in a preliminary plan, as they can not be foretold with any degree of 
accuracy. Presence of destructive weeds, insect pests, or certain 
fungi may seriously curtail production of major crops. Accidents to 
machinery, to implements, to work stock, to the men or to the operator, 
may seriously cripple operations and act as definite profit reducers. 
Lack of capable help in rush seasons, when the work is most pressing, a 
cold spell when warm sunny weather is needed, or hot spells when cool 
weather is most to be desired, hot drying winds at blossoming time, and 
drouth, are definite depressors of profit. So are floods, with their atten- 
dant washing, sediment depositing, excess watering, cutting new channels, 
and changing old sources of water supplies. So is fire. So is over-pro- 
duction with attendant low prices. Then to the regular work must be 
added items of extra work around the farm which are usually overlooked 
300 
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in a preliminary study, such as time and labor spent in cleaning ditches, 
repairing levees, cleaning barns and corrals, moving stock, feeding stock, 
cutting firewood, harvesting ice, clearing roads, repairing buildings and 
fences, etc. ; 

Justification of Financial Forecasts.—When these things are pointed 
out to the operating or would-be farmer who has been taken with the 
idea of paper farming, the first query he advances is, ‘‘Then, why go to 
the work of testing out a scheme on paper?” ‘There are good reasons 
why the method is worth a trial by one investigating farming conditions, 
be he old and wise or a novice. 

Necessitates Collection of Data.—The first reason is that in trying out 
a given scheme most individuals find it both desirable and necessary to 
collect a lot of data in regard to methods of handling crops and stock, 
cost items, and the similar matters which otherwise are likely to be 
passed over as immaterial or overlooked altogether. 

Shows Probable Profits —Secondly, when a given scheme is thoroughly 
tested out on paper it falls into one of three classes; it shows a profit, it 
shows a loss, or it falls on a deadline between profit and loss. Since a 
“paper farm” even if rightly worked out shows profits usually in excess 
_ of what can be obtained in actual practice, it is evident that those schemes 
which show a loss may be condemned at once, while those on the deadline 
had also better be discarded unless there are ways of reorganizing under 
a plan permitting more than average success. Therefore, as a general 
_ rule, by this kind of planning one can reduce his scheme down to a con- 
sideration of only those which indicate a possible paper profit. 

Indicates Reasons for Limitations —Lastly, the trial test may prove 
a means of finding out the weak spot in the plan. It may be that 
prices asked are too high for the land, or that too much equipment is 
needed, or that the land is so far from market that transportation costs 
are prohibitive. 

Use of Financial Forecast Usually Worth While.—It is, therefore, very 
_ desirable to test out in this way any scheme whether it be large or small, 
contemplated or acquired, for crop production or animal industry. 

Actual Practice Likely to Vary from Paper Plans.—The financial 
forecast is, however, but a method of studying farm businesses—prospec- 
tive or actual. In actual practice a prearranged farming plan cannot be 
adhered to strictly. New influencing factors will occur, warranting 
changes from the preconceived plan. A subsequent change from crops 
to live stock, or in the type of crop or live stock farming, as from beans to 
wheat, or from dairying to sheep; a delay in operations because of labor 
troubles or late rains or heavy weed growth or accidents to men, work 
stock, or implements; unexpected occurrence of disease or insects; an 
unforeseen need for home production of stock feeds; a need to curtail 
expenses; an unlooked for rise in seed, feed, or supply prices;—these are 
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items that illustrate the limitations. The paper farm does, however, help 
a beginner to realize something of what he must look for in farming. It 
aids him to plan his future operations more intelligently. It assists him 
to discard the less profitable ventures. It offers a means of analyzing a 
going concern, to effect savings in overlapping enterprises, to stop 
gaps responsible for losses, to make adequate use of land, labor, and 
capital, 


Procedure in Making up a Financial Forecast 


The kind of information sought in drawing up a farm on paper will 
naturally determine the method of procedure. In any event a full 
description of the property and plan should precede any financial studies. 

Description of the Property.—The first step in drawing up a paper 
plan means getting a statement of the soil, typography, market, climatic, 
social, and other important conditions. To secure information to this 
end, full use should be made of local publications like those of boards of 
trade, chambers of commerce, State departments such as Commissions 
of Agriculture and State Experiment Stations, and of all federal publica- 
tions having a bearing upon the place in question, such as the Federal 
Farm Management surveys, the forestry reports, the U. 8. D. A. Soil 
Surveys, and the U.S. D. A. Quadrangles. The initial statement should 
cover: 

1. The locality in general. 

2. The farm in particular according to the principles set forth in 
Chapter IV on “Selecting the Farm.” 

The description will be illuminated and rendered more interesting 
if photographs and maps are incorporated. 

A good, clean-cut map of the property in mind should be drawn to as 
large a scale as possible and with clear indication of the various fence 
lines, ditch lines, buildings, soil types, and other factors of importance. 
It is well to exhibit contours and set down acreages. If the land has 
been in crops and the data can be secured, it would be well to show 
yields for as many years back as possible, with prices received and cost of 
production. 

This map is preferably drawn on the tracing paper from which Van 
Dyke negatives are made, from which in turn as many white prints can 
be run off as may be desired. This is a distinct advantage where it is 
planned to carry on the operations for several years, as copies can be 
made, one for each year, and all bound together, giving a history of the 
work of the farm from one year to another. 

The Plan of Work.—The proposed plan of conducting the farm should 
be written out in full. The mere act of visualizing the proposed business 
and mentally going over it step by step is good preliminary training for 
. actual operations. If the farm is a going concern, the present method of 
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handling should be described, together with observations covering present 
status and whether good or bad results are traceable to past handling. 
If overstocking has injured pastures, if neglect has caused a setback in 
orchard trees, if soil conditions have become bad, if stock is inbred, if 
soil erosion is occurring; these facts should be noted, and comments 
added covering recommendations for changes in existing methods. 

Where the business is a new one, as in developing bare land, all pos- 
sible types of farming should be considered, and the advantages and ob- 
jections carefully studied and weighed from the standpoints of personal 
desire, available capital, capacity of the farm, profitableness, home and 
speculative values. Much thought can well be spent investigating all 
possible enterprises and combinations of enterprises which appear prom- 
ising in developing the farm plan. 

Once the plan of campaign is decided upon, a detailed calendar of 
operations should be drawn up, to assist in estimating equipment needs 
and in checking conflicts or lapses in the farm work, to determine labor 
requirements, and to summarize for closer study. 

The Necessary Equipment.—The equipment should be looked into. 
In the case of an established business this means taking an inventory of 
what is on hand, with special investigation of its condition. To this list 
should be added a full statement setting forth the amount, kind, and 
quality of all additional necessary or desirable equipment. 

For new businesses, to be built up on bare land, the determination of 
equipment requires care in selecting only what is needed for the type of 
farming to be followed and in observing the limitations of capital, local 
custom, personal taste, and size of outfit. 

The determination of equipment needs should include: 

1. A complete list of all buildings and structures, number, type, size, 
construction, and materials. 

2. A full list of implements and machinery requirements, to care 
properly for crops, stock, and chores, and to insure proper upkeep of 
land, buildings, fences, water supply, and working equipment. 

3. A list of special equipment needed in the dairy, poultry plant, 
orchard, vegetable garden, or in producing or caring for special crops 
and stock products. 

The Financial Test.—Study of the financial side should be delayed 
until the conditions surrounding the property are well known, the plan of 
conducting the farm business carefully worked out, and the equipment 
needs fully determined. When these matters have been attended to, 
the time is ripe for the financial test. Several steps are involved, the 
order being that which makes for ease in studying rather than the natural 
inclination to attempt an immediate answer of “ What is this plan capable 
of making in the way of profit?” Much calculating is needed before the 
answer to this question can be given, 
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The calculations should include several important financial phases: 

1. Costs of Equipment.—A careful determination of the costs of the 
equipment. These cost data should be very complete as shown by cor- 
rectly made detailed computations based on prevailing prices. The cost 
of each building should be figured separately, so too the costs of work 
stock, tractor, or other motive power, the costs of all live stock other than 
work stock, the cost of each implement or item of machinery, the costs of 
special equipment carried out to include such things as brooms, pitch- 
forks, buckets, etc. Pipe for conveying water for domestic or stock 
uses, sewer pipe, and fencing are also to be included. 

2. Costs of Establishing the Business—The cost of establishing the 
business is a determination of the period which must elapse when taking 
over a partly developed business or starting with bare land from the 
time of taking hold until the business has reached a point when the plans 
can be considered as fully matured. The time which must elapse 
varies with different businesses. With many annual field crops, the 
business can be fully established in a year’s time. The same is often 
true of the range cattle business, with certain poultry plants, and in 
establishing a dairy on land already in crops. Alfalfa, on the other hand, 
requires 2 and sometimes 3 years before it can be safely turned over for 
pasture purposes; the planting of vineyards necessitates an interval of 
3 or 4 years, and of deciduous fruits 6, 7, 8 years or even more, before these . 
types of farming may be considered as established. Other considerations 
also influence, such as the necessity of clearing or reclaiming land; of 
breeding up stock to obtain the desired number fully to equip the business; 
of making necessary improvements, such as road building, draining, 
protection from overflow, of increasing productivity, of removing alkah, 
of subduing hardpan. 

During this period of development, funds must be forthcoming for all 
the years to elapse before the business becomes self-sustaining, to 
meet charges for materials, labor, feed, taxes, insurance, living, personal 
expenses, interest on mortgages or deferred payments, land payments 
falling due, repairs and parts, and operating incidentals. 

In taking hold of undeveloped land, allowance must be made for a 
period sufficient to erect buildings and fences, prepare for planting, buy 
equipment, and get things under way for a start at actual crop or stock 
production. 

3. Costs of the Established Business.—A determination of capital needs 
after the business is’ established involves items such as labor, feed, 
seed, fertilizer, sacks, boxes, twine, taxes, insurance, replacement of 
stock, rent of machinery, marketing costs, contract work—baling, 
threshing, cutting wood, constructing buildings—personal expenses, 
incidentals as axle grease, blacksmith coal, stock salt, stock medicines, 
etc., repairs and parts, upkeep of buildings, fences and other improvements. 
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4. Interest on the Investment.—If money is borrowed or if interest is 
demanded from the business for all capital invested, a determination is 
made of the amount based on the size of the investment at a fair rate 
of interest and the sum figured into the totals. 

If the study is designed to find out how far the business is capable 
of meeting all justifiable financial obligations, charges should be added 
to cover interest on moneys invested and replacement of capital reduced 
by depreciation. This part can be omitted if the test is to be confined 
to a determination of actual capital needs only. Sums, then, are included 
to cover immediate replacements only. 

5. The Safety Factor—As described in chapter on “Capital Require- 
ments,”’ the safety factor should also be considered in connection with 
paper testing on farm plans, and a figure added to cover this item, if 
there are factors which can not be forecast with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy. 

6. Income Possibilities —A determination of the income. The income 
possibilities should be worked out for both (a) the period from time of 
taking hold until the business is established, and (b) for average years 
after the business is fully under way. 

Usually the expenses exceed the receipts during periods of develop- 
ment, but whatever is available constitutes a sum which can be applied 
to the reduction of the total capital needs. 

Income should be carefully and conservatively figured, to cover 
both sales and exchanges, and differences in the inventory. The business 
should be credited with all it produces that has a selling value either 
immediate or later. 

Increase in the producing power of the land will be taken care of 
in crediting greater yields, whether this be due to improving fertility 
conditions, to growing trees, to establishing perennial crops, to pro- 
viding a better plant environment as by irrigation, drainage or, to reduc- 
tion of erosion, removal of alkali, protection from flooding, ete. The 
costs of this work, should of course appear in the estimates of expenses. 
For this reason indirect profits resulting from enhanced land values may 
be ignored. On the other hand, if. the plan is a study of a proposed 
development scheme having sale of the property as the goal, the effect 
of the contemplated plan upon market prices and its ability to increase 

_ the selling value are of considerable moment. 

In figuring incomes, crops retained for seed purposes, or young 

_ stock for breeding or replacement purposes, are often deducted from the 
statement of possible sales. If this method is pursued, care should be 
exercised to relieve the account of, corresponding expenses, or else a 
duplication will occur. 

When making a financial test covering the justification of the 


entire business, the safer, and more scientific way is to charge under 
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expenses all the needs of the business—seed, feed, young stock, etc., 
at farm prices whether these are to be purchased or home raised, and to 
credit it under income with all it produces. Such a method brings out 
in a clear, concise way the totals involved in the conduct of the business 
and makes possible a study of the expenses and income producing ~ 
possibilities of the different departments involved. 

When the determination is to be confined to an estimate of capital 
needs, the replacement feature can be handled by deducting from the out- 
put such feed, seed, stock, ete. as are needed for home use. 

7. Interest and Depreciation.—Items of interest and depreciation are to 
be handled for the period after the business is established in the same 
manner as described for the years of development. The same objects of 
study will also rule, 7.e., to include all items if the study is to cover the 
entire business possibilities of the farming plans; or else, if the test is to be 
one of determining actual capital needs, to ignore all but the sums act- 
ually required to keep the business going. 

Summing Up.—The next step consists in bringing together the various 
items for summing up the total and net investment requirements. This 
is figured from the expense items and possible income. With these data 
in completed form it is now possible to estimate the rate of returns upon 
the investment and to determine the actual producing value of the 
property. It is to this point that the previous work has all been tending. 

Reviewing the Test—The last step is a review of the entire proposed 
plan, a weighing of the advantages and objections, and the making of a 
final decision as to whether or not the scheme is worth while. Here is 
included the increased market value of the plant resulting from the pro- 
posed activities. Here is consideration of alternative plans, as leasing 
out or selling. And now that the plan has been fully worked out, it 
should be subjected to rechecking and reconsideration. If the profit is 
unsatisfactory a change may be possible in equipment costs by substi- 
tuting cheaper equipment or by practicing greater economies in construct- 
ing buildings or in the plan of work, or by curtailing operating expenses, 
or by leasing in whole or in part instead of buying, or by developing better 
marketing plans. ; 

The paper testing of a farm has great possibilities, and, moreover is 
both interesting and instructive. 

Example of a Financial Forecast——An example of the method of 
testing the financial side of a proposed farm business may perhaps be here 
inserted to advantage. It illustrates the need and scope of detail in 
testing proposed businesses and the procedure in testing financial pos- 
sibilities and capital needs of a selected business. 

Reverting to an Example Used Earlier —Continuing with the 60-acre 
ranch, described as an example of how to estimate equipment (see pages 
202 to 206) a summary of costs figures out as shown below, 1915 data 
being used as representative of pre-war or normal times. 
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Net Cost of Establishing Business. Cost of Equipping.—The cost of equipping, 





including 
Bee ORUCT Gta er PER am ey ci Srgcpe We, A eevee A Wy oc oh | $ 5,000 
al) CLG eats bt ry eave ty ott AMER. Gg), x ete dus cro. 4,000 
$ 9,000 
Equipment (as shown in detail on pages 209 to 212)......... 5,537 
OUT ibeaieta oy RSS ae a en een ee Oa $14 537 


Time of Taking Hold.—Time of taking hold is August 1, so as to have sufficient 
time to put up buildings and fences, put in ditch gates, check land, and have things 
in readiness to sow alfalfa seed and set out trees in February. Two horses to be 
bought at once, together with sufficient feed to keep these horses. Two extra horses 
are to be hired to haul building materials and to prepare land for planting. No live 
stock to be purchased until feed is ready. Other two horses not to be purchased 
until business is established. 

Figuring back from February 1, when land must be seeded, and assuming work days 
available as follows: 

January—20 
December—20 
November—22 
October—24 
September—30 


must begin work of checking by August 15. 


Cost of Labor for Structures.—Roughly estimated, depending of course on 


_ the men, three men (carpenter and two helpers) should put up the buildings 


needed at once, 7.e., dwelling, barn, and ditch gates, in 40 working days. At 
$4.50 for carpenter and $2.50 for helpers, this work will cost $360. The fencing 
and other buildings will be erected while the alfalfa is getting established—an 
extra man being hired to help on this work. The structures, other than dwell- 
ing and barn, will require additional help to the extent of $200, 80 days at $2.50 
per day—carpenter’s helper—of which $25 is for ditch gate construction, $60 
on fences, $25 on fruit shed, $25 on sewer and piping, and balance on field 
shelters, hog pens and milk barn. Total for labor........................ $560 
Cost of Rented Work Stock.—Considering hiring of extra stock and 4 horse serap- 
er to do checking at 14 acre per day—120 days needed to check the acreage—two 
head of stock and harness at $1.00 and 25 ¢ PendaystOn scrapenaa eee nae $270 
Cost of Surveying.—Surveying—two days at $8........................ re 16 
Cost of Horse Feed.—Feed for horses from August 1 to May 1 (when first hay 
cutting is made): 
Owned stock at 20 lb. of hay, and 10 lb. barley, when working 
Hay—240 days at 40 lb. = 5 ton at $10 = $50 
Barley—150 days at 20 lb. = 3,600 Ib. at $26 = 39 (Includes 10 days haul- 
; — ing supplies and 20 
$89 days on intercrops) 
Hired stock 
40 lb. hay for 150 days = 3 ton at $10 


$30 (hired by month) 


20 Ib. barley for 120 days = 2,400 lb. at $26 = 31 

; $61 

: otal feed for stock until haying time. ...50:.20..-+s«cabuewdnteleneci. $150 
Stock is not to be placed on the alfalfa until it is 2 years old; or if planted in Feb- 


ary, 1918, not to be pastured until April, 1920—thus 32 months must elapse until 
usiness is fully established. 
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Expenses During Period of Establishing.—Expenses to be provided during this 
time are: 


Living and salary of foreman 32 months at $110.......... $3 ,520.00 
Some barley for stock—say 500 lb. each annually, 1,000 lb. 

for 2: years, 2,000 by atit2o per tones. 4 ren ei eee 26.00 
Taxes, at 1 per cent of land value and improvements, $14,600 

for:32, months: ee ee ee, ee Oe 388.00 
Blacksmith and repairs at $25 annually.................. 60.00 
‘Alfalfajseed—35 acres at. $3.4... fe mieed see 105.00 
Extra labor—during haying at $96 peryear............... 192.00 
Baling alfalia—-2S0 tomartn glee: see eee ia eae  oieie eee rae 490.00 
Insurance to be carried on buildings at 75¢ per $100 for 

AVeTAPerOL OL HOO TOR, Orveatse aa: cee setae eee ra itt eae 15.00 
Water—2 years at $2 per acre, $120 per year............. 240.00 
Incidentals at $50 per year—32 months (axle grease, minor 

Lepaits; SLOP mMNaLerials)| sy .c.c ae cis usr eke eee ee 100.00 
OM Ge EXP CNSES crop pearly yout sie neaes dertiee Scere eae eee ee 30.00 

OGL "ORPEMSE\. trent eet ws rok are eee eRe ee oe ee $ 6162.00 


Returns During Period of Establishing. 

From corn land (2 acres) and 34 of fruit land (12 acres) 
available for 2 years—can be used for tomatoes, beans, 
corn, sugar beets, or other high value crops; estimated 
returns above seed, material, and extra help to grow and 





sell crop ab $35 per acre per yearck. serie. wee ose $ 980.00 
For hay—first season........ 100 tons 
second season...... 200 tons 
300 tons 
Less horse needs and reserves 20 (5 tons first year, 15 
Sas tons second year) 
Available for sale............ 280 tons 
WOT Deed ere cuc che i Aer ee $8 
$2 , 240 2,240.00 
PLOtaL TECOLDIES wore aiscaaus unit abet cle ee rere ee ee $3 , 220.00 
Net Needs During Period of Establishing. 
Labor: (construction) ieee. arn Ge ete te. Eee aan en $ 560.00 
Labor (haying)...4i ok 2 J OR Ree eee 192.00 
Horsedbire:4. 2624.64 4. Ja Se 2A eee eae 270.00 
SUT VE VS 2. o:ssilarehe yc te sng POEs aoe Su se ee 16.00 
Horse feed....naidicen cdi geen Aas, Sal s See ee ee 176.00 
DAVIN oie ai ene oes AA ys Re Ae Se ee 3,520.00 
Tawzésr.4 ion’ SR, os «PR ee eh a 388.00 
Blacksmithyaindirepaitss si... ene es eee eee 60.00 
Seed sadicrenveginels <i, RRM.. 4. ene eee ih Cina ee 105.00 
Insurances cic eae Soe ae a ee eee 15.00 
Waterzssc. wd tae il ste See.. < oc Re to 240.00 
Baling. «ors .orc mse 58 ates a Reape eas ea ec a er 490.00 
Incidenttales 48 £20 Bien? Se See es ne oe ee 100.00 
Office:expenide: i, 2B. £5 Sei ee es ee eee 30.00 
Total néeds-cdxs 5.) 0id oe A ee ee 6,162.00 
Less retuins) £03 bor A A See A ee 3,220.00 
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Operating Costs After the Business is Established.—Labor Needs 
(Determined from a calendar of operations) 
Outside of operator’s work. 
General work—480 man days at $2...................08- $ 960.00 


Fruit harvest 

:, Pickin eal mons! at b4 Oras LOM G) LONSi meee deena a 240.00 
; Picking up prunes at $6 per dry ton, 30 tons............ 180.00 
Ro talela borsmeed saresante culate voiete as arose oa EE $1,380.00 
; Horse Feed 


All hay raised 
Should feed some barley when haying, hauling, or doing 
heavy work. 
Extra work 
Hauling fruit 
Renovating alfalfa and corn land 
Haying—506 10 hr. horse days, 10 lb. barley per head 


Tens 


re CUITES 255 CONG a bah 2O seen ect eases ois sia ae a $ 62.50 
Stock Feed. 
Dairy 
Fed 4 lb. concentrates for 300 days = 12,000 lbs. or 6 ton 
UPAVELEay CxOLe PaO Garene werner are eis: fet ocho eae 180.00 
dB NAUEy yo. comic bar oeeaa ee MOLE one eee $26.00 
Beety pill p meee terest = co Semel serene. 26.00 
IBY es shed aonicRocd GENE Cael RE NER PO 2 30.00 
Mir Cin ser tier oet ners Cees Cake we yet asa Nownepe 40.00 
' SHOLtS aeser ae irr che sedis aus ei reisra tel: 32.00 
. INTEND CoO Re TC OC ee $30.00 
Hogs 
Require at 2 per cent live weight for growing stock 325 lb. 
of stam, or for 100 pigs, 32/500) lb: at $100)... 1... 325.00 
Feed for pigs to weaning age at $2.00 per litter, 20 litters 40.00 
Feed for sows at 44 per cent, 400 lb. at 14 per cent = 2 |b. 
< 365 = 730 lb: < 10 = 7,300 Ib. at $1.00........... 73.00 
Feed for boar at 2 per cent on 500 lb. 10 Ib. X 365 days = 
3,650 Ib. at $1.00....... i: SRS AS 2 cenit ie 36.00 
PROTA ORNS Wale Geert teNceces ri siavic ote ctcar asin uy ccorelfolke ck: $474.00 
: Seed, Fertilizer, etc. 
: Cover crop seed for trees at $2 per acre................. 40.00 
; ECU MOIAC OLMBA~ACTES SB t-2OsCiusrn bo suawcteuotusgueueic how c aes Suave .50 
Seed for renewing alfalfa—winter pastured by hogs 5 acres 
SG) MBS 0 GG cree iced 6 Gr coeercnc ee cret creek HERG eR nun Lo Fae te 15.00 
WECECADIETSCCUS memict mara ten wa cumae hres one setacis.s ise eieesdit sre ® 5.00 
$60.50 
Ler ra blOnEWALber OOLACTES a Unps: pee Mickel sls maleate oa. 120.00 
Sacks twine pWOXCSeLGamemcmirs a eat las te -Peletel.te oe stsieideiats none 
Other material 
ASE ITN LSS g 001%) Cre Be tebe Sic RCP bs Pas oie Ch asa Sener $10.00 


SPER gn Sdoodo 60 Cog Oo GOR DOO DO CII ICICI Rain Cece 10.00 


$20.00 
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TOBEOS oon c ok Ss eh has ar es RO OT ee RS Pee $240.00 
Insurance. 

Only ‘on buildings. 07.0 eee Cee ee eee $22.50 
Replacement of Stock 

I cow no" calvestraised)) Sea saan ee ee tee ee 85.00 
Rent of Extra Machinery 

Silo cutter and engine at $3.00 for 2 days................ 6.00 
Cost of Marketing. 

Dues to almond association at 1.1¢ per pound............ $132.00 
Cost of Contract Work. 

Bahng Si tonsrati pi ornate een. ae ee ees 142.00 
SOUGTY oe Oe ee a Eg COTO TE Ae ee 720.00 
OP COLL DENSE ee Che FO ee Te ae Se EECA ti 50.00 
Incidentals.—As axle grease, minor repairs, shop material, etc. 50.00 
Summary of Operating Needs 

Labor...) 444 nes eh Ake ees, Sens ee tee $1,380.00 

Horse feeds. 0.2 $8548 Satta ets. oe eee ee 63 . 00 

Stock feeds eS sk ckee a We ee ane ee ee 654.00 

Deed; Cb6 5, Facey ti auc ite tee RR OE eee at ee ane 61.00 

Other material? OY Pe ee ee ee eee 20.00 

nnigation water.esss scat) eee oe eee ee 120.00 

PAXES See he ne 6 Od TS OAR Oe es Seen od ae wl ae 240.00 

Insurances: 2 82 oc a hod ten eee ene eee oe ee ee 23.00 

Replacement of stock#=). + #: sates Taha none a eee 85.00 

Rentiof extratmachineryae sacs ne ot ee eee 6.00 

Cost of marletingset ae se te nee ee ee mabe 132.00 

Contract! work: seco eee eer oe eee 142.00 

Dalaryei Pee feria Nesta de na Qeeues Sey ens ae en 720.00 

Office expenge:s.2 006.66 aah oe oe ae ee eee 50.00 

Incidentals St. Sera he. ole ee eee, ee ee 50.00 

Total ¢ so. \ie Se ea ney ee re ee $3 , 746.00 


Determining Income.—What income should be obtained from the dairy and how is 
it figured? 

Dairy.—Ten dairy cows, if fairly good, will give 20 lb. of 3.8 per cent milk for 
300 milking days, 6,000 lb.=750 gal. Whole milk pays better than butterfat 
hence— 


pale Omni Docks tan Seni See Re eee $115.00 

Calfcsold iat $3..0.08s5.c teeter ee ie oa ee eee 5.00 

Returns ipericows . Ae caen fencing. oe ae Le eee $120.00 

Or Tevumms Grom herd aes eee erent ee PRA Re oe $1,200.00 

Bailes 1 GO Web ee ate tees oe ere ee eny x and owe ee 40.00 

Returns rom airy eerie a ee eee ete ene $1,240.00 

Swine.—What is the basis of figuring and the gross returns from the swine? 

10 sows at 2 litters x 5 pigs = 100 pigs, less 2 gilts retained = 

98'pigstat 180 Ib. = 17,640 lbvat S¢7.25 4. eee $1,311.00 

1 old®sow s0ld.400 lobo atid ta wasnt caterer rei ten eae eens 20.00 


———— 


Total.swine. returns 2. 6 .:/..neis oslo tartare teen eeene $1,331.00 





Sy oe i ae 
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Hay.—How much pasture is needed for the live stock? 
11 acres for cows and bull—April 1-December 1 
10 sows at 400 Ib. = 4,000 lb. 
50 pigs at 180 lb. =9,000 lb. 





13,000 Ib. at 1 ton per acre = 614 acres for sows. 
How many horses must be kept? Four. 
What will the hay needs be? 
Hay for- dairy 
20 Ib. per head (11 head) for 120 days = 1314 tons for dairy = 214 acres 
Hay for horses 
4 head at 20 lb. for 365 days = 15 tons = 21% acres 
or, a total alfalfa acreage of 2214 acres. 
Any hay for sale? 
Thirty-five acres in alfalfa and but 2214 acres needed, hence, 1234 acres of 
hay for sale at 6 tons = 7614 tons at $8 = $612. 
Almonds.—What returns may be expected from 10 acres of almonds? 
1,200 lb. X 10 acres X 14¢ = $1,480 
Prunes.—What returns may be expected from 10 acres of prunes? 
6,000 Ib. X 10 acres X 4¢ = $2,400 
Total Returns.—What total returns from the ranch? 





AAO Seem Se Maan ee EO, oS ha 5. $1,480 
dU SA J 8 Ea, Pye Se oe ae a 2,400 
LATE Veer Per et S15 Re Wain sitis Seta MA bo Add ooae: 1,240 
HLOpS Gee Moe ess Say Pend tes oe Se la Mis ous a ieooL 
BH GLa Manoel. Roms s eee tes aia. Ah, OSE, AG 612 

$7 ,063 


Net Income.—We are now in a position to determine the rate of interest payable 
on the total investment; the investment if interest is added at 6 per cent compounded 
annually for use of all moneys needed to bring the business to a self-supporting state; 
and lastly what can be paid for land if owner (a) is satisfied with 4 per cent, or (b) if 
he demands 10 per cent returns, presupposing that all other items remain the same, 

Investment.—The total investment when investment is taken with interest com- 
pounded amounts to: 


LOOSE oe LAs OS CE, Ee ee ee $14,598 
SE CRCGU Als nnn Merten ct Gait alt tet ek! fo 2,942 
TRIGA, 08 ee CRE a De $17,540 
SeoSS SILC OLLO MMMM At rhb ict Ae ales ereiatic avis o> Hoo Rae ae eke ath ke 7,063 
Orie Eas RTCMDCUAO MER PWN Ma Medi st iciatns hey sc. odes « oaiee Bon 3,746 
MU CLOM CC wee Ne omer ce A huis sr cit Pietoraehiswens okonctaeT: $3 , 317 
Depreciation.—Rate of depreciation to be charged: 
[BGT fa Sek a na a ven a ee $ 0 
saildings=—-3 440 atii percents», daryea hoki trac As « euckeoes cee 72 
Menves 2446 aiib per Cen bs vucvi inc tie Sa wed Ui scnddie Lich doele wt 23 
Workstock=-$600 at,12 per cents... 4 .c.4 0004 sae chets dela oe dimmed st 72 
*Dairy cows and bull 
*Poultry 
*Swine 


a 





*Covered in replacement of stock and shown in income or operating expense. 
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Implements and machinery $809 at 10 per cent...........+-+++- 81 
Miscellaneous equipment 

$460 at 1O;per cemt ace. smemt- 6 ie wim = reer einai] omer teeyeteals 46 

T16ah 25 percent. close ee cere = ett etree tier anal TateMerre 29 

Tools $107 -at.10-ner @ent,..c. 2c ay a Seas ge ee 11 

Trees (estimated cost $3,000 + 50 years’ life).............+--- 60 

Totaleeies oc/ arn bite hits elon ee Oe eee eel ae $394 


Rate of Interest on Investment.—$3,317 less $394 depreciation = $2,923 as interest 
on investment. This is nearly 17 per cent on investment, and if man is owner he 
also receives salary item. Based on no compounding of interest. 

Investment by Periods.—The investment by years is: 


Meee eee 








Item (a) (b) (c) 

DbANGh seen fees Cee oc A Ie es ee Oo eer pt lee $ 9,100 
Buildings Yo. (/2acss2g denen sath sae a saga! 34 1,146 $ 294 
ENCES! ee etek oo. 0eho ic Se rd ee es ee Ae. estes 95 | $ 371 
Work stocks ° Je. ew. Se a ee eee: 600 
Tarverstock: wen, deltas ahr eue, Suet tee suey sate ane terereari 25 1,180 
if ovo} cen ana | 4 et, ARNE eicmy Go rie ce moocr oe cot 107 
(Mabikemone cia. sae een PRAWNS oho Here nT cocci 385 
Ornamentals nee: + o.aeie seen acer saan Menotye se ae 10 
Miscellaneoustequipment:...- 00s). one naa seer = or 219 357 
Implements and machinery........------+sseeeeseees 809 
Tsibor(GOmstructiom’) scr ge sere es eee eke te are terest tts 410 75 75 
Daborg(baying)st 6) occ aie-ceee serene Pear ae: 96 96 
Surveying....... Se eS ee eee 16 
Stocks feed ea. ok Wtwsctee ate ceieu ine te wee Ee niooces 150 13 13 
Gaedts Oe aia racichk ciisen batieb de sae taco eee: 105 
Wintet ck acta citer a acne ea ia fle Ee ies er ea 120 120 
TaxveS fe cersaide ahaha “acct ot cgke bien ace Rut ees a eae ens 96 146 146 
Blacksmith and! Tepaiws: <a. see csreeusle Nee te te ots te rere 30 15 15 
Abelha: kare as ae RTS OeRMIN Bos ouyS Orato niG ons < 15 
ined hBtOGlehs oA ta, on icckttc ae re Sa tone Cee eee note ee 270 
ental OLemMacChinery cman qas ie seem sree sreecae ne rere 
Contraction scheme reco nion SNe ein ke Re 245 245 
Office-expenked.... p.a.0250 05 ys ees eS se ees 10 10 10 
1 Waves(o (sv also (pee A ie IA oda OS LATS PANGS Greig Sicko orcs 50 25 25 
Salary coats coe dked oaa cece Oe ene tohahs as cls eens 880 1,320 | 1,320 

Mo ball eco. ok sin te ok opccss< Evra ee oe ee eee oe _..|$14,413 | $2,436 | $3,911 








(a) Preliminary period, April 1—August 1—(8 months) 
(b) April 1—April 1 (12 month) 
(c) April 1-April 1 (12 month) 
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(a) (6) (c) 
TounlEyes se Sew se coe eae Sethe ome $14,413 $2 , 436 $3,911 
JR CtHURBATS. 5 oR ere ee leseeReR eae eather 0 1,250* UOMO 
Actualicashimeeds: a). arieeiertees $14,413 $1,186 $1,941 
Compounding Interest. 
: interest: aio pekicenuOl perloda(d) maaeiene sie siete «laches $ 576 
; vest men tape ginmin pymertO Ca ) meme et te tee ices atoidtn che tors ete: « 14,989 
: (Chyailiall ancreree stoye- qareraterelN((D), gic oa eae ene Ook boon od eemeo aes tee) BERENS) 
: Trrweccmentrendrot Herod tit ac ok) chee cee ste us wen « 16,175 
; Interested br GhpeLACeMu Ol pPerlods (Gear cre sues +1 ieerere stella -c- 971 
; Inveshmentiperinnin gro fsperOds (C)se amiss ene eae le letercete 17,146 
; Canitalamecdsponiperioda(e)it taste pride it aeistseiscl iat aya lve 1,941 
Interestsationpen cent; pet Period, (C)ipmga it cichede sterile ster tare 1,145 
lives timentthyy MEMES tablished seunmireiteeais) saci ckctivis «clepecne sat $ 20,232 


Land Values. 
(a) Since [and represents $9,000 of $20,232, rest of investment is $11,232 
Interest at 4 per cent on this = $448 
$2,923 less $449 = $1,474 as interest on land 
$1,474 + 4 X 100 per cent = land worth $36,850, or $614 per acre with 
improvements. 
(b) Interest at 10 per cent on $11,232 = $1,123 
$2,923 less $1,123 = $1,800 interest on land, or at 10 per cent, land is 
worth $18,000 = #300 per acre. 
Note difference when borrowing capital vs. charging no interest for own capital 
i.e., costs $20,232 — 17,540 = $2,692 increase 


2 ee Ce Te ge 


. *From corn land and intercrops in orchard................... $ 490 
From hay land (100 tons less 5 tons horse needs) 95 tons at $8 760 





$1,250 
; **Fyom corn land and intererops in orchard................... $ 490 
; From hay land (200 tons less 15 tons horse feed and reserves) 
fea aC Ri ek a eng nea ay Ll ae 1,480 





CHAPTER XV 
FARM MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


Farm management surveys are conducted along three general lines: 

(a) To provide a financial analysis of the year’s business of selected 
farms. 

(b) To determine, from farmer’s estimates, cost of production. 

(c) To obtain information regarding farm practices. 

Warren in a Cornell University publication hassummed up ina clear and 
concise way the objects of agricultural surveys, the importance of knowing 
the normal, the facts that can be determined by studying farms, the relative 
costs of surveys, their limitations, and the order in which they should 
be done. In his summary a brief historical sketch of the development of 
statistical agricultural surveys is included. He also discusses the accu- 
racy of the survey method. As to methods, Warren points out the neces- 
sity of a definite object, the limiting of the scope -of the survey, the 
complete filling of each record, and the general organization of the party 
and the conduct of its work. He ends with a study of the data them- 
selves. The bulletin is a well presented discussion of agricultural 
surveys.77 

Purposes of Farm Management Surveys.—More in detail, the pur- 
poses of these surveys—sometimes called “farm business analysis sur- 
veys’’—are (a) to determine the fundamental factors which make some 
farms of an area more profitable than others—such factors as utilization 
of land area, sources of income, operating expenses, crop yields, and live 
stock production; (b) to determine the standards of operation for the 
farms of various types and sizes, such as the proper distribution of invest- 
ment, efficiency of man and horse labor, ete; (c) to study the various forms 
of land tenure; (d) to determine the yearly variations of profit on indivi- 
dual farms and on regional groups of farms; (e) to determine, as far as 
practicable, the effect of such factors as paisa market prices, crop 
yields live stock losses, etc., upon profits and upon the magnitude of the 
affected enterprises over a pea of years. 

Method of Making Farm Management Surveys. —By the survey 
method, qualified investigators visit growers in selected districts, and, 
~ with blanks prepared previously, seek by questions to draw fort the 
; 314 
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desired data. These are recorded as given, and later tabulated for the. 
deducing of conclusions. In farm business analyses, investigators at- 
tempt to gather definite figures covering the previous year; in cost of 
production studies, the questioning aims to develop estimates of usual 
or normal costs and activities. 

Use of the Survey Method for Collecting Farm Management 
Data.—The survey method has been used extensively by the Office of 
Farm Management of the United States Department of Agriculture and 
by a number of state colleges. 

This type of investigation has been conducted throughout the country 
with marked uniformity. Its use has been brought about principally by 
the cooperative methods used by the Federal Office of Farm Management 
in furnishing colleges and other institutions with practically all the blanks, 
together with the publication in 1915, by the Office, of Farmer’s Bulletin 
661, “A Method of Analyzing the Farm Business.” 

Its use can be defended on the grounds that it is a saver of costs and 
time, and that, if a sufficient number of records are taken, it is a reason- 
ably accurate index of existing conditions. 

A discussion of the accuracy of the survey data and deductions, with a 
justification of the survey method, is given by Spillman in a publication 
of the Office of Farm Management.”® 

Personal Opinion Concerning Farm Management Surveys.—My own 
conclusions covering a rather complete study of farm management sur- 
veys is that the greatest value lies in furnishing information upon what is 
being done in given localities; they present a picture of agriculture in each 
community studied. Perhaps their greatest value lies in educating the 
investigator. And at that, a man to do farm management survey work 
must have had adequate farm contact and training to insure successful 
taking of records. The requirements include tact in dealing with far- 
mers, ability to draw out the necessary information, intelligence and in- 
dustry in filling out and interpreting findings. 

Much interpretation is needed, as the influence of: war conditions, 
hail storms, labor, loss through epidemics, etc.; more interpretation than 
a layman can give. 

Farm management survey data provide valuable material for purely 
scientific analysis. ‘They may be of small interest or value to the active 
farm manager, except as general rules or basic principles, yet the mere 
furnishing of data to the farm management surveyor may be a happy 
stimulus to the farmer. Question and answer compel him to make a 
mental review of his affairs; this often means a new perspective, perhaps 
for the first time a good look at his operations from a business point of 
view. A good illustration of this reaction upon farmers interviewed™and 
their neighbors is found in the numbers whom the surveys have set to 
doing something in the way of farm bookkeeping. 
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Single Year vs. Continuous Records.—Out of the experiences in con- 
ducting farm management surveys two lines of investigation have 
developed: 

I. An investigation which covers a study of farms for a single year. 

2. Studies of the same farm carried over a period of successive years. 

Experience shows that each of these types of study has its value, 
depending upon the information desired and the type of farming under 
consideration. 

Surveys Are Based on Farmers’ Estimates.—Farm management 
surveys must be conducted with great care, and the results used with 
caution. Being a compilation of farmers’ estimates, the possibility 
of error is greater than in industrial cost accounting studies. To insure 
reasonable accuracy, the individual farm records must be strictly con- 
fined to comparable farms, they must be taken by interviewers skilled 
in conducting examinations, and they must be carefully computed accord- 
ing to the best method of analyzing data. The survey method results 
in a presentation of estimates, and as such must rest on as extensive and 
substantial a foundation as possible. Estimates may be made over a wide 
range of subjects. They may consist of a determination of the year’s 
sales, farm prices, and purchases, and from these more simple findings 
progress to estimates of actual productive man and horse labor, materials 
used in production, and to estimates of rates to cover machinery charges, 
pro rata of taxes, insurance and overhead items. 

Possible Objection to Method of Reporting Survey Data.—A possible 
objection may be registered in that farm managment surveys tend to 
reduce all investigations to terms of dollars and cents, ignoring, perhaps 
unfortunately, the personal element involved in farming operations. By 
the personal element is meant the general capacity of the operator, the 
tastes and wishes of the family, handicaps like ill health; wilfulness, dis- 
content, extravagance, penuriousness, and similar traits. 

Sample Forms Used in Farm Management Survey Work.—The scope 
of information obtainable, is, however, great. Examples of the kind of 
data obtained from farm management surveys can be gathered by a 
study of sample forms. 
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Creamery milk _.. ; | Machine work. 
Market milk_. E aie .. Cash rent for____. 
Wool i | Rent of buildings 
Egga_ A eiee .| -| Sirup and sugar .__. 
Breeding fees 
Hides 
Honey ~ 









































CURRENT EXPENSES. 











ed: Grain, concentrates._.| 





Barrels, bags, crates |. 
Yosuranco._-___ 


be areas) Meee eal | Cee 


{ Machine work hired 





Fuel and oil for farm work. 


Ge pes sa [rae al 
Sitrabiing Sects ocd eh 


Seeds, plants, trees. 


Veterinary assoc 


Breeding foes .—_..___.} 


Horse shoeing... 


CAPITAL. NG; 22 SSO! 








Orenaton. VALUE or Farm Bunpovos axp Drrarcanion Cuarors. 


























New buildings 


New fences 





Breed of cows Number in family on farm. Under 16 years. _.._ 
Breed of bull used. Number in family not on farm. cose eee tae ny. 
Breed of sheep. : No. boys not on farm who are farmers oe eneenee 
en aee No. girls not on farm who are farmers eae ne 
Amount of operator hee oe Panne rae Oe 

Rotation. ee ee Highest school attended by operator___._..... 

es Years in this school... 
Occupation of landlord_ = ‘Years farm laborer............._ Other occupations. 

‘Was he ever a farmer?.. i .| Years tenant.... sion tinseaqeoeee Gn tits Barm.ctek died 
‘Years farm has been tenanted. Years owner 











Estimate of farmer's labor. 


a 














MACHINERY. 
VALUE AT BEGINNING OF FARM YEAR. 


Kom, 




















Heavy wagons... 
Wagon beds, racks, otc__|. 
Light wagons... | 


























Form 1.—(Continued). 
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Horse Lasor CuHarces 








Item of cost Quantity per horse Price Expense per item 
HRT Tees Sic tee erg ne nn ee Ib. per cwt. 
LIEN cls A. Ger aC AS naive ate aa lb. per cwt. 
LESLIE Gerametina tear A ge cu a ae per mo. 
inberestiy wee ee per cent 
Depreciation... ... Bieter ec arceete yeas ic tee per cent 
HOC geen ce te times each 
Total expenses..... 
Flours Dertyesrhorse workin. .s 20 )es es ee. Hours 
We Omi Derg Our wmn onetime dann Set tg ae eS SSS Cents 





Saaz, az, ee re ee ede | eee 


Man Lasor Cuaraes 


Board and 
perquisites Wage 
per 
hour 


Cash wages 





; Days | Hours 
Kind of labor Number] em- per 


ployed day 








Day 





Month | Day | Month 





Regular month hands.......... | 
Play est hands oss ne lk... 

Phrashing hands. .0)\.6 sa... .. 
General day labor hired........ 
Operator labors... 6 hook oss: 
Family labor unpaid........... 
‘SUEAO MAINE thos geen ek mnie 


SSS ae a ee ee ee 


QUANTITY AND Prick or MATERIAL PER ACRE 


















































Quantity Per cent 
Item per acre Price charged Cost per 
to wheat acre 
"SCTE Sherry casey acy CCAR an CRETE 
BE WING) on tee chen alae glade uote enn cee eee 
Commercial fertilizer... 406-255. 0- ces cn 
ETE perce cisievend Baie iencs slincoteksnavaneieiaile: fansottvatovshe Dee 
Green manure (include cost of seed, fitting 
BUCRDLATI CIOS ae aera ae a ee 
pct tol EMMA TET O ear Sr oneness ech oct Bawa 
Slremion laces Heyes sets Se meee 
LW ce dota nn Cee Ae ee 
a 
INSURANCE 
: 
Basis of charge 
. . Rate Charge 
Kind of insurance ’ 
Bushels per Dollars per Se Deere 
acre acre 
12 GE rin oR 
LOWS: SO Cooke bh aecsetona cate tae ene a aoa 
UGG Kis CRE ae oS Ce eee 
a ee 
CREDITS 
i ee 
Item Quantity | Value per acre 
“SIGERS Ree rans o-Blewdhc Coteiicie 6-80 Cuenca erie che ea lb. per acre 
| AEASYA aC tardy che NCP to a ge ae acres per A. U. 
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Usr or IMPLEMENTS 





Cost to wheat Per cent 
annual 


charge for Annual 

pe interest, charge 
Pp repairs, to wheat 
Cr Amount oils, de- 
preciation 


Number] Size 


cent 














Sulkyplowse= oot os te eee 
Grate Hp lLOWautnt nics eerie 
AW rallkc1ga opp 0 wi.ays. cies eater 
WIGWEr deacon: ce treks een 





La yilOmderion tacsecosse Ree. os 
ROM GLA EEO ca ctarahere ee ee siete 
Low truck wagon--. 2.1.00. 
Barges and racks..........-. 
Drill co Ae oe koe ee 
Comivplam ter... secvaereeces 
HiRLeD eee keels Ale cian sean 
ake lec otic. Goel eas aren ete 
d=row cultivatoric:.: caren 
2-row Cultivator. ...2..2sa6 
1-horse cultivator........... 
ELSE TO Wwethes eevon! aie areca yeas 








Sure Men PING crana.2 «os se eee er 
Electrical generator......... 
IDEM Yove 0 oan | NEN 


Miscellaneous tools......... 
ST a1 LARS RGR PARR a eee 3 
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Dinter Lanon on Aven 








soonsentinetooes 





Noe eesesee 


vs DEPARTMENT-OP AGRICULTURE, , 
ornice OF THE BECBETART, 
TAR MAMAOEMENT. 
County ~~ 







OPERATION 


=a Te ee! 
Manuring 















State o--aasecensescerrnerernereert 





Tillable area, acres: 
Not in bearinty —-——-—-—*" 
Duin 








perm tor sanv----sesererererer er 
Tota) farm, @CTCE —-nnnren— 


Apples: Bearing ~~ 
PP erty. oes 


Pruning 
Hauling brush 
Plowing... 















Lnvestwent (DATE, 
Land and improvements 
‘Equipment... 

Suppl 
‘Work stock (number, - 









=> ‘ fee — 
ae ceoncenemnnsneen 





Same 








Value of apple land, per Bere 
Rental value of apple land, per s70-————~ 
Hyalue of apple Buildings (Kind er------— ——— 


Prevailing rate of interest. 









WAN LAROR CO8TS. 
ETE 


























































Yield: No. 1 bbls. .| 
No. 2 bbla_.__.. | 

















Per cent of crop stored... 
Length of time stored... 
Per cent waste in storage... 
Price at harvest time, per bbl. 
Prico recelved for stored apples... 
Amount of driers... 

















































































































Prico received —----eee—----— 
Amount of cider apples 
Price received 
Value of wood... = = : 
Value of pasturé.. a = 








‘Was orchard interplanted with crops?. 


























Taterest on investment... 
Goneral expense... 


























Fertilizer --..._—-—. 
Manure.......--—.| 






























Depth of plowing 
Crop on which manure is applied - 
Description of 0) —rsee_——n———— 
Description of subsoll .... 

Surfece—Hilly, rolling, lovel. 

Fortilizer analysie—N,, ....-—-—~ PO 
Distance from shipping point... miles. 
Distance from consuming MAFKet -pewennsinmm Talla 



































Form 4.—Example of Enterprise Survey Blank Form. Field Sheets Used by 
U.S. D. A. in Determining Costs of Apple Production. 
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List of Farm Management Surveys 


Farm management surveys are being conducted by many states and 
by the United States Department of Agriculture, working in cooperation 


and seperately. New publications are constantly appearing so that an 


exhaustive list is not possible. From the score or more surveys, the 
results of which have been published, the following selections will show 
the scope of the findings and the data in completed form for use in a 
given locality. The list is fairly indicative of what is now available. 
It is arranged in order of dates of publishing. 

1, Federal Farm Surveys.—In 1909 the New Hampshire Agricultural 
College and the Office of Farm Management of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, then in the Bureau of Plant Industry, conducted a 
careful study of the equipment, expenses and incomes of 266 farms in the 
townships of Amherst, Hollis, Lyndeboro, and Milford, a group of four 
townships in the southern part of Hillsboro County, New Hampshire. 
The purpose of the survey was to determine the relative condition of the 
farms in the region, the prevailing types of farming, and their relative 
profitableness. The results were published by E. H. Thomson as Circular 
75 of the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, issued March 16, 1911. No one type of farming was found 
to predominate in the region, although fruit growing, poultry raising, 
and dairying are rather widely practised. 

2. A survey to determine the profits that farmers receive in irrigated 
districts and to analyze the farm business as to the factors affecting 
incomes was conducted in the Utah Lake Valley of Utah. Records 
were taken covering the crop year of 1913 from 118 farms, small in area, 
and intensively farmed. Sugar beets and fruit are the most important 
crops in connection with general farming, dairying, and poultry produc- 
tion. The findings were published as U. S. Department of Argiculture 
Bulletin 117, contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, E. H. 
Thomson and H. M. Dixon, joint authors, dated July 24, 1914. 

3. A survey of three representative areas in Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa to determine profits and the factors controlling income was conducted 
in 1911. Records were obtained from about 700 farms in Clinton and 
Tipton Counties, Indiana; Cass and Menard Counties, Illinois; and 
Guthrie and Greene Counties, Iowa, where the agriculture largely consists 
of corn, oats, wheat, hay, and clover seed. The results were published 
as Bulletin 41 of the United States Department of Agriculture, con- 
tribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry, dated January 14, 1914, 
E. H. Thomson and H. M. Dixon, authors dated July 24, 1914. 

4. A survey taken during 1911-12 in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
had for its objects the working out of a method of studying regional 
farm management problems, the discovering of fundamental principles of 


— 


—_”- 
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farm management, and a trial application of these principles to a definite 
agricultural region. Records were taken from 643 farms in an old and 
prosperous agricultural region growing cereals, potatoes, and fruit, and 
producing dairy and poultry products. The findings were contributed 
as a Professional Paper from the Office of Farm Management, and were 
published as Bulletin 341 of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Office of the Secretary, under date of January 17, 1916. W. J. Spillman, 
J. M. Dixon, and G. A. Billings are the joint authors. 

5. A survey of the muck land farms of northern Indiana and southern 
Michigan was conducted in 1914-15 to study their organization, the 
most profitable practices, intensive and extensive methods of handling, 
and methods of utilizing unimproved lands of this type. Records were 
secured from 140 farms growing celery, onions, cabbage, potatoes, and 
peppermint as intensive crops, or else practicing extensive farming with 
corn, oats, wheat, with some cattle and hogs. The results were published 
October 10, 1916 by the United States Department of Agriculture as 
Farmer’s Bulletin 761 from the Office of Farm Management, Office of 
the Secretary, H. R. Smalley, author. 

6. A survey of the cut-over timber lands of northern Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota, covering 801 farms, was carried on in 1915 to 
determine the most profitable farm practices and factors essential to the 
development of the region. The type of farming was found to be not 
definitely established, corn, hay, and oats being the predominating 
crops together with some dairying, hog raising, and highly specialized 
mixed farming. The results appeared as Bulletin 425, from the Office 
of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Published October 24, 1916, J. C. McDowell and W. B. 
Walker, authors. 

7. In 1913, 534 farms of Sumter County in central Georgia were 
surveyed to bring out the economic significance of such factors as 
tenure, size of farm, farm organization, crop yield, and cost of cotton 
production. The area is devoted approximately one-third to cotton, 
one-third to pasture and miscellaneous crops, one-third to uncleared 
timber. The results are given in a Professional Paper, Bulletin 492 of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Office of Farm Manage- 
ment, Office of the Secretary, published February 10, 1917, H. M. Dixon 
and H. W. Hawthorne, authors. 

8. Farming in the bluegrass region of Kentucky as represented by 
Mason, Scott, and Madison Counties constituted the basis of study of 
organization and management of 178 Kentucky farms. The area pro- 
duces principally live stock, tobacco, corn, wheat, and hemp. The study 
comprises the United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 482, 


_ Office of the Secretary, Office of Farm Management, published Feb- 


ruary 19, 1917, J. H. Arnold and Frank Montgomery, authors. 
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9. A survey conducted in 1914 covering 104 farms in the Provo 
area of the Utah Lake Valley in Utah repeated a previous study in this 
section (see No. 2 listed above) to check the results of the first survey. 
The findings appeared as United States Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin 582, from the Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secre- 
tary, under date of January 7, 1918, L. G. Connor, author. 

10. Factors of successful farming as practised near Monett, Missouri, 
were made the object of a survey of 274 farms during 1915 in the Ozark 
district in the southwestern part of the state. Very few stock or poultry 
farms were found, the chief crops being wheat, corn, oats, hay, and 
apples and small fruits. The study aims to analyze the farm businesses 
as collected and show the factors of successful farming. The findings are 
embodied in the United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 633, 
Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary, W. J. Spillman, 
author, dated February 25, 1918. 

11. The irrigated districts of the Lower Rio Grande in the State 
of Texas received attention in 1914-15, the status of farming being 
investigated on 59 farms. ‘Truck, specialized crops as strawberries 
and sugar cane, staple crops as corn, alfalfa, sorghums, and stock beets 
with some dairying and hogs, prevail. The findings were published April 
29, 1918 as Bulletin 665 of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary Rex E. Willard, 
author. 

12. In 1914 a survey was conducted in Brooks County, Georgia, on 
106 farms to ascertain the most satisfactory type of farming under 
normal conditions of such factors as crop yields, organization, labor 
conditions. Corn, peanuts, cotton, oats, potatoes and truck with some 
hog raising and cattle, are included in the farming practices of the com- 
munity. The data are available as United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin 648, Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary, 
published May 1, 1918, E. 8. Haskell, author. 

13. In 1914 a combined farm management and cost determination 
survey was conducted on 112 farms of Williamstown, Belton, Broadway 
and Honeapath townships in Anderson County, South Carolina, to 
determine the degree of success In a community of raising cotton as the 
chief crop but also producing corn, oats and wheat, with very little 
live-stock. The findings appear as United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Bulletin 651, Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary, 
published May 8, 1918, A. G. Smith, author. 

14. A survey of 627 irrigated farms in southern Arizona undertook 
to determine the factors of business management and farm practice 
making for financial success. The survey was probably conducted in 
1916, although the date does not specifically appear in the publication. 
A large portion of the area surveyed—Yuma, Salt River Valley, and Gila 
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Valley—is devoted to dairying and alfalfa, while the fattening of cattle, 
and the production of cotton, grain, fruit, poultry, and truck are also 
practised. The material collected was published under date of June 14, 
1918, as United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin, 654, Office of 
Farm Management, Office of the Secretary, R. W. Clothier author. 

15. A study of 120 farms of Ellis County, Texas was conducted in 1914 
by the survey method, to gain data on farms almost entirely given over 
to the growing of cotton. The findings appeared as United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 659, Office of Farm Management, 
Office of the Secretary, under date of June 17, 1918, with Rex E. Willard 
as author. 

16. A study of 300 owner and 153 tenant farms was made in Lenawee 
County, Michigan, to determine successful farming methods and factors 
affecting profits in this portion of the Corn Belt Farming practices 
tend toward diversified farming on medium-sized farms. Hay and other 
field crops are the leading crops although there is an increasing tendency 
toward dairying and hog raising. The survey was probably made in 1911, 
the exact date not being given. The findings were published July 24, 
1918, by the United States Department of Agriculture as Bulletin 694 
from the Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary, H. M. 
Dixon and J. A. Drake, authors. 

17. A survey of 212 farms in Marion and Polk Counties, Oregon, 
based upon the business year of 1912, presents some of the important 
factors influencing farm profits in this area on both the Valley silt and 
the Red Clay hill farms. Oats, wheat, dairy cattle, horses, poultry, and 
sheep are raised, but live stock tends to be a sideline to cash crop farming. 
The results, published July 27, 1918, by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, appeared as Bulletin 705, Office of Farm Management, Office 
of the Secretary, Byron Hunter and 8. O. Jayne, authors. 

18. A 5-year survey in Palmer Township, Washington County, 
Ohio, was planned to ascertain the types and profits of farms in a long 
established community where land prices are low and shipping facilities 
poor; the effect of size and quality of farm business upon economic organi- 
zation; the most successful farm practices; the value of the single year 
farm survey; changes in practice over a 5-year period; and amount and 
effect of yearly variations of such factors as crop yields and expenses. 


* Mixed farming prevailed on the 73 farms surveyed, with corn, wheat, 


hay, beef, cattle, sheep, and poultry predominating. A report covering 
the years 1912-1916 inclusive was published under date of September 26, 
1918, by the United States Department of Agriculture Professional 
Paper 716, from the Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary, 
H. W. Hawthorne, author. 

19. In 1915, 342 farms in southwestern Kentucky were studied to 
find out the factors making for successful farming. Prevailing types of 
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farming were wheat, tobacco, and general live stock production. The 
report groups the farms into five types, and appeared as Professional 
Paper 713, of the United States Department of Agriculture dated October 
9, 1918, being a contribution by J. H. Arnold of the Office of Farm 
Management, Office of the Secretary. 

20. Records of 422 farms to be analyzed for information relative to 
farm organization, crop production, and profits, were collected for the 
farm year 1916 from an area in western Pennsylvania considered typical 
of western Pennsylvania, southwestern New York, eastern Ohio, and parts 
of West Virginia. General live stock and crop farming, giving way to 
dairying, comprised the type of business. The results appeared as 
Bulletin 853, Office of the Secretary, Office of Farm Management under 
date of July 20, 1920, and written by Earl D. Strait and H. M. Dixon. 


State Surveys 


21. Records of 983 farms in the townships of Ithaca, Dryden, Danby, 
and Lansing in Tompkins County, Central New York were collected in 
1908, to find out individual farm profits and the factors determining 
profit. General crops, or general farming combined with livestock pre- 
vailed. The survey was conducted by the Department of Farm Manage- 
ment, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, and the findings published 
March, 1911 as Bulletin 295, G. F. Warren and K. C. Livermore, authors. 

22. The results of a survey in 1912 of 50 farms in the Gallatin 
Valley, Montana to determine factors of successful farming are available 
in Bulletin 97 of the Montana Agricultural College, Bozeman, Montana, 
published February, 1914, with E. L. Currier as author. 

23. Six hundred sixty-nine farms in the townships of Jackson, 
Kingsville, Madison and Centerview, of Johnson County, Missouri, were 
made the basis of a study in 1912 to determine capital requirements, 
receipts and expenses, cropping systems, land tenure, and other business 
factors of farm organization. Wheat, corn, and pasture predominated, 
while live stock included hogs, beef, and dairy cattle. The findings with 
reference to land tenure are available as Bulletin 121 of the University 
of Missouri, put out December, 1914, O. R. Johnson and W. E. Foord, 
authors. 

24. Records of 2,743 farms in various counties, as Tompkins, Livings- 


ton, and Jefferson in different parts of New York State were collected ° 


during a period extending over 8 years prior to 1914. General farming 
and dairying are practised almost exclusively. The findings appeared 
July, 1914 as Bulletin 349, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York, from 
the Department of Farm Management, G. F. Warren, author. 

25. In 1912 a study of 668 farms in the western part of Johnson 
County, Missouri, was made to determine the relationship between size 
.of farm, amount of capital, crop yields, productive labor and profits. 
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Corn, wheat, and hay are the chief crops, while poultry, cattle and hogs 
are produced. ‘The findings were published as Bulletin 410, April, 1916, 
by the University of Missouri, O. R. Johnson and W. E. Foord, authors. 

26. One-hundred eighty-six records were secured in the irrigated dis- 
tricts of the Gallatin Valley, Montana, for the fiscal year beginning April 


_1, 1913, to study the relationship between the different elements of farm 


business. Field crops, as peas, oats, wheat, barley, clover, hay, alfalfa 
hay, and timothy hay, were grown to a variable extent. The results of 
the survey were made available in Bulletin 111 of the University of Mon- 
tana published October, 1916, with E. L. Currier as author. 

27. A survey to determine the controlling factors of efficient farm 
management was conducted in Platte Valley in 1911, Merrick County 
in 1912, Madison County in 1913, Richardson County in 1914, Nebraska. 
One hundred ninety-five farms raising wheat, corn, oats, hogs, cattle 
and poultry were studied. The results were published October 15, 1916, 
as Bulletin 157 of the University of Nebraska, H. C. Filley, author. 

28. A survey in 1912 of Bridgewater, Wheeling, Walcott, and Cameron 
City Townships in Rice County, Southeastern Minnesota, covered 400 
farms. The study was conducted to find out what profits the farmers 
were making, to determine factors influencing and limiting these 
profits, and to obtain data for concrete suggestions to the farmers of the 
region. ‘The important crops of the district are wheat, oats, barley, flax 
and corn. Live stock raising is well developed, cattle and hogs predomi- 
nating. The findings were published as Bulletin 172 of the University 
of Minnesota, October, 1917, Andrew Boss, A. H. Benton, and W. L. 
Cavert, joint authors. : 

29. Records of 367 farm businesses were taken by the survey method 
during 1914 in seven irrigated areas of Utah where hay and forage were 
the leading crops with wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, sugar beets, following 
in the order given. Live stock includes beef, sheep, dairy cows, horses, 
swine, and poultry. The results were published September, 1917, as 
Bulletin 160 of the Utah Agricultural College, E. B. Brossar, author. 

30. An investigation of 284 general farms and 75 dairy farms in Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, to determine the amount of farm profits and 
factors affecting them, was conducted during 1914. The principal crops 
of the region are corn, hay, rye, potatoes, with some wheat, fruit, and 
truck. The findings were published January 15, 1917 as Bulletin 312 of 
the New Jersey Agricultural College, Frank App, author. 


Farm Practice Surveys 


Farm practice surveys undertaken to study methods of farm practice 
in given localities and for given crops have been carried out by both the 


-Federal Office of Farm Management and the Farm Management Depart- 
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ments of State Universities. A brief list of typical surveys of this nature 
appear below. 

31. Studies of Sugar Beet Farms.—A survey of three sugar beet 
districts—Provo in Utah County, Utah, Garland in Boxelder County, 
Utah, and Idaho Falls, Bonneville County, Idaho, was carried on in 1914 
and 1915. The object of the study was two-fold—(a) to study farm 
practices, and (b) to determine total costs of production. One hundred 
seventy-three farms were studied, nearly all growing sugar beets, grain 
and potatoes. In some cases beets were grown on the same field for 
18 years; in many cases beets were grown from 3 to 7 years without 
rotation. The findings appeared as Bulletin 693, July 16, 1918, of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, joint contribution from the 
Office of Farm Management and Bureau of Plant Industry, with L. A. 
Moorehouse of the Office of Farm Management and James W. Jones of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry as joint authors. 

32. In 1914 and 1915a survey was made inthe Greeley, Fort Morgan, 
and Rocky Ford Districts of Colorado, for the purpose of finding out 
the factors controlling field practice and related costs. The area is 
mostly devoted to sugar beets; although other crops used in rotation are: © 
alfalfa, cantaloupes, potatoes, beans, and grain. The data are based on 
371 farm surveys, and were published December 14, 1918, as Bulletin 
726 by the United States Department of Agriculture as a joint contribu- 
tion from the Office of Farm Management and the Bureau of Plant Indus- 
try, with L. A. Moorehouse, R. 8S. Washburn, and T. A. Summers of the 
Office of Farm Management and 8. B. Nichols of the Office of Sugar Plant 
Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, as joint authors. 

33. Three hundred twenty records were taken from farms in the 
vicinity of Caro, Alma, and Grand Rapids, Michigan and from north- 
western Ohio during the crop seasons of 1914 and 1915. The study was 
made to ascertain the field practices employed and to determine the 
relationship of these operations to the cost of growing the crop. Sugar 
beets are the chief crop, with clover, corn, and grain used in rotation. 
The findings were published as Bulletin 748, January 28, 1919, from the 
Office of Farm Management, Office of the Secretary and the Bureau of 
Plant Industry with R. 8. Washburn, L. A. Moorehouse, and T. H. 
Summers of the Office of Farm Management and C. O. Townsend of the 
Office of Sugar Plant Investigation of the Bureau of Plant Industry, as 
authors. 

34. United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 760, Office of the 
Secretary, contributed jointly by T. H. Sumners, L. A. Moorehouse, and 
R. 8. Washburn of the Office of Farm Management and C. O. Townsend 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, comprises the fourth in the federal 
sugar beet growing series. The publication reviews the findings of 165 
-farm records taken during 1915 and 1916 from four typical sugar beet’ 
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areas of California in Los Angeles, Orange, Ventura, and Monterey 
Counties. The data show farm practice and the cost of producing 
the crop. 

Studies of Apple Orchards.—Five Bulletins from the Federal Office of 
Farm Management, United States Department of Agriculture, present 
the farm practices in apple growing for selected districts of the United 
States. These are: 

35. Bulletin 466, dated January 10, 1917, by G. H. Miller and S. 
M. Thomson, being a study, made in 1914, of the current cost factors 
involved in the maintenance and handling of orchards and the handling of 
the crop in Wenatchee Valley, Washington. 

36. Bulletin 500, dated March 14, 1917, by the same authors, covers 
a similar detailed study, made in 1914—15, of 125 farms in the fruit 
regions of Mesa, Delta, and Montrose Counties in western Colorado. 

37. Bulletin 518, dated March 17, 1917, by the same authors, covers a 
detailed study, made in 1915, of 54 farms in the Hood River Valley, 
Oregon. 

38. Bulletin 614, dated April 20, 1918, by the same authors, covers a 
detailed study, made in 1915, of 120 repesentative bearing orchards in 
the Yakima Valley, Waetivetort 

39. Bulletin 636, dated May 10, 1918, by the same authors, covers a 
detailed study, made in 1915, of 38 representative bearing Brobarda in the 
Payette Valley, Idaho. 

40. The cost of producing apples in five counties in western New York 
for the period 1910-15, written by G. H. Miller, appeared as U. 8. D. A. 
Bulletin 851 Office of the Secretary, Office of Farm Management, under 
date of July 30, 1920. Results are reported of 218 apple growers producing 
fruit in conjunction with field crops. The study treats of the relation of 
the orchard to other enterprises, of orchard practices, effect of practice 
upon yields, returns obtained, and cost of maintaining orchards. 

41. Studies of Potato Farms.—A survey of 370 potato farms in Mon- 
mouth County, New Jersey, to determine the factors affecting profits 
was conducted in 1914 and published April 20, 1916 by the New Jersey 
Agricultural College as Bulletin 294, Frank App, author. 

42. Studies of Poultry Farms.—Survey records of 150 poultry farms in 
Cumberland County and the northwestern part of Sussex County, New 
Jersey, were taken between November 1, 1915 and November 1, 1916, to 
determine the profits and the factors affecting the profits of poultry 
raisers. The results constitute an 88-page Bulletin 329 of the New Jersey 
Agricultural College, published March 15, 1918, with Frank App, Allen 
G. Waller and Harry R. Lewis as authors. 

43. Studies of Dairy Farms.—A survey of 460 farms, almost 
exclusively devoted to dairying and the production of forage crops, was 
made in Sussex County, New Jersey, during 1914, to determine farm 
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profits and the factors affecting them. The data and conclusions were 
published by the New Jersey Agricultural College, July 1, 1917 as Bul- 
letin 320, Frank App, author. 

44. An investigation of the economic side of dairying as carried on in 
Shelby, Spencer, Oldham and Hardin Counties, on 162 farms within 
about 40 miles of Louisville, Kentucky, was made in 1916 and 1917. In 
addition to dairying and the production of farage crops, a few farms 
reported sheep, hogs, beef cattle, corn, wheat, tobacco and clover. The 
findings were published under date of July, 1918 as Bulletin 217 of the 
University of Kentucky, with W. D. Nicholls and J. B. Hutson, authors. 

45. Studies of Cotton Cultivation—Practice in the cultivation of 
cotton, as shown by data collected from 19 areas in Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi and consisting of at least 25 records 
from each area, is presented in tabular form in U. 8. D. A. Professional 
Paper 511, joint contribution from the Bureau of Plant Industry and the 
Office of Farm Management, written by H. R. Cates and published under 
date of March 31, 1917. 

46. Studies of cotton production costs based on estimates from 842 
farms in ten cotton districts, 3 in Alabama, 3 in Georgia 2 in South 
Carolina and 2 in Texas, are reported in U. S. D. A. Bulletin 896, from 
the Office of Farm Management and Farm Economies, dated November 
19, 1919. L. A. Moorhouse and M. R. Cooper, authors. 


PART II 
INTRODUCTION TO PART II 


Reference to the table of contents of this book will reveal its division 
into two parts. Part I deals with certain considerations to be taken up 
before one embarks upon actual farming as owner, tenant, or employee. 
It covers the scope and place of farm management, the selecting of farming 
as a business, the choice of farm, the organization of the work, the 
equipping of a farm business, capital requirements, profits of farming, 
testing proposed plans, and the farm magagement surveys as sources of 
information. 

This section—Part II—is given over to the activities of a going con- 
cern; viz., farm bookkeeping and accounting, cost of production, farm labor, 
tenancy, marketing, farm law, and ending with a brief discussion of how 
one is to get started if he is obliged to rely, as many beginners must, 
upon his own initiative and resources. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
FARM BOOKKEEPING 


Much has been written on farm bookkeeping, so much in fact that, 
for farm management uses, the bringing together of the excellent material 
from available but scattered sources is perhaps of more real value than to 
attempt to provide original matter. (For references see Nos. 79 to 87 
inclusive in References Index, pages 647 to 655.) 

Definition of Farm Bookkeeping.—F'arm bookkeeping is a system of 
records written to furnish a history of the business transactions of the 
farm, with special reference to its financial side. 

Farm bookkeeping is not a direct way of making money, but rather 
a means of showing where the money goes, of pointing out where profits 
are being made and where leaks occur. If a system of books does not 
show a profit, it does not necessarily follow that there is actually less 
money coming from the business, but it does show the need of reorganiz- 
ing the farm business for greater earning power. 

Do Farmers Keep Records?—Investigations show that fully 40 per 
cent of all farmers keep records of some kind. Most of these are only 
records of receipts and expenses. 

In southern Arizona to the question, ‘‘Do you keep farm accounts?” 
put to 647 farmers, 179 answered “Yes,” and 181 that they kept a partial 
system of accounts. 

Other surveys report record keeping as follows: 


TABLE 134.—ExtTEent or Account KrEpina py FARMERS 














Percentage keeping accounts 
Number | Bookkeep- 
Survey farms ing Partial No book Percent- 
visited | accounts, eae accounts jage keeping 
receipts but some some 
accounts 
and records record 
| expenses 
Ohio (1918) (general farms).............. 25 36 40 24 76 
Pennsylvania (1917) (dairy farms)........ 419 8 15 77 23 
Bloridan(lon7. truck Warms)/s52 44 0.)tee na « 144 15 30 L559 45 
Florida (1917 citrus farms).............. 132 36 28 36 64 














A report of the Farm Demonstration Section of the United States 
Department of Agriculture shows that due to the work of State represen- 
tatives’ of the Department 37,497 farmers kept accounts for the year 
ending June 30, 1918, as against 18,761 for the preceding year. As a 
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result of their accounting 4,051 farmers readjusted their businesses to 
increase net income. 

Purpose of Farm Accounts.—Accurate records and accounts are nec- 
essary in the management of every enterprise, great or small, because 
no business can attain greatest continuous success unless its condition © 
be determined from time to time. Farming conducted in accordance 
with business principles requires that the farmer or farm manager be 
able to find out how his affairs stand not only with others but with 
himself. 

Experience shows that it is not possible to distinguish profitable 
farms by casual observation. A farmer operating a large business may 
have sufficient funds to give a prosperous appearance to his farm and yet 
not be earning a fair rate of interest on his investment and an equitable 
wage for himself. 

The primary purpose of keeping accounts is usually to obtain infor- 
mation that will help to accumulate property or to increase profits. 
Well kept farm books, embodying a continuous record of business trans- 
actions, point the way to the future. 

Let us tabulate this still more concretely to show that the reason 
for keeping farm books usually rests in one or more of the following 
desires. 

1. To determine the degree ef profit that the business is making. 

2. To suggest ways for increasing profits. 

3. To provide an argument when soliciting loans. 

4. To determine the details of farm investment, receipts, expenses, 
and net income. 

5. To determine the net returns from individual farm enterprises, for 
the purpose of detecting losses or indicating sources of greatest profit. 

6. To furnish a memorandum of bills owed by or to the farm. 

7. To provide a written record of operations for future guidance. 

8. To furnish specific information, as the amount of feed fed to live 
stock, amount of production, and efficiency of methods used in production. 

Record-keeping Results in Closer Attention to Details.—An attempt 
to keep careful records of the farm business invariably results in closer 
attention to details. Properly heeded, these records will lead eventually 
to a better understanding of and insight into the business affairs of the 
farm, and therefore, as pertinent use is made of them, to constant 
improvement and greater profit. 

Account-keeping Can Be Made Attractive-——Accounts to supply — 
pertinent information can be not only a means of increasing profits, but 
a source of real pleasure and satisfaction by presenting in a concise and ~ 
concrete way the financial status of the business. : 

Preliminaries in Starting Farm Bookkeeping.—In le record- 
keeping it is of vital importance to have a clear understanding as to just 
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what facts about the farm business should be shown by the records day 
by day and at the end of the year. Each one must decide for himself 


_ what he desires to obtain from his record-keeping. Some men particu- 


larly need accounts of the moneys expended for labor, others of the 
sums paid for feed, and others of the amounts of crops or stock products 
sold. Some operators chiefly desire sufficient records to determine the 
profit made from the entire business during a given year. Others wish 
to analyze their business and find out the enterprises that are being 


_ operated at a profit and those that*are returning a loss. Some farmers 
like to determine their returns in terms of labor income. 


To begin keeping records without some such preliminary considera- 
tion is as foolish as to start digging a foundation for a building without 
deciding on the kind and size of structure to be erected, or to start a 
team on field work without first determining the crop to be grown. 

For obvious reasons the simpler the accounts kept by the beginner 
the greater is the chance of their proving of use. 

Simple accounts may well give way to more complex as the system 
grows familiar and easy to keep. Desire for more detailed and more 
extensive data is sure to accompany a growing recognition of the value 
of properly kept records. 

Scope of Complete Farm Accounts.—A complete system of accounts 
will show: 

(a) How the business stands with the farmer and with others. 

(b) Cost of production of the various farm enterprises. 

(c) Household and personal expenses. 

(d) A history of the various fields and enterprises. 

(e) Basic data for purposes of obtaining loans, and calculating income 
taxes or other taxes. 

Less complete accounts may serve the purpose in mind when keeping 
accounts. Individual need of data will determine the extensiveness of 
the records. 

Simple Accounts.—The more simple accounts may include only (1) 
records of happenings and (2) records of money transactions. 

Simple records of happenings, written down in a way that makes 
reference to them easy, are often of much usefulness. Examples of 


these are dates when animals are bred; dates when men are hired or 


discharged, records of accidents, days when work on a given crop begins 


_ and ends, weather conditions, occurrence of the first autumn or the last 


spring frost, purchase of animals, dates, rates and periods of obtaining 
loans. 
The most important use of a record showing the cash received and 


paid out, that is records of money transactions, is to determine the 


degree of profitableness of the farm business as a whole, or to find out 
what ones of a number of enterprises are the more profitable. These 
records, however, have other uses. 
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They help in checking up bills and in seeing if all payments have 
been properly credited. This value alone is sometimes enough to 
warrant the keeping of these records. ' 

To secure more detailed data requires additional records to show (1) 
place and amount in use of labor—horse and man, (2) records of pro- 
duction, (3) records of materials used—feed, seed, fertilizer, sprays, 
market packages, etc. These records, together with those of happenings 
and cash transactions, constitute the basis of cost accounting. 

Cost Records.—Cost records, while of great use if properly assembled 
and intelligently interpreted, can be obtained only by the outlay of 
considerable time and attention to detail. 

In cost records there are added to the inventory and cash accounts: 

1. Labor records. 

2. Feed records. 

3. Supply records. 

4. Crop yield records. 

5. Animal production records. 

These require time to summarize and to distribute indirect costs. 

Their use should be undertaken only when the need for the work is 
apparent, and a successful carrying out of the records assured. 

Value of Cost Records.—When conditions permit, the keeping, sum- 
marizing, and studying of such systematic records are of great value. 
The labor records will show the amount of labor, horse and man, expended 
in carrying on the work and the proportion of the labor spent on each 
enterprise. They show the proportion of labor necessary to produce 
income as against labor for odd jobs or routine chores. Labor records 
provide a guide to indicate the number of horses or the amount of labor 


needed to complete the year’s work so that plans may be laid in advance 


to insure the necessary labor at times when it is needed. 

Feed records present valuable data on the amounts of grain and rough- 
age consumed by the work stock and in maintaining breeding stock, 
in carrying on the dairy, poultry, feeding, or other live stock enterprises. 





Their use points out the need for reserve stores of feed and shows the — 


kinds of feeds for greatest or most economical gains, furnishes a compari- 
son of the relative profits from different live stock enterprises, and indi- 
cates the balance between crops and live stock. 

Records of crop yields, animal products obtained, and’supplies used 
by the different farm enterprises, are useful in that they show what yields 
of crops and by-products are obtained year by year, what and how much 
the animals produce, and by what departments miscellaneous supplies 
are used. 


What Records to Keep.—Farm records may vary from the taking — 


of an annual inventory to carrying the most complete and detailed system 
of cost accounts. The following outline illustrates three types: of farm 
accounting from the simplest to the most complex, 
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TaBLe 135.—Typres or Farm Recorps*! 





Type 


Records necessary 


Information that may be 
obtained 





1008 


Jae 


seroperty record........... 


Farm bookkeeping (ac- 
counts with the farm as a 
unit) 


Farm cost accounts (ac- 
counts with the farm and 
with each farm product 
and department as a sepa- 
rate unit) 








1. Inventories made once a 
year 


1. Investment in each kind of 
farm property and net worth of 
the farm as a whole 

2. Increase or decrease in net 
worth during the year 





1. Inventories made once a 
year 

2. Financial records 

3. Value of supplies furnished 
by the farm to the family 

4. Value of board furnished by 
family to paid farm laborers 

5. Unpaid family labor 
voted to farm work 


de- 


1. Investment in each kind of 
farm property and net worth of 
each farm as a whole 

2. Increase or decrease in net 
worth during the year. 

3. Classified summary of farm 
receipts and expenditures 

4. Farm income 

5. Net farm profit 

6. Household and personal ex- 
penses 

7. Value of food, fuel, and use 
of house furnished by farm to 
family 





1. Inventories made once a 
year 

2. Financial records 

8. Value of supplies furnished 
by the farm to the family 

4. Value of board furnished by 
family to paid farm laborers 

5. Value of other perquisites 
furnished by farm to paid farm 
laborers 

6. Unpaid family labor devoted 
to farm work 

7. Labor record 





8. Feed records 

9. Live stock production re- 
cords 

10. Crop 
records 


supply and _ yield 


1. Investment in each kind of 
farm property and net worth of 
to farm business as a whole 

2. Increase or decrease in net 
worth during the year 

3. Classified summary of farm 
receipts and expenditures 

4. Farm income 

5. Net farm profit 

6. Household and personal ex- 
penses 

7. Value of food, fuel, and use 
of house furnished by farm to 
family 

8. Cost per hour of man labor 

9. Cost per hour of horse labor 

10. Complete distribution of all 
costs 

11. Complete distribution of all 
income 

12. Complete allocation of all 
profits and losses 

13. Cost of production in each 
department 

14. Margin between cost and 
market vaiue 

15. Efficiency factors in farm 
management 








Use of Inventories.—If only the total personal net gain or net loss of 


the farmer for a given year is wanted, this information can be obtained 


by comparing the inventories taken at the beginning and at the end of 


the farm year. 


The difference between these inventories gives the net 
increase or decrease for the year in the farmer’s capital, thus showing 
personal gain or loss. But this method measures only the amount of 
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progress. The increase or decrease in net worth does not represent the 
profit or loss on the farm business, since it is affected also by the affairs 
of the farm family. 


Use of Records of Money Transactions.—If to the inventories is added _ 


a record of money transactions, an idea can be obtained as to changes in 
capital, amount of profit or loss, extent of household and personal 
expenses, distribution of farm receipts and expenses, and amount of 
labor income. ‘These records constitute the accounts most often used by 
farmers. 

Records of Labor, Feed, Production, etc——Should analysis be desired, 
the records of inventory and cash transactions may be augmented by 
detailed records of labor, crop production, and live stock production, with 
supplementary notes. Increasing the number of records increases the 
work of keeping them but enlarges the scope of the information obtained. 
In addition to the data forthcoming as indicated in the preceding para- 
graph, the farmer is able from this stricter bookkeeping to determine his 
distribution of costs and income over the different enterprises making 
up his farm business, and thus uncover the income, cost, and profit of 
each group of live stock and each crop to as fine a degree of detail as he 
cares to go. 

Records Used in the Simple System.—Inventories and cash accounts 
(records of cash transactions) constitute a simple system of farm book- 
keeping. A full set of records of inventory, cash transactions, details 
of labor expenditure, and crop and stock production, means an intensive 
system of cost accounting—the ‘last word”’ in farm paper work. 

Comparison of Bookkeeping and Cost Accounting.—Complete farm 
cost accounts if successfully carried out will give the actual, as well as the 
relative, cost and profit of all the farm enterprises, and other valuable 
data as well. But cost records can be obtained only by the outlay of 
much time and by close attention to detail. A man who works hard all 
day at manual labor rarely has inclination to spend his leisure over ledgers. 
Only when the conditions seem to warrant the assumption that the accounts 
will be carried through to a successful end, should they be attempted. 

The difference between bookkeeping and cost accounting should there- 
fore be definitely understood. Let us risk a little repetition. Bookkeep- 
ing is the keeping of records that will set forth the income, cost, and profit 
of the business as a whole, or of a complete unit; cost accounting involves 
the finding of cost, returns, and profit on production units—on a pound 
of beef, a quart of milk, a bushel of grain, etc. Farm bookkeeping is a 
matter of adapting simple methods to the farmer’s needs. It is not a 
question of forms or having the accounts on the right side of the page or 
of having them balanced in a certain way; it is a question of a correct 
knowledge of principles, a knowledge that will lead to an understanding of 
the facts as they exist on the particular farm in question. 
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Supplementary Records.—A possible fourth group could be added to 
Table 135 to cover the keeping of supplementary farm records, not 


yet of value in keeping track of details. Such supplementary records 
are illustrated by the timebook, breeding records, individual cow records 
of milk yield, egg records of pens, number of meals served, pasturage 
records, records of hired teams, ete. 

The Annual Summary as a Means of Determining What Records to 
Keep.—Since the information ultimately desired will determine the kind 
of records to be kept, the character of the final summary or annual 
statement should early receive attention. The following presents a 
graphic outline** for determining the financial status of a farm business. 


TABLE 136.—GrapHic OUTLINE or FaRM SUMMARY OR ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Item | Total 





Investment* 
SE AED ON hy ce) I ei a eh ie ie ie ee 
OO SLs CANO A Tg Nd ae oe a a 
LB COC I: Sean ita tS bel EUS rote iN SS ois) Osan 
PiacHinery and equipaent.....qsin tdaemerak. Gals Selous 
CREAT CESUD DES eM Ma riccaar tk eh Pe Fan 8 UR 
och, ORL Ea ile Decne ie Ren oe een ee AGM, Ue 


Farm receipts 

Sales: crops, live stock, or stock products............... 
| NGLASLOUINGIES | ten ar epeaer riers tpn av ae tie Semne ge aes WA ee 
Feed and supplies accumulated during the year over the 
amount on hand at the first of the year........... 
POP eee ee hick. te SOL ALL ee Le: WALT 2 

Farm expenses 
ication ge pres 000s | lereet dal ven, obi Limes ita 
Pera Matt ye BOT a sa Sua Seesrarher }caiviy Re ote a/, hare dd: 
| RTA LE WARN oe 
Decrease in feed and supplies taking place during the year 
over the amount on hand at the first of the year. | 


Serrcent retin on investment(6) .....:.0.oec20 0 OR: 
Beoncwteme for tamily use. Sl fe See ee 











* Use average investment or that of beginning of year, whichever more nearly 
represents the true capital invested in the year’s business. 

(a) Use current rate of interest on well-secured farm loans. 

(b) After deducting value of operator’s labor from farm income. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT oF Net WortTH 





Beginning of End of farm 
farm year year 





Resources (a) 
‘Allcush on hand mace ae eer ee cere 
Realestateste is dete oe: eee ace ee oe 
Livierstock. arth et. Sarees 8. eae a de 
Machinery; |code Siebel re ba ees ess 
Reed and supplies. i.e ae aoe eet. 
Household, equipment a. amar orks ere ocee eter: 
TATINOMMODUGs Means ease acer etene teeicrscs tener ere etre 
Othertangible property. oy. 9+ te ene ee ree oe 
‘ACcoUNtSO Wane LOSy.OU.. sc aee ie eeie seekers ten 
INGEESLO WINE LORVOU yen ees Corde peels deren tees 
IMGRtGaA tes OWI Oe tOry OU asm 9.6. ciety eens 
Bonds and: stocktownedya a5 saree seen 
Interest due you or accrued on notes, mortgages, 
ATIC: DONS, Cee ans eee eee ee rene eine 
ILOtal WesSOUPCES Yow: « Vie + eset eer eee 

Liabilities (b) 

Accounts-owed by yous. .-- ose eee eee 
IN OPES ONVEs Diy ViOUR eerste tee Renee net eee 
Mortgages owed by you..22-. ec. see. eee 
Interest due or accrued and owed by you........ 
Total liabilities: 220... eee eee ee ee 
Mo tal neh wOrbli(e)cqoests ame shoe ee ee eee ee 
Increase or decrease in net worth(d) ..............- 











(a) Includes all property owned by you and owing to you. 

(b) Includes all amounts which are owed by you to some one else. 

(c) Subtract total liabilities from total resources. 

(d) If total net worth at the end of the year is greater than at the beginning of the 
year the difference is an increase; if less, a decrease. 


Time Element in Keeping Accounts.—The time required in keeping — 


accounts depends on the number of records carried and the size of the 
farm. A simple system of records for the ordinary family-size farm does 
not commonly require more than 10 or 15 minutes a day for making 
entries and a few hours at the end of the year for summarizing. Perhaps 
2 or 3 hours or a half-day is needed at the time of starting the books. 
Cost accounting requires more time—probably at least double these 
estimates. From this the time element will increase with the magnitude 
and diversity of the farm business and the data expected, until a point is 


reached where the continual service of one or more bookkeepers is — 
required. This is well shown by some of the large enterprises, as cor-— 





porations farming large tracts to cattle, sugar beets, cotton, wheat, and — 


to other crops and live stock. 


Pera Oe a” 


ae ee 
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Technical Training Unnecessary.—Technical bookkeeping training 
or knowledge is not necessary in keeping farm accounts. Methods of 
procedure are not especially difficult for the average man to master, and 
once the desired data are clearly mapped, its recording offers no unsur- 
mountable difficulties. 

Simplifying Accounts.—Some of the difficulties experienced by begin- 
ners in starting a set of farm books will be simplified if the following 
suggestions are accepted: 

1. Treat Farm Business as a Complete Unit.—Consider the business as 
entirely separate from the individual owning the business. That is, in 
all relations between it and its owner the records should be handled 
exactly as if business and owner were two persons. ‘The necessity of this 
relation is fully recognized in the commercial world, and lack of com- 
prehension of it is one of the causes that prevent many farmers from fully 
understanding the principles of accounting. The merchant rarely takes 
goods from his store for his personal use without charging them to his 
own personal account, just as though they were sold to any other cus- 
tomer. He is usually fully aware that otherwise it would be impossible 
for him to know the actual state of his business affairs. On the other 
hand, the farmer only too often devotes the property of his business to a 
considerable extent to his own personal use without a thought as to the 
accounting consequences, and as a result may get a false idea of the 
results of his farming operations when he balances his accounts. 

On the farm, where the personal affairs of the owner and his household, 
and the farm affairs proper, are interwoven, this point of view is admit- 
tedly difficult to acquire, but it is none the less necessary to attain. 

In order to carry out this idea it is a good plan to consider the general 
funds received for farm products as belonging to the farm, and for the 
owner to maintain a separate purse for his personal requirements, 
refilling it from time to time from the farm funds, and charging his 
personal account on the farm books with the amounts so used. This 
idea may be carried a step further by establishing a separate purse for 
the household expenses, allowing the housekeeper a certain amount 
weekly or monthly on which to run the house. Such practices give a 
man a good perspective of the relations existing between the finances of 
the farm, the household, and himself, and are more generally satisfactory 
to all concerned than the common practice of having a single purse for 
all these purposes. *! 

2. Application of Double-entry Principle.—Double-entry is based on 
the fact that every business transaction has, for each party involved, 
two distinct sides. One value is acquired, another is surrendered. For 
instance, a person selling a horse acquires cash value and surrenders 
horse value. If the horse is sold on credit to John Smith, account 
value (the fact that John Smith owes this value) is acquired instead 
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of cash value. When he pays for the horse, cash value is acquired and 
account value (he no longer owes anything) is surrendered. If the 
records do not take account of both sides of each transaction they will 
not show the facts. . 

Violations of this principle are common. A good but too common 
example is that of carrying the value of manure as a credit to the cattle 
account and not charging this same value to the crop accounts. No 
matter what the transaction, the principle holds good and should never 
be violated. 

In the case of cash transactions where a cash book is used, the double- 
entry principle is automatically followed. Entering the money received 
and giving the description of what was sold for it, charges the cash 
account with the value on the one hand, while the crediting of the proper 
account with the value of the thing sold completes the “‘double-entry.”’ 


Rules for Determining Charges and Credits.—As a usual thing it will not be 
found difficult to determine for each transaction which account to charge and which to 
credit. The general rule may be briefly stated thus: 


Charge that account which acquires the value. 
Credit that account which surrenders the value. 


A more difficult problem comes up in determining when to charge an expenditure 
of cash to expense and when to investment (purchase) accounts. Also it is sometimes 
hard to tell when to credit a receipt to an income and when to an investment account. 
The rules in his regard are almost as simple as the foregoing, and may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. Charge to expense accounts all those things which will be consumed as soon as 
used. Such as seed, twine, feeds, wages, etc., parts for machinery, building repairs. 

2. Charge to investment accounts those things which will be used over and over 
again in the course of the farm business or which are bought for resale in the regular 
course of the business, such as work stock, cows for the dairy herd, breeding animals, 
machines, drain tile, fencing, ete., and animals bought for fattening and resale. 

3. Credit to investment accounts receipts from sales of articles which have formed 
part of the farm equipment or permanent plant, such as old machinery and machinery 
junk, old lumber, work stock, animals from the permanent herds, ete. 

4. Credit to income accounts all receipts for products of the farm or for things 
incidental to production, such as milk, eggs, crops raised and sold, market live stock, 
etc., and receipts for labor and machine work done by farm labor. 

5. Credit to expense accounts all receipts from expense rebates and for things 
previously charged to expense accounts, such as, feed bags; surplus purchased feed, 
seed, and twine; spare machine parts sold; ete. 


While the foregoing ules will doubtless assist in analyzing transactions 
to determine the proper charges and credits, transactions will sometimes 
occur that seem to fall within what may be called the “twilight zone” 
between the two rules. In such cases good judgment alone must be relied 
on, as no set of rules will cover all cases. 
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3. Use of “Debit” and “Credit.”,—The term debit refers to receipts or 
incomes and means that in keeping accounts the account receiving is to 
be debited—~.e., it is debtor for the sum received. 


For example if A pays $25 to B, B is debtor to A for this sum and A is B’s creditor 
for it. Thus credit A (cash paid out) and debit B (as cash received). In the same 
manner if you are keeping an account for the dairy you will debit it with money 
received from milk (receipts) and credit it with money spent for concentrates or 
labor (payments). Two columns are used to show the transactions thus: 


TasBLeE 137.—ENTERING DesBITs AND CREDITS 























| Dr Cr 
Dat Item : , 
Sh re. (receipts) wee Trent (payments) 
May 31 | Monthly sale of milk....) 90.00 May 31 | Concentrates 27.00 
June 30 | Monthly sale of milk....| 85.00 
Sale of 8 calves......... 18.00 
OR 
Date | Item Dr. (receipts) Cr. (payments) 
May 31 | Monthly sale of milk......... 90.00 
Concentrates ice teu bee 1h he tae ae 27.00 
June 30 | Monthly sale of milk......... | 85.00 
SEiiones, SOAs nue 5 We oa goo. 18.00 








As a matter of form debits are entered on the left-hand column or 
page—usually marked with abbreviation “Dr.” and credit on right-hand 
column or page, abbreviated as “‘Cr.”’ 

Interpretation and Use of Results——The mere keeping of accounts 
does not have any influence on profits. Farm accounts are only a mirror 
to reflect existing conditions. Picturing a situation, they draw attention 
to the need or lack of need of a corrective. Farm accounting is not in 
itself a means of increasing profits, nor a direct producer of wealth. Its 
value lies in pointing the way to better or different practices. Farmers 
who find, on keeping detailed records for the first time, that they are 
not making as much money as they thought they were, sometimes blame 
the books for the loss, instead of taking home the lesson that the records 
teach. 

In making deductions from cost records, hasty conclusions should 
be avoided. Sometimes a positive decrease in a year’s profits will ensue 
if an enterprise be dropped because, taken alone, it has failed to pay. 
Cows may not be showing a high net profit, yet if they are sold, there 
may be no other profitable way of using roughage, and hence a loss in 
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the crop producing it. Labor devoted night and morning to milking 
and feeding cows, and charged to them, might be entirely wasted if the 
cows were sold with no available substitute use for such labor. Any 
changes if made, should be brought about gradually and the indicated 
effects noted in their relation to all other farm activities. 


Discussion of Records 


Definition of Inventory.—The term ‘farm inventory” is used to 
designate lists taken at stated intervals, of property, with values affixed, 
including supplies and produce on hand, together with a statement of 
the amount of cash on hand and money owing to or owed by the farmer. 

Value of Inventory.—Such lists or ‘‘inventories”’ are conceded to be 
the most important of'all farm records. They constitute the foundation 
for all financial studies. 

Use of an Inventory.—The uses of an inventory are important and 
varied. Taken alone it will show the farmer exactly what he is worth 
and will be a guarantee of solvency and an aid in securing credits and 
loans in times of need. Comparisons made of inventories taken a year 
apart will show the rate of progress or retrogression during the year, and 
definitely measure the degree of change. Taken in conjunction with a 
cash account for the year the inventory shows how much has been made 
by farming and to what extent this has been offset by household and per- 
sonal expenses. The inventory, either alone or with cash accounts, will 
not, however, show what crops or what animals are responsible for profits 
or losses. Furthermore, the inventory taken alone shows only the per- 
sonal gain or loss. It does not differentiate between the farmer’s stand- 
ing and the farm standing. Increase in personal expenses will reduce the 
profit showing; conversely, frugality in personal expenses may show undue 
farm profits. 

The inventory tends both to check undue expenditure and to allay 
pessimism. If extra cash on hand tempts to free spending, the inventory 
may hoist the danger signal and show that the surplus money comes from 
selling short on some class of live stock or other farm property. On the other 
hand, money may be less plentiful than usual and so induce a feeling of 
discouragement which is not warranted if the inventory shows a healthy 
increase in crops and stock on hand or a justifiable increase in equipment. 

Taking an Inventory.—The mechanics of inventory taking are simple. 
The actual taking requires but a few hours time for the usual family-size 
farm. For convenience the inventory is ordinarily divided into groups 
to show: 

1. Real estate. 

2. Live stock. 

3. Machinery and tools. 


 uttigghgh le 
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Fia. 69. 
_ Example of Inventory on Three-column Journal Ruling. Taken one Year Apart, 
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4. Feed, produce, and supplies. 

5. Cash. 

6.: Bills receivable. 

7. Bills payable. 

Real E'state——Under real estate are placed the land and the buildings. 
Each building is listed and valued separately. The land together with 
its permanent improvements—drainage and irrigation ditches, bridges, 
roads, fences—is valued on an acreage basis. Itis usually desirable to 
distinguish between different sorts of land, eg., tilled fields, pasture, 
wood lots. 

Live stock covers horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry, etc., listed by 
groups and itemized so far as practicable. Horses and dairy cows are 
listed by name or number and age; other classes are separated into a few 
outstanding groups for easy valuing. 

Machinery, implements, wagons, and tools usually contain the largest 
number of items, as farm equipment tends to be varied and manifold. 
In taking the inventory of these items it is important not to overlook any 
items and to exercise care in placing values. 

If it is carefully taken and each item listed separately, a machinery 
and small-tool inventory on a farm will fill several pages. If such detail 
is not desired, the minor tools of the value of less than $1 each may be 
grouped into a class together and a lump valuation given, but such a 
course is not‘advisable. It is surprising what a large number of these 
small tools there are on a farm and, furthermore, what a number are mis- 
placed during the year. A carefully itemized inventory once a year is 
a help in locating the minor tools, and inventory day is a convenient 
time to call in all loaned tools—they have a habit of changing owners if they 
remain too long away from home. All farmers know how easy it is to 
lose a hammer or an ax, but an old wagon never disappears. It is time 
well spent to go through the buildings each year and make a list of the 
machines and tools, using the best judgment possible in placing values 
on different articles. , 

Feed and supplies include all feed purchased or produced, all farm 
products reserved for feed or for sale, all seed, and all supplies such as 
oil, sacks, binding twine, fruit boxes, lumber, cement, etc. Weight or 
careful measurement data should be used. It is sometimes difficult to 
estimate closely the amount of feed and supplies of various kinds on hand 
and to determine the proper value for same. Yet this is important in 
that much of the income of the farm may be in the form of grain or rough- 
age held for feed. When the total of these items is more at the end of the 
year than at the beginning it represents a gain and is counted as a receipt; 
when less at the end of the year, an expense. Care must be used in 
listing the items to include all farm supplies, such as binding twine, 
- fertilizers, machine oil, lumber, etc. 
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Cash to Run the Business.—A certain amount of money is necessary 
for carrying on the farm business. This amount will vary widely on 
different farms, according to whether the farm receipts are distributed 
throughout the year or received at one time. It should represent the 
average amount of money that the farmer has on hand at all times during 
the year for the purpose of paying current farm expenses. Money on 
hand and in bank should be listed separately. This group should be 
accurate in every detail. 

Bills receivable carries the value of all bills due the farm fron others. 
The face value should be used until the account is settled or proven 
worthless. 

Bills payable contains the value of all bills owed by the farm to others, 
including store bills, loans, mortgages, etc. 

The first six divisions constitute the total value of the farm property, 
while the deducting of division 7 will result in a figure giving the net 


worth of the farmer. 


Household Goods, Etc.—In the farm inventory no mention is made of 
the household furnishings or personal effects, as only the farm and its 
accessories are to be considered. However, the dwelling is included in 
the value of the farm, as it is a part of the real estate and would be 
included if the place were sold. 

The time of taking will vary in different communities. In the north- 
ern and eastern States perhaps the best date is March 1 or April1l. In 
the corn belt and central States, March 1 is favored. In the Western 
States November 1 is usually selected. In the South January 1, or Feb- 
ruary 1 is satisfactory. The most satisfactory time is the season that 
best combines slackness of work demands and small amount of stuff 
on hand to be listed. 

Form for Inven‘ory-taking.—No particular form is needed in taking 
an inventory. A blank book, blank sheets of paper, or the so-called 
stationer’s ordinary 3-column journal ruling will do. Provision is needed 
for (1) a wide space in which to give a description the various items, and 
(2) additional columns to cover the number, rate, and total value. In the 
illustration prepared for the text, still another column could well be added, 
to carry a statement of the original cost of purchased items. This helps 
in setting valuation and depreciation rates. 

The inventory used for closing the accounts of a given year also 
serves as a starting point for the next succeeding year, so that the work 
once done serves two purposes. 

Determining Inventory Values.—In fixing values for the inventory 
actual market values are assigned to be based on the condition of the 
various items and an estimate of market demands. 

This work calls for considerable judgment, especially in valuing the 
real estate. *° 


TABLE 138.—SAmMPLE Farm INVENTORY 8! 





April 1, 1918 April 1, 191¢ 








Divisions and items of property 


ee nersees Valuation Be Value per | valuation 


unit 








Real estate: 














Land and improvements, acres....| 120 |$ 80.00 $ 9,600.00) 120 $ 80.00 $ 9,600. 00 
Live stock: ¥ 
Cows, dry and in milk Uns... 8 1 125.00 125.00 1 100. 00 100. 00 
THGILErSe ane cies eo. hee eae 1 40. 00 40.00 2 60. 00 120.00 
Calves tet 5.5 aod oecheoe deer cine 2 30. 00 60. 00 4 25.00 100. 00 
Steerer. Mesut. vores eee a aeree 1 115. 00 115. 00 
Total owttla i a..ctoe cana oot tet RS ANC ERAE. 3401.00] SEF ks i. sees Serie 320.00 
Horses: 
J, Lay CANS Old sce. heme chiens Ssicities lett eee 200 00(" 2. 2 esate 175.00 
DAG AcVEATA Old Ae ae see Beas rr ie ee eee 175. OO eat eee ae 160. 00 
Jen; S"years old 0.5% oh eee oe Pheer OM Meta 225. OO) Pie." |. oe ee 225.00 
dese) 20 years) Oldie ante nid ete ace ie es tes aes 3D, OG) arto cena ge eee Died 
opal DOrses,.-1 etsy. alow. verae. sie pide ee © Ae, 635700) eee aed a peers 560. 00 
Swine: 
Broodiso ws. ste ace eerie! 1 75.00 75.00 i 60. 00 420. 00 
Boat, ake te cae sate hee a wee DORE Ne See. ge Mee Beer 1 45.00 45.00 
PS ie ae A eo at aot aor co lapent Meme 3 20. 00 60.00) 24 6. 00 144.00 
Noval Swine 3 Aware eee Pe oe WB Bi 00 es pee erste eet cies 609. 00 
Poultryo eres: fi ee eee ee ee 50 1.50 75.00} 62 2.00 124.00 
[Dotalilive BLOCK: -..50 neue es cen St tres Miall Menta ee Vg SSB OOM cea Ole. ee eer eee 1,498. 25 
Machinery and tools: 


Plows, walking, 12-in............. 
Plonwsysulky, TG-1ne ee. ee one 
Disc harrow, double, 8-ft........ 

(All items should be listed, although 
not shown here) 
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1. ;633 250| lect alleen ee 1,498. 25 
Farm produce 
Barley; sbushelsiaa. sna ce. cena le 32 2.00 64.00) 124 1.50 186. 00 
Oats, bushelsss. sees eee 284 1.00 284.00} 302 0.80 241.00 
Corn, ear, bushels). ...0< sues oe 30 1.00 30.00) 50 0.75 37.50 
Buckwheat, bushels............. 17 1:00 17.00} 201¢ 1.50 30. 50 
ELAN HONG ae cee. fenn sbdeuk od ris hang ee 11 23.00 253.00) 15 20. 00 300. 00 
Total farm produce..)......+2.+.5 648,100). 8 jel ree eee 795.60 
Purchased feeds and supplies: 
Brame ourds) oe beta ee ete 100 0.0334 3.50} 250 0.0314 8.75 
SHOLtss POUNGS sees eee re tee 50 0.0334 1.88 
Lime ywtOneg ues. 2 2. .tcvenenes suemnennels iia «Mine llciee oetee. Iteowesneasmiens 5 6. 00 30.00 
ENGCe POSUStes: 2 ceoemivi cee ee Ura allte re tema tee, Ren Mle facepene aye anes 50 0.35 17. 50 
Gna G28: Bis F cpoceted stash aeye 20 0.10 220) 12 0.10 1. 20 
Total feed and supplies........ stave ta Tp DRly aks eee ee 57.45 
Notes and accounts: 
Harry Smith note for cow........ pee oe ae ee 100. 00 
George Jones, for corn........... FS cea est ae aot 42.00 
Jona Williams, for corn.......... 5 curiam Wie-sgs fay ucis’ plik rad aoe oe le hal ae 63.00 
Heury Robinson for work, <2 ee" ter NE Seca ee We sere rte |e ree ee ae 5.00 
Total notes and accounts....... AD dirty tac a tatirae 142 OO) Side eee caer 68.00 
Cash on hand and in bank......... sso Sala ees ZOGs SH. eee llemiererne meow 195, 49 
Total value of ‘‘assets’’ (property 
OW) esate Peek so hespih on Scien; Ram seen eo Rey Fc) nee eal ey ce he, 13, 827.79 
Notes and accounts owing: 
PAarmMoOrtea. Ge gr= hi ese © somes oes a plone ee 4: OOO. 00) ect estan ile areca 4,000. 00 
Samuel Grey for hogs............ eae et oe ce ee en oe eae A lee I ota ts 8 OS An 200. 00 ) 
Total liabilities (amounts owed)} ... |......... 4,000. OO) 9552 TE cate ees 4,200.00 
Summary: 
Total "Assete..;. 6 coe 2 ae ees Pete sitesi cr TSF 472583102 coed Meer 13,827.79 
Poral, habilinies: 0. .3...0.55 berate l le Beate wel raid aacdebeb exe A. O00 ODN stele sel e eriersegtea ars 4, 200. 00 : 
_— | 
Balance or “‘net worth’’......... Bectiell Paces 95402. 48) ow ella cce meee 9,627.79 
Increase $155.35 for the year..... . 5 





Valuing Lands for Inventory Purposes.—In valuing land for inventory 
purposes, strict adherence to whatever principle is adopted should be 
‘ continued so as to eliminate all fluctuations due to variations in method 
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used. The three objects of valuing physical property for inventory 
purposes are, generally speaking, threefold: (1) to establish a basis for 
determining financial worth at recurrent periods, thus reflecting increases 
or decreases in net worth; (2) to ascertain the distribution of capital 
invested; that is, the amount of money tied up in each class of property; 
(3) to serve as a basis in farm cost accounts for charging depreciation 
and interest on investment. 

Bases of Land Valuing.—In the valuation of land there are at least 


_ three bases that may be considered: (1) cost; (2) sale or market value; 


(3) capitalized rent. 
Cost Value of Lands.—The difficulty with the cost basis in appraising 
farm lands is that it fails to fulfill completely any one of the three objects 


of valuation as hereinbefore specified. This is partly because of the 
_ personal element present in farm accounting, so that if the land value be 
_ based on cost it will certainly not reflect the farmer’s present net worth. 


In many cases the land, when obtained, cost so little that to use the 
cost figure, under present day conditions, would not be in line with actual 
conditions. Again, many farms have been inherited, thus costing their 
present owners nothing. For these reasons, generally speaking, the cost 
basis is not acceptable in land valuations for farm inventory purposes. 
Where the land has recently been purchased, however, cost is the best 
appraisal basis. 

Market Value of Lands.—The sale or market-value basis will doubtless 
prove the most practical in the majority of cases, but certain precautions 


are necessary in applying it. If this method is adopted the land should 


be appraised as nearly as possible at a figure representative of the 
current price in the neighborhood of the same kind and quality of land. 
By current price is not meant a forced sale price, nor yet a fancy suburban 
lot valuation, but such a price as the more recent sales to farmers have 
shown to be the real market value of land in the locality. Almost 
every farm will include areas of different value per acre. These should 
be separately priced in accordance with their values, and, to facilitate 
future appraisals, each field or parcel of land may be designated by a 
letter or number for purposes of identification. The number of acres 
in each kind of land, multiplied by its appraised value per acre, will give, 
when footed up, the total appraised value of the land. 

It is sometimes rather difficult to judge of the actual market value 
of.farm land. Especially is this true in regions where there is great 
activity in the land market, and also in those sections of the country where 


there is little or no buying and selling of farm lands. In the former case 


the element of speculation and in the latter the scarcity of sales pre- 


vent the taking of sales prices as a guide. 


Rent Value of Lands.—The third basis, capitalized rent, is probably 


the best index of the intrinsic value of land. Where this method can be 
23 
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applied it is probably the most accurate one that can be used from an 
economic standpoint. Its main difficulty from the standpoint of farm 
inventorying is its application where the land is being farmed by its 
owner. The earnings are produced by the entire farm property, land, 
buildings, stock, equipment, together with the labor employed, and the 
difficulty lies in allocating to each of these factors of production its true 
share of the earnings. Another practical difficulty lies in the fact that 
crops are not uniformly productive, neither are seasons, and the net - 
rent would be more variable and inconstant, both up and down, than the 
market value basis, which usually follows a general trend, either upwards 
or downwards. 

Thus while it is undoubtedly true that the net rent over a period of 
years is an excellent if not the best index of its actual value, there are 
practical difficulties of application that render its use for farm inventory 
purpose unavailable in the majority of cases. 

Valuing Lands of Varying Values Separately—In appraising the 
farm land, especially if cost accounts are to be carried, it is desirable that 
each kind of land (as crop land, permanent pasture, woodland, etc.) 
be valued as nearly as possible at its relative value as compared with the 
other kinds. In some cases it has been found expedient to go still further 
and assign to each separate piece of land on the farm its own value per 
acre. The value per acre of each kind of land multiplied by its area 
will thus give the total land value as appraised by this method. 

This method is a good one to follow, for on practically all farms there 
are found areas of different value per acre. Thus some tillable land may 
be high in fertility and easily worked, being for this reason worth con- 
siderably more per acre than other tillable land of lower fertility or less 
desirable physical characteristics. Again, many farms include areas 
unfit for tillage by reason of swampy, rocky, or very hilly topography. 
Woodland and brushy areas are found in nearly all agricultural regions. 
In some cases the woodland is worth more, in others less, than the best 
tillable land, depending on the section of the country and the quality 
of the timber. To appraise all these at a uniform rate per acre would — 
not be in accordance with the facts, and it is the facts that are desired 
when making an inventory. ; 

Valuing Orchards and Semi-permanent Plantings—The appraisal 
of orchards and similar semi-permanent crops, such as asparagus beds, 
berry plantations, etc., is best made as one with the land they occupy. 
They are, strictly spéaking, a part of the makeup of the land value, for, 
if the land be sold, they are legally a part of the sale and go with the land. 
In appraising land carrying such crops the value should not be over- 
estimated on the basis of expected returns, however certain it may appear 
they will be. Conservative judgment should be used. The common — 
basis for valuing land may be employed or, if the costs of bringing the 
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crop to bearing age are known, they may be added to the value of the 

bare land for the period which must elapse from time of planting until 
self sustaining age is reached. The full valueshould be maintained during 
the prime productive life, and then, as productivity wanes, the value 
should be gradually decreased until, when the fruitfulness of the crop 
ceases, it is again reduced to the value of the bare land. 

Valuing Implements, Machinery, and Tools.—Some difficulty is 
occasionally experienced in placing a proper value on machinery and tools. 
The usual tendency is to place these values too low. Farmers generally 
consider a machine worth what it would bring at a public auction. There 
are two reasons why machines, on the average, go for less than they are 
worth when sold at public sale. First, an auction is a forced sale. 
Usually there are many articles that are not needed by any of the buyers, 
yet they are sold, but obviously at a sacrifice. This, of course, has a 
tendency to cause all articles to bring a little less than they are worth. 
Second, a person in buying at a public auction always assumes the risk 
that things are not exactly as represented, or that the whole truth is not 
always told. This risk has to be paid for and the result is a lower price. 
Probably the best way to place the value on a machine is to estimate as 
carefully as possible the number of years of life remaining; then by. 
considering the age and cost of the machine, a fairly correct value can 
be assigned. 

Valuing Farm Animals.—In placing values on animals, the farm 
value should be recorded rather than the market value. The farm value 
is the market value less costs of hauling or driving to market and selling. 
These costs will vary with the distance to market, the size of the load, 
the character of the road, and the selling method. 

Valuing Field Crops.—In the case also of grain, hay, and similar field 
crops, the value assigned should be the farm value. With wheat, for. 
instance, where the haul is not excessive and the roads fairly good, the 
cost of hauling may run from 4 to 6 ¢ per bushel. Under such conditions 
when inventorying for this particular farm the value should be placed at 
from 4 to 6¢ below the market price. 

Effects of Appreciation and Depreciation upon Values.—In fixing 
values, the judgment of one taking an inventory will be helped out if he 
recalls that the older stock, or machinery, or buildings becomes, the less 
they are worth. Depreciation is constantly occurring. 

Appreciation of Land.—It often happens that the increase in land 
values from year to year will more than offset the depreciation in buildings 
and other improvements. If this increase in land values is at a moderate 

rate it may be safe to assume that there has been no net loss on real estate 

through depreciation for that particular year. Furthermore, on well- 
managed farms the amount spent for repairs and for the maintenance of 
the buildings and fences is sufficient to keep them in nearly as good 
condition as they were at the beginning of the year. In other words, 
{ 


: 
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as soon as one stops repairing or keeping up buildings and fences the 
rate of depreciation is greatly accelerated. In the case of tile drains, 
which are a part of the farm, the depreciation largely depends upon the } 
quality of the tile and the care used in laying them and in keeping the 
outlets open. On farms in regions where the land values are not advanc- + 
ing, if there is a wood lot the annual increase in the growth of timber 
may offset any loss through depreciation. 

Depreciation of Machinery——A machine depreciates in market value 
rapidly the first year used, or even the first few months used. That is, 
a mowing machine may sell new for $85, but let it be used a month, 
thereby making it second hand, it may be difficult to obtain $50 for it. | 
This is even more marked with other kinds of tools. The farmer buying 
new equipment during the year will find the market value of that equip- 
ment at the end of the year much less than the original cost. For the | 
second and third year’s use the market value of the machine may not 
appreciably decrease. In other words, a mower that has been in use 
three years will sell for almost as much as one that has been in use three 
months. The rate of depreciation on machinery has been variously 
estimated at from 6 to 10 per cent. This rate, however, is affected by a } 
large number of factors. Some farmers, who take care of their machin- 
ery, will make an implement last twice as long as others; on some farms 
the rate of depreciation must necessarily be high. 


Depreciation of Dairy Cows 


Pennsylvania Studies of Dairy Cows.—Studies in Pennsylvania’ provide f 
data to show the rate of depreciation of dairy cows and work stock. 


TaBLe 139.—DeEpRECIATION OF Datry Cows (STUDIED ON 378 FARMS OPERATED BY 
Owners, CHESTER County, PENNSYLVANIA) 
































ie Value 

Number pechegt Total value 

| Tauas aon eveu Onn raN Set Ace Meas cl eno ie mec AG A eSes Ess Sitio, Bikre 4,196 | $56.10 |$235,400.00 

Cows purchased: 90% ncsntaic tec oie ieee ee 589 63.84 37,605.00 

Gows raised. sche t .. Cease eee anes 2 845 63.84 | 22,025.00 

otal? lcci emer aia nce ae re 295,030.00 

HecOnd arvEntOrye gh emer deere ke err ee | 4,164 57.01 | 287,430.00 

Cows’ soldsand slaughtered inte soc ces cer. eueeronael: 895 37.36 | 33,437.00 

SLotal. js:g- caption «cache ste aaa cat i ede 270,867.00 
Dikferante vec ene uae Me ee te canee meee: 24,163.00 *| 

Increase at end of year in value.................. 0.91 3,789.00 
Total logs. ts mskk Hee hati os She ee OL eee ee 27,952.00 | 
Average investinent, |ay.0 9 a aositees mimes teeny ae 236,415.00 | 
Rate of depreciation per Gente. vos ee serene 11.82 |} 
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The results of the calculation are surprisingly large, and the figures 
for different regions vary widely. Thus for this area the average annual 
loss on dairy cows from depreciation in value is 11.82 per cent of the aver- 
age of the inventory values for the beginning and the end of the year. 

Michigan Studies of Depreciation of Dairy Cows.—The following table 
gives a similar calculation for a survey in an important dairy center in 
southern Michigan (Lenawee County), in which the corresponding rate 
is only 4.07 per cent. 


Taste 140.—DeEpPrREcIATION or Datry Cows. (Stuprep on 300 Farms, LENAWEE 


County, Micuican)!® 
eet agai att esac ge Se eI A es ea 



























































Value 
Number, per Total value 
| head 
| 
Perey CULOLV ER ators Coco cise Sse seuss eae 2,291 | $53.23 |$121,942.00 
ONE) (OUTER CICL ed ocho 6 midso co Obra arn eivios, Smee 184 48.48 8,921.00 
|S TRESS LG A oie aio Sd Gn cae ce Ae ee 236 | 48.48 11,441.00 
BIR Tien lispeeeeterters tte etre resferet co ckone/ sucpotel obo ueusiegspe pe cps ie 142,304.00 | 
BecOncelnVventOly areata: lt seers gees | ote Die DNs 51.90 | 114,967.00 
Bovcicoldsand slaughtered sss... dors tak 466 | 42.00 19,572.00 
Te MMETMME L PA Es hidactesletes oe = 134,539.00 
Loss (including decrease in value at end of year)... 7,765.00 
Decrease in value at end of year.............-.-- 1.33 2,946.00 
Mota OSS S epee RUpot cre ang steers Mapoetehe ae 4,819.00 
Average InVestMent..........+-++2s2+ee errr ees 118,454.00 
Rate of depreciation per cent.............--.+.-- 4.07 
ne ae ae eye eee ee 
Appreciation and Depreciation of Work Horses. Appreciation and 
Depreciation of Work Horses—Illinois, Ohio and New York.—The average 
TapLe 141.—APPRECIATION AND DeprEcIATION or Horses—ILuinots, OHIO, — 
New YORK 
Percentage of 
horses that 
showed Num- Reena tN are Num- | Num- Num- 
State and number of ber - ber ber ber 
ber ber 
horses oye ee No of eseohti weld colts colts colts 
: *PPre- | appre- | deaths 2 bought | sold fed 
ciation,| ._,- 
ciation, 
per cent Ser cent 
Illinois (154 horses)..........-. 18.75 | 81.25 3 21 21 2 43 
Mhio (72 horseB)...:. +000 s00es 21.95 | 78.05 OG 9 17 2 1 7 
New York (90 horses).......--- 4.95 | 95.05 6 6 3 1 3} 18 
The three states (316 horses)....| 15.60 | 84.40 9 36 41 5 83 68 
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net depreciation, based on 316 horses in Illinois, Ohio, and New York, was | 
found to be $4.50 per horse. Of this amount $2.70 per horse was due 
to the death of nine horses, valued at $855. Depreciation varied from 
$11.60 per horse in New York to an appreciation of $2.10 per horse in - 
Ohio. The table shows the percentage of horses that appreciated in 
value, the percentage that did not, and the factors influencing the aggre- 
gate depreciation or appreciation by States. 

On the Ilinois and New York farms, colts became work horses when 
from 214 to 4 years of age. The age of work horses that depreciated in 
value varied considerably, depending on their usage and care. The 
average of those that neither appreciated nor depreciated in value was 
about 8 years, and the average age of those that depreciated in value was’ 
about 11 years. In Ohio data showing the age of all the horses studied 
were not obtained; however, the data that were obtained along this line 
showed about the same results as those in Illinois and New York. 

Depreciation of Horses—Pennsylvania.—The average annual depre- 
ciation of horses on 378 farms studied in Chester County, Pennsylvania,’ 
was found to be $7 per head. 

Here horse depreciation amounted to: 


TABLE 142.—Deprecration or Horszs (StupIED ON 378 FARMS OPERATED BY 
Owners, Cuester County, PENNSYLVANIA)? 


| 























Value 
Number) per Total value 

head 
Value at first inventoryeii ts eee ee 1,369 | $135.98 $186,183.00 
Value of horses purchased ..¢.455 net eee eee 103 157.36 16,208.00 
ValueoF Horses ruised’ 0... aa Sen Cee eet 8 157.36 1,259.00 
Totaloseaetecr: itr Seed 203 , 650.00 
Value. at:secoud inventory, tc cs0cha. 2. cote. 1,367 | 138.95 | 189,947.00 
Value of horses soldi.) sa < sn eee eee a 64 | 128.02 8,193.00 
DOteL: cman oo ace epee «oa en oe 198 , 140.06 
THOS 9S arene Bde ee be aa ee een ee 5,510.00 
Increase in price during year..................... j 2.97 4,060.00 
Totalloss..5..4.. (ice ciao pes Jee ns UN Ot 9,570.00 
Average investiiente 1. 0d. ous actrees 188 ,065.00 
Rate of depreciation per cent.................... : 5.09 








ee SS LO eee 

Depreciation of Horses—M ichigan.—On 300 farms studied in Lenawee 
County, Michigan, the average rate of horse depreciation was found 
to amount to $7.10 per head.!® These figures were determined largely 
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by the practice of farmers in disposing of horses while they were still 
salable at a fairly satisfactory price, and would undoubtedly have been 
much greater if all farm horses were kept until their usefulness was at 
an end. 


TaBLe 143.—DepreciIATION or Horses (StupDIED on 300 OwnzER Farms, LENAWEE 
County, Micure@an)? 























Total Value 3 
number | per head ately oie 
_ Horses at beginning of year*.............. 1,027 $126.50 $129,912.00 
BE OUSCSEDULCD ASCO yap. tye a itznpe babys mtegates 90 161.31 14,518.00 
BE TOLSeS TEAS URE a tte GN eS te Sete a dutta. 30 161.31 5,968.00 
| ee a |) eS | 
Rovalaeyetee at VAS FP ner Wee 150 , 398.00 
Meelorses, 46 end: Of ‘yeat. it. .2. ate ect etek «Ele 1,033 132.91 137,299.00 
Pehances) SOlclemmememare ot, Oecd easyer Gul ct ao aoracus 87 142.63 12,409.00 
OLA SNE ayes ais he ae Celeite Nes 149,708.00 
TORR G28 6 oes price academe wee Se ee 690.00 
» Increase in price during year.........,.... 6.41 6,621.00 
} SRO PALL OSS ee eri are sie tests ales ahs 0 a shor 7,311.00 
Meaverage investment.........-......-..... 150,053. 00 
mervaite Of GepreciatiON..s..1-40.- 4.020080 oe 4.87 














*Does not include three stallions valued at $1,100 apiece. 


Depreciation of Horses—New York.—Cornell found the average 
annual depreciation of horses on 14 New York farms for the year 1912, 
and on 31 New York farms for 1913, to be $14.03 and $12.10 per horse 
unit, respectively.!!®> Of the 40 farms studied, 12 showed an appreciation 
of horses. 

Depreciation of Horses—Minnesota.—Minnesota from a 4 years’ study 
(1904 to 1907, inclusive) gives figures for farms in three different counties. 
In Rice County depreciation varied from $0.98 in 1905 to $15.48 in 1904, 


_ averaging for the 4 years, $5.56 per head. In Lyon County depreciation 


varied from $4.20 in 1905 to $9.86 in 1904, averaging per year $6.94 
per head. In Norman County depreciation varied from $2.60 in 1907 
to $7.37 in 1904, averaging per year $5.82 per head. 

It is pointed out in the text that depreciation of the horse is an expen- 
sive item to farmers who are not able to control this expense by means of 
clever selling methods and by the use of young horses. Shrewd selling, 
however, does not affect the general principle of depreciation, since thus 
the loss is passed on to the buyer. 
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Minnesota Experiment Station Bulletin 145 gives results of a further 
study of horse depreciation in the above-mentioned counties. Records 
for Rice County for the period 1908 to 1912, inclusive, show a variation 
in depreciation from $0.28 in 1910 to $5.10 in 1909, and an average per 
year of $3.05 per head. In Lyon County the study covers a period of — 
3 years, 1908 to 1910, inclusive. The depreciation varied from $1.47 
in 1910 to $5.60 in 1909, averaging per year $3.06 per head. In Norman 
County the work covered a period of 4 years, 1908 to 1911, inclusive. 
The depreciation varied from $9.51 in 1910 to $3.42 in 1911, averaging per 
year $1.48 per head. It is pointed out in this bulletin that the annual 
depreciation as shown above is not high enough to represent a proper 
average charge through a long term of years. Abnormal conditions 
in the Minnesota horse market were largely responsible for the low 
depreciation charge. 

Depreciation of Horses—Texas.—In Ellis County, Texas, depreciation 
was found to amount to but 5 per cent annually.® 

Depreciation of Horses—Missouri.—A Missouri study’! resulted in 
finding that as a general rule 8 to 10 per cent depreciation on work horses 
over a period of 10 years is figured. This is on the basis that a horse 
begins work as a 3-year-old and lives to the age of 13 or 14 years. In 
figuring the cost to himself of keeping his horses, however, the farmer is 
likely to find this figure inapplicable. The average depreciation of 10 
per cent while applying to any one horse over a period of 10 years, is not a 
cost to the farmer in that proportion unless the farmer follows the prac- 
tice of keeping his horses to about the age mentioned. Any variation 
from this practice, though not affecting the rate of depreciation on any one 
horse, does affect the depreciation cost that falls to any one owner. In 
order to study the rate of depreciation on work horses at different ages, 
a number of horses on which there were complete data were grouped 
according to age, and the average price per head determined. It was 
found that from 1 year to 2 years of age the increase in value averaged $41 
or 57 per cent; from 2 years to 3 years the increase averaged $16 or 14.2 — 
per cent on the previous value; from 3 to 4 years the increase was $25 
or 19.4 per cent; from 4 to 5 years the increase in value averaged $11 or 
7.2 per cent. After the fifth year there was a decrease in value. From | 
5 to 6 years the depreciation averaged $12 or 7.3 per cent, which about 
equalled the gain of the year before; from 6 to 7 years the depreciation 
was $9 or 5.9 per cent; between 7 and 8 years there was no appreciable 
depreciation; between 8 and 9 years the depreciation was $3 or 2.1 
per cent of the previous year’s value; between 9 and 10 years the depre- 
ciation was negligible; between 10 and 11 years the depreciation aver- 
aged $18 or 12.8; between 11 and 12 years the depreciation averaged 
$28 or 22.8 per cent. It will be seen from this that the heavy rate of — 
depreciation starts after the age of 10 years is reached. ae : 





| 
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From a study of these work-horses, averaging five to six head per farm, 
it was found that the net depreciation on the total number was usually 
very small because the appreciation on young stock tended to offset 
the depreciation on the older stock. . Thisis brought about by the farmer’s 
practice of usually keeping a young team or two and disposing of the 
older horses when they are at the high figure or shortly afterward. 

Depreciation of Farm Equipment. Depreciation of Farm Equipment, 
Minnesota, 1902~7.—Parker and Cooper report for Minnesota®* findings 
covering average depreciation as follows: 


Tapte 144.—ANNUAL DepreciATION oF Farm Macutnery,— MINNESOTA 


AVERAGE 
CAIRO COLIN A ttre mgt ee tre so 5 Witagti gto! whe eg oe ae $7.91 
(Greaiiay, Ghaill yarns ae ln he oe rest oS ac oro dloasitero o oma opal 6.75 
TP oveaeN TMA (ORT nolo > Glow aca b.cundes Ge te ob aulcae mad Ont clr OF 12.00 
Gornbhindersterasn aoe Soe da ekg ets hte teleport 10.03 
Pet OIA LOLe wee Wee plate Speirs ee mn as Peele olf eens Heise eS fel 
(Chora CMRARVENWORSIn de mn ere ov cule OOo Gums oo cold COmOu pe am cla aon OB 
IMO Nes See ee te ai eee coat, cs sco har Neter nie rerttien eae -reyeion 7.80 
1 Tibsayie L210 LG I Ei aie ete et re ce a ee RES 4.84 
IBSEN GEISHD sou ao5 Asem Rl ob Oa Puno omO oem tom muaamatd 11.78 
ievarakes rae Abt Lmi sci tien crater) fe roche es ones Car 7.80 
Grameny atanedt-: ye tain Saseioele aa Esha) Si ies aegis ate anes pussys they 7.40 
Sule yit 1) Orr Seec ta ese eels ee Ste pe Gis auainha sors okensgiere ea eh oes 8.42 
Wallen tolls ono coe odo on bbb os Oilcc dco ombacdes bp ujciomoibian 6.09 
(DEON in wae wales Gee Blareeno id Wald Brbicyo Beth. GS Paro nN eae oep Nbrae, o-oo 4.89 
FETA LO Wis eee ee ie ieee RICA Settee echo ena beret atsmecinls. meet sie 8.72 
IDYEVECE os Oe 5 nid cL Aeros 0 Ont ran, catinante a te) ORO Oo aeee acer ORO a ig NE) 
Manire SOLGAdCrs cae at atts ings on wks Lomas ye ene Fyn, 11.67 
TE IE OSTEND Ag At en on Dir etic Be Sarre ie sear eC Ao 
| SUSY GATE ATL ole ler Ohh Oa GOO Bun Oe on oes aa ac 8.13 
(Cuiaiinn. Heinle sao pclae Sloth e Sows Ou oes oicee can ences c Devos ain on eck 3.47 
bods. me LER eit 5 el i BA ee dS ee ee 5.81 
Panning amills ees: yok be Hehe heeis tekiam io cl! ci kr 4.58 
Horse weeders.........- SAA oe, SN eA TAR fe chk. cart peal iS dng oe: Oneal 
Ean esse (Wiedivay) ge eal iia) Rien deh, Bee Oe ene eee: 6.17 
(a2 VR Sa ETT EP a tn Pra Pan ae arr ea C35 


California Studies of Depreciation of Farm Equipment.—In California, 
the average life of buildings is estimated at 20 years, the length of service 
depending a good deal, of course, on use, construction, and attention 
in the way of painting and repairs. In general, then, for each $100 put 
into buildings in the state, $5 or 5 per cent must be subtracted each 
year. 

Dairy cows are at their prime for 8 years; for each $100 invested one 
must therefore deduct $12 per year or 12 per cent. They are, however, 
today worth fully 50 per cent for beef when too old for milk, so that the 
actual rate of depreciation is 4 per cent ($75 — 50 = $25 = 3344 per 
cent of cost; divide 3314 by 8 for annual percentage of depreciation). 
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Implements and machinery wear with the amount of use. For in- 
stance where a lot of developrhent work is being done Fresno scrapers 
may last only 2 years, while for general use they will last three times as 
long. Plows in gravel soil will wear out more quickly than when used 
in loam soils. Cultivators in beet work will not last as long as those in 
corn. In general, however, implements are considered as good for 10 
years, or 10 per cent depreciation a year. 

Work horses and mules are good for 10 years on an average. Depre- 
ciation must therefore be charged at 10 per cent a year. 

Depreciation on other live stock such as poultry, swine, and sheep 
takes into account not only the term of productivity but the value as 
food at the end of the profitable period of breeding. 

Sheep are good for 4 years and depreciation would therefore be 25 per 
cent on the producing powers. They are worth 75 per cent of first value 
as mutton, however, so the depreciation would be but one-fourth of 25 
per cent, or 6 per cent. 

In the same way breeding hogs for slaughter purposes are worth 50 
per cent of mature values at end of 6 years of service—or depreciation is 
50 per cent divided by 6 or about 9 per cent. 

Poultry are estimated as good for 2 years of laying life and are worth 
50 per cent of first value for meat. Depreciation is therefore 50 per cent 
divided by 2, or 25 per cent. 

To these figures of depreciation must be added the normal death 
rate in animals after reaching full value. This, in general, may be taken 
at 2 per cent for cattle and horses, 8 per cent for swine, 2 per cent for 
sheep, 10 per.cent for fowls. 

These figures are based on stockmen’s estimates, and may be only 
approximate. 

If, however, these are accepted as about right, figures of depreciation 
(covering decrease in value and mortality) therefore amount to: stock 
cattle 6 per cent, dairy cows 6 per cent, work stock 12 per cent, swine 
17 per cent, sheep 8 per cent, poultry 35 percent. See ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Costs,” Chapter XIX for further data on depreciation of equipment. 


The Cash Book 


Description of the Cash Book.—The simplest form of cash book consists 
of a record of cash outlay and income, showing day by day what is sold 
or purchased, the rate received or paid, and the total value involved in 
the transaction. These items are entered in the cash book, using either 
two columns for the totals, or two connecting pages. Whenever money 
is received, the amount is placed in the column or on the page set aside 
for the recording of all receipts; conversely, when mon is paigeout it is 
_ entered in the space reserved for all records of expenditures The usual 
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practice is to use the left-hand column or the left-hand page for receipts 


and the right-hand spaces for expenditures. 
confusion follows the use of the terms 


(as 


In farm bookkeeping less 
receipts”? and ‘‘expenses”’ than 


“debits” and “credits,” although the latter is entirely in keeping with 


business practice. 





























Under the common method it is the practice to enter 








































































































“receipts”? on one page and ‘expenditures’? on another. Under one 
head place all items sold, as stock, crops, and other products. 
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Fig. 70.—Example of diary and cashbook on three-column journal ruling. 


Example of Simple Cash Book.—One method of keeping cash receipts 
and expenditures®! is illustrated below. 


TaBLeE 145.—EXAMPLE OF SIMPLE CasH Book 


RECEIPTS (to go on 


(year) 
April 2 20 bu. potatoes at $.90 
2 18 dozen eggs at $.41 
7 2 tons hay at $22.00 
7 1 cow to J. Brown 
7 30 dozen eggs at $0.40 


dpe: 6 0) @ @.8.¢ whe 


7 88 bu. seed potatoes at $1.50. 


<ul @ top sifehecs 


oye! si) lejie) «6 6 


left-hand page) 


12.00 
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EXPENDITURES (to go on right-hand page) 


(year) 
April 2 1 ton cotton seed meal for dairy................ $55.00 
2 Sirap tonwwork barn Cogent sneer 0.35 
2 Personality secretes di eee on 2.25 
2 Houséhold: 5, 7. 00 DSS are es 1.60 
it Gardenrseedst, (AY, : Eee ek es eee 8.00 
if Express On seeds, ? Gjeth meres e cpt ys Pelee 0.85 
7 2. milk; pals: ea ee ee ea eee eee 2.00 
7 Hovisehold..g040s. a teas hae eee eee Er Ee oe 0.86 
i Repsinimne ia lowage, it ane acme reat 1220 23/2 a0 


For a simple, easy scheme of bookkeeping such a record is very 
satisfactory, and if followed out to the end of the year will give all 
business transactions. But if one wishes to know the aggregate income 
from any separate enterprise, it is necessary to go through the records 
and pick all items which apply and add them. While this record gives 

-the total receipts it does not classify them. 

Cash-book Items Recorded by En erprises.—To avoid recopying and 
to provide an ever-ready record, the recommendation is often made to 
open a separate account for each enterprise for which data are desired, 
and therein enter all debits or credits (7.e., sales or purchases) directly 
to the account concerned. 

The so-called ‘“daybook” or “journal” will serve as a cash book for 
this purpose. The requirements are that there be a place for dates on 
left-hand side, a broad space for recording details, and columns ruled for 
dollars and cents on the right. 

Cash items are entered directly in their respective accounts. 


TaBLE 146.—ExXAmPLE or CasH-BooK RECORD BY ENTERPRISES 





























ree (year) Dairy Received 
April 9 2 cows toi Brow... ee eee eH SS 200 
9 1 yearling tos Smite a eee 19.00 
15 Milicvand iCreaninn tec a: hl ieee eee JI4225 ) p221225 
oh EE ose (year) Dairy | Paid 
April 2 1 ton cottonseed meal................. $ 35.00 
>a a 2: mille nails: ye) 9 ts han Le eee 2.00 
10 IkcOw dtoimeAe J OLnsOna ieee ene tate 57.50 
10 One-halti ton bianca rere eee eee 15.50 $110.00 
<> 
“a 
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Form illustrating special-column cash book; items entered direct to separate accounts. 



































RECEIPTS 
5. oe (year) Item Dairy | Poultry | Crops | General 
April 2 2 yearlings to Jones.......... $35.00 ; 
3 PONS, Oty Dav ato SLOW Mis eyes etienss. bat aoallh es oie chs $32.00 
4 14 dozen eggs, at 25¢.......... $3.50 
EXPENDITURES 
eee (year) Item Dairy | Poultry | Crops | General 
| 
April 2 leCOnavneat, Dlatemane ores $28.00 
2 IO onseedhoates athlon eee alt siancaees yl Wscenar: $10.00 
a 2 bags chicken wheat........ 2.50 








. 
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The Use of a Bank Book as a Cash Record.—Another cash-book 
system is the “bank-book” or “check”? method. By this method all 
farm funds are passed through the bank account. When funds arede- 
posited in the bank a duplicate deposit slip is made out, on the back of 
which is recorded the articles for which the cash is received. Likewise 
when checks are drawn the articles for which the money is expended are 
noted on the check-book stub, or upon special checks bearing on their 
face a notation of the object for which drawn. This is a very simple 
scheme and has much to recommend it. ; 

The duplicate deposit slips and check stubs, carefully preserved, form 
a complete financial record, and the records automatically agree with the 
cash balance. There is one inconvenience encountered in this method. 
There are many expenditures of a few cents here and there, and it is both 
impracticable and unbusinesslike to draw a check for each of these petty 
amounts. There are several means of overcoming this difficulty. One is 
to open an account at the store for these petty items and draw a check 
periodically to pay for them. The items can then be classified on the 
check stub. Another means is to adopt what is known as the ‘“petty- 
cash”? method. A small sum of money is set aside to pay these minor 
items and charged to a petty cash account. From this the little expenses 
are paid, and when the sum is depleted a check is drawn to cover the total 
of items paid out of it, the items being classified on its stub, and the 
check is then cashed and the money put back in the petty cash fund. 

The Farm Diary Method of Records.—The method known as “the 
farm dairy method” consists of using a book with a separate page for 
the record8 of each day throughout the year. The main objection to it is 
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that the records must be “‘ posted’ as described in the discussion of the 
first method given, but it has the considerable advantage of providing 
a definite system for the recording of all the miscellaneous happenings 
which are of interest and value. 

The farm diary provides a simple and concise way of recording 
happenings. In the course of time this will constitute a history of the 
farm. The records should be written in day by day, giving ample infor- 
mation and memoranda which may prove valuable for future reference. 


Menday - Feb. 25 ‘ be Tuesds ay - Feb 26 
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Fie. 71.—Example of loose leaf system with home ruled sheets for combined diary 
and labor account. In this form, cash accounts could replace labor segregation, or 
the double page used to record in addition, cash transactions, materials and feeds 
records. 


Condition of the weather, time of planting, breeding, division of fields, 
sales, purchases, loans, attendance at conventions, valuable recipes, etc. 
are proper subjects for entry. 

Most diaries contain a page for each day, the upper half providing 
space for a record of the daily labor, the lower a place to record cash 
transaction, while other items of a personal or historic interest may be 
added. Inventories and blanks for further records are provided. This 
form of recording requires rather more labor in summarizing the year’s 
records, but this is not usually considered a serious objection because the 
time of closing the books ordinarily comes at a slack period of the farm 
year. 

A diary is adapted to keeping cost accounting records when informa- 
tion is wanted on only a few enterprises, In writing up the diary each 
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day it will take only a little additional time and effort to enter the hours 
and minutes spent in work on the crop or stock enterprise under consider- 
ation and the amount and value of seed, fertilizer, feed sacks, boxes, etc. 
used in producing the product. The possibilities of a diary as a cost 
accounting system are limited, however, and while it may serve as a start- 
ing point it is likely to be eventually replaced by a better method. 


Thursday, Sept. 14, 
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Fia. 72.—The use of a diary for recording cashbook items. 


Example of Diary Items.—The diary has an added value if the records 
give a personal touch. Note the human interest in diary entries such 
as these: 


May 3—River pumping plant suction pipe collapsed. 

May 4—Sold 100 175 lb. shoats and 110 100 lb. shoats to W. Pattison at 16 ¢. 
May 11—Cholera has broken out in the unvaccinated 30-lb. pigs (167 in lot). About 
45 deaths. First diagnosed by veterinarians as pneumonia. 

Grain filling and if cool for a week prospects are for a good crop. 
May 19—Stemmed cholera 167 lot—100 gone first however. 

Apricots beginning to color. 

Suggestion: Try 20 acres Mariout barley next ycar, 
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June 23—Apricot harvest is on. 

Had to serve notice to Richmond to vacate cottage and not later than June 30. 
Next year harvest all grain when in hard dough stage account (1) danger floods 

(2) weeds bad in late ripening grain (3) sand makes hard pulling (4) high cost of 

harvest (Heading $3.00 per acre) (5) broken heads when grain is dead ripe, especially 

during high winds of August. 
Expect 4,000 sacks barley and 700 wheat. 

Aug. 9—Hereafter bull calves are to be kept only when feed is plentiful, otherwise 
vealed. Heifer calves to be raised. Hereford bull is getting so heavy 
must be sold and a lighter weight animal obtained. 

Aug. 30—Growth of sunflowers, and weeds after grain harvest, with resulting drain on 
moisture indicated wisdom of working land immediately after harvest. 
Receipts from stubble would be more than offset by greater grain crops 
from better and earlier preparation and saving of moisture. The 
Island is a sea of yellow sunflowers 6 ft. high, while the 91-acre piece is 
another bower. (Make good dove hunting in fall). 

Sept. 10—Order blue mare killed. Badly cut by wire in stifle and is no good for 

breeding. 

Noy. 8—This year teaches us need of more green feed Noy. 1 to Mar. 1. Concen- 
trate on starting foxtail, early, and growing pumpkins and silage. 

Nov. 26—On return from trip to city, superintendent served notice had a better job. 

Dec. 5—Succeeded in getting new superintendent. 

Dec. 26—Changed superintendents. 

Feb. 10—Place in upheaval due to flu. Harland, fine chap, died at 9:45. Saw him 
at 3:30, cheerful, willing, all round worker.- Too bad. Force played 
out nursing. Many sick. 

Feb. 26—Things once more coming on in great shape. 


The Annual Statement 


Description of the Annual Statement.—The annual statement is a 
bringing together and summing up of the year’s business, to exhibit what 
has been accomplished in a financial way. It shows the resources and 
liabilities, the cash receipts and expenditures, the profits and losses, the 
net profit or loss, and the net worth. It enables the proprietor to analyze 
his business with considerable accuracy and to trace the sources of profits 
and losses. j 

The simplest statement follows the use of cash book and inventory: 
the more complicated, the use of detailed accounts for each department. 

The information obtainable from cash book and inventory is indi- 
cated in the following example: 
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_ Taste 147.—ANnNvAL Statement Mave up rrom Inventory Torats AND CAsH 
AccounT®! 


Inventories (physical or tangible only) 























Value 
April 1, April 1, 
1918 1919 Increase | Decrease 
USES, Se Cee $ 9,600.00 $ 9,600.00 
OU VEC RA ae aes eda ee 1,185.00 1,613.00) $428.00 
Borenmery and 100s 2452 2) ec) 1,635.60] 1,498.25) 6... $1385.25 
BAIEIMe PrOCUCEaaees saan ets Se 648.00 795.60} 147.60 
Purchased feeds and supplies......... 7.58 57.45) 49.87 
Tae ee eee $13 ,074.08|$13 ,564.30| $625.47 | $135.25 
Subtracting the lesser............... $13,074.08) 135.25 
Balance, net increase (a farm receipt). . $  490.22$ 490.22 

















Farm Receipts 
Pe IEIOLOTOCEIDES Atria Gena <fe Gle ss boa eee ek 


ae ereceipis oss) xo uel MER, oe) $2,235.40 

Add value of current year sales not yet re- 
‘ceived in cash (see financial inventory)... 68.00 
2,303.40 


Subtract payment of last year’s bills included 


in cash receipts 
142.00 


Net financial receipts applicable to this year. . . en Koy 40) 
Property receipts: 

Net increase in inventory (a property receipt). 490.22 
Personal benefit receipts: 

Value of food supplies furnished family...... 439.74 

Value of fuél furnished family............... 58.00 

Renting value of farm dwelling............. 180.00 


Total personal benefit receipts............ 677.74 


Poi iarmpreceiptavi aos. .0500), PIAL Liss 3,329.36 


Farm Expenditures 
Financial expenditures: 
BAahVexpEndivUrEesjeoapeesein ars Wee oct tie aks 1,703.41 
Add amount of current year purchases not yet 
(ORIG ia CECI aIn fA GR: CG 5 Ne, OREO CIM GIRO NE 200.00 


Total financial expenditures.............. 1,903.41 
Property expenditures: (none, there was a net 
inventory increase; not a decrease) 
24 
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Personally furnished expenditures: 





Value of family labor on farm work........ 110.00 

Value of board furnished laborers.........-- 60.00 
Total personally furnished expenditures... . 170.00 
Total farm expenditures.......-...-.+.4-- 2,073.41 
INGiinihasie OO oars ao Gken aos otaeapear 1,255.95 


Income earned by capital and labor: 
Interest at 5 per cent on total value of physical 


inventory, April i, LOUS see atest 653.70 
Deduct interest paid on mortgage........ 200.00 
453.70 
Value of farmer’s labor (estimated)........-. 600. 00 
Total deduction for use of capital and labor. . 1,053.70 
Net farm profits. 038 ban ee Pops ae eee $ 202.25 


Determining Inventory Changes.—The first step is to determine the net 
inventory increase or decrease, which is then carried below as a property 
receipt or a property expenditure, accordingly as it is found to be an 
increase or a decrease. 

It will be noticed that in arriving at the inventory increase Table 147 
does not include the accounts receivable, accounts payable, or cash on 
hand. This is because the money which is owed the farm has been added 
to the cash receipts, that which is owed by the farm to the cash expendi- 
tures, and the difference in cash on hand is reflected in the difference 
between cash receipts and expenditures. Thus, while, the complete 
inventory is properly used when there is no other record, only the physical 
inventory is used when figuring farm income and profit. The accounts 
payable and receivable are added to the receipts and expenditures because 
they really are such, and actually pertain to the year for which the state- 
ment is prepared. These points must be thoroughly grasped, and they 
are worthy of study. 

Adjusting Cash Items.—To determine the financial receipts and 
expenditures properly belonging to the year in question, an adjustment 
of the cash receipts and expenditures must be made by taking out all 
items included among them but not rightly pertaining to this year, and 
by adding in all items of the year’s business not yet settled for. 

One item of this adjustment will require some explanation, namely, 
the deducting of $200 interest paid on mortgage. This is done to prevent 
duplication, for if interest on the entire value of the physical property 
is deducted in ascertaining the net farm profit, and, in addition, the 
interest actually paid on the mortgage covering a part of the same prop- — 
erty, a double interest charge is made on the part covered by the 
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mortgage. The interest paid on the mortgage has already been included 
as a deduction from income, as it appears in the total farm expenditures. 

This duplication is avoided, as shown in Table 147, by deducting 
the amount of interest actually paid from the interest as calculated on 
the value of the physical assets. This process closely follows the facts, 
as the capital, in this case, on which interest charges should be figured is 
not the total value of the property, but the remainder, or “equity” as it 
is sometimes called, after the amount of the mortgage is deducted. 

Determining Labor Income.—While the term ‘labor income”’ is of 
value to the economist in studying the relative profitableness of different 
farms, it is not generally used in farm bookkeeping, since only a single 
farm is being studied by its operator. If it is desired to compare one’s 
labor income with those in published data on farm economics, it can be 
determined by figuring the net farm income left after allowing for interest 
on the investment. This labor income can readily be gotten from a 
statement like Table 147 by adding the estimate of the value of the 
farmer’s services ($600) to the net farm profit ($202.25). If there should 
be a net farm loss, instead of a profit, the amount of the loss should be 
deducted from the estimated value of the farmer’s services. If the loss 
is larger than this estimate, the latter should be deducted from this 
loss. In this case there would be what is termed a ‘‘minus labor income,” 
which means that the year’s results have not even paid the proper interest 
on the investment by the amount of the minus labor income. 

Steps in Making up an Annual Statement.—From the preceding, 
it should be evident that to make up an annual statement from the cash 
book and inventory involves determinations as follows: 

1. The year’s gain as shown by the inventory. 

2. The total personal and household expenses as shown by the cash 
book. 

3. Payments for interest and outside investments, as shown by the 
cash book. 

4. Value of house and supplies furnished by the farm. 

The resultant total from these four steps constitutes farm income. 

If from the figure so obtained is deducted interest on the average 
investment at the general prevailing rate, the difference will be family 
income. 

To find out the farmer’s labor income there must be deducted from 
this family income the value of any unpaid family labor other than that 
of the operator. 

To find out percentage returns on the investment, from farm income, 
the estimated value of the farmer’s work is deducted. Any sum re- 
maining is then calculated as so many per cent returns on the average 
farm investment, 


CHAPTER XVII 
FARM COST ACCOUNTING” 


The system described in the last chapter aims to show the status 
of a farm business as a whole. Such a system is entirely satisfactory 
when one is first starting to keep books. But as familiarity develops 
there usually comes with it a desire to know more of what the different 
departments are doing—to keep account of some particular crop or class 
of live stock. 

Function of Farm Cost Accounting.—The function of farm cost 
accounting is to supply information to the business farmer who wishes 
to know how much he is making or losing upon his operations each 
year, and how much the gains or losses amount to for each crop or 
class of live stock, so that increase in profits may be obtained through 
intelligent reorganization of the farm activities. 

Accounts by Departments—Whereas farm bookkeeping considers 
the farm as a whole, and takes no cognizance of receipts or expenditures 
as affecting any particular part of the business, cost accounting keeps 
separate accounts for each part of the business. That is, each industry 
is considered as a business by itself. 

Thus a farm devoted to whole milk production, raising and fattening of hogs, 
growing of grain for farm use with a surplus for sale, and production of alfalfa, will 
consider the dairy, swine, grain, and alfalfa as four separate businesses, charging each 
with expenditures and placing to the credit of each all of its production. Ora farmer 
specializing in fruit of two or three varieties like peaches, apples, and pears, with 
poultry, and truck crops such as tomatoes, cabbages, and potatoes, would follow the 
affairs of each department by itself throughout the year and note what demands and 
what receipts fell to the peach, apple, pear, poultry, and truck departments. 


Accounts by Operations—The keeping of accounts may be for a ~ 
somewhat different purpose, as for example a desire to investigate the 
costs of the various operations involved in producing the product. A 
grower of fruit may (and many do) desire to determine where his various 
expenses occur. The orange growers, for instance, of southern California, 
make a special effort to keep track of the various costs of picking, packing, 
marketing, fumigating, manuring, cultivating, and all charges entering - 
into the growing and disposing of the crop. oe 

Farm Cost Accounting Similar to Commercial Cost Accounting.— 
Cost accounting for the farm is exactly parallel to what large manufac- _ 
turing companies do in order to learn whether they are making profits — 
on their different products. The farmer wants to know whether his — 
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wheat pays, whether his cows pay, or his orchard. These are some of the 
questions a set of farm cost accounts will settle. 
Cost Accounting Introduces Estimates.—No cost accounting can be 


_ absolutely exact. Commercial cost accounting and farm cost accounting 
_ are precisely alike in this respect. Both are based partly on estimates 


and partly on ascertainable facts, and both approach exactitude in 
proportion to the accuracy of these estimates. It is therefore impor- 
tant to make the estimates as accurate as possible rather than be satisfied 
with rough approximations. As the work is carried on year by year and 
experience is gained, greater precision in estimating is attained, with 
correspondingly nearer correctness in the results of the cost accounts. 

On the other hand it is not wise to spend much time with refinements 
in methods of bookkeeping that are designed to check to the last cent. 
In fact, attempts to find insignificant errors often disgust inexperienced 
persons with the whole question of accounting. 

A Favorable Time to Start Accounts.—Accounts may be started any 
time after the last crop is harvested in the fall and before the first. crop 
operations are started in the spring. They should be begun on the first 
work day of some month, but the exact date will depend upon the geo- 
graphical location of the farm and the nature of the business or type of 
farming in practice. The time should be as late as possible in order that 
there may be the smallest quantities of last year’s crops on hand to be 
inventoried. However, the date should be early enough to allow suffi- 
cient time to close the year’s accounts, work out results, plan the next 


_ year’s business, and open the new accounts before the spring crop work 


begins. In a large majority of cases the best date will fall between Jan- 
uary 1 and April 1. For a tenant the date of taking an inventory and 
opening the accounts will, of course, correspond to the date of his lease. 

‘Classes of Records Needed for a Complete Set of Farm Cost Accounts. 
In order to have a complete set of farm cost accounts four classes of 
records are necessary: 

1. An inventory at the beginning and end of the year. 

2. An account of all money paid out or received, and of all purchases 
or sales on credit. 

3. Records of feeds consumed, crop supplies used, and crop yields. 

4. Records of all work done by men, horses, tractor, or other power 
during the year. 

Present Status of Crops.—The items to be considered in keeping track 
of any crop must cover all previous work done up to the time the account 
is started, and the value of all materials used, such as seed, manure, or 
fertilizer. From the time the account is opened, careful record must be 
kept of all labor expended upon the crop, whether horse or man, all seed, 
fertilizer, spray, or other material required, use of implements, buildings, 
and management, a fair charge for the use of land, any other costs incident 
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to the production of the crop, and interest on operating capital and value 
of crop until utilized. The crop is to be credited with everything it 
produces at market, or farm, value, if it has such, or at cost if there 
is no readily obtainable market price, including any manure values 
remaining. 

Present Status of Live Stock.—In the stock departments a full inventory 
of the stock on hand, together with feed, is taken. After the account is 
opened, future items will cover all expenditures for feed, including pas- 
ture, bedding, additional stock, labor (horse and man, including super- 
vision), use of buildings and special equipment, insurance, interest on the 
investment, interest on the operating capital, and depreciation. Credits 
will consist of all products yielded, whether sold or used, determined in 
the same way as for crops. 

Items to be Covered in Crop Cost Accounting.—The items to be 
considered in a cost account with a crop can be summarized as follows: 


Charges 


~ Inventory of amount of work, seed, etc., if any, previous to beginning 
the account. 
Part of manure charge from previous crops. 
Value of manure applied for this crop. 
Commercial fertilizers, all or part to this crop. 
Seed, twine, crates, chemicals, ete. 
All man labor, including supervision. 
All horse labor. 
Use of machinery. 
Use of buildings for storage of crops. 
Use of land. 
Overhead. 
Other miscellaneous costs. 


Credits to Crop 


All products sold, used by the family, fed on the farm, saved for seed, 
or used for bedding. 

Probable value of manure left in soil but charged to crop. 

Inventory, or amount on hand at end of year. 

Items to be Covered in Live-stock Cost Accounting.—The items to 
consider in a cost-accounting record of live stock are as follows: 


Charges 


Inventory, or total value of stock at beginning of year. 
Live stock purchased. 
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Feed and bedding used. 

Milk fed to stock. 

Pasture. 

Interest on investment in live stock. 
All man labor, including supervision. 
All horse labor. 

Use of machinery. 

Use of buildings, for shelter. 
Overhead. 

Miscellaneous costs, insurance, ete. 


Credits 


Sale of live stock and live-stock products. 
Skim milk, etc., fed to other stock. 
Products used by the family. 

Value of manure. 

Inventory at end of the year. 


Inventories in Cost Accounting.—The inventory record is handled 
similarly to the method already described for ‘Farm Bookkeeping.” 

In cost accounting, items carried in a general cash book, such as 
described in the preceding chapter, are transferred to the various depart- 
ment accounts. Some systems, in order to avoid this so-called “ posting,” 
make the entries direct to the account involved. 

The Cash Book in Cost Accounting.—For these records, a book called 
by stationers a “broad day book” or “journal” can be used. The require- 
ments are that there be a place for a date on the left-hand side of the 
page, a broad space in the middle of the page in which to write explana- 
tions, and columns ruled for dollars and cents at the right. Two pages 
facing each other are taken for each account. The name of the account 
is written at the topof the page. The left-hand page is marked “Receipts” 
and is used only to record credits to the account. The right-hand page 
is marked “ Expenses”’ and is used only for charges against the account. 
At the end of the year this book becomes the complete account book, for 
in it at that time are entered the items from the other two record books as 
described later. 

A separate account is kept with real estate, each crop grown, each 
class of animals, machinery, labor, interest, each person dealt with on 
credit, and such other headings as may be found necessary or convenient. 

The following classification of account headings will give some idea 
of the number and kinds of accounts it may be necessary to keep: 
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Tasie 148.—CuassiFicaTIon or Accounts IN Cost KEEPING 


Live Stock 


Crop Accounts Lasor Accounts Accounts 
Corn Man labor Cows 
Oats Horses Hogs 
Peas Equipment Poultry 
Hay Tractor Pasture 
Potatoes Truck 
Orchard 
Buckwheat 
Rye 
Wheat 

GENERAL ACCOUNTS Next YHArR’s Crop 
Real estate Wheat, etc. 
Feed and supplies 

Interest 

Manure 

Loss and gain 

Personal 

Household 

Commissary 

Office 


To these are often added accounts with each firm or person with whom 
credit dealings are carried on. 

Properly Classifying Items.—Care must be given to classifying items 
in their proper accounts. Such matters for instance as repairing build- 
ings, building fences, constructing irrigation gates, purchase of tools 
and implements, should be charged to one general account and not to any 
special industry or operation. They may be included in the record of 
permanent improvements, or. else of general expense, of equipment 
expense, of investment, or in some similar account. This is particularly 
necessary if the operator is just starting in business, as the first inventory 
might show only lands and buildings. Purchase of work stock, imple- 
ments, etc., should then be entered in a general account under some such 
name as those suggested. Other accounts which might be carried on 
are family expenses, which will cover meats, groceries, clothing, amuse- 
ment, travel, ete. 

How the Cash-book Entries Are Made.—At the end of each day, or 
as often as time permits or necessity requires, all moneys received or 
paid out since the last entries were made should be entered to the various 
accounts, crediting all money received and charging all money paid out. 


Thus if a farmer makes a trip to town on March 4 and sells 10 dozen eggs at 40¢ 
per dozen and 7 lb. of butter at 50¢ per pound, and if on the same trip he purchases 
a sack of flour for $2.50, a milk pail for $1.00, and a pair of overalls for $2.50, he will, 
on the evening of that day, record these items, in the following manner: First, the 
poultry account is turned to, and in the left-hand column and page the following entry 
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is made: March 4, 10 dozen eggs at 40¢, $4.00. Next, the dairy account is opened 
and on the left-hand space is recorded: March 4, 7 lb. butter at 50¢, $3.50. On the 
right-hand space of this account will also be recorded: March 4, one milk pail, $1.00. 
The household account is next turned to, and in the right-hand space, the entry is 
made: March 4, one sack flour, $2.50. Finally the personal account is turned to and 
the entry made: March 4, one pair overalls, $2.50. These records when so made are 
there for all time and need never be copied or transferred. At the end of the year it 
will take only a short time to add up the figures on both sides of each account, and the 
result will be the total receipts and expenditures for each enterprise, and likewise for 
household and personal expense. 


Indexing Accounts.—Finding the account wanted is made easier 
by indexing the books in the following manner: A piece of adhesive 
tape about 114 in. long is bent double and stuck on the edge of the page 
in such a manner that it projects about 14 in. On this projection is 
written the name of the account kept on that page. A piece of tape is 
put on each account, arranged one below the other along the edge of 
the book so that all may be seen at the same time. Prepared paper tabs, 
suitable for this purpose, can be purchased from most stationers. Mend- 
ing tape is much better than ordinary adhesive tape. 

Feed Records in Cost Accounting.—Feed records are for the purpose 
of recording the use made of either farm-raised or purchased feeds by 
the different enterprises, so that proper charges may be made for use or 
proper credits for production. A careful estimate based on weighing 


- feeds one day in a month is usually sufficient to give a satisfactory idea 


| 





of what is being consumed. 

Feed records should be clear and concise with a minimum of recording 
and a maximum of ease in finding totals. 

_ A suggestion or two is given in the following: 

Charging Feed Purchases.—All feed bought is charged directly against 
the accounts of the animals for which it was secured, the same as any 
other cash item. If the hog feed should run out some day and a bag of 
cow feed taken for the hogs, the entries should be made in the record 
book just as if the cows had sold this feed and the hogs had bought it. 

The value of all home-grown feeds consumed must be charged to the 
live stock accounts and credited to the crop producing them. This can 
be done at convenient stated periods, as each week or each month. As 
home-grown crops are fed out an estimate must be made of the quantities 
fed to horses, cows, and other stock, and their accounts charged with 
the values thereof, credit being given the crop accounts. A day’s 
rations may be weighed or estimated once a month or oftener and the 
proper proportion of the total feed consumed, based on these weighings 
and the number of days fed, may then be duly charged and credited. 
This method will give a reasonable approach to accuracy if weights are 
taken fairly often. When the different classes of animals are fed from 
separate grain bins and haymows there will be no difficulty in keeping the 
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feed accounts separate, if a record is kept of the quantities put in each 
at harvest time and fed out from each thereafter. 

Where concentrates are purchased in large quantities to be fed to | 
several classes of animals, the charge may be made to “Feed and Supplies” | 
account and a record kept in the feed room of the quantities fed to | 
each class of animals. Proper charges can be made on the basis of this | 
record and the “Feed and Supplies” account credited. 

Crediting Production.—At the time of thrashing or at the close of 
harvesting a crop, the total yield may be entered as a memorandum on 
the receipts side of the proper crop account, but the values are not yet 
to be carried to the money column. Yields of hay, straw, etc., can be 
estimated with fair approximation by measuring bins and haymows or by 
counting the number of loads drawn and estimating the actual weight. 
In all cases allowance for shrinkage should be made. The money values 
are to be entered as the crop is sold or transferred to the animals. Quan- 
tities sold will be known from the weighing bills or otherwise. 

Manure Accounts.—When barnyard manure is hauled out to the 
fields it should not at that time be charged directly to the crop accounts 
and credited to the stock account. A “Manure” account is provided to 
carry all manure charges until the end of the season. The entries in this 
account should give the crop to which applied, the kind of manure, the 
number of tons or loads hauled out each day, where produced, stock tobe 
credited, and the value of the manure. At the end of the year the manure . 
account is closed by charging each crop account in a single item for its 
proportion of the total value of the manure applied thereon, together 
with tLe cost of applying, as explained hereafter, and likewise crediting 
the proper stock accounts. 

Labor Records for Cost Accounts.—Work records as used in cost 
accounting are for the purpose of recording the amount of work spent in 
carrying on any enterprise and the time when the work is done. It is 
usually of minor importance who does the work. Labor records designed 
to show work segregations are rather varied. Two or three are shown 
below. They are self-explanatory. 

Determining Ratio.—In converting hours to money, the rate is based 
on the total spent for wages, board, lodging, and other privileges, divided 
by the total number of hours worked. 

To determine the cost of horse labor, one must know the approximate 
cost of keeping the horse during different periods of the year. Cost- 
accounting records show that the cost of horse labor varies from 6 to 16¢ 
an hour. The rate depends on the number of horses kept, the cost of 
keeping them, and the average number of hours work done per day. 
On most farms the amount of work done by horses is much greater at 
some seasons than at others. In such cases the cost per hour of horse 
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labor varies greatly from month tomonth. The best plan is to determine 


the average for the year and use the result in figuring costs. 

Care in Making Required—Labor records require some care as 
they must cover the various activities of the day, such operations not 
directly chargeable as chores or building fence or repairing windmill, and 
time for both horses and men. There are several methods of keeping 
records, depending on the kind of business, but the same essentials are 
incident to all, 7.e., a place to note total hours spent on each enterprise 
daily, and, if desired, a supplementary statement covering the character 
of the operations performed. 

Terms of Reporting Labor.—All labor records should be in terms of 
hours, since during the year length of a working day varies. 

Convenient Form for Recording.—For the Work Record a book like 
the Financial Record book is convenient, although any form is satis- 
factory that will serve to convey the desired information in a concise and 
advantageous way. There must be two double columns at the right of 
the page. This book must be indexed in the manner already described, 
with one or more pages headed to cover the crop, field, or department for 
which the account is kept, including a general or chores page for items not 
possible of immediate segregation. The number of the latter items should 
be held down to as few as possible. In this book no separate pages are 
used for charges and credits and no entries made in terms of dollars and 
ceats. In the first double column at the right-hand side of the page are 
entered hours and minutes of man labor, and in the second are entered 
hours and minutes of horse labor. These headings are placed at the top 
of each double column. This book is to receive simply a record of the 
work done on the farm during the year, classified according to the enter- 
prise for which it was done, while it also gives the date and number of 
hours for each operation. Where a tractor is in use, the tractor hours 
may be carried in the narrow space immediately preceding the man-labor 


columns. 


How the Work Record Entries Are Made.—The method of making 
entries in the Work Record will be understood from the following exam- 
ple: The date is May 1. The work done this day is, aside from chores, 
drilling oats 6 hr. with two harses; plowing for corn 8 hr. with three horses; 
repairing plow 2 hr. The entries are made as follows: The ‘“foats”’ 
account is found, May 1 is written in the left-hand column, the single 
word “drilling” written in the broad space in the middle of the page, and 
the figure 6 entered under man-hours. Since two horses were used for 
6 hr., the figure 12 should be entered under horse-hours. In the same 
way, on turning to the ‘Corn’ accounts, ‘May 1, plowing 8 (under 
man-hours) 24 (under horse-hours)” is entered. Turning to the 
“Machinery” accounts, “May 1, repairing plow, 2 ’’ (under man-hours) 
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MONTHLY WORK REPORT 


Month of_June 1911 


Corn | Wheat otaloes Hay 











s¢, Man Horse 
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Fia. 73.—Form for recording daily and monthly labor expended for different de- 
partments. 





Labor Record — Man and Horse 












MD=Man days HD=Horse days Month of —____19 
Charge to Acc’t 
Dairy | Swine Alfalfa 


MD] HD/ Mp up| HD [Mp HD | MD] HD 
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is entered. When this has been done the work entry for the day is com- 
plete, it will never have to be “posted”’ or written again. 

Method of Recording Routine Work or “‘Chores.’’—For chores special 
pages are to_be ruled in the front or back of the Work Record as follows: 


Routine Work Esimmates In Man Hours 



































Horses | Cows Poultry Hogs 
Date 
Min- Min- Min- Min- 
Hours ates Hours tee Hours tas Hours ateg 
1918 
INGavae tlc. hs reese eS ete 2 20 4 15 30 1 10 
WIN MUS G panera tecaniertha Pacige 2 40 5 5 1 1 30 
Average for May...... 2 30 4 40 45 1 20 
Total for May 31 days| 77 30 144 40 23 15 41 20 























Notr.—If horses are used in the chore work, extra columns must be ruled under 
each heading where they are used to provide a place for the hours and minutes of 
horse labor. 


Reporting Chores.—It may be somewhat more satisfactory to enter the 
time spent in chores every day, but, if chore time is fairly uniform, 
estimates made two or three times a month will be all that is required. If 
the time spent on chores changes greatly at any time, for instance when 
the cows are turned out on pasture in the spring, or when additional 
stock is purchased, entries should be made so that these changes may 
be taken into account. On the basis of the estimates of chore labor 
the total time for the month is figured under each heading. ‘The monthly 
totals may be charged to the proper accounts once a month, or the total 
time for the year may be found and charged as a single item just before 
the books are closed at the end of the year. When any special work is 
done on live stock accounts, as for instance when sick animals are cared 
for, it should be charged direct to the proper account, no attempt being 
made to allow for it in the chore estimates. 

Recording Labor.—A sheet a month serves to record the labor, when 
the following system is used. Spaces are provided for the different 
enterprises, columns for both man-hours and horse-hours, and for sum-~- 
maries. This record is easy to keep and useful. (See Fig. 75.) 

The next form illustrates a method by which the labor records 
are carried out to the utmost detail. It combines the record of each 
laborer with the enterprise concerned. Usually a statement of the work 
done is of more value than the record of who does it, unless considerable 
variation in rates occurs. (See Fig. 76.) 
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Foreman’s Weekly Report of Work Done.—This form is used by a 
corporation employing 2,000 farm hands, to keep track of work being done. 
Its inauguration resulted in reducing the payroll 10 per cent, in encour- 
aging competition among foremen, and in enhancing feeling that good 
work would be known and appreciated. 

Supplementary Records.—Materials Record serves to record the use 
of various supplies and materials used by the various enterprises. This 
record is needed only when supplies are drawn from a common source. 


(a) Inbrodemetls , FB oirset bye 










































































































































































Fic. 75.—Example of a time book. Can be segregated by accounts or by individual 
workers. 


Purchases solely for a department are covered in the cash book, but lumber, 
or salt, or feed, drawn from bulk purchases, must be taken care of,and the 
materials record is for the purpose of preventing the overlooking of such 
items. Figure 78 is suggestive: 

Production Records are necessary in keeping track of output from 
various crop or stock enterprises. No special form is needed. The 
amount of detail desired will govern the kind of record to keep. 

A simple record is illustrated in Fig. 79. 

The Time Book is a record of the various men on the payroll, showing 
periods worked, rates, totals due, payments made. It is a personal 
record. Sometimes the time book carries data for use in cost accounting, 
by listing operations as well as time worked. (See Fig. 80.) 
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Worm A. 


3 Regular Worker's Daily Time Sheet. 
U.8. Deractwetd of Ker ones oA Leatecr ieee em 
Day of Week More Date Yrs LO 


x 
KINO OF WORK. ey HORSE, 
Include !\nple:nents used, number of loads, etc, Liban | no. | 
HOURS. 





= fi 

5.00— 

5.30— WM ve Cane of Qrwa Lal ali 
800 / aes 

10 Ske miek te cefet- a7, 1 PZ. 


1.00- - 

1,30— ; 
2.00-—~ » 

2.30— Hailig hay Fos 

10 Uaukd wx boas 

5.0. Lfberaf / Cor eAck 


5.30- LEA ae Nis 7/ 3 2 0) 
6.00— SF Z ERS ee es 
6. 30 ___< $A [ecaae | 7/5=) at 
7.00— g 
7.30— 7 
8.00—=- 

WORKMAN , Ae oe ToTat Hours | / 2 YG, 


REMARKS 77, WUtn. Cont tf fer REPORT 0. K, 
wn Way Short ~ WRT 


Fig. 76.—Daily time-sheets, by half-hours, for individual workers. 








Field Report For Ranch Division 
For Week Bogtoning 191__Ending 191 
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Fic. 77.—Foreman’s weekly report of work done. 
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(Do not include cash - 
purchases unless taken 
from unscgregated 


Month of__March __49 17 amounts), 


5 ceed 100 sks $115 


rh stig 


Record of Materials Used Other than Feed 








Barley 








Potatoes 











































Remarks 


Fig. 78.—Example of a materials record. 





Statement of Production 





Month of _Sept_ 39 17_ 


Dept. Producing | Kind of Product Amount 
81 


Cream 300* bfat 


Skimmilk 











8 Calves 








Barley Pasture on stubble 








Swine Pork 3600 @ s¢ 





Potatoes Suds 1000 sks @*t 





























Fia. 79.—Example of a production record. 
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Household Accounts are sometimes kept, to segregate items which 
properly belong to the care of the family. If the accounts have been 
completely kept, the household expenses are easily assembled from the 
cash record, inventory, and record of supplies used. These accounts 
often total to a considerable figure. 

An example of a household account is given in figures 81 and 82. 

Production per Animal.— Under miscellaneous records may be in- 
cluded the detailed stock-production records, as illustrated by daily 
production records per cow or trap nest records for fowls. 
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Fig. 80.—Typical time-book page with spaces for three workers and some segregation 
of work done. 
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Other Miscellaneous Records.—Other miscellaneous records occasion- 
ally found in farm offices are: breeding records, stock records, sales 
records, and accounts with others. Use of such records is determined 
by the needs of the individual business. (See Figs. 83 to 88.) 

Supplementary Notes.—There are many supplementary notes which 
it is desirable to keep in the same books with the accounts. Sometimes 
they are written on the page of the special account to which they belong; 
at other times they are kept by themselves at the back of the book. 
Dates of “last killing frost in spring,’’ “first killing frost in fall,”’ ‘‘death 
of horse or cow,” and “height of hay in mow or silage in silo at this (given) 
date” may be cited as valuable information so recorded, 
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There are other records that may be kept if desired, such as herd 
records, maps of ditches, maps of the farm showing crops grown each year, 
and yearly crop records showing fertilizer or manure applied and yields 
each year. These are not necessary to the success of the cost accounting 
but are useful at times and may be kept in the back of one of the books. 
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SUMMARY OF HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNTS 
Fig. 82. 


Opening Cost Records at the Beginning of the Year.—The opening 
of the books is not difficult if the inventory is complete and properly 
prepared. First, an account is opened in the financial record with each 
class of property as shown by the inventory, such as “Real Estate, ”’ 
“Horses,” “Cows,” ‘Machinery,” ‘Feed and Supplies” and other 
forms of property, and also with each individual or firm whose name 
appears in the lists of “‘Accounts Receivable” and “ Accounts Payable.” 
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Fig. 83.—Ledger accounts. A record of bills owing to or owed by the farm. 


FEED RECORD 






























































































































































Kind of Stock -Datry_Cows Week Ending _May_31__ 19 10 
A\G\|S 
300| Kate x4l64 4lesl|_ |sxlez 465] [aleal] |sxlee 4] eal] 274s 
975| Authia 8/80 880 8|80 8|.80 sl 76 9 [se 7\s1||_ [6 less 
146 Degit 6|92 6|92 6|92 6|92 6|92 6|92 6lo2|| [42 644 
220 Lady sl90||_ | slo0 8|90 890 8|90 8/90 sl90||_|s6 63 
836| Beauty 4\68 4/68 4/68 4/68 4|68 468 z\6s||_|eslar 
na Glencoe 7110|| | 6 {20 waa) | 77 6 |10 6 10 7 ai0l| [46 4 
950| Pet 26 7|80 780 7(88 7| 83 7183 7/s3||__| 49/572 
1000 Bess 6186 6186 é\sall_ | 6lsc 6186 6lsc||_ | elscll |42bo2 
1270 Cynthia slzoo| | slog] ~ | si10 slioo| | s|tod| | slzool | siz 56 00 
850| May ae 5|65 sles|| [ales 4/60 4\co 4\6o0|] | 32440) 
900| Gertie 617 6170 6/70 617 él7 6170 6l7 42490 
1875 Alta 8100 310 slzoo| | 810 810 | 8|10 s|104) | 6/709 
1054 Rube 24436] 42] 25| 4 |4al] os] 5 [45 lloalanlaall aa 4 |aslloslaxlas 255 Js 69 31430 
pia 27| 6 | 45]]27| 6 |45||27| 6 | 45|[e7|6 [45] 27] 6 [45 || 27] 6 [46 | 27] & | 45189] 42 575 
135d Princess ||30| 7 |48|]30| 748] 30| 7 |48]]30| 7 [48] 30| 7 [48 |]30| 7 [4s ll a0! 7 |4s lero! 4453 
x Pounds 
H = Hay. 
© G = Grain. 
S = Soiling. 


Fie, 84,—Example of a feed record in conjunction with a dairy. 





When these accounts have been opened the inventory amounts under 
under each head are carried to their respective accounts. All ‘‘asset”’ 
items are entered on the left-hand page of the accounts under “ Receipts,”’ 
and the ‘‘Charges” on the right-hand page. When all the entries as 
shown by the inventory have been made, the books are said to have 
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(Do not include cash purchases 
Record of Feed Used unless unsegregated when bought) 


Month of January 1917 


Dairy Alfalfa hay , 


” Barley 








Swine >? 





Fusture 10A for 8wks 





























Totals 





Fig. 85.—A feed consumption record for all departments of a diversified farm business. 





HORSE AND MULE PASTURE 
Month Ending 
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Fig. 86.—Monthly pasture record. 


been ‘‘opened.”’ Each year, after the books have been finally closed 
and the results drawn off, the foregoing process is repeated for the 
accounts of the new year. Other accounts are afterwards opened 
throughout the year as items occur to be charged or credited to them. 
Closing Cost Accounts at the End of the Year.—Although consider- 
able time may be required to close a set of accounts, it usually comes at 
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LIVE STOCK 
Ranch No Month Ending 
Addit'ong | Deductions 
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S & J = Stallions and jacks. 
H & M = Horses and mares. 
Sg = Suckling colts. 
1Y = One year old colts. 
2Ys = Two year old colts. 

Mul = Mules. 
Jen = Jennies. 


Fie. 87.—Monthly record of livestock on hand. 


Memorandum of Capital Account 


Year of 191 





Statement of Capital at Beginning of Business Year 
Operator's Investment 
(a) In ranch and equipment_____________$ 
()-As cash on hand for running expenses————$ 


—_——Total Operator's Investment _—_______$__ 
Borrowed Investment (Mortgage or Note ) 

(a)In ranch and equipwent. 3 

(»)-As cash_on_hand-for running expenses————_$. 





— Total Borrowed_Investment_$______, 
Grand Total Invested in Business 


(Yperator’s and Borrowed-Money )——— $ 


Record of Money Porrowed for Tnvestment 














Borrowed Date of | Period of] Rate of Amount off 
rom Loan | Interest D Principal 

















Statement of Chances in Capital During Business Year 
Beoord of Borrowines 








Borrowed 
from 




















Amount Amount Balance 
of of Remaining 
Interest }} Principal 

















Fia. 88.—Record of borrowings and repayments, with spaces for a statement of 
financial standing. 
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a season when other work is not pressing and weather conditions are more 
favorable to working indoors than out. A definite order of procedure 
should be adhered to in closing the accounts. The following order has 
proved satisfactory.” 


1. Take a second inventory of the entire farm. 

2. Itemized statements should be requested from all dealers from whom goods 
are regularly bought on credit. These should all be inspected and any items thereon 
which have not yet been entered on the books should be entered at once. Memoranda 
should be made of amounts due the hired men or any other persons. All accrued 
income and expense of every nature, pertaining to the old year and not ve entered on 
the books, should be charged or credited in the proper columns. 

3. Accounts receivable should be inspected and handled in the same manner. 

4, The “Feed” records are next figured up to date and the corresponding entries 
made charging the animal accounts and crediting the crop accounts, or ‘Feed and 
Supplies,” as the case may be. 

5. The various live stock accounts should be credited with the value of any feed 
charged to them at harvest or time of purchase and not yet consumed. Such surplus 
feeds will be so valued also in the final inventory after the books are closed. The 
animal accounts for the new year should be charged in like amounts in opening the 
books, the values of these being thus deducted from the expenses of the year in which 
purchased and being charged against the year in which they were consumed. This is 
sound accounting practice, and is known as “reversing the entries.”’ 

6. The value of pasture utilized by the animals during the year should be charged 
to their respective accounts and ‘‘Pasture”’ account credited in like amount. The 
rate charged for pasture should be as near as possible the price for which pasture 
rents in the region. Pasture accounts should, of course, be charged with all the 
expenses of pasture maintenance, as well as for the use of land in pasture as hereafter 
described. 

7. The value of farm produce used in the home, if not entered before, should be 
attended to next. Included in this would be estimates of the quantities of milk, 
butter, eggs, potatoes, apples, etc., used by the farmer and his household. Personal 
account should be charged with these values and the proper animal or crop accounts 
credited. 

8. The value of the board, produce, or other allowances, furnished the farm 
laborers should be estimated and the amount charged against ‘Labor’ account, 
crediting ‘‘Personal” account with the value of the board and the crop or other 
accounts for the value of the produce or other allowances. 

9. The value of the unpaid farm labor done by the farmer and members of his 
family who are not being paid regular wages should next be estimated and entered. 
“Labor” account should be charged and “Personal” account credited. 

10. The animals should be credited with the value of the manure produced by them 
during the year and the total value of manure charged against the ‘‘ Manure” account. 
These data can be secured from the ‘‘Manure”’ account in the Work Record if the 


latter has been properly kept. 


11. Estimates of proper amounts for the use of the farm buildings for the year 


should be made. Each crop or class of animals, the ‘Personal’ account, and the 


accounts with machinery and man labor should receive a charge proportionate tc its 
use of the buildings and the total amount so charged should be credited to the “ Real 
Estate”. accounts. The use of other kinds of buildings is estimated, and when all have 
been so handled the total ‘‘use of buildings”’ cost is found and charged to each account. 
As a general rule it is safe to charge 8 to 10 per cent of the current value of ordinary 
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frame farm buildings as annual use cost or rent. Brick, stone, tile, and concrete 
buildings should take a somewhat lower rate. 

12. The Work Record should next be reviewed and the hours and minutes 
of man labor charged to each account should be added up. The various totals should 
then be added together and the total hours of man labor found for the year. 

13. The total net cost of the “Man Labor” account in the Financial record should 
then be found by subtracting from the total of the charges the total of any credits. 
This net cost should then be divided by the total hours of man labor for the year. 
This gives the man-hours rate. It should be worked out in terms of cents and mills 
per man-hour. 

14. The total hours of man labor, including chores, found against each account 
in the Work Record should be carried over to the charge page of the same accounts 
in the Financial Record. The hours should then be multiplied in each case by the man- 
hour rate and the cost in dollars and cents carried to the money columns, crediting 
“Man labor” account, item by item, with the same. When this has been completed, 
the “Man labor” account will balance within a small amount. 

15. The to’al hours and minutes of horse labor are next found in exactly the 
same manner as the man labor. Before the net cost of horse labor can be found, 
interest (at current rates for secured loans) must be charged and the final inventory 
value of the horses must be credited to their account. After this has been done the net 
cost of horse labor and the horse-hour rate are determined exactly as for man labor. 

16. The total hours of horse labor against each account in the Work Record are 
next charged against the same accounts in the Financial Record, the values found 
by multiplying by the horse-hour rate and extended to the money columns of the 
various accounts, and the sum total credited to the ‘““Horse Labor” account exactly 
similarly to the method of handling the man labor. 

17. The distribution of the annual cost of using machinery is the next step, and 
it is handled just as were the man and horse labor cost, with a few important excep- 
tions. The inventory value of machinery and any machinery parts on hand at the 
end of the year are first credited to the ‘ Machinery” account in the Financial Record, 
- interest charged, and the net cost for the year ascertained. To distribute this cost 
is now the problem. There is no record of machinery hours, but such a record can 
be dug out of the various accounts in the Work Record if desired, and an hour rate 
worked out for each important machine and group of minor tools. This is the most 
accurate manner in which this cost can be distributed, but while valuable results to 
the student and investigator would be obtained, it is doubtful whether the practical 
farmer would find them useful enough to pay for the long process of figuring involved. 
A shorter method is available, if it be assumed that for every hour a horse is worked 
machinery is also used, and therefore each account should have charged against it 
the same number of machinery hours as horse-hours. Machinery cost may then be 
distributed on the basis of horse-hours. There is only one hitch here. Horse-hours 
have been charged to “Machinery” account, and therefore if this basis is used ma- 
chinery will have recharged against it a certain proportion of its own cost. Thiscan | 
be obviated by first deducting from the total horse-hours the number of horse-hours | 
charged to “ Machinery”’ account and using the remainder as the basis for distributing 
the entire machinery cost. This should now be done, proceeding with the distribution 
exactly as explained for the man-labor cost. 

Assembling and Distributing Machine Cost and Overhead Cost.—The Office of 
Farm Management of the United States Department of Agriculture, in its cost 
accounting work, assembles and distributes machine cost and overhead according to 
the following memorandum prepared by Mr. J. 8. Ball.* 


*Especially prepared Jan. 29, 1919, for the author, when acting chief of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Office of Farm Management. 
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Table 149 illustrates the methods of assembling the annual costs of farm implements 
as made up of their depreciation, repairs and upkeep (both labor and cash), building 
charges, taxes, and insurance. Each implement used for a definite purpose is con- 
sidered a unit in assembling the costs. If there are more than one of identically 
similar implements the two are combined as one unit. After a table is completed 
showing the costs for the year of each separate implement unit, the cost for minor 
tools is added thereto to get the grand total of implement costs for the year. Table 
150 illustrates how the annual charges when determined are distributed to the cost 
accounts of the various farm enterprises. 

Each implement is distributed on the acreage basis. Implements which may 
cover the ground a number of times, depending upon conditions and time limits, 
are thought to have their cost distributed pro rata on the basis of the total hours to 
each enterprise for use of the majority of implements. 

The tables presented have been somewhat abridged, as the actual list of all tools 
and implements on even a small farm and the actual distribution of the cost of all the 
farm enterprises would make unwieldy tables. 

The value of this method is two fold: not only is the machinery charge distributed 
on an accurate basis, but data are provided which enable studies to be made of the 
costs of individual implements and classes of implements. 


Taste 149.—IvLusrrRaTiInGc A Mertruop or ASSEMBLING ANNUAL Costs oF FARM 









































IMPLEMENTS 
Annual costs 
Num-| [nitial ; 
Maia of aiaplement ber a Repairs and upkeep Move Taxes 
on ventory |Depre-| Inter- ; and 
farm value |ciation| est ng insur- Total 
Labor | Cash | Total | charge 

ance 
Walking plows......... 2 $ 30.00 |$ 5.00/$ 1.37|$1.04 |30.50 1$1.54 | $0.21 |$0.15 |$ 8.27 
DTS ke WarrO ws mca vss « 1 18.00 BAOOh w OS2 MORSE) ipa sean 0.38 0.14 | 0.09 4.43 
BoLke NALTOW. «desc - 1 12.00 ZOO! OC SON a sate | Ghscaane aes 0.09 | 0.06 2.70 
and roller. 40+... 1 5 LOOW le. See OFZ GO}. 2 | eres 0.21 0.04 | 0.02 0.52 
@ultivatorss... ees: = 1 20.00 OG On Selmi azarae. 1.25 0.15 | 0.10 7.38 
Corn planter. ..-).:2- 45141: 1 TS OOU Fs. Sterne OF 75 ml dOG| travis LS @) 0.13 | 0.07 2.05 
Corn binder....5 6.6... 1 GOZO! his Gas, ake 3.00] 0.70 | 0.65 | 1.35 0.50 | 0.30° 5.15 
ION GES Soo Seok Cee ne 1 ZO OOM Maneiesty 1.00} 0.38 | 0.40 | 0.78 Onli One 2.05 
ETA yaa iGGid sos vt ctr such sers il HOROO? ese OR SO MOSS2 eer O82, 0.08 | 0.05 1.45 
ANC EE, SV RGRIOE Geenene a: 190.00 | 15.00) 9.12] 5.88 | 1.55 | 7.438 1.51 | 0.94 | 34.00 
Minor crop tools....... i 22,27. PACA) SW ACOka| ov O |) ONS IE SPP | bia 6 & Om 5.70 
Grand totals -.5,.. ee, $202.27 |$17.72/$10.17|$6.65 |$2.60 |$9.25 | $1.51 /$1.05 |$39.70 



































Annual charge for minor tools is 16.75 per cent of that for major implements. 
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Amount of Annual Equipment Costs—The make-up of annual charge for the use 
of mechanical equipment (machinery, tools, implements, wagons, etc.), expressed in 
terms of percentages of initial annual inventory plus the cost of new equipment pur- 
chased, was found by Ball* to be for certain farms as follows: 


Taste 151.—AmountT or ANNUAL EQUIPMENT Costs 

















Rate of 
interest ; , 
Number Depre- jon aver- Petes es Taxes and Oo 
ek; " and ing ; annual 
State years, ciation, | age in- insurance, 
upkeep, | charge, charges, 
records per cent | ventory per cent 
per cent |per cent per cent 
value, 
per cent 
| 
NIG WPL OF Kat ais its coc te alleere re Se 6(1910-15) HOM? Ame, 4.9 3.9 0.6 24.1 
iNew: WY Ores ocraah ocaes sare aes 4(1911-14) 14.2 4.5 6.6 5.4 0.5 31.2 
Wieuy Ved ee Ga an on caterers more 3(1911-13) 9.5 4.3 4.4 0.9 0.6 O27 
Ne wary Oks tee cists ccs tues ose 3(1912-14) il. 4.4 3.5 1.8 0.8 PRilletrg 
Hilinois (6 farms). ......-. 6s. 1(1912) TAO) Ano 6.0 OR2 i Pili) 
\ OU Ghc Bere ci SIO Roe ee Ie 2(1911-12) 10.8 4.4 4.5 0.3 ie 20.0 
FEGIEN SY LV ATIA cs fates ss = oieie eons 1(1911) Yio) 4.5 6.4 = i. 18.7 
North Carolina. rds sacs seats ch 1(1911) 10.3 4.8 3.0 ‘ : 18.1 
DVS COUSIN ch nice. Were socie worse s au 1(1910) 7.8 4.5 14.3 = « 26.6 
10.3 4.4 6.0 pre 0.6 23.4 


























*Not apportioned to equipment costs. 


18. Any other accounts of convenience, like ‘‘Manure,” ‘‘Feed and Supplies,” 
“General Expense,” etc., should now be distributed and these accounts closed. 

19. All other values in the final inventory, not already credited, should be carried 
to their respective accounts and credited on the right-hand pages thereof. 

20. Interest, based on the average inventories of each account (except “‘ Horses,’ 
and ‘‘Machinery,” which have already been charged), should be charged thereto 
and ‘‘Interest”’ account credited with the total. The rate should be the same as that 
already used in the two accounts specified. 

21. A proper charge to crops and pasture should now be made for the use of the 
land, the total credited to “Real Estate” account. The rate per acre should be high 
enough to cover interest and taxes but not so high as to make “ Real Estate” account 
show any great profit. In fact the ‘Real Estate” account should be, if possible, 
made to balance, by the credit for use of land. This can be done by finding the net 
balance of the “Real Estate’ account and dividing by the number of acres to be 
charged with rent. This will give a rate per acre which can then be 
handled exactly like that of “‘Man labor,” “Horse,” and ‘“Machinery”’ accounts, 
and any small balance remaining can be handled in the same way. A point to 
remember is that if the final inventory value of the real estate has been increased 
over that at the beginning of the year to keep pace with actual advances in real 
estate values in the locality, such advanced values should not be used in making the 
above distribution, but the amount of such advance should be first taken out of the 
account and carried to ‘‘Loss and Gain”’ account as a separate, distinct gain. 

22. Both sides of the crop, live stock pasture, and any other enterprise accounts 
should now be footed up and the lesser total subtracted from the greater to obtain the 
balance as shown by each account. These balances are now to be closed to “Loss 


*J. S. Ball in memorandum to the author, date Feb. 4, 1919. 
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and Gain” account. If the charge side is greater in an account, the excess represents — | 


a loss and should be carried accordingly to the credit side of the “Loss and Gain” 
account. : 

23. Both sides of the “Loss and Gain”’ account should now be footed up, the lesser 
subtracted from the greater, and thus the net gain or loss for the year determined. 


Increased Land Values.—In making up a statement of farm profits 
and losses, increase in land values should be shown as a separate item 
outside of inventory values. It may be included under some such 
heading as ‘Increase in the value of investment due to increase in land 
value.” The reason for not including the item is based on the belief 
that it is a profit due to influences outside the scope of the operator, and 
is not a direct farm profit traceable to the business. Usually it isa fluctua- 
tion in security values traceable to a rising and falling stock market, and, 
with only limited exception, not traceable to any single individual’s 
managing influence. 

Determining Overhead.—The use of a catch-all or general account is 
not acceptable in best cost accounting work, and where it can be avoided 
the desired results will be easier of attainment. In certain instances, 
however, a general account is provided to contain such things as taxes, 
work on roads, cleaning ditches, repairing buildings, constructing fences, 
office supplies, insurance, and upkeep and depreciation of horses, imple- 
ments, and equipment kept for general use. When such an account is 
maintained, it becomes necessary at the end of the year to determine the 
overhead charges which the business must meet and to prorate a share 
to each of the departments constituting the earning plant. 

The overhead is determined by making up from the inventory those 
things not taken care of by the separate departments at both the begin- 
ning and ending of the year, and charging interest at 6 per cent. 

Illustrating Method of Determining Overhead.—Table 152 illustrates 
the method of assembling overhead expense items to make the total for 
the year, and indicates the class of items that compose such a charge. 
When the total overhead expense of a farm for a given year is determined, 
the question arises how shall it be distributed. The method adopted 
here is similar to that used in factory accounting. It is to distribute 
overhead expense on the basis of the costs for direct labor and direct 
cash and materials charged to the farm enterprises. In Table 152 the 
total amount of charges on which overhead distribution is based is given 
for each of the two farms illustrated, and the rate of overhead charge 
follows in each case. 
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TaBLe 152.—ILLUsTRATION OF DETERMINING AND PRrorATING THE CLass or ITEMS 
ENTERING INTO OVERHEAD EXxPENnss 


(From the Summarized Records of Three Illinois Farms) 





























Beekman pane Miles 
Items 1912 chester 1912 
1912 
Cash items: 
Melepnone rental. (As eer oe cee L $17.25 $0.10} $15.30 
SustloMmeryaancd postage: a. ame ere nine iL, aus 6.90 
HATA aD Cle eae ad Oh eR an eee roe a Hees 5.68 
Interest paid on borrowed money.............. 51.98 32.00 8.05 
INO-humbingMOtiCes tras. amet eee. 1.00 
Wirdistributable! taxes. ..540+ +4040. cen bccas Beall! 3.49 
sotalicashe tems een ui. ak conser aie: $64.69 $48.17 | $23.35 
Labor items: 
Mainbenance om iencesna men sin acm earn 2 cnt: $17.02 $22.50 | $7.56 
Maintenance of hedges......'......:.. 000.05. ZNO A Vad len ci ae eee 3.40 
Maintenancelontarm roads... 04 ..5s.0s4e4022 2.20 Gro2 2.85 
Maintenance of farm ditches..............-... Gn 8.50 0.86 
Changrays yitietelne. ore tases Mao re Seam ee 49.00 Die DON ee2 ea 
limdiscrbutable labore tesco al eee ee 17.78 el 2A93 6.55 
“oupaltr leH oan NS ONls)s &a gia bos ean cacSIere LSE ae $96.98 $78.01 | $46.66 
Total overhead expense..............000-0-- $161.67 $126.18 | $70.01 
Mofalebasisior distributions. 5+. .aeeee »eesteas 1 \$3, 240.45 $1,496.17 |$642.12 
(Sum of direct labor cost and direct cash and 
materials costs charged to farm enterprises)... 
Rate of overhead charge, per cent................ 5.0 8.4 10.9 





Final Test of Value of Cost Accounts.—The test of the value of 
accounts comes when the finalsummary is made. But there are certain 
little items that perplex. It is a simple matter to charge the cost of 
seed, fertilizer, and hours of labor to a crop, and credit it with the amount 
of the yield. It doesn’t take long to sum up the amount paid for a bunch 
of steers, charge them with the feed eaten in the feed lot, and credit them 
with the total price which they brought in the market; but such totals 
do not make for accuracy. | ; 

The troublesome items to handle are the charges for shelter, rent of 
land, cost of pasture, value of manure produced, and their share in over- 
head cost. The only way to get these charges distributed properly is to 
proceed in a certain orderly way to close the books. 

Example of Annual Statement Compiled from Costs Records.— Where 
cost records have been properly carried throughout the year, all costs 
distributed, and the summarizing done, the final statement will show the 
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Fia. 90. 
Examples of department cost accounting. On trial balance ruling paper. 
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costs involved in each crop and stock product, the total income obtained, 
and the resulting profit or loss. 

The figures show the approximate price which must be realized on 
each commodity in order to avoid a loss. Such figures for a series of 
years will be increasingly valuable. 

The following table shows how cost accounts on an eastern North 
Carolina farm were utilized to show whether each farm department made 
a profit or a loss and how much. !27 


TABLE 153.—EXAMPLE OF ANNUAL STATEMENT ComPILED FROM Costs Recorps 











‘Farm enterprise Income Cost Profit Loss 

er COO eae ate fe ss 1S, 0390525 1$ > 388.83 1G . 650.42 
BSEGHOUAPTAIN bees 4565 sc..b 0c ae. as. 145.25 SOY os sow wa pote ERO Ke 
WMONMESI AO es ah. phe) arto Like nee 337.50 SOD sae eee wets: 24.94 
2 e~ Suet Seng eh Aarne a ee 65.00 QO 04 eee oe 25.54 
Hay: 

Olga OS Ae ee ee ee 90.00 43.03 46.97 

(CO Wieden teak tits stags sacle 3 120.00 88.33 31.67 

hee co ae ae en eo 30.00 AT 40 PEE ogc, 17.40 
BECK CLODS4 fa qat Shae ot chrdie te Nok. 170.02 PPX, 1) 47.90 
LT Salad Rete Re dae ieee Ap SO na aan OOAe Lifaull eaves as 418.93 
HOES. dog6 ah ee 0 RLS ee eee 227.50 145.30 82.20 
[OUI Stayt oe ee eee 193.05 76.54 116.51 
Ga DIU Amen ae reine, QEON cas” a 74.50 et, 26) 41.24 
\Weowalilonils San or -. Seeley eee ia 358.00 265.82 92.18 
mised JADODs. Ree. & accel sities Be wre 68.74 65.38 3.36 

‘TERED: SOS SS: 5 cei nee te es eae $5, 104.05 |$4,688.17 |$1,112.45 | $696.57 

Deducting oss: sachet coe Bt ha Came lie de Ae | 696.57 

New armrprOllt ees errs tegerraees, Goo ata 415.88 











SSF 


Where losses are sustained, the study of the facts for past years 
when profits were made may show why the losses occur, and encourage the 
farmer to strive to overcome, in the future, the conditions that caused 
them. 


I 
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Example of a Crop Enterprise Costs Record.—An example showing 
the details of 5 years cost data covering the growing of potatoes on a 
western New York farm is presented below:!?7 


TaBLE 154.—Costr Recorp CovERING 5 YEARS OF PoraToEs ON A New YorxK Farm 





















































1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 Five-year 
average 
Acres grown 20.5 W722 20.7 19.3 16.7 18.88 
| 
Per acre costs: ' 

Labor in growing: ; 

IWaticerts. note wet catia kee oteeres $7.61 | $ 7-36 |S 7-82 "3.8.10 4s oot $ 7.33 

PLOrse fo. es seit ee soe nema 10.67 8.50 9.65 8.41 6.76 8.80 
Labor in harvesting: 

Mitr Pees stile cddada a pestneier teuarporaee ee 5.46 5.29 4.36 4.22 4.93 4.85 

PR ORBG Sod c pecte w ce. uu she chee teed ere, See eo 4.65 4.92 3.74 3.20 3.17 3.94 
Total labor cost: 

WNC OWI ao see ee oltre iene 18.28 15.86 17.47 16.51 12.54 16.13 

iy WarVvesGii... ccc oats erty 10.11 10.21 8.10 7.42 8.10 8.79 
Materials used: 

INERT O a be Siete hc Fe eas fs ee Otek ea 2°16 9.13 9.00 1.23 8.59 6.14 

FSG 525 hess Sere aye, econg ha vie ee ae aa een a 3.20 7.18 17.78 8.18 10.57 9.38 

Fertilizer... Fes ee 2 ak cutee ate TY 8.13 13.10 9.14 10.32 10.04 10.15 

Lime forispra ying. ac. ates i = 0.48 0.41 0.44 0.54 0.15 0.40 

Arsenate of lead.....5-.2-5-25:-- uN) 1.40 dca devh 1.34 1.26 1.38 

Sulphate of copper...........-.-- 1.48 2.97 2.53 3.45 2.43 2aD 
Total cost of materials............-- 17.75 34.19 40.06 25.06 33.04 30.02 
Indirect costs: 

Implement costae oe eee a= on 4.39 RG) 8.37 6.50 8.13 6.90 

Tnterest amd BAKER s.r eee eet 2.96 BaD 3.DT 5.43 5.40 4.22 

Overhead OxpenseG! cca osccs 22 > 3.30 Daze 6.59 4.87 5.70 5.14 

Total indirect Cost... . «ses tek 10.65 16.08 18.53 16.80 19.23 16.26 

T otnli tall COsthia. ccc wee ae eS 56.79 76.34 84.16 65.79 72.91 W120 
Per bushel costs: 

Labor tO, gtOW . ow hrc ces » ae ae 0.09 0.08 0.08 0.10 0.06 0.08 

Labor to-harvest: ts .faes ects a sheers 0.05 0.05 0.04 _ 0.04 0.04 0.04 

Total labor icost. acces one citene ee 0.14 0.13 0.12 0.14 0.10 0.12 
Materials). ie os sea nate mieenenece 0.09 0.16 0.19 0.15 0.15 0.15 
Indirect cost. c- samt anak air 0.05 0.08 0.09 0.10 0.09 0.08 
Total ‘cost per bushels.v.., 5 26.5 aes 0.28 0.37 0.40 0.39 0.34 $0.35 
Yield per acre bushels.............. 201.00 208.0 208.0 168.0 | 217.00 200.6 
Selling price per bushel............. 0.40 0.55 0.49 0.60 0.28 0.464 
Seed per acre bushels...... isha ley ol eet 12.8 14.5 15.5 16.1 14.1 14.6 
Seed cost per bushel, dollars.:...... 0.25 0.49 1 Re Bs 0.51 0.75 0.63 
Fertilizer per acre, pounds.........- 643.0 872.0 700.0 767.0 713.0 739.0 
Cost per ton, dollars............-+- 25.32 30.02 26.18 26.93 28.20 $27.31 
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1910 1911 1912 1913 dona ales ose 
average 
AlGres! ZrOWwD a. Ace 4 sees 20.5 17.2 20.7 19.3 165% 18.88 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
acre acre acre acre acre acre 
Rates per hour: 
IML JEW SYS lS a0 re aE A $ 0.153) $ 0.141} $ 0.156) $ 0.171} $ 0.169 $ 0.158 
BLOUSOMAbDOL mere duas cts ote ae. 0.177 0.143 0.148 0.120 0.130 0.144 
Man-hours per acre: 
SOPOT O WRIA ire ch sani Areca cae 08 Ce 49.74 52.22 50.08 47 .37 34.22 46.73 
SR OUN AVES te nrcaharee secs lertansca ie ee exes 35.68 SY (eet) 27.95 24.72 29,16 31.01 
BR OGHLER Te Geta et scene oa ccsky ches she 85.42 89.77 78.03 72.09 63.38 Cohihee 
Horse-hours per acre: 
BROUeTOW! = mss ef cad1o0 Goe Green Cape e 60.28 59.46 Gon LD 70.08 52.02 61.40 
PRON AT Ves tinites cicmde oo shee te 26.29 34.40 25520 26.63 24 .37 27.39 
BIS eu Germs fa a eee co desea ¢ once Sect nies iaees 86.57 93.86 90.42 96.71 76.39 88.76 




















Example of a Live Stock Enterprise Costs Record.—Records for a 
dairy herd are illustrated in the next example. The data as given 
in the table are an approximate yearly record on a Wisconsin dairy farm.*! 


TasLe 155.—Cost Recorps or A Datry Herp 








DaTa IrmM SUBTOTAL Toran 
Inventory 
Jan. 1, 1910 
Live stock—47 cows, 3 bulls................ $2,725.00 
GUD UIeh Chere RE eats ae. Jakes 409.30 
NONE cio Lois eae ext REPO or es Pe Loe ee ee $3,184.30 
Jan. 1, 1911 
Live stock—88 cows, 2 bulls................ 2,395.00 
OCHO CHU eeare neem eo, Se Sey ca ee ee ee 373.60 
HO Gal PAE en ets, bd char. Mam. Sah hiraaee eis 2,768.60 
Difference (decrease).............,..-.-- ; $ 365. 70 
Receipts: 
Milk and cream (225,689.3 Ib.)................ $3 ,630.29 
(CRORE ATOLL NS Oe pee ode eae ee eee ee 1,521.60 
{BA UIESY FSy0) he le ze aes be tent on. (aD is a a iGO) 
WalvessOlda( G4 \Mrntrntee mavens Cae, Baer ees 227 .60 
A Mail TELM O} Feed ckiu Sug an Cota OOO ee $5,497.09 


ieee 
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Expenses: 
Mixed hay3#26:5 tOns ei: oe stir tne ae sant 212.00 
Alfalia, hays LO. ton sivas: cer ieee ett 128.57 
Silage, L68:28.tOns eer iiety tr heen 673.14 
Grain, o4/68 tons iae. seen ae arene eee 835.12 
Pastures 7 TMONGIS sere ei tcte ieee iene ten eterna ae 275.86 
"Total teed. Costa. -ct. cee eer eee 2,124.70 
Man labor ps; 9s-o: ite ss iad Gere etatetciet iter 1,058.34 
Horse labor; 1}44315 hr atdlOiei a2. ee: oe 155.35 
Total labor costo eae nme erie 1,202.69 
Reedifor’ bullsin ote cqus be ee eas ay ele 80.33 
ING WHEC UND ICN treasure tate arrays ier een eye 5.23 
Repairs om equlpmen ter: es er een eee ewer ee 
ESTE Ree Coa RUMOR Hace Pie i “RIPEN RS? nS 255 oh aera 3 13.70 
IAG VOrtiSeMenitSs Actus wea haere eee ede 22.50 
Miscellaneous (general expense, etc.)........--. 49.05 
Wecreasenm Im vem tony. mee ene tetera 365.70 
Total miscellaneous expenses............. 537.82 
Total Cxpensesi. s-sckase Cee eae ee 3,865.21 © 
Difference between receipts and expenses.. . 1,631.88 
Interest at 5 per cent on average investment in 
Cattle and Equipmeniin.cm sane ne | eee 147.56 
Building charge, $6 per cow per year............ 255.00 402.56 
Balances ierers oe h.e cree ee eee ee 1 5229.32 
Add estimated value of manure................. 641.05 — 
Profitt aha tee Acco cies ee acre ee $1,870.37 


Study and Interpretation of Results.—Unless studied, farm accounts 
are of little use to help make business more profitable in the future. It 
is just as important to study the different items of cost and returns in an 
account as to know whether or not it pays. Weather conditions, 
crop conditions, and market conditions for the year, as compared with 
an average year, must be considered. For instance potatoes ina given 
year may show heavy losses on many farms because of low prices or 
losses by rot. By studying the potato account to find the factors of 
production, and by considering normal yield and price for the locality, 
conclusions could be reached as to whether ordinarily it would or would 
not be profitable to raise potatoes again. 
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The potato account in Table 154 when studied, yields the following 
figures: 


POCANACTEHY ota tn gt ee een 14.88 
Hotalyaetds(bushela\e argo ls eres sees i 35 Clo 
APOSTOLOS Vay, Perit ow cine c(i a ea or ey Cen ee $ 1,344.26 
DOA UC ReGen toh Ene Bene a $1,751.60 
Ota e DLOUt ee aan mmo ae ee wee re Ne Oe he eR $ 407.34 
pte lcmperacre, (DUSHELO) ie poh eas ogy each ee nasa. os eon’, 200.6 
Cormpemacreita - viet TE Jewry & uc) [ache $ 71.20 
Werte npelaclot meat eee waren oath ae ee ee $ 93.08 
| EPUDY NOV OLSON te poten va ene PA eae $ 21.88 
PiseS NOt Del Bere te mre wie nasi et ae (7.74 
Pree ONrs DEL ACOR GS Matar at ethene 88.76 
Ha Detcosis PELcre wh te, Se mene ey eMC TY Oty $ 24.07 
Wormpernousticlss: ba Meawies ey oo, erie Neti $ 0.35 
VIGNE 4S SUSIE 8 aide elite Ui Sod cla $ 0.464 
ron Reranichel sata Stn. kee oe hae em ved « Shox sas $ 0.114 
Negreturm per hour of man labor... ...- +s essa. cst. $ 0.438 


Besides the satisfaction of knowing which crops or enterprises have 
paid and how much, there are many other ways in which the accounts may 
be useful. They may be used to study the seasonal distribution of the 
labor on the farm as a whole and on certain enterprises, disclosing just 
where the rush seasons occur and what causes them. They may be used 
to compare results with neighbors, or with published cost records in 
newspapers and bulletins. The results of such comparisons should be to 
learn methods by which labor can be saved, thus cheapening production 
and correspondingly increasing the chances of a good profit. 

From keeping cost accounts an idea of the value of labor will be 
gained, it is soon discovered that time represents money, and that it is 
as important to save one as the other. The results set forth by the 
accounts wil’ give a farmer many surprises. Sometimes it is found that 
the enterprises which he thinks are the best and to which he devotes 
most of his time do not show up so well financially as the enterprises 
that get little attention. 

Cost accounts, carefully and consistently kept, year after year, 
are certain to develop both the business of farming and the farmer’s 
power of analyzing the causes and effects involved in his operations. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
COSTS OF PRODUCING CROPS 


A prime essential for a good farm manager is a knowledge of “ What 
li costay 

A producer can not place a reasonable. price on his goods, or from 
the prevailing market determine his possible profit upon production, 
unless he knows the various items of cost entering into the article. 

Knowledge of costs means fewer mistakes in judgment and _ better 
earning ability. 

Value of Costs of Production Data.—Collection and utilization of | 
cost data show the relative costs of maintaining different industries, as} 
well as the different departments of the same industry. It shows whether 
or not certain operations are being run at too great expense in comparison 
with the usual cost of such work. Accurate cost data are an invaluable 
help in analyzing Farm Accounts (with which they are closely associated) 
to show not only where leaks have reduced profit, but to indicate the 
paying branches of the industry, thus giving a general guide for planning 
future development. 

Cost data will also establish a standard rate for farm operations, by 
indicating what, in general practice, constitutes a normal output per man, 
per implement, and per horse. 

Studying Costs of Production.—Given the items ‘of what constitutes 
cost as outlined above, together with a list of seed, feed, fertilizer, sacks, 
boxes, taxes, and the items in the following tables showing what in general | 
are the labor requirements, the task of determining cost of production is 
well under way. 

From the farm manager’s viewpoint, the cost of producing crops, | 
animals, or crop or animal products can best be studied by working out — 
details for the individual problem, rather than by accepting averages — 
unless it is clearly proven that the average applies to the particular case. 
Under a knowledge of the methods in use, the amount of work accom- _ 
' plished, at the cost of materials used, and under a realization of all the i 
the items which should be taken into account, the calculations do not _ 
present any insurmountable difficulties. | 

Items Entering Into Cost of Production.—In relation to costs of 4 
producing farm crops and animal products, difference of opinion prevails | 
as to just what items enter into cost determinations and as to what 
method shall be used in gathering the basic data. 
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One view considers that acceptable cost data are obtainable from 
calculations covering the cost of man and horse labor, seed, expenditures 
for materials, taxes, insurance, interest on the investment, a sum for 
management, proration of depreciation and overhead charges, taking 
each item by itself and in the computations using the going rates. 
Another view insists that the total expense of running the entire project 
must be carefully determined and then prorated over each individual 
enterprise. 


For instance, a man farming 160 acres of wheat would, in the first case, charge each 
acre the going rate for man and horse (or tractor) labor, charge use of implement for 
each farm operation, and add cost of seed, taxes, and insurance, cost of harvest, sacks 
(Gf used), hauling, warehousing, and selling. The cost per bushel or per sack would 
thus be based on an estimate per aére for allitems. In the second case, the total feed 
bills, man labor, and depreciation of equipment would be computed for a year’s time 
and the rate per bushel or sack would be deduced from the total yield and total 
expense. 


As to ways of collecting average cost data for groups of farms, views 
on acceptable methods range through the collecting of data by means 
of carefully prepared questionnaires, by monthly visits and estimates of 
costs, by continuous cost accounting records, by tabulating farmer’s 
estimates, and by basing findings on personal impressions following 
visits to a reasonable number of individual enterprises. 

The object sought will largely determine the items to be included and 
the method of collection. Lack of time or lack of funds may make the 
questionnaire or the farmer’s estimate method the only feasible one. Need 
for very careful data may necessitate careful farm to farm cost accounting 
methods and several years’ lapse prior to the drawing of final conclusions. 

Objects Sought in Cost of Production Studies.—Cost of production 
studies are conducted from one or more of four points of view. The 
items that enter, their manner of collection, and the method of analysis, 
will depend on the object sought, the money available for the work, and 
the time available. Briefly, the four objects are: 

1. To determine the profitableness of different methods or different 
enterprises of a given farm business. 

2. To determine the profitableness of different farm businesses com- 
pared as wholes. 

3. The actual cost of production. 

4. The collection of data to serve as a basis for price fixing. 

The Farm Manager’s Interest.—The farm manager is primarily 
interested in item (1). He is directly interested in the results of item (2) 
in so far as the findings will serve to influence his present methods of 
procedure. Item (3) from either the farm manager’s or the broader farm 
economics standpoint, is of only very limited application; for general pur- 
poses it may be ignored. There are special cases, however, when actual 
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costs are desired. A beet sugar company, for instance, will obtain actual — 
costs of production in comparing the results from different holdings, and 
in determining whether beets shall be raised by the company on new 
lands at perhaps a higher cost than ordinary, or the difference be paid 
farmers to stimulate increase of production. Item (4) is of greatest 
interest to price fixing commissions and to students of State and national 
welfare. In so far as the reaction of price fixing affects the farm man- 
ager, he is interested in the collection of data and its proper interpreta- 
tion. It is, however, only an indirect interest. The items that together 
constitute the costs of production are generally agreed upon by farm man- 
agers and agricultural economists; methods of collecting data while not con- 
curred in so universally, offer no very difficult obstacles; but methods of 
calculating the various data are not so easy of determination. 

Cost of Production Studies Should Start on Single Industry Farm.— 
In introducing cost of production studies, first attempts are best made on 
single industry farms. Here can be most easily obtained the basie 
determinations of charges for labor, machinery, supervision, overhead, 
depreciation, and the other items entering into cost of production. 
From the simpler story of collecting and computing data is furnished by 
single industry farms, the studies may then go forward into the complex, 
more difficult, diversified farm types. 

A further advantage of first studying the specialized or single enter- 
prise farm lies in the fact that in utilizing farm-kept books the data of 
the simpler farm businesses are more generally in usable shape. 

Average Cost Data Are an Unsafe Guide for Al? Conditions.—A 
little thought will indicate the danger of using average figures as a basis 
for figuring costs of operation for a specific farm. 

In irrigation, for instance, the cost depends upon such faetors as— 
whether water is delivered by gravity or pumped; size of pumping 
equipment; if pumped, total lift, kind of motive power used, and length 
of continuous run, character of ditches, quantity of water used, number 
of irrigations given, method of applying, 7.e., furrows or flooding, ete.; 
character of soil in field, whether sandy, clayey, hardpan, or quicksand 
subsoil. 

Even in preparing the soil, cost differences will arise—according to 
motive power used, whether steam, gasoline, or stock; number of men 
required; cqndition of the soil, i.e., sod, fallow, or virgin; kind of soil, 
v.e., sandy, gravelly, loamy, clay, or adobe; amount of growth present; 
abit of moisture; topography and oer whether hilly, level, rolling, 
rocky, or swampy. 

Harvest costs vary, particularly with the size of the crop, larger crops 
costing more per acre to handle than small crops, even though the unit 
cost of production (7.e., per bushel, per ton, per hundredweight, etc.) is 
less for large than for small crops. With grain there are more sacks and 
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twine to be purchased and more hauling to be done. With fruit, addi- 
tional trays, lug boxes, dipping vats, ete., must be provided. In the 
case of sugar beets, potatoes, beans, and other field crops, there is increased 
expense in plowing out or cutting off, collecting, sorting, and hauling. 

Hauling, too, varies with the distance to the point of delivery and with 
the kinds of road to be traversed. The expense may vary according 
to whether trucks are used, or horses. Then, if the railroad is concerned 
in the delivery, the item of freight is a very variable one since schedules 
are based not only upon the distance traversed, but also upon the char- 
acter and quantity of the goods. 

Range of Costs Illustrated.—Costs of production vary within wide 
extremes. A corporation farming 20,000 acres in one of the western 
states* has practiced very careful farm cost accounting. For a single 
given year their books show a striking range in yields and costs: 


TaBLE 156.—SHowine Rance in Acre Costs or Propucinc BARLEY 








in deenge Yield Cost of production | Cost per hundred- 
hundredweight per acre weight 
761 9.83 $ 4.41 $0.45 
40 51.81 15.95 0:31 
1,600 17.00 6.83 0.40 
64 30.47 12.55 0.41 
273 10.96 5.34 0.49 
1,150 10.43 4.21 0.40 

3,888 DAL OEE $ 8.21 - $0.39 totals 

and averages 














For six grain fields, totaling 3,888 acres, varying in size from 40 to 
1,600 acres, the range in carefully kept costs of the various operations 
amounted to: 


TasLe 157.—SHowinG RANGE IN OppRATION Costs or PRopucING BARLEY 

















Operations Range in Cost Average Cost 
Preparing land by plowing and cultivating.....| $0.86 to $2.90 $1.78 
Seed, sowing, and harrowing in............... Oxo isto mmol 1.37 
TEN Ea SS eee EOLGztous 200 1.09 
“INARI auT oa, Set RO Re eat, oes Ces en eee ae 1.40 to 5.09 2.80 
BEL SAA TLL T) eae NOE ries ce pa aaa vant Arh vids uu Hebicr ss OM SrtOmoe2D 1.10 
BOERATLES pAG VCCI G55 stcs ya liullausieresend rsh jpor diem os 0.03 to 1.34 0.56 


* California. 
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Methods of Procedure in Making Cost of Production Studies.— 
Widespread interest in cost of producing farm products resulted in a 
calling together by the U. 8. D. A. of representative investigators in 
farm management and farm economics.®! The conference was held in 
Washington, D. C., February 20-26, 1919, and resulted in arecommended 
plan” to be used in conducting cost of production studies. 

As this report probably represents the best of its kind, the outline is 
given in full. 

Cost or Propuction STUDIES 


Purpose of Cost of Production Studies 


From the standpoint of the individual farmer the primary purposes are: 

1. To record the details of the farm business for reference. 

2. To give an insight into the elements and interrelations of the different farm 
activities. 

3. To furnish information that may enable the farmer to reduce costs, or otherwise 
increase profits. 

4. To make possible a comparison of the profitableness of the different enterprises 
and combinations of enterprises. 

The records secured by cost of production studies give data for analyzing the farm 
business, and thus are of fundamental importance in the whole program of agricultural 
research and education. The results of such studies on a number of farms where a 
given type of farming is practised are useful not only to the farmers from whose farms 
the results were obtained, but are of value in showing other farmers how to improve 
their methods. 

From the standpoint of the public, cost of production studies provide the facts 
which give a basis for intelligent judgment upon the probable effects of any given 
legislation or other public activity upon the farmer as a producer and as a citizen. 
Cost of production studies are therefore one of the means of providing the basic facts 
needed by legislators and price commissioners in comparing the profits of competing 
lines of production and estimating necessary values. 


Methods of Cost Investigation 


There are three ways of obtaining cost data—cost accounting, survey method, 
questionnaire sent by mail. The accounting method is based on complete records of 
all farm work and business transactions. Arrangements are made with farmers to 
keep detailed records of all operations and transactions in connection with the farm 
business. The work is supervised by personal visits to the farm. It is desirable that 
cost accounts be kept to obtain basic data. Cumulative results of such work become | 
increasingly valuable. 

By the survey method the necessary data are obtained from farmers by trained 
investigators. Some of the data are taken from the farmer’s books and the books of 
persons to whom the farmer sells and from whom he buys; some from his bin, silo, 
and building capacities; and some of the data are based on estimates made by the 
farmer. ‘ : 

Some of the advantages of the survey method are, (1) it is a relatively inexpensive 
method of securing records from large numbers of farms, (2) records are obtained from 
all classes of farms, and (3) records are obtained after the close of the farm year, so 
that, when desired, areas more representative of normal conditions may be chosen. 
By the survey method it is sometimes difficult to determine the amount of general 
expense and miscellaneous labor, and the proper basis for apportioning such items to 
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different enterprises. Unless the investigator is thoroughly experienced in the 
subject that he is studying, some items of importance may be omitted. 

Both methods are useful and reliable when the work is carefully conducted. 
Hither method may be used, but preferably both should be used. The detailed 
cost accounts serve as a check on the survey work, and the survey work shows the 
relationship of the farms on which cost accounts are kept to the average farm. 

The questionnaire sent by mail can be used to advantage in securing supple- 
mentary data from a large number of farmers. To secure the best results the question- 
naire should cover only a limited number of cost items and the questions should 
be direct and clear. 

Cost Items 


The items to be considered in cost of production studies will depend upon the 
enterprise under consideration. When the survey method is used it is essential that 
the list be complete enough so that no items will be omitted by either the farmer or 
the investigator. When the accounting method is used a classification that is broad 
enough to include all charges is needed, but the cost items will be developed in the 
working out of the records and will vary with the enterprise. 

The following grouping is suggested for farm cost accounting work: 


Farm Enterprise Costs 


Direct charges to farm enterprise accounts: 
Labor 
Man labor (including labor of men, women, and children) 
Animal labor 
Mechanical labor (tractor and truck) 
Materials 
Crop materials 
Seed 
Fertilizer 
Twine 
Sprays 
Stock materials 
Feed 
Bedding 
Cash 
Selling 
Insurance 
Taxes 
Threshing 
- Veterinary 
Breeding fees 
Investment t 
Depreciation of investment in live stock 
Interest on investment in live stock 
Indirect charges to farm enterprise accounts (consisting of labor, material, 
cash, and investment costs that can not be charged as such to enterprise 
accounts, but which may be assembled under definite headings and 
distributed on the basis of use). 
Use of mechanical equipment; labor, materials, cash, and investment charges 
pertaining to mechanical equipment. 
Use of buildings (and similar improvements); labor, materials, cash, and 
investment charges pertaining to buildings. 
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Use of land and land improvements; labor, materials, cash and investment 
charges pertaining to land and land improvements. 

Special charges; manure, lime, breeding males, perennial crops. 

General expenses or overhead; labor, materials, cash, and investment 
charges that can not be charged direct or assembled under the other 
indirect cost headings. 


Man Labor.—The rate for man labor charges should be determined by computing 
the cost of wages, board, and other perquisites for both monthly and daily labor, 
including the services of the farmer for labor and supervision at the rate for which 
another man could be hired to take his place. The total sum divided by the total 
number of hours gives the rate. Family labor should be charged at the amount it 
would cost to have the same work done by hired help. 

In the case of crops or enterprises in which a large amount of labor is hired at a 
rate considerably higher or lower than the average rate, such labor should be charged 
at the actual rate paid rather than the average rate of all labor for the year. 

AvtHor’s Norr.—Use of an average rate based on all yearly labor require- 
ments—monthly and daily—does away with any question of distribution of labor 
over crops. In the case of potato and apple harvests on the same farm confliction 
might result in the monthly men being put at potato digging while the day men are 
given the apple picking work. The rates for day men are greater than the monthly 
rate because of the premium asked for the short time jobs and because the demand is 
usually greater when extra labor is needed so that if each class of labor were charged 
directly the apples must bear a higher cost, even though the monthly men might be 
fully qualified to do the apple work. To avoid this difficulty a flat average rate is 
used. Objection to this method will occur when specially trained men are employed 
to do work that the regular hands can not handle equally successfully. In the event 
of employing specially skilled fruit packers, for instance, the extra cost should be 
charged directly against the crop concerned and not against the entire enterprise. 

Horse Labor.—Horse labor charges should be based on hourly rates, computed for 
an entire year for the work stock, by determining and adding care; feed; bedding; 
blacksmith; veterinary; direct cash expenditures not otherwise enumerated; interest; 
depreciation and upkeep of shelter; interest and depreciation on stock; less credits, as 
for appreciation, manure, and occasional outside work. If outside work is an impor- 
tant enterprise or if colts are raised, separate accounts should be kept. 

Purchased Supplies.—Purchased supplies should be charged at cash cost including 
freight.. The farm labor cost of handling and preparation for use should be charged 
to the proper labor account. 

Supplies Produced on the Farm.—For supplies produced on the farm more or less 
arbitrary figures must be used. 

Farm Seeds.—Farm-grown products used for seed should be charged at the prices 
at which the crops from which they were taken are credited. Any additional labor 
costs of handling or preparing them for use should be charged to the proper labor 
account. 

Stock Feeds.—Purchased feed should be charged cash cost including any freight. 
The farm cost of hauling should be charged to the proper labor account. Home-grown 
feeds that are readily marketable, when they enter into the production of another 
farm product, should be charged at the farm sale value; the farm sale valie should 
ordinarily be based upon the average price during the period of feeding. 

Crops grown solely for animal feed and having no market value should be charged — 
at cost of production. 

Either one or the other of the above principles, according to circumstances, should 

. govern in determining the charge for silage. 
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Charge on permanent pasture should be in accordance with the principle used in 
determining land charge. 

Home-grown products, such as straw, stover, beet tops, pasture of growing grain, 
etc., should be charged at market value, if there be such; if the number of sales in the 
community is not sufficient to establish market prices, they should be charged at their 
appraised value. 

Selling.—Selling expenses covering actual payments should be charged directly to 
the department involved. 

Insurance.—Insurance premiums should be charged directly to the department 
involved, at the annual rate paid: 

Taxes.—Taxes should be charged directly to the enterprise or department involved. 

Implements.—The annual cost of each implement or group of implements should 
be based on a determination giving the yearly sum covering the expenses, as repairs, 
fuels, lubricants, labor of upkeep, depreciation, interest, and insurance, less credits 
as for machinery hired out. This charge is then to be apportioned to each enterprise 
on the basis of use, which may be stated in hours, acres, or other suitable base unit. 

AutHor’s Norr.—Some farm managers lump all machinery charges into a single 
sum and apportion to the various enterprises according to the hours of productive 
horse labor. This is the method used in Farm Survey work by the U.S. D. A. It con- 
stitutes a short cut in handling the rather difficult task of apportioning. Obviously, 
prorating according to actual use is generally preferable. It is better to charge the use 
of potato planter and potato digger directly to that crop, the broadcaster and the 
binder to the wheat crop, than to lump the total charges and prorate a portion of the 
potato implements to the wheat crop and vice versa. Use of the lump method and 
division according to horse hours is, however, entirely feasible when the class of crops 
is such that the equipment is generally used for all, or in single phase farming when one 
primary crop or product constitutes the entire farming enterprise. 

For situations not permitting individual calculations of machinery charges and cost 
of horse labor, present and future tables compiled over sufficient ground to give an 

‘insight into general terms may be used, but such should be accepted with caution 
and only after considerable study to determine their applicability to the specific case. 
It is hoped that the future may bring about compilations of this sort for use under 
conditions not permitting individual determinations. This thought applies especially 
to costs of horse labor and proper charges for machinery use. 

Farm Improvements.—The charge for the use of farm improvements, including 
buildings, water systems, etc., consists of interest on investment, depreciation, 
maintenance, repairs, taxes, and insurance. The sum of these annual charges on each 
building and improvement should be distributed as a cost item on the basis of the use 
made of the improvements. ‘The annual charge for the use of a building intended for 
a specific purpose which has been abandoned should be carried as a cost against such 
other enterprise as may utilize it at its value for that purpose. If no use is made of 
the building, the annual charge should go directly to the profit and loss account. 

Land and Land Improvements.—Land charge covers the value of the use of the land, 
including drains, fences, and irrigation systems. The charge is made up of interest 
on investment, taxes, upkeep of drains, ete. 

In determining the interest item, both land value and interest rate are involved. 
Prevailing local prices of land, exclusive of buildings, should be taken as the land value, 
and the prevailing rate of interest at which money may be borrowed on well-secured 
farm loans as the interest rate. In localities where such influences as speculation or 
discovery of oil or use for town lots has affected the price of land, the rental value may 
be taken into consideration in determining a fair charge for the use of the land. When 
dealing with the farm as a whole, this method applies to farms operated under any and 
all forms of tenure. In determining costs and returns to tenant and landlord, the 
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actual terms of the contract should be considered. It is desirable on tenant farms that 
the records be so kept as to show separate statements for landlord and tenant and a 
combined statement for the entire farm. 

Manure should be charged at a value indicated by the farmer’s experience based 
on increased crop profits, or market values. 

Green Manure.—Green-manure crops should be charged at the cost of production. 

Perennial Crops.—In general the cost of establishing a crop or bringing it to bearing 
age should be charged annually over the probable productive life of the crop. 

General expense or overhead may be defined as the sum of those expenses which can 
not be charged directly or apportioned on the basis’ of use, but which must be appor- 
tioned by arbitrary means. 

No charges should be included in general expense or overhead that can be 
distributed by any other method. General expense or overhead should be distributed 
to the farm enterprise on the basis of direct costs (labor, materials, and cash cost) or 
on the basis which offers the best measure of its use. 

Interest.—The interest charge for investment in live stock, machinery, and other 
equipment, including cash working capital, should be at the actual rate paid for 
money borrowed, or at the prevailing rate of interest at which money may be borrowed 
on well-secured farm loans. 

Residual Values.—With materials having a residual value (as manures, fertilizers, 
lime, ete.), the entire cost of application should: be distributed to the crops of that 
year in proportion to the benefits derived from the general fertilizer practice on the 

. farm in question. Where the farm is operated on a definite plan, this proportion is 
to be determined by the investigator. 

Example with manure: 

In a 4-year rotation on retentive clay soil, the proportions might be 40-30—20- 
10. 
In a 4-year rotation on open sandy soil, the proportions might be 50-40-10-0. 

Where the farming is not according to a definite plan, a part of the cost proportional 
to the residual effect may be charged against the crops of succeeding years. 


Business Risks 


There are many classes of business risks, such as risk from fire, floods, drought, 
hail, disease, pests, employers’ liability. When insurance is carried it is usually not 
for the full value, so that the farm carries the balance of the risk. 

When insurance is paid for any business risk it should be charged to the proper 
account. If not paid, no charge is made, but the profits of the industry should be 
sufficient to cover uninsured business risks. 


I nter pretation of Results 


Various points of view are held by accountants as to the place in the accounts for 
interest, the charge for the operator’s labor, and as to the methods of charging farm- 
produced supplies. These differences in method have arisen because of the different 
purposes for which accounts are kept. Some public accountants omit interest and a 
charge for the operator’s labor as cost items and include them as allowances, and 
produced supplies are often charged at cost. 

In farm cost accounting it is desirable that the time of the farmer, the value of 
the farm-grown products, and the charge for the use of capital, all be included as cost, 
in order that comparisons may be made between different farm enterprises. The 
statement of results, however, should show the details of these and all other charges 

‘so that the exact amount of the cost due to each item may be seen. The facts can 
then be arranged by anyone in accordance with the form in which he desires to express 
‘ the data. 
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Examples of Costs of Producing Field Crops 


Unless one is fully acquainted with the items making up costs and 
the conditions under which they were collected, the data are likely to 
be of but limited use. During the past few years an increasing number 
of publications primarily concerned with cost of production data have 
appeared, and references to cost data and to the inclusion of cost figures 
are as numerous as ways of producing crop and handling animals. 

Reporting Items in Terms of Time or Quantity.—Since labor rates— 
both horse and man—are subject to wide fluctuations not only in various 
parts of the country but from year to year, costs given in dollars are rather 
unsafe guides to follow. Where the measure of time or quantity is used, 
the resulting data are of far more value, as it is an easy matter to ascribe 
existing values at the going rate and determine a figure for prevailing 
conditions. 

For instance, knowledge that winter-pruning a 12-year old apple orchard averages 
5544 man-hours per acre; or that arsenate of lead spraying at 5 lb. per 100 gal., 
requires 6 gal. per tree for 15-year pears per application and takes 7144 man-hours and 
514 horse-hours for each spraying; is of more real value for future use than a statement 
that the cost is $12.30 and $2.10 respectively. 

Costs should be given in terms of time and quantity whenever 
possible. 

Continued changing rates for man and horse labor and changing costs 
of materials used in production make statements of costs when given in 
dollars and: cents of minor value. ‘They do, however, present an idea of 
the comparative costs when comparable products are discussed. 


Costs of Producing Field Crops 


Nebraska Costs: Corn, Wheat, Oats, Hay: 1909-10.—Studies in the 
cost of producing corn, wheat, oats and hay in Nebraska from data 
gathered by correspondence with farmers during 1909 and 1910, included 
operating costs of production, 5 per cent on the market value of the land, 
and taxes, but did not take into consideration the marketing of the crop. 
The detailed and total costs amounted to:” 


TaBLE 158.—Derraitep Costs or Propucinc Corn—NEBRASKA 
: AVERAGE 344 FARMS, 
1909-10 


Genes teal Ce bax Cae OLACCTLU) Ammnrrmae Wien: eR ecient al. p eee $ 4.9388 
TENOR aI, 2. 25 Seloa BI c.g. die Ge Daa ORG OR ORRIN ORCI Re i ee aa e276 
ELeCT Oyyilll Oren eens Pie mE pe cis ctere gue, ocenelicse: plete, cnaysline peat 0.324 
IDE OMia es Sur ter epGuchot pe foksco Bikivoy Shar GRS CRC PET RRR RN es Sree oe 0.444 
SEG oes econo ol BROT AE bi Molo OG. 6 yD OTC ESE ae ee ete 0.282 
TE han STIS, ore, bide Gono Hi dente ICES ROT NOR REE Oca a oR 0.401 
CUCina tine ek eee ee ee Oe rocoto eae cae leinstiot ere ah Mat tag 1.459 
IA Vestinl Oremie mm aemre ene ret ee howe elena a ve ote spate 1.559 
Interest and depreciation on machinery.... . ee 7 pos Sean, 0.342 
INISCOLLAMCOUSE te aae Mme eri Lt tr ta Nicttitahie etee ts eonisce-a Bis ane 0.602 
MPO LAIECOS Is DSTID ClO mmemMeacrdeycten, yarn e tiave, syevpuadian he 6c oes esis ss $11.627 
ite Mela RE Gardai oc CRON Ot 2 a RIOR aCe RO Me a ga 39.3 bu, 


Cea DCHUCLOl aed re ics i took Carlet. + Fate +) Re Attacaats ctr 29.6¢ 
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TaBLE 159.—Deraitep Costs or Propucinc WHEaAtT—NEBRASKA 








AVERAGE 289 FARMS, 


1909-10 
Interest:and taxes (or rent). .10) no cs eee $4. 780 
Plowing.) 2002 0, a eee ee ee Ae, 
Harrowing 4/20/20, See ae Pee 0.282 
Disking -:s.scarien eyed oh ae eee 0.423 
Seed yc). eee ahaa ee wee ged et eee 1.401 
Needing 41. 115.05 say, Oe ee Ae ee ie ae 0.421 
Elarvesting.; 3). x Moats Peer oak Soe ee ee ee 2.283 
Interest and depreciation on machinery.................... 0.595 
Miscellaneous1.00: ee ARORA ae eee 0.731 
otal cost per acre. L500) i he Be ey eke $12.188 
Wield persneres 5762.29, ea, ee, ce 22.2 bu. 
Cost per bushel. eco. sev te era, Oe eee ee 54.9¢ 


TaBLE 160.—SummMary or Costs oF PropucinG Crops—NEBRASKA, AVERAGE, 
1909 anD 1910 


————— EE EE eee 





Yield per acre Cost per acre Cost, per bushel 
or per ton 
Comms tian lek, ee ale ae 39.3 bu. $11.627 $0.926 per bushel 
Wh catatine sss, a Jae eee ae ORD shire 12.188 0.549 per bushel 
Oats Re haa eee 35.0 bu. 11.385 0.325 per bushel 
Wild hayes & Ae Te 1.25 tons G722 5.37 per ton 
Cloves t30, deunghe. eres 2.04 tons 8.538 4.18 per ton 
VND ss ans ed Bote ey? oe 3.33 tons 10.330 3.10 per ton 











a ee eee eee 
Minnesota Costs: Barley, Clover, Corn, Ensilage, Flaxseed, Hay, 

Hemp, Mangels, Potatoes: 1902-1907.—Cost of producing Minnesota 

crops on the State Experiment Station farm, studied during 1902-1907,% 

were found to be: 

TasLe 161.—Derattep Costs or Propucine Fatt Prowep BarLEy—Munnesora 


Cost PER ACRE 


RIO as. ecdcd che Sonieicials God & pias Ee eet ae ae eee $0.685 
Cleaning sséed ii. 4 Go. ee ke, RE ee ee 0.049 
Plows ink 5 00. cls oe adnate oe ee nee ee 1.130 
Dragging s. 5 cis va ten ee ee ee 0.312 
Beading). csleae cece ween eae et ee 0.293 
Cutting ose san ae oe ki en 0.364 
WMI a e's Va wacteoosage 4g Oech ae eee eae 0.2382 
SL dit Se eer dee RS. 5 oe Pen AMY Cat 0.156 
Staelang. 000 toe BAe ee he eee ee 0.511 
Stack threshing -(labor)waec.: 0a. wees cee ere eee 0.320 
dhreshing, “eaalt cst! wires <n genni ete ee ee 0.480 
Machinery ‘coat. 7 .). <:.2.cnba.y eee ee eee 0.371 
Land rental. 0505 cvs casa ee oc taeeea cst eee ee ee me 2.100 





Toth. casteown hs i Rae Aah eag em ee ene ae $7. 003 
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TaBLE 162.—DeErTaitep Costs or 


STALKS—MInNNESOTA 


: 
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PrRopucING Corn—Husxep FROM STANDING 

















Northfield Marshall 
(Rice County) (Lyon County) 
Item 

Cost per acre Cost per acre 
Seed. . $0. 226 $0. 190 
Bering seed... SE Mae POR a 0.026 0.025 
FalO Wall Copan Peay. reel Te cee Noylal sala 
Dragging. . 0.544 0.439 
Planting ame » planter). 0.240 0.255 
Cultivating. . 1.806 1.453 
es mT Pe Ackibe ke ok ed sas 0.119 
BIS nO neee ee ee ee ee 3.456 2.473 
Maa Chinery’ COSt ..ciclnasieos sie alece a 0.549 0.537 
OTTO | 3.500 3.000 
ERO Gal SAT Se Soe RS ac. $11.658 $9. 662 


eee 


TABLE 163.—Dertartep Costs or Propucina ENstIbAGE—MINNESOTA AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT Sration, 1905-1907 
a aa a 














Cost | Cost 
Item per Item per 
acre | acre 
SBRGI, 55.4 dace ee $0.436 || Value consumed in ensilage cutter! $0.666 
PAYOR ae 208 eacleaete be Smee ene e 1.311 || Interest on silo investment...... 0.533 
Dragging...................| 0.581 |] Silo depreciation (150 WOM)Es 5 bu ¢ 1.333 
eee ee eee} 0.295: |) Farm machinery costier. .. s.r: 1.748 
Sulbivatineeaee s. Vly. kG 22 LSenvancderen ta eee, nee etek et 3.500 
Cutting (corn binder)........) 0.662 ——— 
Pawne (ZL Ibsen... soas ans 0.589 Total. . $19.187 
Hauling from field...........| 2.606 
Loading, feeding, packing.....| 1.632 
oal(19,898 Ib.) bide d. 0.499 
Rental, power machinery 23 14 | 
TEES: eee an a ee | 1.628 | 





a 
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- Tasue 164.—DeraiLep Costs or Propuctna TrmotHy AND CLovER Hay— 

















MINNESOTA 
FIRST CROP 
Northfield Marshall Halstad (Nor- 
; (Rice County) | (uyon County) | man County) 
Item 
Cost per acre | Cost per acre | Cost per acre 
Deed zene, a ails aon caeeoe ae $0. 293 $0. 293 $0. 293 
IV 0 Wyall ePaee eis Aol ates Gece 0.368 0.328 0.363 
along s Wie sites nee ee 0.178 0.213 0.248 
Cocking and spreading........... 0.199 
Iiauling ime eee antes 1.099 
Hauling in and stacking.......... 1.242 1.2738 
Machinenyscost:. .aacet ease ee 0.548 0.477 0.290 
Hem Crem vallacyese . eons are 3.500 3.000 2.100 
BOwal SrstTCrOp ace te eeeae eee $6. 185 $5. 553 $4. 567 














SECOND CROP 




















Northfield (Rice County) 
Item 
Cost per acre 
Mitwitiy. huss. eek se ae $0. 264 
Ra latin py shames). vac. G0 is ace oc ea ee eee 0.115 
Cockimpyand! spreadingans state eee ee 0.150 
Flaulin gai Se vt) 2h a eee ee ee 0.464 
(Lotalisecond: Chop staccato eee ee 0.993 
Total cost of two cuttings at Northfield....... $7.178 





TaBLE 165.—Drraitep Costs or Propuctina Potators oN FrErtiuizED Som— 

















MINNESOTA 
Cost | Cost ‘ 
Item per Item per 5 

acre | acre 
SPINS Plow sake em eae ell OL a MP ats DT Cen ecient ene ) | 
Harrowing (4 times)......... OF'765" || Taner tere eee eee j $1.833 
Cost of seed (8,360 bu.) oni, S147 2 ebluestone nee center : 
Cutting Seed a4 eer eae O23 76 aD igen ge een erent see ed eaG 
Treating Seed were rari et: 0.120 || Picking up 38,800 bu......... 2. 
Corrosive sublimate.......... OL277 il Wages and board scene 6.362 
Planting. tanner 0.689 || Hauling, sorting, and storing....| 38.317 
Fertilizers (25 tons).......... 625005) Machinery.costaen a -eeeees .596 
Weeding iceman eee 0::327 ||| Isand*rentaliy seen re 3.000 
Cultivating (3 times)........ 1.814 
Spraying (4 times),.......... 0.446 Total aakancaste sre ae saree + $87 721 
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South Carolina Costs : Cotton, Corn, Oats, Hay, Cowpea Seed, Wheat: 
1914-15.—A study in Anderson County, South Carolina, resulted in 
findings as to cost of production and farm value as follows:74 


TaBLeE 166.—Costs ComparepD witH Farm VALUES or Crops—SourH CAROLINA 














Cotton Cowpea Cowpea Wheat 
Cc Oats Oat hi 
Item perpound| “bushel | bushel | perton | bay per | seed per | | per | 
SOSte eee ee: $0.1089 | $1.001 | $0.433 | $13.88 | $14.10 $2.95 $1.34 
’ Farm value...... 0.1150 0.983 0.657 23.97 19.17 1.98 1.29 

















Oe ell i antl ae LI Sa a UR 

Five-sixths of the cotton, four-fifths of the corn, and seven-eighths 
of the oats and oat hay were grown either by the owners of the land or 
under their immediate supervision. 


Taste 167.—ITEmMizED DistripuTion or Costs SuMMARIZED IN TABLE 166 
oo eS a ee eee 











Gross 
Tonite lint Corn Oats Oat hay Cowpea | Cowpea | Wheat 
ee cotton per per Pet) hay per | seed per per 
per bushel | bushel ton bushel | bushel 
pound 
EGET Gaetan paretehessre- $0.0154 | $0.210 | $0.075 | $2.86 | $3.08 | $0.42 | $0.25 
Man labor...... 0.0448 0.305 0.094 3.25 3.31 I (ol! 0.31 
Interest on work- 

TAS Seen instancnind 0.0015 0.011 | 0.004 0.16 0.13 0.05 0.02 
Mule labor...... 0.0220 0.242 0.082 2.85 3.61 0.54 0.30 
Implement cost..| 0.0031 0.036 0.016 0.47 0.58 0.09 0.04 
ECO Feehan crab: 0.0017 0.008 0.050 1.66 2). 91 O)..21 Onis 
Fertilizer........ 0.0174 | 0.189; 0.091 2.56 0.21 
Miscellaneous... .| 0.0030 0.021 0.07 0.06 0.08 0.08 

Total ......../$0.1089 | $1.001 | $0.433 | $13.88 | $13.68 $2.95 $1.34 


























Texas Costs: Cotton, Corn, Oats, Hay, Sorghums: 1914.—Costs on 
114 farms in Ellis County, Texas, were found to average :° 


TaBLEe 168.—PrrR Acre Cost, VALUE, AND YIELD or Various Crops (114 Farms, 
Exuis County, TEx as) 








Crop Cost per acre Value per acre Yield per acre 
Ot bONnrwe aja the sans ayaa os $22.65 $30.60 241.0 lb. 
(ayant Cie celal BCC Eee 14.92 20.76 25.6 bu. 
OBS salto angen eka Oa 10.44 9.91 19.7 bu. 
Oat Na yore s servers atelehe she. che 13912 12.59 0.94 tons 
Org iieeepriceieonionio es 20.77 33.03 2.8 tons 
Alfalfan.«. <4. earn ORO. oe 26.80 38.57 2.51 tons 
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Kentucky Costs : Tobacco, Stock, Dairy, Mixed : 1913.—Costs in Ken- 
tucky were found to run:7 


TaBLE 169.—Costs or Kentucky Crops 





Corn, per | Tobacco, per |Wheat, per| Rye, per |Meadow hay, 























bushel pound bushel bushel per ton 
Type of farm 

Cost |Value| Cost | Value) Cost | Value) Cost |Value| Cost | Value 

SRODRCCOME. Pros he tans cake een $0.76/$0.76/$0.113/$0.118)$0.73 $0.98 /$1.33/$0.84/$16.67|$16.06 
TE baCcOrR TOC. er ac aaeenery 0.71] 0.76} 0.123) 0.119] 0.88] 0.98] 1.04] 0.84] 16.00] 16.06 
General, mixed)... 4.2....-~.4.«| 0.73) 0.76) 0.130) 0, 216|.0.75).0.98) 1.01! 0.84) 45.27) 16-06 
Stock with tobacco..............| 0.65] 0.76] 0.120] 0.117] 0.84] 0.98] 1.01] 0.84] 18.94] 16.06 
Stock with no tobacco........... 0. 64 OTE ee te, 0.98] 0.98} 1.22) 0.84] 22.50} 16.06 
TD RiryeAnee ie heise ck arte buried ates oes 0.81) 0.:76) 0.227), 03104150268) /00908 hee. 0.84! 18.16} 16.06 
A MErAe OLN, 2... vinwleee ae aan $0. 68/30. 76/$0.127|$0.118|}$0.80/$0.98/$1.05|$0.84/$17.75/$16.06 


























Georgia Costs: Corn, Oats, Sugar Cane, Potatoes, Watermelons: 
1914.—Investigations into cost of growing crops in Brooks County, 
Georgia?® resulted in findings as follows: 


TaBLE 170.—Costs or Groraia Crops 








Imple- | Inter- : 2 
Crop Lends es) ee ment | est on | Seed pen epenial Total 

rent’ | labor | labor izer costs 

cost cash 

Gorn ies toes vines ven nas) S286: 1S 4.00|$<d14! SQ56S°1 $007 1S Ol Ide een eee $12.79 
Osta imeem caso ale we 00 1.91; 1.86) 0.38 0.03 0.84) 0.33 | $1.14 8.71 
Sugarcane). s420 hls cs.. 3.45 | 36.39] 14.12] 2.88 0.70 | 10.91] 7.12 7.35 | 85.92 
Irish potatoes. 22,1: 62s 5.00 6.76) > 4578) 126 0.20 8.22] 10.58 0.62 | 37.37 
Watermelous./. 3... ...6 o..cle 2093 7.22) 4,92! 0.98 0.15 0.55) 7.73 0.87 4) 25585 


























Missouri Costs: Corn, Oats, Wheat, Rye, Clover, Timothy and Alfalfa 
Hay, Soy Beans, and Cowpea Hay.—From studies conducted in Missouri 
from 1910-1917 and published in 1919, Johnson and Green®® worked out 
some of the factors causing variations in cost figures and the average 
costs of producing corn, oats, wheat, rye, clover hay, timothy hay, alfalfa 
hay, soy beans and cowpea hay. The figures, taken from cost-account 
records, give the costs averaged for the years 1910-11-12-13, and then 
exhibited yearly for 1914—15-16-17, with an average for the total 8 years. 
The findings show the following: 
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TaBLE 171.—Costs or Missouri Crops 


—eeeeeeeeeeee eee —S 















































Range in costs Crop 
Unit of years 1910—-11- paid 
Crop Average yield ee 12-13 averaged; } Average | net for 
years 1914-15-16 each 10 
-17 individually}. hours* 
Corn in farm crib. . .| 27.8 bu. Per acre $13 .64-$22.20 | $15.98 
Per bushel 0.47— 0.83 0.57 | $2.26 
Oats in farm bin... .| 26.18 bu. Per acre 9.45— 15.12 hil s Ul 
Per bushel 0.35- 0.51 0.42 al ly 
Wheat in sack at | 12.5 bu. Per acre 11.51— 17.06 13.31 
REID Bch iperern ys Per bushel OFS ele. 1.06 1.06 
Rive at farm:....... 13 bu. Per acre 9.37— 12.46 10.67 
Per bushel 0.74— 1.07 0.82 4.05 
Clover hay loose in | 89 tons _ Per acre 5.93- 8.80 7.22 
Sa Cheat Bie gence 5 Per ton 6.62— 8.80 Seld 4.48 
Timothy hay loose in| 99 tons Per acre 5.28- 8.06 6.71 
SUELC Keenan ee Per ton 6.07— 8.58 Osh | ke) 
Alfalfa hay loose in| 2.12 tons Per acre 16.96— 27.94 | 19.80 
Stak ey. syle «1 sys Per ton 6.61— 12.35 9.34 4.92 
Soybéans......... 6.20 bu. Per acre 12.39-— 16.83 14.28 
Per bushel 1.82— 3.34 2.30 
Cowpea hay....... 1.40 tons Per acre 11.53- 16.64 13.58 
Per ton 8.32— 13.29 9.66 











—_——  ..ChOO— ""_————  esee 


* Per day of man labor spent upon it. 


The bulletin records details of rent, horse labor, man labor, equip- 
ment, fertilizers, seed, yields, and returns for each 10 hours of labor spent 
in producing, measured when possible in terms of quantity as well as cash. 

Costs of Producing Sugar Beets.—In a manuscript prepared by 
members of the Office of Farm Management, U. 8. D. A., for the annual 
meeting of the sugar beet interests held during January, 1919, compre- 
hensive data are presented relating to the cost of producing sugar beets, 
obtained by the survey method from 1,025 farms in 13 important districts 
located in six states. Of the records collected, 284 apply to the 1914 crop, 
660 to the 1915 crop, and 81 to the 1916 crop ‘This paper, written by 
L. A. Moorehouse and T. H. Summers, utilized the data from U. 8. D. A. 
Bulletins 693, 726, and 748, joint contributions from the office of Farm 
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Management and the Bureau of Plant Industry, dated respectively, July 
16, 1918, Dec. 14, 1918 and Jan. 28, 1919, each the joint work of four 
authors, the names of L. A. Moorehouse, T. H. Summers, and R. 8. Wash- 
‘burn being common to all, while J. W. Jones, 8. B. Nickols, and C. O. 
Townsend each contributed to one. 

The money values apply only to the crop years 1914 and 1915; the 
factors of man labor, horse labor, seed, fertilizer, manure, etc., can be 
applied to any farm year. 

The items of cost are grouped under three major headings: Labor, 
Materials, and Other Costs. The first group includes all the labor, man 
and horse, expended on the crop; the second embraces seed, manure, com- 
mercial fertilizers, and irrigation water; the last takes in insurance, taxes, 
interest, machinery, rent, and miscellaneous. This last item covers all 
other charges against the crop and is referred to as overhead. No 
allowance has been made for supervision. The operator has been allowed 
hired man’s wages for his time expended on the crop. 

Table No 172 gives the items which enter into the cost of producing 
an acre of beets. In so far as possible these items are expressed in quan- 
tities, such as hours of labor, pounds of seed, tons of manure, and pounds 
of commercial fertilizer. The remaining items are given in money values. 

The various items represent the cost per acre for every acre of sugar 
beets produced, the result being the total cost divided by the number of 
acres grown. For example, in the Greeley area of Colorado the applica- 
tion of manure per acre covered was 18.6 tons. However, only 46.8 per 
cent of the sugar beet acreage received this application. When the total 
amount is distributed over the entire acreage, only 8.52 tons per acre are 
chargeable against the crop. 

An estimate was obtained from each grower of the acres covered with 
manure, while the rate of application and the value of the manure in the 
barnyard were also obtained from him. From these the cost of the ma- 
nure per acre, exclusive of the labor of applying it to the land, was arrived 
at. The proportion of this charge against the beet crop depended on 
whether the application was on the beet crop or whether 1 or 2 years had 
elapsed since the land in beets had received manure. In the first instance 
50 per cent of the value of the manure was charged, in the second 30 
per cent, and in the third 20 per cent. It was assumed that the effect 
of the manure would practically disappear in 3 years. 

Commercial fertilizers were used only in the Michigan and Ohio areas. 
The actual application per acre treated varied from 130 to 170 1b. When 
charged against the total number of acres of sugar beets produced, the 
charge per acre was from 58 to 102 lb. 
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TaBLE 172.— Cost or Propucine AN AcrE OF SuGAR BEETS AND THE ToTAL Cost 
PER ACRE AND PER TON 





Segregation of costs 


























Labor Materials Other costs 
Locality Com- Irri- | Insur- | Inter-| Ma- | Miscel- 
Man | Horse} Seed,* | Ma- | mercial |gation,| ance est chin- | laneous 
hours | hours | pounds] nure,/fertilizer,| water | and and ery 
tons | pounds taxes | rent 
@aro, Mich). wees. 105.5 | 80.0 15.6 2.18 OOM rans. $1.00 |$ 6.65/$2.07 | $1.10 
PAU + MiG 2 ona secs & 114.8 | 95.3 15.5 2.73 OBIG |b ache 0.80 | 11.69] 2.45 1.24 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .|111.3 | 93.9 14.2 2.89 ODS Bs\ tounate 0.92 8.25) 2.45 121 
Northwestern Ohio...|113.4 | 79.1 15.2 0.79 {ike feel VRE AAE OF91 FSS 7 9" 2245 1.12 
Greeley, Colo......... 123.9 |104.5 18.0 8.52 3 $0.51 0.85 | 21.21) 2.06 1.41 
Fort Morgan, Colo....|118.1 |103.0 2ieeL 6.71 0.57 1.05 | 16.65] 2.85 1.29 
Rocky Ford, Colo..... LFS WLS2..7 Zed: 4.39 0.50 0.74 | 16.87] 2.00 1.32 
ETOVOn Uta less ec .c an. 130.8 |117.1 14.9 105 0KO) 0.49 PO DSL adit on49 1.35 
Garland, Utah........ 133.3 | 98.5 14.7 6.40 0.93 P16 5516.09] 348 1.43 
Idaho Falls, Idaho....;119.4 | 79.3 14.5 6.40 1.47 1.67 | 13.28) 4.00 yd 
Los Angeles, Cal...... 87.7 |109.3 20.7 0.83 0.55 1.98 | 26.66] 2.80 1.04 
Oxnard: (Cal wrnntacts vi Ae Gy la 16.6 Os OG erste leas LOT dy C862 250 0.95 
Salinas, Call...... 00+: 101.2 |124.3 14.6 0.27 1.50 1.04 | 21.22) 3.25 1.19 





























er ee ee ee ee ee eee 
*Includes seed for replanting if charged to the growers. 


Torat Costs Prr AcrE 











Garo MICHIP AN asa ae) «sone 
/ANivaates INGE ROR & gle oad oats 
Grand Rapids, Michigan ..... 
Northwestern Ohio........... 


Greeley, Colorado 
Fort Morgan, Colorado 
Rocky Ford, Colorado 


Provo Utally sauces ah en 
Garland, Utah........ ogee hts 
Kaahor balls ld al Or croc eases 
Los Angeles, California....... 
xen ©alhtOrimtinie yee ee 
Salinas;, California........... 

















: Total costs 
Number ere Yield per 
of records — acre 
beets Per acre | Per ton 
134 2,018 9.72 $47 .65 $5.62 
53 506 11.40 57.42 5.04 
36 231 10.16 53.05 I MA 
97 1,525 heme 56.04 4.26 
195 5,028 La25 7 (2. 68 4.66 
ee, 66 2,456 13.65 65.00 4.76 
are: 106 2,429 12.99 64.87 4.99 
58 833 14.96 69.59 4.65 
79 1,461 14.85 69.03 4.65 
36 735 1362 62.68 4.60 
81 lig GeleZ, 14.52 67.11 4.62 
45 2,811 9.53 54.88 5.76 
39 3,616 15.59 66.45 4.26 
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The lowest individual cost of production was $2.54 per ton, the 
highest cost was $18.16 a ton, while the average cost per ton for all 
districts was $4.70. Seventy-three and five-tenths per cent of the growers 
had a cost of from $4.00 to $6.00 per ton, while the three groups from 
$4.00 to $5.00 represented 54.5 per cent of the growers interviewed. 


TABLE 173.—Rartes Usep 1n Computina Certain Cost Irems In Suear Brer 
PRODUCTION 


a 











Land value and interest rate 
Cost 
Man | Horse ee oF 
Farm of Inter- seed 
Areas labor | labor 
year best est Interest per 
rate rate 
land on | on money | pound 
per land 
| acre 
Michigan and Ohio) Caro, Mich..........| 1914 |$0.16 |$0.10 $103 6 This is the | $0.15 
Caro, Mich... 2% os. L915) 10.20) 1 0210 103 6 interest on Oni 
Alma, MicHy.. 2-20: TOTS G0 201 0710 132 6 money 0.15 
Grand Rapids, Mich..| 1915 | 0.20 | 0.10 106 6 borrowed 0.15 
Northwestern Ohio...| 1915 | 0.20 | 0.10 168 6 to pay the] 0.15 
beet help, 
Colorado....2...-.. Greeley ater ee sae 1914 | 0.19 | 0.11 186 719 and an 0.10 
Greeley. <2), 2 we tees LOTS OE 19 OLA 186 74@ | individual] 0.10 
Fort Morgan....... - 1915 | 0.20 | 0.10 142 746 rate was 0.10 
Rocky MPords2 52 2 1914 | 0.18 | 0.10 193 9 used for 0.10 
Rocky Honda. es 1915 | 0.18 | 0.10 193 9 each farm.} 0.10 
Utah and Idaho. ..| Provo, Utah......... 1914 | 0.19 | 0.10 211 8 0.15 
Provo; Utahi.nsen et OLS HeOeNO) | Oet0 211 8 0.15 
Garland taboos 1914 | 0.20 | 0.09 203 8 0.15 
Garland, Utah 1915 | 0.20 | 0.09 203 8 0.15 
Idaho Falls, Idaho...| 1915 | 0.20 | 0.10 147 8 0.15 
California.........| Los Angeles.......... 1915 | 0.20 | 0.10 494 7 0.12 
Los Angeles......... 24 1916 | 0.20 | 0.10 494 7 0.12 
Oxnard irra eee LOL5°{ 0227) | 0.10 294 7 0.12 
Oxnandieesin eee 1916 0720 | 0.10 294 7 Ofa2 
BalUBS..a-e hore 1916 | 0.21 | 0.10 328 vé 0.16 























Costs of Producing Cotton. Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Texas: 1918.—In what was published first as a mimeographed report 
and later as a Bulletin®® on the cost of producing cotton during 1918, 
based on 842 records collected in May and June of 1919 from selected 
counties of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Texas, the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Office of Farm Management, outlines 
its findings for the items of the operator’s labor, family labor, wage 
labor, contract labor, mule and horse labor; the value of seed, fertilizer, 
manure baskets, sheets and sacks used in picking cotton, and cash costs 
for ginning, bags, and ties. Charges were also made for use of land, use 
of machinery, insurance, taxes, and overhead expense. Information 
was secured concerning the receipts from cotton and from other crop and 

- live stock enterprises on each farm. It was found that the receipts from 
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cotton lint and seed constituted from 75 to 95 per cent of the total farm 
receipts in nine of the districts visited. In one area the receipts from lint 
and seed formed only 45 per cent of the total farm receipts. The peanut 
ranked second as a source of income in the latter district. 

It was found that the average yield of lint cotton for all districts 
was 227 lb. per acre. It should be observed that there was a variation 
in yield from 78 lb. of lint cotton per acre for the lowest-producing 
ten farms, to 481 Ib. of lint cotton per acre for the highest-producing 
ten farms. The yield of lint cotton per acre has a very important 
relation to the cost per pound. An operator producing 300 Ib. of lint 
cotton per acre and having a cost of $60 per acre would have a decided 
advantage over his neighbor who produced only 150 lb. of lint at a cost 
of $45 per acre. In these two cases costs of 20 and 30¢ per pound 
respectively are represented. 


Tasie 174.—Costs or Propucine Corron—Various STATES 
ee i Ea se OT a Ss a ee 8 ee 











Aver- 
age 
pate Som | Range in cost len eres apa 
Locality bap = yield, | *8° 
farms | 'ePTe per pound | group, Nonna yield, 
sented cents pounds 
per 
pound 
Greene Co., Ga......... 78 |4,147.5/80.08 to0.41| 22 [133 to 450 260 
Lawrence Co., Ga....... 85 |3,968.0) 0.10 to 0.40 | 21 105 to 560 | 277 
sumone Olen, Gah. a cco 5 80 |4,188.5] 0.11 to 0.38 | 20 112 to 469 | 244 
DalesConeAlae ene s-5. | LOS |. re. oe 0.08 to 0.93 | 28 69 to 467 | 194 


Marshall Co., Ala....... OS ol aeiekan se: 0.11 to 0.62 | 33 125 to 457 | 227* 


Tallapoosa Co., Ala...... UTES}. Oy ate dee OFT to 120736 (3 to 375 | 172* 
Anderson Co., 8. C...... OOF Ae 0.08 to 0.51 | 26 150 to 417 | 248f 
Barnwell Co., 8. C....... 91 |3,935.5| 0.12 to 0.47 | 24 120 to 462 | 268 
ses CO TeX. steasia lave 75 |8,148.0) 0.14 to 0.34 | 2014 |100 to 288 | 176 
Rusk: Conelexnatss acne om 2005-0 On l2rto 0202) masa 80 to 321 | 185 























* Averaged for 90 farms. 
t Averaged for 89 farms. 


Georgia Cotton Costs: 1913-14.—From a study of 160 farms in Sumter 
County, Georgia,'® operated by white owners, cost of producing an acre 


of cotton averaged $30.74, or a cost per pound of lint of $0.1095. These 
costs were distributed over: 


PER CENT 
a DOT eee RM REE Pty. Aisi oe cua ve rd eds @ abBicacs. aie 48.4 
UEEONETINGL, Gx, 5 bach Oe Re Re ee Ce pee nen eS DANN TE 
IH Ertiliz Creme ne eee cuir Ge eutsad ieueda Ses bern hoods 17.8 
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In Brooks County, Ga., the cost was found to be $34.51 per acre?® 
divided among: 





Land ‘rents sac cant: copiset ren Re Eee $ 3.05 
Man Tabor. ts ccc: scutes «ee ee 17.70 
Mule Tabor soir oe os See ores cee en ees 5.53 
Implementicost i. soate een ae tee ae 1.07 
Interestion: Cashiih.idache ee. Ieee eee ee ee 0.35 
SOO tat Yo suai atari laetces Oo Mie Oe ite ok ie ee 0.43 
Fertilizer xo. cee tos tuts Beka. ie ee 4.76 
Gunning, bagging wandutiesss eric eee eee 1262 

$34.51 


Costs:of Producing Wheat. Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, North Dakota: 1919.—In « mimeographed preliminary 
report of cost of producing wheat, covering findings on 481 farms for 
1919, the U. S. D. A. Office of Farm Management collected data from 
14 representative areas and interviewed at least 30 wheat growers in each 
of these areas. Nine of these districts were located in the winter wheat 
states of Kansas, Nebraska, and Missouri. The remaining five districts 
included three states in the spring wheat belt, namely, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. The report is therefore based upon 
284 records from farms producing winter wheat and 197 records from 
farms growing spring wheat. 

In this survey 43,940 acres seeded to winter wheat and yielding 
635,124 bushels were used as a basis for computing costs, together with 
spring wheat records embracing 44,218 acres seeded, with a total produc- 
tion of 362,047 bushels. 

For the 481 farms covered in both the winter and the spring wheat 
areas, the average cost was found to be $2.15 per bushel, but ranged from 
$1.00 to $5.00, with the exception of 18 farms which recorded a cost in 
excess of $5.00. Three hundred fifty-four ranged from $1.30 to $2.80 
per bushel. 

Production cost in the winter wheat area averaged $1.87 per bushel but 
ranged from $1.00 to $8.20. Two hundred thirty-four farms of the 284° 
total fell within the limits of $1.40 and $2.70 per bushel, inclusive. Only 
14 farms showed a cost above $3.30. 
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Cost records by states and counties showed for winter wheat: 


TasLe 175.—Costs or Propucinc WINTER WHEAT—VARIOUS STATES 





Number : Average 
Range in cost 
County and state farms cost per 
: per bushel 
reporting bushel 
Honda @ounity mICANSAS «cc or «vet aeter ae. ale 2 32 $1.00 to $8.20 $1.82 
eawnee County, Kansas .....90.022.:----: 32 1.10 to 3.60 1.85 
McPherson County, Kansas.............. 35 1.70 to 3.90 2.38 
HasperaCounty, MissOUTIe =. . Sat devin cites « 30 1.40 to 2.20 1.80 
St. Charles County, Missouri............. 38 1.20 to 2.40 1.74 
Paine ounbtys MissOUrl «02.2 254s as 29 1220'to"* 5220 Ph Ail 
Phelps: County, Nebraska ....5...2......; 30 1.60 to 3.50 2.20 
Keiphs Coumtiyn INebraskaids, sa..ctecle 6s cec a: 23 1.00 to 3.10 I EY 
Balimes@ounitiyew Nebraska secs contours oD 1.40 to 3.60 2.19 











Data covering acreage harvested and production in bushels are 
furnished so that a comparison of yields and the influence of yield upon 
cost can be calculated. Yields range from a low of 2 bu. plus to a high 
of 25 bu. per acre. 

Production costs of the spring wheat averaged $2.65 per bushel, but 
ranged from $1.10 to $14.40. One hundred forty-five farms of the 197 
total fell within the limits of $1.90 and $3.90 per bushel, inclusive. 
Thirty-nine farms showed a cost above $4.00; the remaining 13 recording 
a cost below $1.90. 

Cost records by states and counties showed for spring wheat: 


Taste 176.—Costs or Propucina Sprinc WHEAT—VARIOUS STATES 














Number : Average 
Range in cost 
County and state farms cost per 
' per bushel 
reporting bushel 
Clava County, Minnesota.......-.-.....- 38 $1.90 to $ 5.00 $2.82 
Traverse County, Minnesota............ 42 1.90 to 4.90 2.80 
Grand Forks County, North Dakota..... 39 1.380to 6.10 2.24 
Morton County, North Dakota.......... 39 1.60 to 14.40 4.26 
Spink County, South Dakota............ 39 1.10 to 4.50 2.40 








Data are given showing acreage harvested and production in bushels 
for spring wheat region so that comparisons can be made showing 
influence of yield upon cost, and the marginal price necessary to main- 
tain production. Yields range from a low of one bushel to a high of 20 
bu. plus per acre. 
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The general averages for the records show: 
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TaBLE 177.—Costs or Propucine WueEAt—Vanrious Stratus 






















Winter Spring 
wheat, wheat, All areas 
area area 
INumbersof records: «j,i. (2... A. 284 197 481 
Average yield (bushels),................ 14.90 8.40 11.70 
acres: speeded , (a. 2. 2h Met oe Ee ek 43 ,940.00 44,218.00 88,158.00 
Acres harvested. a" afte. b<s sce ee. 42,714.00 42,847.00 85,561.00 
Total production (bushels).............. 635,124.00 | 362,047.00 997,171.00 
Net cost: f 
Her sere, doliats <0 hot! oe ed 27.80 22.40 25.10 
Pér Dushel Wdollars..9%.9...., 1.87 2.65 22415 





eee 

Costs of Producing California Field Crops: 1915 and 1919.—As a 
means of furnishing data to newcomers or to beginners so that they 
could possess a better understanding of the capital requirements involved 
in the growing of California crops, figures covering 36 field, fruit, and 
truck crops were collected for the years 1915 (representative of pre-war 
conditions) and 1919 (representing the first post-war year). Only the 
expenses are included that cover labor—horse and man, material (such 
as market packages, sprays, fertilizers), taxes, insurance, and selling 
expense. Interest on investment, and depreciation, are not covered by 
the figures. 

Detailed Statement.—A will statement of commercial methods in use 
accompanying the cost data serves to acquaint the reader with the condi- 
tions surrounding the costs. A sample follows: 
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Taste 178.—DetTaiteD Oprratina Costs or Propucinc ALFALFA—CALIFORNIA 





Basic data 
usual, normal, 
or pre-war 
prices (1915) 


Abnormal, 
unusually 
high, and war 
figures (1919) 





Market prices for land, per acre: 
Unplanted land: 
Best land emma ctu. cere ok Ceres en ee he ths a 
IDE? TEUING le oko aias Stee Ae cic een oo), he ae ds ee ee 
Planted— good stand: 
EVO rel ANC eee MP MEMES cei ayegey ae hav thce «see ech aimee Sle uv a Rasa 8 Sasweva'ys 


IDE UGGIGIG . has Stra tes ee eee cee eens ae ee 2 
Costs of planting, per acre: 
Irrigating system or water right included in price of land: 


Hevelinpmecheeking and ditching... 464.4005 seu cae lee host. 
Plowing, working down and preparing seed bed................... 
SCCCRer eee rea reser ried oth & vers Gel) ely Oe ol Ee ete ES 
Planting, either: 
IDA seo hee ee one ee ee 5 ee tee ee eee en pe 
Broadcasting, and brushing or harrowing in..................... 
Costs of growinz—first year, per acre: 
PE WOPM Owings eet ME vo ey Ae..0 te Pe ll MAB ac as Gls 
LAGGY TELSTAR Suge: SO ene en ae a de a 
Hauling io two crops and stacking......)...-- seaee tars ae ea sue: 
Irrigating, water and labor, two crops................+-ceeeeeeeee 
axes angeinsurance: Amey ts. ciae Nieaek, SMe Me we TLIO Sie dato < 
Costs of growing after maturity annually: 
bipkeepiotditches and checks yas, ss ie nies cad aoses oe cess oho vis 
Irrigating, per acre: 

VV BUGIS «6. 6.6 ovelite Rada saSicne dcaeneceert Geet MERE eRe Gaal eer EIN he ae 
TEDDY ci exc: euescc RO REC ASR CCAP RCT BEACH ETIC ra ORI re ER tie a 
WEG yin fe Mere ACLs Der: CUULINIE.;e oh mine cue cola Hataebe eke ie ante Dei oves 
ALINE MO CEEACKe a DET CULE Es 4 tia. weit cit scorn ute ten eclauas ¢ a-ceans 
DHOCiin ram era Chem Der GlULtINg sy. deateeni oe oer eee sy olariaee oleh 
‘SHANG elves, STVETD AUG face ROME aa ale eR a ca ta A age ent ee 
ails fats Ue ek Lt  ) Eek Onn, a ee a ae oo See re 
Eaulinestoncars, 1f baled, (5 miles) per ton. ...:..s<s+sec chs as: 

Taxes and insurance, per acre: 
JBYschasl BUG hy oe eee tee Ree ly ee aL ee, 9, 
COOU aC eee EA Rar, Rain A tun ents Segal amarin tet eae & 
LOTR EWING h 6 4/33 tr ehh Oe ALS Fee thas eas area ate, PS Se ba 08 OR 


Farm returns for product, baled and f.o.b. per ton: 
First cutting: 
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Both usual and good yields are shown. Of 100 commercial growers 
from 30 to 50 will obtain usual yields, while 8 to 12 receive good yields: 
The rest receive either less than usual or more than good. 
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A summary of the costs for the field crops follows. Fruit and truck — 
crops are shown in subsequent sections set aside for such cost data.97 


TABLE 179.—SumMary OF OPERATING Costs IN PRopucING CALIFORNIA FIELD Crops 


_—_ Sse 


























Usual yields Good yields 

Cost | Cost Cost | Cost 

Pree Yield per per Yield per per 

per acre | acre, | acre, | peracre | acre, | acre, 

1915 | 1919 | 1915 | 1919 
ALPE ARE ©, ocd) oR cote: atone 5 tons |$39.00)$ 53.00) 8 tons $65.00/$ 90.00 
IASDATA CUS MH Ane tis occ 05 eet 4,000 Ib. | 55.00) 111.00; 5,000 lb. | 65.00) 132.00 
Barleyzuencl 2 BT Sts Pete 1,200 lb. 8.00} 13.00) 2,000 lb. | 10.00) 17.00 
Beans, dry.................] 1,000 Ib. | 15.00] 26.00) 1,500 1b.| 19.00| 31.00 
Corn, Indian (grain)........ 1,000 Ib. | 18.00} 32.00) 2,000 lb. | 23.00) 51.00 
Cotton, medium staple, lint. . 400 lb. | 42.00) 75.00 750 lb. | 60.00) 109.00 
ELE APPL RIU eae oe ee ae ee de 1 ton 8.00} 16.00 2 tons 12.00) °21.00 
le ofosiee a ts Aeterenaree 28 sree 1,400 Ib. | 60.00, 144.00 2,000 Ib. | 68.00) 185.00 
COBUS Ma aeN oi.) MU cn ee eee 900 Ib. 7.00; 14.00) 1,500 1b.| 11.00) 18.00 
IRGRS VOLY ei seee ee ee ee 800 Ib. | 44.00} 63.00) 1,200 1b.| 57.00} 87.00 
Ota tO items  iersm cee See 6,000 Ib. | 42.00) 78.00 15,000 Ib. | 60.00) 113.00 
Rice Res. \ckvede Riot Pee: 2,500 lb. | 41.00) 73.00) 3,500 Ib.| 45.00] 82.00 
Sours avoan Caewieg syanaecaee 1,200 lb. | 18.00} 22.00) 2,500 lb. | 24.00) 29.00 
SUPAN DECI ade otis Mio Rnen 10 tons 39.00) 61.00) 15 tons 42.00) 66.00 
Wiheateans oie near eee eee 700 lb. 7.00) 12.00) 1,000 Ib. 7.00; 12.00 
Average cost per acre.....| ........ |$29.531$ 52.87) .......... '$37.87/$ 69.53 

Percentage increase in costs 
LO LO TOVer sO Damien. eee. 80 per cent 84 per cent 


a a CT a ak ee 
These data are instructive in showing (a) the variation in expense 
of producing different crops, (b) the variation in receipts, (c) the sums 
available for uses other than operating expense, (d) the change in costs 
and receipts 1915 to 1919, (e) capital requirements. 
Values of these same crops are shown in the chapter on profits. 


Costs of Producing Fruit Crops 


Costs of Producing Apples: Washington, Colorado, Oregon, Idaho: 
1914-15.—The cost of producing apples has been studied by the federal 
Office of Farm Management in various apple growing districts of the 
United States. The findings of these studies are now appearing, the 
first six publications being by S. M. Thomson and G. H. Miller, covering 
the following: 
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Taste 180.—Cosrs or Propucine APPLES (Five STATEs) 








: Us Ss.D A: 
District Office of Farm 

Management, | Date of issue 

Bulletin 

number 
Wenatchee Valley, Washington.................. 446 Jan. 10, 1917 
Pviesterna Colorad oneete sens etter ts len al 5 2, 500 Mar. 14, 1917 
HoodeRiver! Valley, Oregon. ..5.65)..-,.0 600-2. 518 Mar, 17, 1917 
valimea Valley, Washington,.se,a.....:..0.2+. 4. 614 ‘| Apr. 20, 1918 
EVCCLenV.Alleyen IanO wer aye itl ee © aan oc acteas 638. May 10, 1918 
SVeStermmNG Wal OLkmem stun, (x0 aera teen, ails! 851 July 30, 1920 








The publications are unusually detailed in reporting sizes of orchards, 
kinds of operations, land values, labor requirements, material and 
fixed costs, and yields. In brief, the findings show the costs, for the yea 
when the study was made, to be: 


TaBLeE 181.—SumMaAry or AppLeE Propuction Cost Data From Five STatTEs 









































Mapa Average Total average cost 
nea Year yield 2 
District ._,| orchards 
studied Settee packed Per Per packed 
boxes acre box 
Wenatchee Valley, Wash... ./1914 87 = |598.0 $469.73 $0.79 
Western Colorado........... 1914-15 125 284.0 239.79) 0.84 
Hood River Valley, Ore..... 1915 54 222.0 226.96) 1.02 
Yakima Valley, Wash....... 1915 120 432.0 345.68) 0.80 
Payette Valley, Idaho.......|1915 38 (337.0 239.65] 0.71 
Western New York......... 1914-16, 218 84.1 bbl.| 118.78) 1.41 per barrel 
Estimations of cost include: 
Labor Costs other than labor 
Maintenance Handling the crop Material costs Fixed costs 

Manuring Hauling box shooks | Box shook Taxes 

Pruning Making boxes Nails Insurance 

Disposing of brush, | Picking Paper Water rent 

Plowing Hauling boxes to| Labels Equipment charge 

Cultivating and from orchard | Spray materials Machine hire 

Trrigating Sorting Manure Interest 

Thinning Packing Gasoline, oil, etc. | Building charge 

Spraying Hauling packed 

Propping boxes 

Cover crops Picking up and 

Miscellaneous hauling culls 








SS 
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A condensed table showing labor for an average acre of fruit in five 


commerical apple growing sections is obtainable from the data. 


To the 


unit factors of labor indicated here, must be added the money costs of 


materials and fixed charges, to obtain the total cost given above. 


details of these items can be obtained in the publications. 


Full | 


Taste 182.—Derraitep Costs or Propucinc APpPpLES—DaTA FROM Five SratTEs 









































THe Myer Western Hood River | Yakima Val- | Payette Val- 
Wash. Colorado Valley, Ore ley, Wash. ley, Idaho 
Yields in boxes 593 284 222 432 337 
So a ee Man- |Horse-| Man- |Horse-| Man- |Horse-| Man- |Horse-| Man- |Horse- 
hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours | hours |jhours | hours | hours 
VEAMUTING Yee see yave hola ne 4.32) 7.92|° 4.84] 9.21 ba BB otis 7.40} 13.00) 3.78] 7.32 
BET ULTALING eet ce one fusca tas goer eae AQ CST 6. ok ey 83-67 ees us 24 SB. sear 52DI. tek oe 47.41 
Disposing of brush........| 11.86] 14.46] 8.72] 10.64 eS detec 11.46) 11.35 
Cultivating and furrowing 
for irrigating fos. os 28.52) 50.82) 15.97} 31.36) 13.60] 27.20) 26.67) 45.83] 23,92] 47.84 
we WUE ccc adezae sure: BALST ern cee LS TEAS eee DOCU OM Ss sieg 17 ¢521. Seer 9.34 
TOUT ays hhc Y aes Se eA ee ge HSeZO on ee Ee eee e ee BE OSI od vnc 49 39). Secs 47 .36 
Spfaying.................| 28.12] 18.87] 30.29] 21.87] 25.71] 20.48] 36.69| 25.08] 31.71 22.92 
IPLOPPING nae acie see eles PO OD LOR Sete cyauch a ccueces 14.23) 13.56) 4.06} 3.69} 6.00] 8.15 
Cover croppimg...5<.<52 
Miscellaneous............ DOG A. 5 store 20.29} 2.84 uP Wes ce 9.65) O72) 7.00 
Total maintenance........ 228 .86|102.80/165.23) 75.92/142.19] 81.63/215.39| 99.67/156.52 86.23 
Handling the crops: 
Hauling shook... 22. 2... B.8Ll F718) Qasr) 28 WSO) St8S = = 
Making boxesiit. hi... cela WZ, < SO) eee 36s ees SAN tae oe 3 s 
Picking 8 r ao% srs Fe oh he TU) 24 | ereeteke C06 BOI Psees be 06: 001K. 2.22 105. 50} 76.59 
Hauling to and from or- 
CRATU Mecano cies c 17.95} 35.90} 8.79] 16.65) 7.05] 12.82 ie! = 
Packing house labor....... Bia ch i oh SL sila a coe LLC DOE. SoS eee * 
Hanhnge towship....sssen en. 15.96] 31.92) 12.92] 25.82] 11.73] 23.46 
Total handling......... 174.76} 75.00|191.33] 47.34/187.84] 39.63} No No 
total | total 
given | given 
Grand total of both main- 
tenance and handling... ./403.62/177. 80/356. 56/123. 26/330.03/121.26 
































* Reported in money. 


Indiana Apple Costs: 1911-12.—Costs for pruning, cultivation, 
fertilizing, spraying, and incidental work, studied during 1911 and 1912 
in eight districts of Indiana,®* gave for apple production a total average 
per acre of $56.68, with average yield of 234.4 bu. The average cost 
of handling the orchard was therefore at the rate of 44.7 ¢ per bushel, to 
which must be added the sum of $34.61 cost of harvesting and packing, 
making a total cost of 57.7¢ per bushel. Items do not include interest, 
depreciation, taxes, insurance, or risk. 
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West Virginia Peach Costs: 1912.—Arnold, in reporting results of a 
study in West Virginia, figures the cost of an average acre of peaches 
brought to four years of age, that is bearing age, at $187.10 for smooth 
land, and $281.50 for “chert” land. The units of cost include man labor 
at $30.00 and perquisites for monthly men, and 1214 to 15¢ per hour for 
transient help; horse labor at 50 to 75¢ per day; care of orchard and fruit, 
interest on investment and current expenses, taxes, depreciation of work 
stock, repairs, incidental expenses, and management. The total cash 
cost amounts to $52.23 per acre on smooth land and $61.29 on chert 
land. Estimating the yield at 130 baskets per acre, the cost per basket 
ranges from 40 to 47¢. 

Nebraska Spraying Costs: 1913-14-15.—Accurate accounts by the 
University of Nebraska were kept of all the labor and materials used in 
spraying apples throughout the three seasons of 1913-1914-1915. In 
computing costs of spraying, averages were made for each type of 
machine, for all Bordeaux schedules, for lime sulphur schedules, and for 
the mist and penetration schedules. In computing the cost of lime 
sulphur the 114-2-50 formula was used, the cost of poison being included. 
In computing the cost of Bordeaux and arsenate of lead the 3-4—2-50 
formula was used. 

The cost was found to range from 24¢ to 30¢ per’ tree for four spray- 
ings, or a general total average of 27¢ per tree, or 7¢ per spray. 5 gallons 
of spray per tree per time was required. The 7¢ cost was divided thus: 


38 per cent for Man labor 
14 per cent for Horse labor 
28 per cent for Fungicide 
20 per cent for Insecticide 


Costs of California Fruits: 1915 and 1919.—Certain selected Cali- 
fornia fruit crops under conditions as outlined for California field crops 
(page 426) were found for usual and good crops, to be:%7 


I me 
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TABLE 183.—PrrR AcrE OppratinGa Costs or Propucine FruIT IN CALIFORNIA 





Usual yields 


Good yields 


























Crop Cost | Cost Cost | Cost 
Yield per acre |per acre|per acre, Yield per acre |per acre|per acre 
1915 1919 1915 1919 
Almonds: eee) 000 Ube $ 52.00)$ 72.00) 1,200 lb. $ 84.00/$116.00 
Apple..........-; 150 packed} 120.00/ 217.00 400 packed) 188.00) 365.00 
boxes boxes 
TOT C Ober yer: 4 tons 89.00} 173.00) 8 tons 119.00) 214.00 
Cherryaees cn 262) LOns 118.00) 252.00) 4 tons 210.00) 464.00 
Rig Matec euiices res 2 tons 48.00} 85.00, 2% tons 55.00} 99.00 
Grape (raisin)....| 1 ton dried| 41.00; 75.00, 11% tons dried} 52.00) 90.00 
product product 
Grape (table)....| 4 tons 41.00; 69.00) 7 tons 55.00} 93.00 
emonig: jan stent 150 packed| 264.00) 346.00) 300 packed| 467.00) 542.00 
boxes boxes 
(Oia an aoe ome 14% tons 62.00) 123.00) 2 tons 74.00) 150.00 
Oranges. ee cann 125 packed] 178.00) 230.00) 250 packed ‘| 250.00] 325.00 
boxes boxes 
Peach .| 6 tons 70.00} 124.00| 8 tons 78.00) 136.00 
Pear .| 5 tons 81.00) 148.00; 10 tons 101.00) 181.00 
(Pitas sac 314 tons 130.00} 206.00) 6 tons 196.00} 312.00 
Prune .| 2 tons 81.00} 139.00) 3 tons 97.00) 172.00 
ANAND rece Sigal 46 ton 79.00} 95.00) 34 ton 105.00) 123.00 
Average cost per 
ACTOM ee ee al is he wees 92 DOROS e150 OO] Me ceente ce ee $142 .07/$225. 47 
Percentage in- 
crease In acreage 
costs 1919 over 60 per cent 59 per cent 


ORG wearer otk 











Crop values of these same crops are shown in chapter on profits. 

California Citrus Costs: 1913-14-15-16.—Levi Chubbuck of the | 
U. S. D. A. (Office of Farm Management) from figures of cost from 
California citrus groves, collected during 1913-14, 1914-15, 1915-16, 
1916-17, and grouped according to the cultural and fertilizer costs, found: 
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TasBLE 184.—Cauirornia Cirrus Costs 
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Details of Cultural Costs—(to nearest dollar, hence totals may not check with details) 
Groups of 10 farms each 



































Aver- 3 Cul- ; Gross 
Yield Fumi- F 
age tural , F : Other Fertil- net 
Group boxes Culti- | Irriga- Prun- ; gation 
num- cost ; 5 Water : tree | Taxes| izers | returns 
No. per vation, tion ing and ; 
ber per costs crop jat $1.13 
acre spray 
acres acre per box 
1 16.1] 147 $ 52 $15 $ 5 $ 6 $3 $2/$5/] $8 $8 $166 
2 14.7 160 (Al 15 5 10 5 7 5 10 14 181 
3 15.8 150 86 19 U 10 vi 5 5 9 22 170 
4 iin 0: 185 99 19 7 11 5 Pt: 5 12 29 209 
5 12.8 | 204 110 10 6 12 7 15 8 12 29 230 
6 12.3 201 124 23 7 14 8 11 8 14 40 227 
iG 18.0] 244 139 24 9 13 G 12 17 14 43 275 
8 13.1 351 159 24 10 16 10 19 L? i07/ 47 396 
9 ia. 7 307 183 32 11 LZ a wil 16 25 17 48 347 
10 LSS 7 345 231 34 16 23 13 30 41 21 52 390 
Average} 15.2 | 229 $125 $22 $8 $13 $8 $13 $13 $13 $33 $259 
for 10 
groups 



































Costs of Producing Vegetables and Truck Crops 


California Vegetable Costs.—In a set of five circulars by Rogers, !°°-1% 
the cost in California of producing tomatoes, lettuce, cabbage, onions, 
and spinach is shown to be: 


TaBLe 185.—CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES Costs 








Crop Yield sAvErE RS S06 Year 

per acre 
Gab bar Cmmey en ei hacet inst: 12 tons $77.65 1915 
BOM a bOGS Memes sea ayer sicher. 10 to 12 tons 32 to 40 1916 
ett CE a termniccercaicrs = a08 oss 2,000 dozens 73.20 1917 
SDA Ch werner 4) t0N8 25 to 35 1918 
CREE Meee ene 10 to 15 tons 84 1919 














Summarized findings for certain California crops, collected as de- 
scribed under costs of California field crops (page 426), were found to 
be for usual and good yields: 
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TasLe 186.—OppraATING Costs PER ACRE OF VEGETABLES—CALIFORNIA 


























Usual yield Good yield 
C 
Trop Yield Cost per | Cost per Yield Cost per | Cost per 
Be. acre acre weit were acre acre 
4 1915 1919 1915 1919 
| 
Gabbawres. asic pina dscttakaia ste | 10 tons | $ 93.00 | $140.00 | 15 tons $106 $159.00 
ODO Diss § vse Oe oe eee caste amore 716 tons 106.00 206.00 | 15 tons 142 280.00 
Sweet potato. sci. ..-.< Goes ene: se 3 tons 48.00 91.00 5 tons 63 121.00 
NTO GLO Sale esceeselo can Gis texte eae 10 tons 111.00 167.00 | 20 tons 209 310.00 
Average Cost DEL Acre... ck see eie ee) ae sere eee $ 89.50 | $150.80 |} ....... $130 $217.50 
Percentage increase in acreage 
eosts 1919 over 1915 ic cis wees 68 per cent 67 per cent 











Values for these same crops are shown in chapter on profits. 

Utah Tomato Costs.—The cost of producing an acre of tomatoes 
averaged for three Utah irrigated farms was found to be $98.13?° divided 
among: 


Horse andsmanlaboresence 7 nee Eee ee $61.02 
Manure: S. nai iaw eat J tiger a ete ee 0.93 
Lehi: eee en ee eee eee eee ee 10.18 
Cratesikss isc tee ne Se ee ee ea ee 1.95 
Water:2.%% 8 ae. fee eee Ae ee ek 3.26 
interest .and: Gaxes:..s, ae. Gee ees eee ee eee 16.88 


CHAPTER XIX 


COSTS OF PRODUCING LIVE STOCK AND STOCK PRODUCTS: 
MISCELLANEOUS COSTS 


Costs of Producing Live Stock! 


Method of Figuring Costs of Producing Beef.!°—An example of 
the way stock men figure the cost of producing, or raising, a calf is shown 
in the following table taken from data collected during the years 1913-1917 
inclusive. 

TaBLe 187.—Mertuop or Derermininc Costs or Calves AND BEEF 


Calves.—Cost of keeping 100 cows (valued at $55 a head) a year: 


iniberestLOMMel CON tates a earner nese Se dl ee ily alee kces co cn $440.00 
Death loss’ estimated, at 3 per cent,...................+........ 165.00 
Pasture (rental rate or 8 per cent on valuation).................... 726.28 
Hecdm(Costidelivened yer amin conte ee eee woe Me Ce 381.59 
Labor (wages, board, bunkhouse, ete.)........ otitis Fees beeen et 1225 4. 
Ranch expenses (interest and depreciation of equipment, cattle associ- 
ahikoin, Chui, Uaillhnoveeyopxswneys)eloyds))i 2 0, 1 aa eon sou ene ae nee 278.43 
Administration (manager and offices).........0.-0.00++0eceee vee 71.49 
Bull service (7.1 bulls valued at $90) 
LEMIRE ec Sceltots Oro PEGS Ae cok a ne 8 eee ee $51.12 
Death loss estimated, at 3 per cent.................. 19.17 
Heedtandepastine seas eects ete ete ee ee eee ee 78.66 
aADGLANC. OLMEL CX DCTSES pc ircsans ite aepves Prone wes aia era acs 33.56 
182.51 
$2 , 368.04 
Calf drop 46.3 per cent on foot at 8 months of age. 
Cag Omesinag WEATIN S ClING so es ames ca es ok ave ab bdo $51.15 
Steers.—Cost of producing a 20-months-old steer: 
ee mUe OCH LVS Ae SL LO seeder oaks wer aus ide. ob bees $5115.00 
Cost of keeping: 
MeoRem renee: DET CEN Greentree cays ida eases «sae Be ee 409.20 
Derthelossits per cen tana Baan ca aeiet ns cunt easusnens secrt: o Spaptancie non 204. 60 
LPENSTRUDY SG e, 3,00 o, Clem 2h ORONO CEO ORS CEN RET ME mm en ee ene 726 . 28 
THEE en ocone, Gactosercnecne tea aca CECI OCERCAC TOR: hat Car at aaa Caen ania eae 381.59 
IDM SIONS, wo o'5. ciclo 8 hens egos ORG  ONRERE. COCR ARO OA SENSE TER Mh ae 122.74 
VAIN ROX OU SES PM eMemtM eae tye of Sto 15. oy Sesuiotor ener scare leeway tone gneve eas 278.43 
PX CHIVEITNTS EG Ul OTL Mer earn erennte rence rsnn ey eh ns Adie: neo rot arebrreraraee ee ts 71.49 
COstrolestecrssa be 2OULMON CHS ere. wanrarspsyn +: «15s fis Aneta nebo s, oe $7 ,3809.33 
BOS TIOLAMALK CLIN D meme en Re ae cone coe An ci) sdinar rouse eave a ace ae Saket 400.00 
UO talamarket edie cam mimosa actrees Sete Atos coraltevo a esha a steve gate oben « $7 , 709.33 
Osi PGL MLCCl ane amie Wel ne linc «tea Did so sc cuiincda ace bee haces 77.09 
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Cost of Producing a 3-year-old Steer: 
Cost of 100 20-month-old steers at $73.09................------- $7 ,309.00 
Cost for one year— 
Interest, loss, feed, pasture, labor and other expenses. Same as 
Choon: te eee eee OG GM nnn Oot Dino ote oe ob OS S 2,457.61 


Cost of LOO steers at s2emonths). .va eee eee eee eee ie rere $9 , 766.94 
Marketing expensesser. aac caries fete ee colcteus oie eerie ore een 400.00 
Costiot 100,.32-month-oldt seers terete .iee tees ete eee ee $10,166.94 
Cost, per steers, sas ac Jer testa aon bere yg eer eta ee $101.67 


Costs of Producing Beef. Jowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas: 1914— 
15-16.—Studies into the cost of raising a beef calf to weaning time 
(6-8 months) made in Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, and Kansas resulted 
in averages as follows: 


TasLe 188.—Cost or Brrr CALvES—Data FROM FouR STATES 











Year Cow charge Bull charge Incidental Total 
1916 $32.64 $2.21 $0.02 $34.87 
1915 34.81 219 0.01 37.01 
1914 36.09 2.25 0.00 38.42 
3 years average....... $34.47 $2.25 $0.01 $36.73 














The cost of producing a yearling from weaning time to 12 months—for 
the same studies shown in the previous table was found to be: 


TaBLeE 189.—Costr or Propuctna Brer YEARLINGS—DaTA FROM FouR STATES 

































































Other 
charges, 
Num- Num- | Cost at Tuten risk, in- 
Year ber ber weaning Feed Labor hes Interest | surance, 
: ment 
of farms| calves time taxes, 
veteri- 
nary 
l 
1916 106 2,595 $34.43 | $ 9.87 $2.03 $0.83 $1.18 $0.52 
1915 99 2,721 37.09 11.98 2.18 0.73 1.33 0.42 
1914 91 1,920 39.41 12.68 2.21 0.62 1.40 0.35 
Total and average for 
B VGRTE Sais uctr te wees 296 7,236 | $36.85 | $11.44 $2.13 $0.73 $1.30 $0.44 
Year Gross cost Manure credit. Net cost 
1916 $48.86 $1.58 $47.28 
1915 538.73 1.61 S22 
1914 56.67 ¥ 1.59 55.08 
AVGYavels (42:45 tie eee $52.89 $1.60 $51.29 
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Costs of Producing Beef: Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
“South Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas: 1914.—The following from 900 
records referring to 23,258 cows, taken in Illino s, Indiana, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, show an 85 per cent 
calf drop, which, when based on beef raising, cost: 


Taste 190.—Costs oF Propucina Brrr, Catves, AND YEARLINGS—DatTa FRoM 
EicHt Srates 








Gross cost of maintaining cow, average................c0eececeees $35.00 
ihessycredit ior manureland anilk, neticost. 2... 45..-..-sse-.0-.-0. +. 30.00 
BUCH AT Seen aera eer ee re ne ee ee el Cee Gye Oss 
Cost of raising a yearling. Average 296 farms. 
CSU IEE: CIN? Ts a cae ee MS of ple ae es eager aU Oe 36.85 
Wii erat CCC seen teen Sater ener ne Sat, he eS npaNe OS canes ate sti os 11.44 
© (hericharceswaan ewer Caer Mite de cs Ute take. Sioteen 4.60 
CHROES} OOins Ace on A SORE <5 5 DEA eg eo, os ne a $52.89 
RO OGL SS Be el aie yah (A asia trie io ialare SPOR OOS EAL 1.60 
INE COS oho c-ole Ba eRe eae Aa eee arc oe ane oar ore el bod $51.29 


Costs of Producing Beef: Oklahoma and Texas: 1913-1917.—Summary 
of eight western ranches in Oklahoma and Texas from cost data taken 
from ranch books for the years 1913-1917, show the average cost to range 
as follows: 


TaBLE 191.—Costs or Propucina Beer, Caves, YEARLINGS, Twos AND THREES 
(OKLAHOMA AND TEXAS) 





For period Ranches Average cost 





$35.00 
38.00 
44.00 
46.00 
47.00 
48.00 
51.00 


Cost of calf to weaning time (8 months)........... 


a NO) 


52.00 
55.00 
57.00 
63.00 
66.00 
77.00 


AAV stravoy ot O20) 6 TAR 5 oe SoS EE COC ORE eee 





See eee 


SDTMONtEH=OlG Steel ttasenmire ere same oils a orc sne nice 1 68.00 
74.00 





77.00 
85.00 
89.00 
102.00 


MSV CAT =OMUESL COL Mere Ryry- tena tarferere rele Cation sieve Guay e tele aeie ve 


ee 
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Cost of Fattening Beef. Cost of Fattening Beef, Illinois: 1912-1917.— 
From a 5-year study of fattening costs in Illinois, covering the year 
1912-1917, the range and average cost were determined. The table 
shows the analysis of average costs covering the entire 5 years. 


Taste 192.—Iuurnois Costs or FATTENING BEEF 























Years, 1912-1917 Range Average 

Purchase weight, pounds. o.--- -esee2 ee 923-1, 146 1,027 
wales: weight, pounds: ..)..-4. 4... a eraeiee © 1212-1 5327 iN PRXS 
Daystonteed..a555 soit Pe es 105— 204 151 
Average gain POUNdS as -. lie ena ae eee 1731—) 1572 1.6 
Costs Range Average 

Costilaid: d6wn......0.2.0. ot toe ot ae el POO OO on b0. 44 $ 71.69 
Bed ercenatiss gran seat eno re a a oe 32.43- 50.31 40.60 
Tia borers cis. 3 Ae eee ees 2.18- 3.90 3.04 
Gap Melty. A ac. area eee eee ee 0.16- 0.42 0.27 
IMGERe Sts Paks ie < oe else ae a ee 1.24—— 3.311 2.32 
1 BGT > Aa ane arti Si Mg carer ec ed 2 orn C2 Of31—s tal 0.62 
Generalifarm expense... . 1.532 see eee 0.87— 1.62 1.36 
Marketing <2. act. 29) a ae ene © 1.70-— 3.09 2.06 
Gross COSbsaz gas oview ek: =. eee ee 110.22— 131.82 122.46 
Credits—pork and manure.............. 7.27— 14.48 10.79 
INGEICOST SRA aie: b> coor oes Rae hee. s 100.82— 121.22 . cll save 
HLGS SOEIC Grey sernce enews cas cskan eae Gare a eee 102.49- 135.01 115.21 
PO Bites sited ope neta este 2 ae as oe —8.19 +16.40 3.54 
INLET PIN ne & ee ON a URES 2.16 
INGGESSATY, MSTCIN | hoe ase eo 1.87 
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Costs of Fattening Beef: Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska: 1913-1916.— 
Twenty farm records taken from Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska during 
the years 1913-1917, resulted in costs as shown in the following table: 


TaBLe 193.—Costs or Farrentne BrEEF—Missourt, Kansas, AND NEBRASKA 


LL 











Missouri | Kansas Nebraska, 

BAT OW elisa ccs cana tice en occa. $56.39 $72.04 $68.19 
ISEGGDs eno. « acceoy Slo-e BOR Ieee aac A ote ae 28. 15 42.56 38.04 
ILO SOR, oa ot a are ee eo ae 1.91 1.60 2.04 
Bee ICT Leere setts ousnly 1 cid Ment Bean & Ae: 0.84 2.90 2.24 
TE S2eihe ae oo ee ee 1.60 2.93 2.01 
LOS 6. a ee ne 0.16 0.13 0.25 
General farm expense veterinary, insur- 

ance, tax, administration............... 0.56 0.72 0.68 
IWIGTRRN ATR eS cA aed eid eae 3.39 2.83 3.14 
“CTSHENGIE 2 See ee eee $93.14 $126.16 $119.85 
ORES oe eee 4.26 4.98 7.50 
IN@lg QO oictordcecale pan Oe eae ee $88 . 88 $121.23 $112.35 
Bales DTIC MMEPR Tee sh rama. ck ok psc dh c. 83.97 127.81 110.52 
CAIGNESe 42 <a SOS oe ee Oe a a $6.58 
IDOE so SaaS eae ee oe eee ee ee $4.91 $1.83 











eee 

Summary of Costs of Producing Beef.—By bringing together and 
analyzing the various costs entering into the fattening of cattle, the 
distribution and percentages, the following results are found to hold for 


selected localities: 
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Taste 194.—Summarizen Costs or Fatrenine BEEF 


nnn ne et aEEEEyySSSdss SaaS Sana 




















1,551 2-year- 3-year- 
1,122 year- old eae old 
ties lings, cattle, old cattle, 
Cost items é oe Nebras- | Nebras- Nebras- 
in corn cattle 
ka, lowa\ka, Iowa a. (Ka eiane 
belt Illinois : 
and and sas and 
Missouri | Missouri Missouri 
Purchase speriCel ts eito ei aera 38 43 51 59.0 58.0 
Heed, Det Cen beater clelaai sere at 51 me Yl 40 33.0 33.0 
eborwmoen Cen Gasset dae 3 3 2 2.5 iley/ 
mberests per Center cattas Gita. ae 3 2 2 220 2.0 
Equipment, per cent...........--- 2 2 2 0.2 2.0 
Marketing, per Cent. ....-) 44. a 2 2 2 2.0 2.6 
ici OLIGO. y. cacy a meleeretee <r one 0.5 Dec 
Miscellaneous, veterinary, insurance, 
HAUSORS DET COD bus gye audcua te a ta em 1 i 0.8 0.6 
| | 
Value of credits (manure and pork) 
equal on total gross cost, per cent. 8 Ce 8 9 
Initial weight. . sone ee ee eo 938 1027 
Average mutes a dag cole see) We 218 184 151 
Average gain per head per days: eer 1.6 1.6 1.6 LEG 











| 

Cost of Producing Hogs. Cost of Producing Hogs: Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Iowa: 1918.—A study by the survey method of 231 
farms in Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri, Wisconsin, and Iowa to note 
the cost of producing hogs in 1918, resulted in findings, based on 100 lb. 
of pork, that the feed cost including pasturage averaged 85 per cent of 
the cost of production, ranging from 80 to 89 per cent. Pasture and 
forage crops were found to equal 2.1 to 7.8 per cent of the feed cost or 
a general average of 5 per cent. The feed was mostly corn helped out 
by mill feeds, oil cake, tankage, skimmed milk, plus pasture of blue 
grass, clover, alfalfa or oats, and peas. 

The bedding charge ranged from 3 to 12¢ per 100 lb. of hog, with an 
average of 6!4¢. The charge of hog lot, fences, shelter, and other equip- 
ment totaled 2.3 per cent. 

Labor per 100 lb. of pork amounted to: 


a 








Range Average 
e : 
Amount Of Man-NOUTS ye ae peer erence: 234-614 4 
Amount of horse-houtses seers eet eee 2¢-14¢ 34 
Per cent labor to cost or production.......... 4.8-12.7 7% 





a 
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Cost of Producing Hogs: Georgia: 1915 and 1917.—Haskell** from a 
study of pork production collected during a farm management survey 
of Brooks County, Georgia, and later by personal visits to 218 farms in 
southwestern Georgia, found the total feed cost to be 79.6 per cent of the 
gross cost of production, or 84.5 per cent of the net cost after deducting 
the value of the manure. Man labor amounted to 8.8 per cent, mule 
labor 1.1 per cent, interest 4.1 per cent, buildings and equipment 3.4 per 
cent, veterinary and serum 1.9 per cent, dips, minerals, and medicine 1 
per cent, taxes on hogs 0.1 per cent. The credits to be deducted (manure 
credit and a very few receipts from breeding fees) amounted to 5.9 per 
cent of the gross cost. On the average farm 55.4 days of man labor and 
7.8 days of mule labor were spent on the hogs. This amounted to 
slightly less than one-half of a man per day for every 100 lb. of live stock 
grown. The item of interest totaled to somewhat less than half as 
much as the labor charge. It consisted principally of the interest (at 
8 per cent) on the value of the stock hogs carried over from one year to 
the next, but included also the proportional share of the interest on the 
cash to run the farm business. ‘This is a considerable item and one often 
overlooked. 

The annual cost of buildings and equipment was a little less than the 
interest charge, or $25.85 per farm. This includes the depreciation, 
repairs, and interest on the investment in fences, hog houses, shelters, 
watering systems, dipping vats, troughs, and other miscellaneous equip- 
ment, or the share of these that was properly chargeable to the hogs. 
The climate here is so mild that but few, simple, and inexpensive buildings 
are required. Much the greater part of this charge is due to fences. 
Most of the farms are fenced with high. woven wire or woven wire and 
one or two barbed wires. These fences, at pre-war prices, cost from 
$150 to $175 per mile to build new. The annual charge to cover interest, 
repairs, and depreciation of wire and posts on this type of fence amounts 
to about 15 per cent of the value. The hogs were charged with only the 
amount of the fence maintained in addition to that which would have been 
needed if hogs had not been kept. On most of the farms this amounted to 
from one-fourth to one-half of the total farm fence, or an average of 
about 1 mile of fence per farm. 

The payments for veterinary services and anti-hog cholera serum 
averaged $14.26 per farm, or about 2 per cent of the cost of production. 
The serum accounted for nearly all of this item. Many of the farmers, 
however, did not use serum, hence their average cost was only about one- 
half as large as the cost where it was used. Under normal conditions, 
about 30¢ per hog or pig will be found a minimum allowance to cover 
the cash outlay when the farmer does the inoculating himself. When it 
is considered how large and widespread the losses from cholera have been 
each year, the cost of inoculation will be found to be cheap insurance 
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against such losses. Dips, minerals, medicines, and tonics amounted to 
about half as much as the serum cost. The largest items under this 
heading were crude oil applied to kill lice; and copperas, charcoal, and 
salt used as tonics. Taxes on hogs and cash expense for breeding fees 
together amounted to less than $1 per farm. 

The actual cost of the pork per 100 lb. live weight grouped: 


NoumsBer or Sows Kepr Cost perk HuNDREDWEIGHT 
Three or least Tait) yi 222 Pa ke See Ae $5.93 
Hightornine:. Met OF Aes a ee Va ee 5.66 
Thirteen, 40 chwenty anch.zareieh en, ad ee ee 5.89 
More than ‘twemtty se a, 2% «iiss poten. a dee Oe ee 6.27 


Data from 55 Brooks County, Georgia farms raising hogs indicated 
cost as follows?® for 1914: 


TaBLE 195.—Cost or Swine Propuction (Brooks County, GroraiA) 














Cost per 
Cost per | 100 Ib. Ferjcouy 
s of gross 
farm live 
weight oe 
Ota pasiure cost $5... 94 fda eee hee oe 375.65 $3.40 $62.2 
Cor (173 bus) ence sot etc eee, 129.40 Wek 21.4 
Watermelons; ted: oS¢s-(8t. 2 Sccue seen eee 8.43 0.08 1.4 
Lotaliteedicost,.0. ae es. Lee ee 513.48 4.65 85.0 
Mon: labor) (41 daya)wasis don ©. stoi ose Aes Bae 58. 60 0.53 ORF 
Mule labor (5.1 days), hn ci. awe Ae lin Miemn taaeee 5.02 0.05 0.8 
Meyoriment, 2527 20s bey PACE eee ee 1.13 0.01 0.2 
Veterinary, serum, dips, medicine................. 5.50 0.05 0.9 
Interest ae 2 ey, Ls ee, 2 19.62 0.18 Bip 
TAXES He eee PEO Aa TT Ge aA, ONE 0.82 0.01 Onl 
GTOSs COst yee ene RS sieneshe epee Ae eee 604.17 $5.48 100.0 
VESPER eOREEE ay Sc pits ee hg 5 heed 40.85 0.37 6.8 
INEtCOStE No ttoe seen ne cee ee eee ae $563 . 32 $5.11 
Net cost on 45 farms with no losses from cholera. . . 4.73 








* Charged at cost of production. 


It will be seen by the table that-of the gross cost of producing hogs, 
one-half is accounted for by the cost of peanuts pastured, two-thirds 
by all crops pastured, and 85 per cent by all classes of feeds. The 
peanuts, oats, rye, and sweet potatoes fed were all pasture crops of pro- 
duction. All other pasture is entered at the estimated renting value. 
Corn is charged at the farm price. 

Costs of Raising Dairy Heifers. Ohio.—Ohio has reported?°® the costs 
‘of various factors entering into the raising of dairy calves. Rates are 
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here given so that readjustments may be made with local or more recent 


_ figures. 


TaBLE 196.—Costs or Raistina Datry Hrrrers—OuI0 





Items 





Wane Gi? [Sind como € Sotto nene EON SURE Come S oe 
Costotslabomate Loe per NOUS ss eerie eel «on. 
BCU cine tla GC MATE Cree. ta cites cae lay om iyi cickors, «le = 
Service fees, based on bull cost of $50 for 30 to 35 


oolssveterinary iat Charge fj..... 402 ot ae oe 
ET OUSITN BLA DATA LC areePee ieee © ohare aie os esi spac chen a ae 
Interest and taxes at 6 percent.................. 
Hecdaeae eee seers. | per hundred weight 

Wilrolewnrnil epeaepers shy sare she rst crs $1.50 

Kennan Leeweeen nner ees. cua ce teres 6 0.20 
Concentrates 

PAY CLAD Cannone Mette tes sdtis Siar ts 1.25 
IA VRAVeCLAl ew sa ane ae on 14.00 per ton 
Worntslay Cortes teense aya Getncsences 4.00 per ton 
Pasture. ..30¢ per month, first year 

90 ¢ per month, second year 


SLO tale COC eCOS tae are trans Sica aie eres eis ate atten ve 


SRO CAIRCOS GRRE teeta cers Antic ao aie de ceomanete © steals 
Giracbic, lohic iii ae aa oo coleoen eb arice Sema oerore 


INGHICOStME atte tte teed tie oe hte Foti sy A ve 

















Second 
First year year 
(calf to (yearling | Total 
yearling) | to 2 year 
old) 
$5.00 
6.50 $5.00 $4.50 
2.00 2.50 
1.50 
1.00 0.50 1.50 
2.00 2.00 4.00 
28.53 28.34 56.87 
$46 . 32 $43. 23 $89 . 55 
3.00 6.00 9.00 
$43 . 32 $37 . 23 $80.55 








Costs of Raising Pullets. Indiana: 1916-17.—A Purdue University 
bulletin” reports the cost of the items involved in producing and rearing 
White Plymouth Rock broilers, roosters, capons, and pullets, based on 


1916 and 1917 data to be: 





2-lb. broiler, 9-10 weeks old.............. 


4 
6%-lb. rooster, 24 weeks...............-- { bs he 
Bullet Guw COKS seperate nav ona sr ateve at efietal aieley { a . - ie 

{ 64 to 67 Ib. 


614-lb. capon, 41 weeks.................. | 62 to 79 Ib 


ip 4.8 to 5.6 lb. grain 
| 6.5 to 8.5 Ib. skim milk 


of feed 
milk 

of feed 
skim milk 
feed 

skim milk 
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Total cost of hatching one chick averaged 6.8¢ on basis of 50 per cent 
hatch, and eggs at 2 and 2.5¢ each. 

With prices prevailing at the time the net and gross cost in dollars — 
per pullet amounted to: 


1916 1917 
Gross cost perl pullet, 52 fae eerie ie ee ee eee $1.15 $1.39 
Wet-cost per pullet tatsed..2,. 2.00 sne ee ee 0.48 0.70 


California (Average Figures).—Tables of financial items collected 
under conditions of 1915 (pre-war) and 1919 (post-war) provide a basis 
for computing costs of production under California conditions. 


Taste 197.—Cosr Dara or Pouttry Businsss—CALIFORNIA 








Rates as of 




















1915 (pre- | 1919 (post- 
war) war) 
Market price for lands suitable for poultry, per acre (not 
including fences, buildings nor improvements) 
in poultry centers 4. ¢ 54 o08 ol aae oe eee $600.00 $700.00 
IN@armlan SOvCOWTS foe oa eae eee ee ee 600.00 700.00 
Back epuntry ch: le, fies. sx dae eee ee 250.00 250.00 
Cost of stocking (white leghorns) 
Dayle chivks.. ciiac ps ots okie ae a eee 0.08 0.12 
eanacniorold. Hullets,..\c7.4.sactags oe ete. barely meee 0.60 1.25 
WMiataee TOw|s 5 n.r04  ecarsea ea de on eek ee Ce 1.00 2.00 
Labor costa, per month, wages.........-.:..<.feas+.. 30.00 60.00 
HOM FOUN. 7.1 sched noo Reo ee Meee el ee 18.00 30.00 
Per fowl, per month 
Davies 10 maontbes i Os oh ane ee 0.0645 0.10 
EULER, aOR Sa nak «Aes he ethene ee ee 0.05 0.07% 
Per chick, for period 
Bare 8 onthe! 2, 15 uta wou neces erate a eet ees 0.08 0.12 
Besohd smontha, ; ad wate idee «coos ee oa one 0.12 0.18 
Feeding costs 
Per fowl, per month 
Sayin oie ees bs NE ee a ee Om? 0.20 
LOWNDES sl otadtd Ce dan Ba tea me 0.10 0.17 
Feeding costs 
Per chick, per month 
Pirec month... shea gems hex kes Sane 0.08 0.05 
Seeurid som, Be gal: ot ovat eal, lee ce ee toe 0.05 0.08 
A Werte Rrercreh tc aM aN tae pies Pk Sean es 8 Feet 0.07 0.11 
Pourile On thee eee oe eh ten a eee ee 0.08 0.14 
Fifth month Wye Vee Pesos eee pete tek 0.09 0.17 
Total foxiperiod fae pee ES AAO. $ 0.32 $ 0.55 
Farm returns for products 
Eggs, per dozen. oxtmas™.. as) esac tite eas Bee 0.31 0.55 
Young Jowls, per pounds. cis. 4. ols aes oe ee ee 0.18 0.39 
Aged fowls, per pound... 6.0 see ee 0.12 0.35 


* 80 per cent of output. 








a 
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Costs of Fattening Lambs.—Costs of feeding lambs are subject to 


wide variations. 


A study during 1916 and 1917, of 82 bunches fattened 


in open yards in Colorado and Nebraska, showed a distribution of cost 
percentages. These are further amplified with data from Missouri, 
Michigan, Indiana, and New York. 


Taste 198.—Costs or FarrEentna Lamps—Srx Strats 












































Open yards, | Field fat- | Barn fatten- | Barn fatten- 
Goctaaton Colorado and) tening, Mis- | ing, Michi- | ing, New 
Nebraska, | souri, 1917—/|gan and Indi-| York, 1917— 
1916-17 18 ana, 1916-18 18 
ErVeviel COS tea ata cite see =< « 52% 73 % air 65 
TEESE | oc! < beoions CRONE. eee 34 20 31 26.5 
Tbiet OMe Uae oieaicun tet Net «tetova so 4 0.5 3 1.5 
Eiquipments. a. stl... 1 0.3 3.7 3 
NTN GELES Lia -taye cites ete os 2 1.5 1S 1.3 
TRU So oi 9 oss cto Oo ECan 1 2.3 i Dao 
Miscellaneous (veterinary, 
insurance, taxes, Inciden- 
Gals) Meme eds en ba es aus ats 1 0.2 0.5 0.2 
Marketing.......-..+...-- 5 Zee 2 
Gross cost in dollars...............| $9.59 | $15.09 | $14.27 | $16.17 | $7.01 
Giving a gross cost of which credits 
(wool and manure) amount to, per 
OSI, 1 oS ha acre  paeieeone ib 1.8 4.6 2.3 1.3 
Poinalemele tir aaa a. sat. <0) DOO 634% 6116 59 60 
LS Gu es Woes Oe Serene eee 514-6 | 92 days |119 days}138 days/101 days 
months ; 
Average pounds monthly gain......) 10 6.6 6.0 (037 5.9 




















California Cost Data: Beef, Sheep and Swine.—Tables of financial 
items collected under conditions of 1915 (pre-war) and 1919 (post-war), 
provide a basis for computing costs of handling stock under California 
conditions. 
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Financial Items of California Beef Business (Average Figures).— 


TaBLE 199.—Cosr Data or Breer Business—CALIFORNIA 


—_——__—==:”2 EES 














Rates as 
1915 1919 
(pre-war) (post-war) 
Market prices for land, per acre (fenced but not including 
buildings) 
Valley range, 22. 226 ae igs ee eee $ 30.00 $ 40.00 
Hill-range?. 52 Ae er Se ed ee ee 8.00 10.00 
Costs of stocking (usual quality) 
Gradeicowsin sents ee SOE st ST Set REY 35 2 See Mi 60.00 85.00 
Pureoreg Cows: is. $8. at oa scat ates oan 125.00 200. 00 
Puredted bulls... 58s, ec cat dee eee oe 250.00 250.00 
MCATISS, 6.05 oe che OA ee ee 25.00 45.00 
Ostet: ssc schon te ay eee oe Toe ee 50.00 70.00 
Labor costs 
Range riders, per month, wages.................... — 40.00 70.00 
ECCT OTE LON: 5 is Ses oo ERE RE ee eee 15.00 30.00 
Fence crews per day 
IWARGRE I. fics eb coo 4 tok g Ae ect EL ee ee 1.50 2.50 
SMC: ki ote tied en Soe coe. en ge eee 50 1.00 
Feed costs 
Alfalfa hay, in stack, per ton .......s<..0c60s.<<0:. 8.00 16.00 
Barley, per bundredweight...ys sees. cee ee Boe 1.10 2.50 
Egyptian corn, per hundredweight.................. 1.30 3.00 
Barley atubble, per sere," ie. Rec se eek eee .25 1.00 
Wheatiatubble, peracre..c.00 see fet ce eee .20 5 
Farm returns for product 
Fat beef, per pound 
beans» Ores Pawk the cahe Seen geo eee eee 0.07 0.10 
Hei ets Mery eecnic cans ce + Paces Faun rete ee 0.06 0.09 
Oli Loose sper scr 0". ee a ne re a ee 0.04 0.05 
Hides No. 1-30-60 lb. (per pound)................. 0.16 0.34 
INO, 2 -00-G0 dD. Voinss cana re hee Ata 0.15 0.30 
Wet salted, kips 15-30 Ib............... a, SAM 0.16 0.38 
Wet saltod calf S215 ib. ie, tee ee eee 0.16 0.60 
Drv Or, UD ws as cx RU nce eee eee 0.26 0.45 


—_—_—_—eeeeeee— 
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Financial Items of California Sheep Business (Average Figures).— 


TasBLeE 200.—Costr Data or SHEEP BusINESS—CALIFORNIA 











Rates as of 
1915 1919 
(pre-war) (war) 
Land values 
Fenced range, price per acre 
iglenged me DeLiy. Cale bribes ae nacho de ess ok oe $ 2.00 $2.00 
If purchased 
(init provedMerprcre nr ger rere a cena 12.00 14.00 
IaTFORROR SOS a cle cateea yt. PIRPRC RICCI ec OCD CASIO ere ee 15.00 20.00 
Costs of stocking 
HVegistel ed DUCK ME wtee s k.oioharsfe a she ease, «Dae ajtc>y ace 50.00 100.00 
(Grad eaDc katerermenrer ns tees ac atte nite Setabeten, seis 15.00 25.00 
VEPISECKCOCWCSEMenaes a olatiersy faced cue ck la as 20.00 30.00 
(Gieals GRIGS. tees 0 0:0 0 Sena DIOR COO EOD Ce 6.00 12.00 
Herding costs 
Open range 
One man to 1,000 sheep 
Witt ese DELEON UMerrae tarserse cien.fresvaieieioe sure ee 6 40.00 85.00 
TAORUTEVE | cis SB G, tho ouctyprtlgs Ea cue oO nC see NOS nO 12.00 20.00 
Extra help, lambing time 
AN ERSS), (Oa CEA. aiciola 6 SIDOMS OIOOE ee IC en Oe eas 2.00 3.50 
HOU Caen eet ars os aes alata aaa» 0.50 1.00 
Fenced range 
General ranch help 
Vo Cong) Cla iMOING Liar eteye eters ate ktclon shsylsy setie ie em secs 35.00 60.00 
TRAGIC), One ¢ Neo SHE ce COO OR Oe ee ee 15.00 30.00 
Shearing costs, per time 
TAREE, INGE HE) SHGETE See lng uo ceccisioin Dols OM OO oe eee. 0.10 0.20 
Mwesmuwiceral year. per time, jasc... esses es: 0.07 0.15 
(a SE RN Pee a Seve es oa ace bola de ys ans 0.07 0.10 
IBLE. Soh comolod o tld blend LIGo UN CE CREE 0.10 0.20 
WIGS)! GEXGIRER GRO  . cud eal Ore Od Ob erie OC RICCa er oee 0.14 1.00 
TNRoNe, OP GHGS - onde colon AtmGoNNoe Soc ocd © coped 0.03 0.05 
Farm returns for product 
Wool 
Tbaiieelsy, PARAS WIG, sib cas vob ocmoU Ly acd 60 5 nmou or 0.10 0.40 
Shee EeICASel W00l iis wmmian clos ep. cilsiri<s Sieisivnel! os 0.16 0.60 
Meat : 
Maer t1) NEP PRET esr ects) staf e ei sdee alletaysazie)/oheceiene » 0.12 
ANGIE tone Reb aoe bio oe ee Ole Eno eve een eas oer 0.10 
IEA CEE 0 0 OOOO EE DOA Er eee 0.06 
Ewes, medium, good and choice.................- 0.08 


ee EEUU EEEIEEEEEEREREEEEESSE ESE EREEEEEeee! 
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Financial Items of California Swine Business (Average Figures).— 


TasBLe 201.—Cost Data or Swine Business—CALIFORNIA 

















Rates as of 
1915 1919 
(pre-war) (war) 
Market prices for land, per acre 
Same as for alfalfa or grain 
Costs of stocking (usual quality) 
Gradecso way wiih: Ath ta ateiien ay ee a $20.00 $ 40.00 
Pures bred Sows: er ane? ot Gre eiNeecth beh honcemct tie ease ete 30.00 100.00 
Pure pred boars mature, . W.ci<010 steer ete 75.00 150.00 
Crd GOS se, one ceed co iey toe ae ee 18.00 40.00 
Purebred "gilts: tAe i .ucsck. a ane ore ee 25.00 100.00 
Labor costs 
Hogmeny per monthy wages: «as... citer nla 60.00 100.00 
AMM OUI» cache ee cue © cl viptots ou latch hated WAGE AGE eee 18.00 30.00 
Fence builders, per day 
WO ea tetaz cmtie< ee gine Cops ac eaeetes ae eo rrr 1.10 2.50 
sHeh0b OCG BVA ae as Ayn Are Re St eat acto nt 0.50 1.00 
Feed costs per ton 
RolledMparley,s Ms perl. . scot eo uee ween eT Aen ane 28.00 56.00 
ES TeiT eee bees c, cote eg vir te ey ae 30.00 42.00 
Dred beer pulp eye. © oc is eee eee ae 26 .00 46.00 
Winclone ees: 2h Rear nny esi es See he 40.00 48.00 
SSHOLES see: eas wid os att re eis ome te ee ae ee 32.00 45.00 
A Hatley, VGH Sec cn cee re tac Re ae ee ee 16.00 32.00 
JAMESON Gvth ike ert eng Ee A Ee Sacto > hai Gop ¢ 10.00 18.00 
MPU oo Fic. aa PR lelectra aha hie a ae 26.00 42.00 
Pumpkins? per On. seek 4 saree ea eee aoe 4.00 5.00 
Farm returns for products 
Fat hogs per pound 
LBS es, Qk cnt a5 ain ORR AEN Ah er ea mie cs 3 0.07 0.16 
NO OG re cg ccd ce Lene ce itrcid Ra en ARENA Se Nan 0.06146 0.15 
UBD teens Ase ceR Ee os cc ok COC er eee nee 0.06 0.14 


Feeders average 1 to 3¢ less than fat prices 





Cost Data of California Dairying Business (Average Figures) .— 
Tables of financial items collected under conditions of 1915 (pre-war) and 
1919 (post-war) provide a basis for computing costs of production under 
California conditions... 
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TaBLeE 202.—Cost Dara or Datry Bustness—CALIFORNIA 
Rates as of 
1915 1919 
(pre-war) (war) 
Market prices for land, per acre 
(no buildings or fences) 
Altaiiampascure’ On Nayar. cen wees tee eieia hhaet ere $200.00 $250.00 
evelivildgrassspasturessmncns seme shiid cle) hott 100.00 125.00 
Enlewaldgrass pasturewge ere aerate seteiciscrbetotiee < 20.00 25.00 
Costs of stocking (usual quality) 
Cad CLCO WSR Nae Com MATIC Shere ces ote 85.00 120.00 
PURCEDIECS COWS Mette tree nie cere hein ee ces 110.00 175.00 
Je (UUNey LongeCol OLIVE Same hh mnie A Pcs Lee thee Ani NA pee 250.00 250.00 
NSM Alay aey eroe do ph EENeS 3 ol eae cid foie GHCRE ite Eel omnes ome 40.00 60.00 
WINDS a SW OE Eee ae eae eee ee eee eae 60.00 80.00 
Labor costs 
Malkers persmon theernmeriter tie ote toc as serra oe 50.00 100.00 
Hf OUT CR onc crete ORME aera scl tes 2 30h state 18.00 30.00 
Hay hands and feeders, per day...... 2.00 3.00 
LOUTI Meta etert Aides) aed os) sys ffs a, Sac adaa oon 0.50 1.00 
Feed costs, per ton 
olledgbarleyanrae gett ask cada tons bevs.- chepoucbeites 28.00 56.00 
[BUREN 4 ches bea & SeNate eae IROR AY Blg acc he ENC eee une OUP 30.00 42.00 
Driedubeetyoulp san mmypecietetts clic coeds Gs cere iene =< 26.00 46 .00 
Vinclcllinigiseemars eis. crersme ne ee Sena cette en eet ae 40.00 48.00 
SROTAES od 6 colo One cig aoc ONO One eeee eee a 32.00 45.00 
ANGUS Tage he Sow aA ld & OMe oc oon eee ERO Cate rt tone 16.00 32.00 
PANIES Wal Eg yi ls Bh cee J is beh Rear eet ae 10.00 18.00 
II) TERT. ote o Sa Seve ea cone enc Sites See ees 26.00 42.00 
Farm returns for product 
Milk 
Southern California per 100 Ib.................. 2.10 4.12 
Northern California per gallon................. 0.16 0.28 
Butterfat 
SoOuthertmoaltormianmeree ste sem ace cies crete os 0.38 0.59 
INGiadiveion Chubiiorasthl, oo oc uot toon o BbauD Ono eee 0.31 0.65 
Meat 
ING WiOOIMECALVCS creer Seitoks > susrtiaratranpitgehescrr sees ts 5.00 10.00 
Sow BG KE CA MOSMMMm era: scart rssccne shatters toc erenstelone « 10.00 15.00 
2-4 —MONUMECRIVES rear Fo etre eae decals ayedensien see 15.00 20.00 
Old cows, 50 per cent of beef prices............. 35.00 50.00 
Skim milk 
5 lb. equivalent to 1 lb. of grain, hence per 
JoeoatehReeh Cede. Seg h polio nose Oo OOO EL Olea td 0.20 0.50 
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Costs of Producing Milk. Milk Production Costs: Michigan: 1914- 
1915.—The Michigan Agricultural College in Bulletin 227 by A. C. Ander- 
son and F. T. Riddell, issued Dec., 1916, reports the net cost of producing 
milk on 29 farms studied by cost accounting methods in 1914 and 1915, 
to be 15.9¢ and 15.39¢ per gallon, respectively, with prevailing rates of 
the period for labor, feed, and material to cover man and horse labor; 
feed; cash sundries; veterinary services and drugs; taxes, interest, and de- 
preciation of herd; taxes, insurance, interest, repairs, and depreciation on 
buildings; depreciation on equipment; risk of business; cost of sire. From 
these items of expense were credited milk, manure, and calves. 

Michigan found that labor constituted 30 per cent of the expense, 
feed 45 per cent and other charges 25 per cent, giving a total gross cost 
of keeping close to $150 per cow per year for an average of over 400 cows 
in the 29 dairies, and yielding an average of 6,928 lb. of milk in 1914 and 
7,156 in 1915, studied for from 4 to 7 years by cost accounting methods. 

Average yearly food requirements per cow were found to be: 


Succulents MOstly silage)... meen sete ee eee ee 7,729 lb 

Dry roughage, including bedding................ So21 

CIEE Meee facet Se esta oh aes ated Ae ea eh aren Nae (provided but amount not stated) 
IPASTUTO Ns ts cakes te ae Oh © er ae ee Ee (provided but amount not stated) 


In a later report, Michigan, giving the cost of milk production of 50 
herds, totaling 1,970 cows, studied for 2 and 3 years, outlines the items 
entering into the cost, and shows the unit expenses.'°° These were sum- 
marized into: 


TasBLeE 203.—Derrarmtep Costs or Propucine Mik Prer 100 Pounps—MiIcHIGAN 

















Winter | Summer 
Seasons ; : Yearly 

period period 
Home growneeraing. pounds sss cee eres 1251 4.0 9.4 
Gommercial feeds: POUNGS.. ect. ae eee Loe 6.8 does 
BIA WOUMAS he ent nis Ach a A a es 49.2 1085 SOromE 
Otherdry roughage, pounds. eames eee 21.4 2S 15.1 
IAS: POUNAS. 01 chi: he waaeoisae eke CIC ree 147.2 Pil gail 105.1 
Soiling crops and other succulent feeds, pounds.... . 3.5 9.6 5.5 
Pasture days. some sutsreos sac ean Cue cuere me iomeas 6.9 2.4 
Bedding’ pounds: esta sen eee eee eee 17.9 2.9 12.9 
Labor performed by owner or operator, hours....... LOW 0.96 0299 
Labor performed by hired help, hours............. 0.99 1.00 1.00 
Horseilabors hours: meee ere ees ein ei ee 0.11 0.05 0.09 
Hauling milk, cost per hundredweight: . 
Correctivetiactor® .ocincnirwg mechs eit 0.2183 | 0.4499 | 0.2750 





*The overhead costs are determined by multiplying the value of all other items 
by the connective factor. 
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Milk Production Costs: Wisconsin, M ichigan, Pennsylvania, North Caro- 
lina: 1908-1914.—A study into the net cost of producing milk on four 
dairy farms located in different states reported®4 by the authors, 
reads: 
ne ee tS ere 


Average annual 
Per gallon, cents | pounds of milk 
produced per cow 











Vi TEGROTIV UST Gee Cee ae an ee ee P2aG 5,240 
EG ECAR, 2a ae a a a 13.3 6, 284 
MRCCRUTSY EVA oro sie Mae wad ena kates 14.9 5,348 
BeCOCHLOUUAGEA. cet this acy: cto oes 17.9 5,032 


ee ee oe 

Cost items cover feed and bedding; labor; use of buildings, equipment, 
and bull; interest; depreciation; miscellaneous items; and overhead. 
The yearly cost of keeping a cow was found to range from $101.62 to 
$127.76. Of the various cost items, the proportions ranged: 


PER CENT 
Heed arnt, se Varro ait, 54h aloes megs teochs, eee ta! 48.5 to 57.2 
ES aT te ogre Ena ce AID ole ia Pe Verse Pe an is ae 22.8 to 31.7 
All other charges for an average production............. 17.2 to 24.0 


Feed factors in milk production for these dairy farms were found to be: 
ee ee ce I a SE Ree AL 








Annual quantity of feed per cow 

Total 

Farm C Dry roughage| Sil ee 

oncentrates |Dry roughage) Silage Pasture | cost 

pounds pounds pounds 

WASCONSING: sass ist... 1,605 1,907 7,081 | $6.84 | $49.18 
IM UGIGEN ISS epee Do aaa 2,855 2,663 bs DP Ss 73 fe Be }°) Cale 23 
Pennsylvania........... 1,423 2,308 8,311 4.30 51.30 
North Carolina......... 2,320 4,298 Depa, || Bae 62.62 




















ee 8 I ee ee 
_ Items of credit amounted to from $12.27 to $20.32 for manure, calves, 
hides, bull service, feed, sacks, and premiums. 

Vermont Milk Production Costs: 1916-1917.—Story and Tubbs in a 
report’ of 212 Vermont dairy farms studied during the year of May 1, 
1916, to April 30, 1917, found the net cost per gallon, f.o.b. station, to 
be 19.1¢. The average feed amounted to: 


Pounps 

(EE nacc cd ol lat hs Gee yet cn ir a ay 1,240 

STEN Co ecniych cathe, SOc. OG, Sead ee Pe ea ee 5,440 

Othemsucculentam rere yee cei as ano ea aan aee 400 

: EEE LL ee EEE ER rcyevae > Bate hile Sevnaoad fa.o nA deR AS 3,500 
IPAStUrAG Ones ect be Mee ace s ele. (provided, but amount not stated) 


_ Ayerage production of 5,328 lb, % 
i. PANAARAARARMAANARAMRA RAM i> 


LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY # 
OF ALBERTA $ 


YP ONS SE ag ae eee 
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Total gross cost per cow per year amounted to $136.11, to which could 
be credited increased inventory value, manure, calves, hides, and feed 
bags, totaling $24.25. The gross costs were divided into: 


PER CENT 
1: fe nee ae eee OMNIA Ae ine Pye oda en's 6 ala oStniad oss 49 
1 6) Gani a Bae ie rit ne aa. uPA Sri A Sie ay Oued ai Se 26 
Overbesid fle ks os eel Sore See Orn eG Denese at tee ee 25 


A blank for use in studying cost of milk production is included. 

California Milk Production Costs: 1916-17.—Summaries of estimates 
furnished by 36 California dairymen supplying milk to the cities around 
San Francisco Bay, reported by Elwood Mead in Circular 175 (Oct., 
1917) by the California Agricultural Experiment Station, indicates a-cost 


per gallon delivered of 
16.23¢ in 1916 
22.7 ¢in 1917 


Some of the increase is shown in the increased costs of feeds which 
average 38.2 per cent greater in 1917 than in 1916. 

Findings for southern and central California show a range in costs of 
from 16 to 21¢ per gallon in 1917. 

Minnesota Milk Production Costs: 1908-1917.—Peck and Boss in a 
36-page bulletin'!® outline the factors of cost entering into the produc- 
tion of milk, and report findings on a total of 1,304 cows studied by 
means of three statistical routes in Minnesota covering periods from 
1908 to 1916. 

Their findings show the net cost of milk to be: 


: Net cost per gallon, Founds 7) 
Locality duced annually per 
cents 
cow 
Northfield tay ante cay eit de ise g ee 20.8 5,540 
URITUEHeUV le Wn a ater See See ne a PAE) . 4,849 
(OKA TO Gn ei ack Haar dcenay even eee 20.9 4,944 








The total gross cost per cow and the percentage of feed, labor, and 
other items was found to be: 




















. Gross | Percentage of gross cost 
Locality ~ cost per Pane 
cow Feed | Labor} Other costs aes 
Northfield thas.ac vse ice ieee $159.43 47 26 — a $25.00 
Halstead 2 fet. eo rtsinousece creat eens 147.83 51 23 26 25.00 
Cokato,.<:.s: seater Rete ee nee ee 145.43 48 25 27 25.00 
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The amount of animal labor to care for a cow was found to be: 





Locality 


Annually 





Man-hours 


Horse-hours 




















INOUE Cin occa ea cide eee BIerntcys 145 40 
TERRE. 3 3 Anois celia 3.0 Paolo cee weiee inc 160 17 
Ola COM sel de nays I eaetiers © es Plo 132 34 
The feed requirements per cow were found to be: 

Northfield Halstead Cokato 
TAI MDOUNUS ssh cee os 1,058 866 1,119 
Roughage, pounds......... 3,917 4,843 3,972 
Dllage ePOUNASa yee sans 5 4,020 2,993 177 
PRS CENEb oo codeamamees 167 139 4,944 ° 











ee EEUU UEIIEIIEEIIISIEESISSSSSSSS SESS 


Missouri Milk Production Costs: 1916-17-18.—As a result of study- 
ing Missouri dairy farms in furnishing milk, 49 to St. Louis, 23 to St. 
Joseph, and 29 to Kansas City, the net cost per gallon of milk was re- 
ported!!! to be: 












































Average 
Number F Res one product 
Area, Period covered by study | per gallon, 
cows per cow, 
cents 

pounds 

[Skin WOME i See Bee 1,045 Dec. 1, 1916 to Dec. 1, 1917} 31.99 5,380 

teed OSE Die ey) 749 Jan. 1, 1917 to Jan. 1, 1918 | 35.42 5,950 

Kansas City...... 780 Jan. 1, 1917 to Jan. 1, 1918] 25.50 5 ,625 

Total gross costs of keeping a cow were found to be: 
Gross annual P 
ercentages of cost Amount 
cost of 

Area aoe of annual 

eeping a : 

Com, Feed | Labor| Other items | ¢vedit 

SS fp LOUIS Metered fos cigsioors tats $208.99 46 pil 33 $12.13 

p St. Joseph..............+.- 230.88 53 26 21 2). 3 33 
BBISANISHS | CLUV in cies seve ce eis 3521s 175.43 52 28 20 17.39, 





nn ee a eee enE nen annem nnn enema eemeenenenenneneeeeeeeme= eed 
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Feeds required to keep a cow a year amounted to: 




















Area 
Feed 
St. Louis St. Joseph Kansas City 

Graing pounds) ee ae eee 1,607 4,369 
Rourhagespoundsese ee eee 2,480 4,000 1,627 (a) 
Silage DOU Css ween eee 17,120 3,900 3,400 (a) 
HOG. Grigvy wee ede toe ice ee ee 5 shocks 1 shock 5,560 
Pastuineumer ay ye te iuwhe catheter oan Stated in money values 

(a) Caleulated from other data. 

The amount of labor per cow per year: 

Area Man-hours Horse-hours 

DL LOUIS Sco: che, evoke ete eS ee ee 166 97 
Sitidoseplist...8 contd ie Gee. ae 246 140 
Kansas’ City outre nace eee eee 200 68 








For delivering milk direct to St. Louis customers, an average of nine 
dairies, totaling 141 cows, resulted in annual labor requirements of 20,674 
man-hours and 23,959 horse-hours. 

The figures of gross cost are based upon the working herd, for costs 
of feed at market prices minus the cost of hauling; labor; purchases of 
cattle; death of cattle; veterinary fees; breeding fees, if paid; bedding, 
interest, taxes and insurance on cattle, real estate, equipment; deprecia- 
tion of real estate and equipment; rent; repairs; ice; salt and stock food; 
feed grinding; power and fuel; express. Miscellaneous credits consist of 
manure, cattle sold, feed sacks, hides, increase in inventory. Ten per 
cent of net cost is added for managerial ability and risk. 

Cost of Keeping Dairy Cows: New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut.—The annual gross cost of keeping a cow, the value of credits 
other than milk, and the calculated cost per gallon of milk, were found — 
to be: 














; Annual gross Nel Gouent Net cost per 
Area Year | cost of keeping i gallon of milk, 
credits 
COW : cents 
New Hampshire’!?......... 1913 $150.02 $15.00 17 
Massachusetts!3,......... 1913 162.39 17.00 20 
Connecticut!............ 1912 147.73 18.00 GRY, 











me ae 
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New York Milk Production Costs: 1912-1913.—New York 
gators found! the cost of keeping dairy cows during 1912 and 
total: 


455 


investi- 
1913 to 





Per cattle unit 











1912 1913 
(Grad eeherds wees wee eR hh ey $81.69 $130.90 
TER OLECRNELA Say ee Male ee telee rem te hic om oi 92.01 139.90 











On segregating and averaging the various costs, the percentages 


were worked out as follows: 


PER CENT 
HOTA OC Mee ER aa ine SERN e coe caas: tok Perouse aie cece ote ene 16 
Beddingarere te ere tre ROR, Sean oats teeee | th wl Bed 2 
SHIEIEE. . «3 bi cor eS hgh et ere fs AM A a 6 ema ee es 14 
(Cea Ua 25 og, eeava, co SAC ORR ak CI ELA eg a 26 
1PEARUINE So & clot o Eas 6 Ghai CMO cha oe Pn UR LIES oan ee ee nen oe 4. 
Wie Lenitl al ype Seer Re orb forthe te tnaist slag. swicoion <poeazieen emmbens aie a ole 2 
Vie Tae AD ORO eeche Pentel etre rer cee ieee eee eae) 20 
PLOTSO MAD OL meget Rees Sean Ie EATERIES eA NNT C8 OS 3.5 
Equipimen tlADOLa ees tated. eer ate ee mk Miki flak Aelia. it 
lWsexoimomil din ohm enacts Heke stows buc che Pee ics cle EA “ch coo ene cho « 325 
Ini ELeS AES PE de tt, fal ta ae) one dd te ee Oe 6 
Wisc ellameousnecrmin ett eeit. Acetyl Acie se teetese el lair a atten 4 


*Less than 1 per cent. 


The average quantities of feed given the herds, the amount of labor 
required for their care, and the amount of milk produced were found tobe: 


TaBLe 204.—AverRaAGE FrxEp Usep, Lasor REequirep, anp MiLK PRropucgEp, 


DatRYING—NeEw Yor«K 


























1912 1913 

Grade |  Pure- Grade Pure- 

cows breds cows bred 
Pounds of straw for feed and bedding 

erica tile Unite seca | otk 617 160 779 798 

Pounds of silage per cattle-unit..... 6,152 (a) | 10,320 6,737 6,791 
Pounds of other forage per cattle unit} 1,865 2,800 3,190 3,216 
Pounds of grain per cattle unit..... 1,313 2,660 55! 2,339 
Man hours per cattle unit.......... 117 130 116 161 
Horse hours per cattle unit........ 13 19 19 23 
Pounds of milk per cow........... 7,926 (6) | 8,222 (c) 








(a) One farm did not feed silage and was omitted from this average. 
(b) Average for 13 of 17 herds. 
(c) Average for two out of five herds. 
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Indiana Milk Production Costs: 1915-1917.—A 2-year study of the cost 
of milk production, undertaken cooperatively by the United States Dairy 
Division and Purdue University, on a number of dairy farms in northwest- 
ern Indiana, resulted in figures on the requirements for producing 100 lb. of 
milk in winter and likewise in summer. To give permanent value to the 
results, these requirements were determined in pounds of feed, hours of 
labor, ete. 

In the summer months the requirements for 100 lb. of milk were found 
to be: Concentrates, 20 lb.; dry roughage, 27.4 lb.; silage and other suc- 
culent roughage, 60.1 lb.; hauling and grinding concentrates, $0.014; 
pasture, 0.04 acres; human labor, 2.2 hr.; horse labor, 0.2 hr.; overhead 
and other costs, $0.393. 

In the winter months the requirements for production amounted to: 
Concentrates, 38.6 lb.; dry roughage, 66.8 lb,; silage and other succulent 
roughage, 147.6 lb.; hauling and grinding concentrates, $0.03; bedding, 
20.3 lb.; human labor, 2.5 hr.; horse labor, 0.3 hr.; overhead and other 
costs, $0.385. 

While the gross cost of producing milk is shown to be considerably 
higher in winter than in summer, the figures obtained in this investiga-. 
tion show that the net cost of producing 100 lb. of milk from November 
to April was only 1.8 per cent higher than the cost from May to October, 
inclusive, and that the total cost varied only slightly from month to 
month within each of these seasons. This small difference between net 
winter cost and net summer cost was found to be largely due to the 
greater credit allowed for manure during the winter season. 

The price received for the milk, however, fluctuated sharply from 
month to month. 

Further details on requirements for milk production, including such 
factors as cost of keeping a cow for one year, cost of keeping a bull, pro- 
portion of work performed by each class of labor, percentage relation 
of various factors in the cost of production, etc., are presented." 

Illinois Milk Production Studies: 1914-16.—Data collected by de- 
tailed cost accounting based on 18 farms producing wholesale market 
milk, for the years 1914-15, 1915-16, cover 407 cows, 19 bulls, and 234 
young stock. The findings!” show the average cost of producing 100 lb. 
of milk to be $1.71 for the year, $2.00 for the 6 winter months, and $1.30 
for the 6 summer months. The monthly variatton ranged from 94¢ to 
2.14¢. The study emphasizes the importance of ample pasture and 
suggests a fluctuating price for the year adjusted to farmers’ costs of 
production. ; 

Given in terms of quantity it was found that the cow cost of ‘100 lb. 
of milk produced amounted to: 
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AVERAGE FOR YEAR 


IM Evi lot DAS SP erred GOO oO GOO OID SO DRI d Oror inca 2.29 hr. 
Feed 
CTA EE ee eer een ere crate AN elabe eta nisl ape aes s 32.4 lb 
ISEAY, o cade Ove deere Oas Gee ae GOR RD OUU acon. 9 amino 36.5 Ib 
RA HEAR A), o oll SECS CWS SUSE AS Ole Cee he eIom aac 25.9 Ib 
Sila come aeratal, Ares © Arete idiat tle cia blavehkaetpss 154.0 lb 
Percentage that feed and labor form of net cost ............ 77.8 per cent. 


Reference to Outline for Conducting Cost of Milk Production Studies. 
A set of carefully prepared forms with directions for use in determining 
the farm cost of producing milk can be found in a publication of Cornell 
University, entitled “Calculating the Cost of Milk Production.”"4* The 
publication discusses charges or costs segregated into feed, concentrates, 
succulents, dry forage, pasture; bedding; labor—man and horse; use of 
buildings; use of equipment; depreciation of cows; interest; bull service; 
miscellaneous charges, with methods of determining. Credits or returns 
involve milk and its products used and sold, calves, hides, manure, and 
miscellaneous returns. Details of analyzing the records and certain 
tables of data complete a presentation fo value indetermining or checking 
up figures and methods having to do with costs of milk production. 


Miscellaneous Costs 


Costs of Clearing Land: Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin: Reported 
1914.—With labor at $1.75 to $2.00 the cost of clearing land originally 
forested in the Lake States of Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, 
ranged from $5.99 to $86.00 per acre, although mostly about $25.00 per 
acre, the cost being influenced by the number and variety of the stumps, 
the soil, the method used, and the efficiency of the men and equipment. 
The cost per stump ranged from 25 to 86¢ although usually running 
from 35¢ to 70¢.1!9 

Cost of Tile Drainage: Ohio: 1910-11.—An Ohio circular’®® gives 
an idea of the cost of tile draining. Rates are here omitted where quan- 
tities are given. Figures are averaged for the 3 years reported. 


TasLE 205.—Costs or Tire DrainaAGe—OuIo 














Per rod Seago a ean Money figures 
etarilinl os tllenwpareey re eu-hs ary-teiasateeela 0.05 Opt 0.019 
Trenching and laying tile by hand. 1.5 0.376 
Bullimendit ches er \csctn clei 0.12 0.12 0.030 
Other equipment costs............ 0.004: 
@ostrotatilewsess tear. pea: els = 0.217 
Ovethead chargesyne. esr ve. 0.023 
Surveying and plotting drains..... 0.016 


0.685 


ND 
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Labor Requirements in Connection With Live Stock.—Studies 
conducted in different facts of the country give findings as shown in the 
next table concerning man and horse labor necessary to care of live stock: 


TaBLE 206.—LABoR REQUIREMENTS IN CONNECTION WITH LivE StrocKx 


Kind of stock 


Labor requirements annually 








Man-days Horse-days 
Donllion wor jacks iatits tinge cares oa eee 15.0 1.0 
Brood mare orjennetzs at aa eee ee 5.0 0.2 
DDaITY ICO Wisc Seek cet ae nee. Le ee oor Oe 10 2.0 
Cattle, colts, horses, or mules running loose— 

CAC Ager eae oh cist Oe Cel eke ee eee 2.0 0.1 
Eiwes==each s,1.. Voisin eel. ee ene 0.5 0.03 
Brood sows, pigs to weaning, per litter........ 3.0 0.5 
SOAs meal Ay, c ed. eee cy eA nes eae eee 0.5 Ord 











Labor Requirements of Dairy Cows.—A number of studies have been 
conducted to note the amount of labor required annually in caring for 


dairy cows. 


Missouri!" found the annual labor per cow for dairies in the vicinity. 


of St. Louis to amount to: 











iMilkin'g and ‘feeding gee. e eta eee 





JS Ryovelliveteancowll cee Wate pak meee US fa hia te 
Hangin pomiillkes Soe eee ee Peeyk tere Ree ee 
Miscellan cousiidainy work... aon ees 





St. Louis 
Man-hours Horse-hours 
97 
17 12 
32 45 
20 40 
166 97 








Minnesota!’ found hours of man and horse labor to be annually per 








cow: 

Locality Man-hours Horse-hours 
Nortlifield: «ay ha) Meith Gee g en ae 145 40 
Halstad eee re Scene Wet ee, Tease ae 160 17 
GOK... Gh as iG ilo ee ee ee ee ee 132 34 














The United States Department of Agriculture studying four farms®> 
‘determined the annual labor requirements per cow to average over a 


period of 6 years: 
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Locality Man-hours Horse-hours 
WWisCOn SIN rete hit ee: seinen ae uae Saas 214 33 
IMGT ENDS 1 03s ee cake es ome SRO RNS Be a 230 32 
Henn sy Val aes eke eas eases eircray-a- 20s 3a 170 21 
INOnt he Carolina ates out secestte sitet ee bare. «sacle 262 55 











Labor Requirements of Work Horses.—WMissouri' found the labor 
requirements to care for a work horse annually to be: 








Year Man-hours Horse-hours 
1912-13 lo 6.3 
1914 - 81.7 12.4 
1915 79.5 4.1 
PAC OTAGO a ct egcevaititate sits 78.4 7.6 


Labor Requirements of Work Horses, Illinois, Ohio and New York: 1909. 
The United States Department of Agriculture'?? in a study of costs of 
keeping farm horses determined the annual labor requirements to be for 
selected Illinois, Ohio and New York farms per horse: 








Locality Man-hours Horse-hours 
OLS ee eee A hed heen A oie ot yn to 85.2 1}. 1 
(YOO: oc arcitee Ge Ree Ace eee Cacia Rca see Caen eran 164.6 8.2 
None MOE es elo non CAR RESIDES OC aoe oe 127.3 8.5 








A study of the 316 horses on these 27 farms resulted in an itemized 
summary of average annual costs and credits per horse as follows: 


Taste 207.—Cost or Krerprnc Work Horses—Izuiyors, On10 AND New York 
(gross costs) 























Illinois : New York 
(154 horses) pa erees) (90 horses) 
Item 
Cost | Per cent Cost | Per cent| Cost |Per cent 

Feed and bedding*....... $ 68.75 65.0 |$ 76.86 58.8 |$ 91.25 Silene 
Top Ovehies 8 Gian enero ohaee eee eee 13.99 ist 92 27.48 Pl AD) 22.09 1o},033 
MG ELest ete at ee o 7.90 7.4 8.66 6.6 9.438 5.9 
SS bev lity eee. acme gets ciel ss 4.95 4 Anal 7.18 ONO 12.98 8.1 
Use of equipment......... 3.82 Bake 5.00 3.8 5.85 Bo 0 
Sloe o perenne. ects 0.86 0.8 9) BY5) 158 4.56 2.9 
Depreciation............. 3.46 3.3 Soars sie 11.56 (hey 
Net loss on colts......... 0.04 iar 1.24 tO 
Miscellaneous...... OH 4172 PO) 1.90 il 5) 2.09 hee} 

NO Gave Meee ete Sener sea tis $105.89 | 100.0 |$130.67 | 100.0 |$159.81 | 100.0 

















wo ee ee 

*The item of bedding is included with feed, because on many farms straw was used 
as a feed and as bedding, and owing to the fact that refuse from the managers was 
used for bedding, it was contrary to actual practice to attempt to make bedding a 
separate item. 
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CREDITS 
Manure ya. cis come ent i aCe $5.24 $ 8.20 $13.36 
Horse appreciation............... 2.10 
Colt. protihac Senet cuechh eae eee 1.43 
LOCH My eeereee ntsc s Stites neater $5.24 $10.30 $14.79 
Net Cost 
Cost of keeping, less credits....... $100.65 $120.37 $145.02 








—_———— ——- Ok. 0 ———— 


The feed factor in costs of keeping work horses was divided into three - 
classes, namely grain, roughage, and pasture. By states, these amounted 
to, in this study :!22 


TaBLE 208.—TueE Freep Factor in Costs or Krerprng Work Horses—ILuIno!s, 
Onto AND New Yorx«k 





Illinois , New York 
(15 horses) Ohio (72 horses) (90 horses) 





Kind of feed 
Average Average | Average | Average | Average | Average 


quantity) cost per | quantity] cost per | quantity] per 
per horse) horse |per horse! horse /per horse] horse 





Grain, pounds....... 4,500 | $44.93 | 3,347 | $40.71 | 2,691 $38.55 











Roughage (1), pounds.....| 4,224 16.13 | 6,660 32.65 | 9,513 51.20 
Pasturesdaivein we mieeier 148 7.69 68 3.50 34 1.50 
Ota) Serer tra sven cre ry $68.75 $76.86 $91.25 




















a ee 


Labor costs amounted to: 











Man labor Horse labor 
Total cost 
Cost per tiuaiat Seis Cost per | Total cost 
hour, cents Dead Ost hour, cents 
DUONG dette en gnesis saa 15.0 $12.74 13.0 $1.25 $13.99 
OMG cas 0 anes ®. Got See 16.0 26.34 13.9 1.14 27.48 
Newey Grice ce ee 16.4 20.88 14.2 Tot 22.09 

















ee ee ee hl Pa es a 

The greatest item of cost in keeping a farm work horse is feed. 
The farmer who gets the maximum of work out of his horses, and 
at the same time has a low feed cost, is reasonably sure of obtaining horse 
labor at a low cost per hour. An illustration of this fact is brought out 
in the next table. 
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TABLE 209.—RELATION OF WORK Done TO THE ToTAL FEED Cost or Work Horses 
(27 farms, 316 horses) 




































































Illinois (154 horses Ohio (72 horses aver- New York (90 horses 
average hours worked | age hours worked 867) average hours worked 
1,053) 1,020) 
Aver | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- | Aver- 
age age age age age age age age age 
hours feed feed hours feed feed hours feed feed 
worked | cost cost | worked! cost cost worked! cost cost 
per per per per per per per per per 
horse | horse hour horse | horse hour horse | horse hour 
Above the average...... 1,200 |$75. 20 /$0.063 | 1,055 |$89.00 |$0.084 | 1,172 |$97.30 |$0.084 
Below the average...... 880 | 67.30 | 0.077 723 | 67.30 | 0.093 863 | 85.00 | 0.098 
IEYUMSLeNCELyaaele nie ss = « 320 |$ 7.90 |$0.014 332 |$21.70 |$0.009 309 |$12.30 |$0.014 
The cost per hour in these States was found to be: 
Taste 210.—Cost or Horst Lasor PER Hour 
Average hours worked | Average 
Average eae 
State net cost P 
Per year Ren, Week Per Sunday) per horse oe 
MA day v1 P worked 
| | 
Illinois (154 horses)..... 1,053 3.30 0.40 $100.65 9.56 
Ohio (72 horses)........ 866 2 1D) 0.46 120.37 13.90 
New York (90 horses)...} 1,020 3.24 0.13 145.02 14.22 














Cost of Work Horses, Missouri: 1912-15.—A Missouri study?! cover- 
ing a total of 320 work horses on 59 farms studied during the years 1912- 
15 inclusive resulted in these findings: 


AVERAGE ANNUAL Cost or Krrp or A Farm Work HorsE BASED ON THE 
Four-YEAR Prriop, 1912—13-14-15 





Total cost per 





Labor cost per | Feed cost per | Miscellaneous | head (not in- 
Number h 
hea head head cost per head | cluding depre- 
ciation) 
320 $11.03 $65.65 $14.54 $ 91.22 


12.1 per cent 





72.0 per cent 





15.9 per cent 








100.0 per cent 
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Classification of miscellaneous costs in caring for a work horse was: 


Per Cent 

Building, charge. 2s :0eeint. Aeeeyee . «eee ae 28.1 
Interest: ondnvestment/% Aine). eee eee ee 49.3 
DARKER. J, cacti odnnce & geeee ohivede tact aoe or 4.2 
Veterinary: expertrwsy ni renets ere eee eee 3.2 
BOGIES 4 cn: eagag: or due wo Wasaasaaie Mica ee eee ee 4.6 
Equipment.charge; 4.ctas «.: stag frente. 2 eee. eee 1.4 
Invidentals:..:, alae cd eee ule ee a ee ee 9.2 

CORE a case oe sana hie Baa alee Puce. ct Sak eae eee 100.0 


Depreciation was not included in this study for the stated reason that 
this factor vary greatly. 

This study showed average annual amount of labor per horse to be 
for 1912-13, 1,165 hr.; 1914, 1,164 hr., and 1915, 1,127 hr. The conclu- 
sion is drawn that from the viewpoint of economy in managing horse 
labor, experience on the farms studied, seems to warrant keeping sufficient 
work stock on a general farm of this region so that each horse will not 
have more than an average of 1,400 or 1,500 hr. of work, but it will not 
warrant a large enough supply to make the average amount of labor per 
horse less than 800 hr. 

Costs of Work Horses, Minnesota: 1904.—Parker and Cooper, study- 
ing the cost of producing Minnesota farm products, reported the cost of 
keeping work horses for the years 1904-1907. Their group findings are 
condensed in the table immediately below: 


TABLE 211.—Averace ANNUAL Cost or MAINTAINING A Farm Worx Horse 
(MINNESOTA) 


—$—$<$<$—$<—<<——— ne eee 








, Average | Per cent of 
Item Range in money money each to 

Conte costs entire cost 
Interest on investment................. $ 3.24 6.74 $ 5.12 6.1 
Depreciation? ...0.:. ..<Aeeede sane 0.98-15.48 6.10 (2 

lear eset rt orcs arene as 0.32- 3.64 1.70 2 

DSO ck Mie Dk a ee oe eee 37.69-75.03 54.84 65.3 
BROGUIE Gi codices aes eee eee ee 0.10— 1.55 0.68 0.8 
Eebory mee ae 2.5. PRN FEES, ee, ee eee 9.65-22.73 15.20 18.1 
Miscellaneous expenses................. 0.18- 1.64 0.50 -0-:-6- 
Totals ent a ive coke tet eae . $84.14 _ 100.0 














EEO 
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Costs of Work Horses, New York: 1912 and 1913.—Investigators 1"* find 
the cost of keeping a horse unit one year to be: 


TaBLE 212.—Costs or Work Horses—New York, 1912 anp 1913 
(73.8 horse units in 1912, 189.8 horse units in 1913) 
































1912 1913 
Item 
Average | Per cent Average | Per cent 
cost per of total cost per of total 
horse unit cost horse unit cost 
Forage and bedding............... $42.96 27 ~+'|| +$40.90 28 
GBT wide 5 i ROR Re eee tare cad Hel 3 G2 36 46.39 32 
MOGI DO MASE ites. delta. Me icteche tot 4.24 3 | 4.87 3 
Veterinary and medicine........... 2.00 I 0.69 1 
Vie A DO Lapses teem sas lees ee 23059 15 22.97 16 
[EG junyeioavera neal ED soya ae ciao Bo Bere 0.82 1 0.67 1 
LSE OR Jonanille hiay-as ion phe oteape ne ceciote ae ea Dawe 3 5.92 4 
Win ERESI ee otaceteloORe ene ARO AGS ee eR SEG 5 7.82 5 
Miscellan COUSt ase) cen fete crass e 0.38 2.63 2 
Wepreciatlomeancc se Se aecke 4 cee e. 14.03 9 12.10 8 
MoplCcOstaee ners feet) LOO. 22 $144.96 
Vea TU IGG Seep Tasers side cca eazy hetes es 12.34 12.63 
Miscellaneous receipts............. 0.28 3.33 
Total manure and miscellaneous..| $12.62 $ 15.96 
NE LIC OST Une peter os BE A.c Smee bis $147.60 $129.00 

















Costs of Work Horses, Texas: 1914.—In Ellis County, Texas, the average 
annual cost of keeping work stock per head was found to be $101.37.° 
This cost was made up of feed, 82.2 per cent; interest, 10.6 per cent (at 
8 per cent on an average valuation of $135 per head) ; depreciation, 6 per 
cent; shoeing, 1 per cent and veterinary cost 2 per cent. No labor in 
caring for stock is included. 

Cost of Work Horses, Colorado: 1910-13.—Colorado reports!*4 the 
cost of maintaining horse labor averaged for the years 1910-18. 

The costs were subdivided, showing the interest and depreciation on 
harness and on the barn in which the horses were quartered; the man labor 
performed for or on the horses; the horse labor for horses; hay, grain 
straw, grinding feed; chores; miscellaneous barn supplies; interest 
and depreciation on the horses themselves. Where the progeny increased 
in value this increase was deducted from the total of the itemized costs. 
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Taste 213.—Costs or Horse Lasor—Cotorapo, 1910-13 
































1910 1911 1912 1913 
Item aye 
Cost Cost | Cost Cost averse 
Interest and depreciation on 
hATNeSS. ycerees eee ec $ 79.02) $ 51.78) $ 69.04$ 58.76 $ 64.65 
Interest and depreciation on 
INVES OLN Sos Guatntat 6 oO os 400.00} 400.00) 400.00) 400.00 400.00 
Mant aborsstee etree 97.60 SZ 90.80} 126.60 99.28 
Honseaborn enone rarer 23.40 17.60 30.28 38.11 27.35 
1s Oy ois Sa OR OG fc ABO ¢ 734.84] 825.57; 620.04 688.08) 717.13 
Graiigee van. iecitte ne see oe 808.90] 1,108.70; 803.87) 916.59) 909.51 
SCRA Wit ciate ere eae (Ale Pal 62.26 84.14 93.50 Thee’ 
Grinding sees Aa es atk: 0.50 2.65 5.48 2.86 
(HOLES er arta as ee sete oad neem 106.85} 127.94, 150.50 75.10) 115.10 
Suappliesy; wf rai t dos oid orweck 326.55} 108.55} 202.90; 300.45) 234.61 
Interest and depreciation on 
WOTSeS jack ateeiees erraeee 446.00| 446.00! 382.00, 386.00) 415.00 
Total cost per year......... $3 ,094. 87|$3 , 233. 16 $2,839. 00/$3 ,083.19 $3 , 063.27 
ee es a ae 
Less value of progeny increase......--..--- +2 ee eee eter rete 368.00 
Net cost per yeat. 0 die. neh heQe oo hed eRe es pe ee ee $2 695.27 
Average number horse-hours.......-..- +++ +s00e2seeteeeeeeee 30 ,258 
Cost per horse-hour, .....-. 5-0 scene eee c eect tere rere tees $0.088 


Machinery Costs. Machinery Costs, Ohio: 1909.—Studies in 1909 
of 21 Ohio farms resulted in determination of machinery costs per acre 
and per year, as tabulated below:”* 
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TasBLE 214.—Cosr per AcRE AND PER YEAR oF MAcHINERY ON OnIo FARMS 



































Depreciation : Total | Acres 
Years Repairs | Inter- 
: : : ee cost | worked 
Kind of machine in per jest per 
use es aah year year ee oe 
year | cent year year 
Bvalkame plows... eee. aes 9.6 |$0.69 | 5.1 $0.71 |$0.53 |$1.93 Pathen| 
Riding or gang plow........ 5.6; 2.54 5.4 OR0Gs/e2201e eo=25 28.8 
EParrOw Spike sys pe os 5a. Seon LO SOS amon. 0.29 | 0.50 | 1.47 19.2 
Harrow, SPIMg...........- QEOUPLE03S >i 62.0 0.21 | 0.64 | 1.89 | 38.8 
BIATTOW CISCa yaa boc noes O48 |) PA) BGO DeaG | bs Ose ||. PG 60.4 
URUIIG  S aig. 2a done Oks 3.3 0.03 | 0.93 | 1.71 84.2 
Planker or drag....... GromimGna4 8.0 OPTI O235 45.4 
BWC Clee nae es a ne a0sine 4% Yo |) O70) G5 0.41 | 1.11 34.4 
Manure spreader........... 3.2] 9.380} 8.3 Osa Om ane 
Momeplaniter....5.05..0.5% WAS || BO |) Cee 0.47 | 1.40 | 4.07 50.1 
Cultivator, L-horse......0. ty || OP Gk OROT AOL ON One iA 
Cultivator, 2- or 3-horse....| 7.9 | 1.57 | 6.3 0.34 | 0.95 | 2.86 | 69.7 
‘Cho yaiay 1OSUNG RES eae ora xeon Genes 6.3 | 8.48 8.0 1.60 | 4.14 |14.26 38.5 
BOrnEsnoOckersya. jae! oo AB OM L227 O92 LOR 7 0:79 | 5.07 |18.78 | 22.3 
Breaine binder nas Ys) acts: SON 8.13 FO LO) | ea os 354 51:1 
Berean Tull Aas thas ee. SaMel2esk 4.7 0.33 | 2.44 | 5.58 43.0 
pinnae? aaa ee eee oe 9.3 | 0.76 il 0.88 | 1.64 
BEN LO BC Cl rat ecenen er snartaveecorar'ten. 7.9 | 3.47 6.0 0.65 | 2.89 | 7.01 28.3 
Mowing machine...........| 7.8 | 2.56 By Al Ono Sm LaGomimorela: 49.1 
VDE EDR RG ee eae eee SHOn pee! 5.8 ORZOm ROM o alee. 12 38.8 
PAeVaLe Clam ccan me.) PO AO SOS On O0R Ie sOM roa 7onimeagao 
RAE OMMerr ala ic ee ee 11.5 | 3.00 4.8 120%) 2asou Oro 
Morn shredder. ..c.-..0:-.. 3.0 |438.17 | 9.1 OF98) 212 56865 
finsilage cutter...........- Ge) |) oe 9 Wt Opa An 2 Wes c 
Porm sheller: j..) 80h. snes 11.5 | 0.38 | 3.9 | 0.04 | 0.39 | 0.81 





Machinery Costs, New York: 1912-13.—Important special machinery 
costs were found to be for New York’! for horse implements, including 


harnesses and small tools 


. 


Taste 215.—Macuinery Costs—Nerw York, 1912-13 











Investment | Invest- Per cent of Cost Cost 
Num- i A ; 
Year pea in equip- |ment per) Annual | average in- per per 
1912 i ment per crop cost vestment in| crop horse- 
farms 
farm acre annual cost acre hour 
1912 13 $981.46 $9.80 |$249.62 25.4 $2.49 |$0.0503 
1913 Sill 922.93 8.28 2756 29.4 2.44 0.0513 


























——_—_—_—————— 
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The annual cost was distributed over: 
Taste 216.—Derrarts or Macuinery Costs—New York, 1912-13 


1 


912 1913 








Depreciation 
Cash repairs 


Orla 


Use of buildings 


Interest 


Man labor... 


Horse labor 


Miscellaneous 





Per cent of total 


Per cent of total 








cost cost 
39 45 
16 14 
1 i 
12 13 
19 17 
8 7 
2 1 
3 2. 


ee ee ee 


Machinery Costs, New York: 1916.—Machinery costs in western New 
York were investigated by Mowry and reported in a Department of 
Agriculture bulletin.!2° The items of depreciation and repairs are here 
reduced to percentages, since costs are variable. Interest is omitted. 


TABLE 217.—Macutnery Costs—Nrew Yorx—1916 














Life of Average annual 
: ‘Acres covered| percentage of 
Average | implement first cost for 
days 
Implement ee 5 | 
ays | 
ak of | Years Per | Total Depre- Repairs 
work year clation 
IW silk Gp low racy essen eae 19.2 224 11 Fal 32.99) 384.9) S26 20.4 
Sulkkyeplowewee sancecicir ces 14.7 119 8.1 | 30.9 | 250.2) 12.4} 37.0 
Spring-tooth harrow........ 6.6 73 11.0 71D 7822 1 GR a oO Re 
Spike-tooth harrow......... oa 43 14.0 | 48.3.) B76.2) 0427 3.4% 
Disesharrowsrecanseret ore 4.2 54 180051035.2 10457060 1.4 
uanclerollereeaa. 2 tne 4.7 75 16.0 | 65.9 |1054.4| 6.6 2.0 
Grain idl Wat soe ee 4.6 76 16.4 | 46.3 | 759.3) 6.0 1.4 
Corn planter, l-row.......- 0.9 10 11.27 |ge4 da WeASLOT 82 6.0 
Corn planter, 2-row........ 0.8 9 1150 |) Sez OS on 4.1 
GultnvauOtenl=nO Wate creme ie 4.1 58 14.0 | 16.9 | 236.6] 6.8 5.0 
Cultivator. 2-rOws son-saoe. 5.6 70 | 12.5 | 39.3 | 491.3) 7.9 Boul 
Cabbage transplanter....... 3.4 43 12.8 | 12.5 | 160.0} 6.38 2.5 
IMG Wel ft a eee Sil 46 14.8 | 28.0 | 414.4, 5.6 4.2 
‘Hay crakereroer cess i 2.6 Shi 14.5 | 43.0 | 623.5) 4.3 ies) 
Elsiy ted deraeereercirs rte. io 21 14.0 | 21.6 | 302.4] 6.5 aa 
Bean harvester perenne 203 29 1IE9 | Erm 21S. Ome ss 4.1 
Grain binderse.-seceaese 3.4 53 15.4 | 35.2 | 542.1) 7.0 1.4 
Gorm binder eee Sau 40 10.8 | 21.1 | .227.9| 8.4 1.79 
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Cost of Machinery, Texas: 1914.—In Ellis County, Texas, depreciation 
of machinery was found to be at the rate of 14 per cent.® 
Cost of Machinery, Colorado: 1910-13.—In Colorado machine costs 
during 1910-1913 averaged in cost per acre of use :124 
TaBLE 218.—Macninery Costs—Cotorapo 











Annual use, acres Cost per acre 
Blows andceveners.::4 02). 0. os fone 105 $0.40 
EUS, an CE. ae ae eae 120 0.18 
CER i 1? 0.02 
DBE tod eae bS SS Oe ee ee 31 0.26 
| CICS year ail a, Gg a 156 Oy, LZ 
Beep ouswmerese th Fa oat be te 258 0.01 
CTR ye or 64 2520 
UNLENEC, (3, hr i cae 85 0.96 
OK Se i ae es 155 Oe ly 
SSO Se A ia ee ee a 12 0.07 








Machinery Costs, Minnesota: 1902-7.—Based on cash values of the 
time (1902-1907), Parker and Cooper found the acreage cost of Minne- 
sota machinery when made up of depreciation, and repairs, and interest 
on the average annual investment, divided by a’ figure of the amount 
of use, to be: 

TABLE 219.—Macninery Costs—MInnesora 














Machinery Average 
Grain machinery: 
— BSG EERE Ano a $0.181 
LEVEE OES 4 00. cache ds ht ea ney a ee OR zal 
IDciliamsccdcrs a ete Se. Se ROS 0.075 
aiinin ormlaky: aap joc bene oe rete S| 0.010 
CRORE ATS aie 1 inset evs oka. « Feed Dshecia ots 0.011 
Wagons, sleds, and racks..............+-.. 0.034 
Corn machinery: 
IBIBO S AS) sc Sea tee ag Ne a a 0.826 
LVS SUIN GL an kG er 0.087 
OULU EUGnCse ” cud ae ts Semen Sie aa am 0.155 
Wagons, sleds, and racks...¢.¢ 06:50 aeven 0.158 
Hay machinery: 
NON RE el csr, eae Oh te i re 0.206 
HEU 0 0 MORIA Ste Rae Gia 0.085 
DECC Oraas commentaire Siu Sows on Uy 0.113 
onders werent) wip iter ols ee. Lule ORLSi 
UOC Ns (GIG wht we ecb od aos 5 6 oS 0.120 
Wagons, sleds, and racks.................. 0.059 
All crop machinery: 
EG Seer e ite eet ete NY 0.087 
TOE et ee 0.017 
VOT Ste os SNe Ree Oe 0.089 
TRL CAG TT ply de 0.335 
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U. S. Hauling Costs: 1905-6.—Hauling costs vary with distance, | 
commodity, size of load, size of team, time consumed in loading and | 
unloading. Certain data!2® are available indicating something of the } 
various factors. Details for various states may be consulted in the- 
original source, as only summaries of selected items are extracted. 


Taste 220.—Havutina Costs In UnitTep Sratres—1905—06 





Product 


Miles to ship- 


Days for round 


Average size of — 








ping point trip load 
JM OYOVLES! cc Oe MRR ce ee oe a Oe 9.6 0.9 2,300 
Barley 8.8 0.7 3,970 
IBearisaarine sch ae etic eisai 9.0 0.8 3,172 
CORNET Re. lic HERES ear Ae 7.4 0.6 2,696 
(SOTRONEMEA Eel oes ote aie ee 11.8 TAO 1,702 
Fruit (other than apples)......... 11.6 lies! 2,181 
SERS Pathe MMS PRA ELAN HR OEAD tee 8.3 ORs 2,786 
Hogs lives 22. sar te oe a ane 7.9 eve 1,941 
ORESSR ate OR As See? he te ee Foe 0.6 Phe T(E 
ROTHIOES YA. 6 Cae en a aon ane 8.2 On 2,679 
Ricttee, Rates a es fino 0.8 2,407 
MOWRCCO:../ sbiat secession Bs 9.8 0.8 2,248 
Vegetable (other than potatoes)... 98 0.8 1,852 
VADER as ott ees. eR Se JERE 9.4 0.8 Sees 
VO Oke Sc ers, Se ne ee tee eee 39.8 5.6 4,869 














CHAPTER XX 
MARKETING METHODS 


Marketing is the goal of production. Farm management is therefore 
concerned not only with the production of crops, stock, or stock products, 
but with their disposal when ready to market. In the proper selling of 
farm products rests much of the profit-getting ability of the producer. 
A knowledge of marketing is therefore essential. The field is so broad, 
however, that most men who are concerned with both production and 
selling tend to concentrate on certain phases of marketing rather than to 
attempt an intimate knowledge of the entire field. Some of the funda- 
mentals are not particularly difficult to understand; some of the complex 
relations where various channels of distribution and many consumers 
are involved require concentrated, intensive, and prolonged study. 
If to the acquisition of the necessary information concerning marketing 
methods is added a well developed ability to direct selling in ways that will 
help the farm business, the resulting combination goes far to insure 
successful returns. 

In the limited space here available for marketing discussion, atten- 
tion will be drawn to the simpler elements affecting the farm manager 
in his efforts to make his activities profitable. One’s interest, coupled 
with opportunity, should impel far deeper investigation and the acquisi- 
tion of marketing knowledge whenever experience shows the need of 
keener individual understanding concerning the best disposal of farm 
products. Earnest inquiry into market methods and conditions soon 
leads the investigator to realize—and with appreciation—that marketing 
vitally affects consumer as well as producer. Markets are found to be 
influenced of course by world-wide conditions, but also even by quite 
minor factors affecting supply and demand. A strike of feather pluckers 
may cause a drop in prices to poultry producers. A local weather con- 

‘dition may lessen a demand, as when a spell of cold causes watermelon 
‘sales to slacken. 

Any local condition—e.g., transportation difficulties, lack of competi- 
tion among buyers, etc.—may have no far reaching effect, yet may spoil a 
‘season for individual farmers. 

_ The several phases of marketing here discussed do not by any means 

exhaust the field. They serve merely to introduce the field of marketing 

as it affects farm managers, and to suggest the need of additional 
469 
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individual study. The old adage that ‘‘he who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before is a public benefactor” gives way under the 
application of business principles to farming to the idea that he who 
makes two blades grow when there is a market only for one, or at a cost 
for the two that leaves no profit, hurts not only himself but the entire — 
farming business. 

Imports and Exports as Guides to Conditions.—The import and export 
trade of the United States indicates broadly the status of the farming 
industry. But deductions from such figures are not valuable for local 
conditions. For instance, it may be cheaper for the Pacific Coast to buy 
Australian products shipped over-seas than New England goods shipped 
by rail; and conversely for the same instance it may pay New England 
farmers to ship to Europe over-seas rather than to meet the high freight 
rates to the Pacific seaboard or even to less distant interior points. 

In general, deductions worth while can be drawn only when the differ- 
ence between the amount of any product brought in and that sent out 
is rather large. Gauged over a period of years, it is evident that, if the 
exports maintain a high figure, we are producing more than we need; 
conversely, if the imports are great, we are bringing in more than we are 
producing. 

Since a country exports when there is a big home crop or over-pro- 
duction, and imports when there is a scanty crop or under-production, 
figures of imports and exports are of considerable interest. 

Let us take, as enlightening, the imports and exports of certain goods 
for the years 1917-18-19—ending June 30, 1919, although in this instance 
the influences of war conditions are to berecognized. Theswing of exports 
and imports is so changeable, that new data accumulate rapidly and 
compel the alteration of previous deductions.!27 

Fruit.—An increasing export, offset by some imports. Average im- 
ports $25,000,000, average exports $33,000,000. It is noteworthy that 
the United States annually imports products capable of being raised in 
her own borders, like almonds, walnuts, lemons, grapes, olives, figs, 
oranges, and even raisins, up to the value of $16,500,000. Walnuts and 
almonds make up $11,000,000 of the total; figs nearly $1,000,000; lemons 
$2,000,000; olives $1,500,000. 

Butter.—Butter exports and imports fluctuate greatly. Averaging 
the years 1917-1919, the exports exceeded imports by nearly $9,000,000 
annually. 

Milk.—Principally condensed milk, exports exceeded imports by 
average of $70,000,000 annually. 

Cheese.—Imports exceeded exports, $7,000,000. 

Cereals—Corn, oats, and wheat fluctuate greatly based on home 
production; average perigee 1917-1919: imports $43,000,000; exports, 
$400 ,000,000. 
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Sheep.—Tendency to stability in imports and increase in export 
trade. 

Hogs (live).—No importations of importance ($400,000) while exports 
amounted only to $700,000. Mostly breeding animals imported. 

Hogs (packing house product).—A yearly average export of $500,- 
000,000. No imports to speak of—less than $1,000,000. 

Eggs.—Exports exceed imports—by 22,000,000 dozen annually 
(1917-19). 

The Effect Upon Exports of World War Conditions.—The effect of 
war conditions upon foreign markets is indicated in the following: 


TasLE 221.—Unirep Srarres Exports CompARED For 1912-14 anp 1917-19 











Increase in exports, average 
Exports of 

1912-14 1917-19 
rug dresheandidtied)e....2. sae. os an $ 28,000,000 $ 35,000,000 
Dy ALEVepLOCUCtSS Neste hee eee 3,000,000 86 , 000 , 000 
Cramand Crain productses..c2o.se+ +s ea: 166 ,000 , 000 718 ,000 ,000 
packine house) products.....---..... «es 160 ,000 ,000 676 ,000 , 000 
Milen(veretableymess acct cet tee see: 22 ,000 ,000 55 ,000 , 000 
Ricerancderice: products: 6% .se- sss. sch 1,000 ,000 13 ,000 ,000 
Vegetable (fresh and dried).............. 7,000,000 22 ,000 ,000 











Effect of Exports Upon Prices.—In a discussion of the fluctuation in 
exports of food, the federal Bureau of Markets states :!#3 


“A downward trend of American export trade in foodstuffs and an upward trend 
in domestic consumption marked the decade from 1900 to 1909. This trend was 
pointed out by economists as indicating that the United States would become less 
self-supporting as the increase in population outstripped the production of the 
principal foodstuffs; in other words, that this country would be an importer of food 
rather than an exporter. 

“A halt to this downward tendency was brought about by the abnormal demands 
of war, though an upward trend in the exports of breadstuffs began in the 5-year 
immediate prewar period. During the war the export trade in some cases reached 
new high points. The exportation of foodstuffs is still being made in large quantities. 
Producers are now asking the questions, does the trade which developed during the 
war indicate a new era in American foreign agricultural trade? Or is the condition 
merely temporary—simply a halting of the downward tide evident before the war? 

“During the decade from 1900 to 1909 the exports of breadstuffs, meats, and 
dairy products showed a general downward trend. Exports of the principal bread- 
stuffs declined steadily from a high of 25,800,000,000 lb. during the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1900, to 8,600,000,000 Ib. in 1905. With a large carryover from the bumper 
crops of the preceding year, shipments to foreign countries in 1906 nearly doubled 
those of 1905. During the subsequent three years the exports continued the down- 

ward tendency. During this period, wheat formed about half the trade in 1900 

and 1901. With the exception of 1905 and 1906 wheat formed the greater part 
of the export of breadstuffs. 
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“Both meat and dairy products showed a similar trend, downward from 1900 to 
1905, followed by a sharp rise in 1906, and another steady decline to 1909. 

“The 5-year immediate pre-war period 1910-14 shows a decided change in the 
foreign trade in breadstuffs. Wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, and their products 
were exported in increasingly large quantities, a reaction that can not be attributed - 
to war demands. This is generally explained as due to the increased industrial- 
ization of Europe, and her increasing dependence on the Americans for agricultural 
products. : 

“The outstanding feature during this immediate pre-war period is the steady 
advance in the exports of breadstuffs, although no new high levels were reached. 
In the last 2 years of this period, 1913 and 1914, wheat exports amounted to nearly 
20 per cent of our total production. 

During the war an enormous export trade in foodstuffs was built up. The average 
yearly exports of principal foodstuffs from the United States during the 5 years 1915 
to 1919 were approximately double the average for the pre-war period 1909-14. 

“The exports of breadstuffs rose steadily, reaching in 1915 the high point of 
24,981,000,000 Ib., or approximately as great an amount as was exported during the 
best pre-war years 1900 and 1901. The submarine menace and low wheat yields in 
1916 and 1917 caused a sudden decline to 21,712,000,000 and 18,823,000,000 Ib., 
respectively. The upward trend came again in 1918 and continued through 1919. 

“The first indications of a return to normal conditions have been noticed during 
the first half of 1920. The trend has not yet set in: only the first glimmerings are 
visible. Among these factors are: 

1. Definite efforts of foreign Governments to stimulate home production and to 
limit imports. : 

2. Inability of foreign nations to finance the purchase of foodstuffs. 

3. Imports of foodstuffs from foreign countries. 

4. Recovery of agriculture in foreign countries. 

“Under the first two heads may be noted the action of the British ministry of food 
in holding cold-storage meats at high prices. The Board of Trade expected that the — 
normal consumption of meat would be reached in spite of the high prices. Never- 
theless, the action had the effect of reducing the consumption and stimulating home 
production. Efforts were also made to increase the domestic production of wheat. 

“Both France and Italy have restricted the imports of wheat, another indication 
that normal conditions are expected. 

“The exportation of foreign foodstuffs to the United States during recent months, 
though small, indicates that Europe is beginning to pass its maximum demand. 

“Several cargoes of butter and more than 100,000 sacks of potatoes have come from 
Denmark. Australian and New Zealand mutton has been diverted from British 
ports to the United States. Egyptian onions are being imported in pre-war quan- | 
tities. Roumania is selling large quantities of grain to Italy and other European 
States. ; 

“All indications point to a marked recovery of European agriculture, with the | 
possible exception of some of the Balkan States and Russia. It is probable, therefore, | 
that after the 1920 harvest Europe will be back almost to pre-war conditions, so far 
as the domestic production of foodstuffs is concerned. : 

“There need be no alarm as to the ability of the United States to hold its own in | 
foreign trade in agricultural products. Even before the Great War the exports of | 
breadstuffs were increasing each year. The progress of American agriculture during 
the war is but an indication of what can be done in the future, if prices of agricultural, 
products are high enough to enable the American farmer to compete with other in. 4 
dustries for labor.” 
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Distribution Terms.—Various terms are employed to designate the 
different agencies through whose hands goods pass on their way from pro- 
ducer to consumer. 

Commission Men.—The commission man acquires no title to the 
goods, but sells them for the account of the owner, who is called the con- 
signor. The commission man usually attends to all the details of the sale, 
including the physical handling of the goods and the collection of pay- 
ment for them. In most cases the price is left to his discretion, and no 
confirmation of sale is necessary. 

The remuneration of the commission house is ordinarily an agreed 
percentage of the selling price. This varies from 2.5 to 10 per cent. 

The Broker.—lIs essentially a representative of the seller or of the 
buyer. Does not do business in his own name. He furnishes his prin- 
cipal with information as to market conditions. Often attends to collec- 
tion of payments and negotiates the sale for a per cent of the sale—2.5 
to 12 per cent of gross sales being usually charged as his commission. 
Brokers incline to deal in large quantities, in car lots or larger. 

The Wholesale Merchant.—l\s a middle man who buys outright in 
order to sell again. His profits depend on the difference between the 
buying and selling prices. He therefore assumes the speculative 
risks of the market. Much of his selling is to jobbers. 

The Jobber.—The jobber is a merchant who deals directly with the 
retailer. 

The Speculator.—The speculator might be regarded as a variety of 
merchant since he buys to sell again. However, he does not aid in the 
movement of goods but depends for his profits on a change in market 
conditions. 

The terms which have just been defined relate to the form of dealing 
or method of doing business. There are a number of other terms that 
relate to the position of some of these dealers in the markets. 

The Country Collector—A dealer who visits farms, stores, etc., for 
the purpose of gathering a sufficient quantity of goods for shipment. 
Considerable amounts of supplies are handled in this way. Such a 
dealer is, however, of most importance to the small producer. 

The Shipper.—A dealer an important part of whose business is the 
sending of goods from the growing district to the wholesale markets. 
He usually has the equipment for proper packing of goods, a large enough 
business to permit of carload lots, familiarity with the business methods of 
transportation companies, market connections, or knowledge of mark- 
ets so that sales can readily be made. 

The Receiver.—An agency of this sort is one that devotes a large part 
of its time and attention to handling goods sent in by distant shippers. 
Such concerns are generally large and number the smaller wholesale 
dealers among their customers. 
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Exchanges.—There are two kinds of exchanges. One of these serves 
as a connection between local growers and dealers in distant markets; the 
other is an association of dealers in a market city which furnishes facili- 
ties for carrying on trade and serves its members in various other ways, 
but does not itself engage in trading. 

Packers.—Packers is a term used to designate almost any concern a 
large part of whose business is to put up food products in packages; 
canneries, dried fruit packing houses, etc. 

Distributors —The primary function of the distributor is to direct the 
shipment of products from the growing districts to the best markets. 
This is handled by associations, dealers, etc., but in all cases it requires a 
full knowledge of marketing conditions. 

Market Trend.—A dealer may handle goods on more than one basis, 
and in fact does so very frequently. The commission houses now trade 
to a greater extent as merchants than as commission men; indeed, the 
trend of business seems to be in this direction. 

One of the reasons for the decline in the commission business and 
for its unpopularity among dealers is the fact that the consignors are 
only too likely to suspect that they have been victims of unfair dealing 
when results are not satisfactory. Some of the dealers who voice this 
feeling frankly admit that the practices of the business have made grounds 
for such suspicions. 

Probably the chief reason for the development of the merchant at 
the expense of the commission man is that the former represents a more 
logical and economical organization in marketing. Most producers 
favor selling for cash f.o.b. point of shipment, for when this is done the 
matter is settled. They say that they prefer to avoid the risk attendant 
upon consigning to the commission man or upon shipping to the merchant 
subject to inspection at destination. However, the number of producers 
who send their products to the merchant subject to inspection is greater 
than that of the producers sending in on commission. 

Dealers who are doing business on both bases often refuse to buy, so 
that the producer still has the option of consigning on commission. 

The commission men claim that much of the talk against them is due 
to the ignorance of the shippers of marketing conditions. 

Where commission men buy on their own account goods consigned to 
them, there is great risk of their. not paying the highest price to the 
consignor. They will buy on a rising market only. 

Again, if the goods are being sold from the car but not fast enough to 
avoid demurrage, then the dealer may himself purchase the remainder of 
the carload to save the expense of demurrage, and take the chance of sell- 
ing without a loss. If he does sell for a loss he usually buys the next lot 

at a price that makes up for it. However, such buying up of small lots 
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remaining makes it possible for the commission man to make remittance 
earlier to the consignor. 

Commission men as well as others state that one may not do both a 
commission business and a merchandise business properly, because if for 
example a dealer buys a consignment of lettuce and receives another 
consignment on commission, he naturally tries to sell his own first, while 
if any loss occurs it will be some of the consigned goods at the cost of the 
producer. 


How Farm Products are Marketed 


An understanding of how a given farm product is marketed is a first 
step in becoming acquainted with the marketing end of the farming 
_ business. This information should cover not only the various wholesale 
and retail methods but, as well, familiarity with consumers’ demands, with 
- transportation facilities, and with ordinary business procedure covering 
insurance, responsibility, and laws governing the distribution and a 
of farm products. Examples of influences are given below. 

Influence of Buyers-—The demand by buyers for a 150- to 225-lb. hog 
is traceable to a need for a porker which, when placed on the retail 
butcher’s block, will cut up into sizes and shapes suitable for the retail 
trade; the desire for small packages of fruit in certain markets reflects a 
lack of storage room in the living quarters of consumers; insistence that 
wheat be free from sweet clover reflects the refusal by consumers to use 
flour possessing the characteristic pungent odor which so few as a dozen 
seeds of sweet clover in 100 lb. of wheat are capable of imparting. 

Influence of Transportation—To be posted about transportation 
means studying the economy of routing by water as compared with rail, 
the use of motor trucks, the relative profitableness of different markets 
after deducting costs of transportation, handling charges, and spoilage. 

Influence of Legal Restrictions —The legal aspect is well illustrated by 
municipal statutes governing the conditions under which market milk 
shall be produced, transported, and distributed; State laws defining 
market containers, especially those used in the handling of fresh fruit; 
laws controlling the shipping in of products from States known to be 
infested with dangerous fungi or insect pests or contagious animal 
diseases. 

Study the Important Products First.—Gaining acquaintance with 
marketing methods should begin with a study of those products of great- 
_ est importance to the investigator. There are so many farm products, 
and so wide a range in local practices, that individual study can best 
start with a limited number of products and of markets. 

Marketing Methods Vary.—Methods of marketing widely differing 
products for given localities are illustrated below. Their chief value lies 
in showing something of the scope that a study of markets should cover. 
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Examples of Marketing Methods. Marketing Live Stock via the Stockyards1?9 
asan Example of Live stock Marketing M ethods.—Stockyards are simply clearing houses 
for the transfer of live stock from producers to consumers. They are trade mechan- 
isms of great efficiency, and have become an important factor in the growth of the 
live stock industry in the United States. Under the stockyard system the producer 
loads his stock on cars, ships to the stockyards, and offers it for sale. Here it is 
purchased by some firm or butcher, and a bill of sale, with commission deducted, is 
sent to the shipper. 

Founding.—Prior to 1865, Chicago had several stock yards of minor importance 
and located in different sections of the city. In 1865, a certain John B. Sherman 
organized the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co., which purchased 320 acres in the 
city and opened the present Union Stock Yards, thus laying the basis for a greater 
live stock trade at Chicago. In 1876 the Union Stock Yards comprised 476 cattle 
yards, 675 covered hog and sheep pens, 375 chutes, 15 corn cribs, and 10 hay barns. 
The company owned and operated 20 miles of railway, put down several miles 
of macadamized streets and alleys, and installed a drainage system. The market 
could then accommodate at one time 20,000 cattle, 100,000 hogs, 15,000 sheep, and 
1,000 horses—in all 136,000. About 100 commission firms were then doing business. 

To-day the Union Stock Yard and Transit Co. receives, unloads, yards, feeds, 
waters, weighs, and delivers or reships live stock, but neither buys, sells nor slaughters. 
It is a great transportation and marketing corporation, which connects all the 26 
railroad systems entering Chicago with the Union Stock Yards, and provides 
unloading platforms, chutes, pens, buildings, and all necessary facilities for doing an 
immense daily business in handling live animals, but takes no part in the transactions 
of the market. The Chicago yards now occupy 500 acres, 450 of them paved, 25 
miles of streets, 300 of railways. It embraces 13,000 pens, 8,500 double-decked and 
covered, 725 chutes, 25,000 gates, 25 miles of watering trough, 450 commission and 
other offices. The water system has a reservoir holding 10,000,000 gal., and the 
pumps have a daily capacity of 8,000,000 gal. 

Separate accommodations are provided for each class of animal; sheep and hogs 
are kept in pens of two or more stories each, cattle occupy open pens holding from one 
to several carloads. These yards would hold at one time 75,000 cattle, 125,000 sheep, 
50,000 hogs, and 6,000 horses and mules. Fifty thousand people earn a living at stock 
yards and packing plants, and 250,000 of Chicago’s population are more or less depend- 
ent on the live stock industry. When unloaded, the stock is taken in charge by some 
one of the many commission firms who sell to the packer, shipper, speculator, or feeder, 
and remit the proceeds to the consignor. Prices established on this leading market 
form the basis of values for live stock at other markets and throughout the country. 

Federal Inspection.—Federal inspection is rigid and includes live animals, carcasses, 
and packing house products. Nothing has done more to instill confidence in packers’ 
meats than has the rigid government inspection. Packers’ losses are frequently 
heavy due because of this inspection, mainly on account of tuberculosis. 

Cost.—Yardage at Chicago is 30¢ per head for cattle, 20¢ for calves.. Hay is 
$40 per ton. Commission charges for selling cattle’ at Chicago are as follows: 
Cattle in car lots, 70¢ per head; minimum per car $14, maximum $18. Calves in 
car lots 30¢ per head; single-deck cars, minimum $14, maximum $18; double-deck, 
minimum $20, maximum $23; less than 15 cattle in one car, $1 per head; less than 
28 calves in one ear, 50¢ per head. 

Marketing Hogs in Illinois'8? as a Second Example of Live Stock Marketing 
Methods.—There are two distinct methods of marketing hogs in the State of Ilinois— 
through local shippers and through cooperative live stock shipping associations. 

Under the former method—a practice that has prevailed over a long period— 
the local stock buyer goes direct to the farm and eae ae the hogs. The hogs may 
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be weighed on the farm of the seller and pass directly into the hands of the buyer, or 
the seller may take the hogs to a local shipping point for weighing and delivery to the 
buyer. The seller severs all claims of ownership and absolves himself from all risks 
and responsibility upon receipt of payment. 

The buyer or shipper then consigns the hogs to a commission firm in the central 
market. ‘The commission firm directs the sale of the shipment, receives all the money 
therefor, and pays the same to the shipper less its commission and all other expenses 
incurred. 

The disadvantages of this system of marketing from the producer’s standpoint 
are that the price received for the hogs is oftentimes determined quite as much by 
the bargaining ability of the buyer as by the quality of the hogs, while the buyer 
purchases on as wide a margin as possible, to protect himself as far as he can against 
market fluctuations, shrinkage, etc. 

Obviously the buyer should be compensated for the risks he takes, but oftentimes 
the margin asked and frequently obtained is too wide. Evidences of this fact have 
prompted producers to seek remedial measures. And out of this situation has 
developed the second method of marketing hogs, namely, cooperative shipping 
associations. 

These organizations, as the name denotes, are cooperative in character and the 
membership is composed of producers who bind themselves together under a con- 
stitution and by-laws to do their own marketing in a collective way. Right to 
membership carries with it usually the payment of a small membership fee of from one 
to two dollars. 

The management of the association is under the control of a board of directors 
elected from the membership, which has the power to do all things necessary for the 
welfare of the association. The association elects a president, a vice-president, a 
secretary-treasurer, and a manager to look after the shipments. 

- The most responsible positions in the association are those of secretary-treasurer 
and of manager. The secretary-treasurer keeps a record of all the proceedings of 
the association and of the board of directors. He acts as correspondent for the 
association in such matters as pertain to its business not otherwise assigned to the 
manager. As treasurer he keeps a record of all the membership dues, receives and 
holds all funds coming to the association and disburses or invests such money under 
direction of the board of directors. Records and accounts of the association are 
open at all times to the inspection of the members. 

The duties of the manager are rather heavy. All who desire to ship stock in the 
association report to the manager the kind of stock, number, and approximate weight 
of each. When the stock is ready for shipment the manager orders a car, notifies 
each party having stock listed, and designates the time and place for loading. He is 
at the yard on the day of shipment, receives the stock brought in by the farmers, 
weighs, marks, and loads the same on the car. The usual practice followed in marking 
is to use either paint or clippers or both, and as a rule the stock of the member having 
the largest shipment is not marked. 

In addition to the preceding duties, the manager directs the sale of all shipments, 
receives all moneys therefor, and pays the same to the shippers less his commission 
and all other expenses incurred in making the shipment. He furnishes a statement 
to each shipper, showing net weights, prices received, and expenses of shipment. 
He keeps on file a complete statement of settlement together with returns from the 
commission firms selling the live stock for the association. : 

As compensat on for his services the manager usually receives 8¢ per 100 lb. of 
stock ’sold by him, taking net weights at the central market as a basis of settlement. 
The amount of this compensation is determined by the board of directors and varies 
according to the plan of the association, There are two general types of these asso- 
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ciations, those organized on the community or local basis and those on the county 
basis. In case the local shipper makes the shipment, the county manager receives 
approximately one-fourth of the usual commission, or 2¢ per 100 lb. of stock. 

There is an additional charge of from 1 to 2¢ per 100 Ib. set aside as a sinking fund 
to cover office and overhead expense; also another 3 to 5¢ as insurance against loss of 
animals either crippled or killed in shipment. The amounts of these additional 
charges may be lowered or raised at the discretion of the board of directors. 

The other expenses, such as commission for selling, freight, yardage, etc. are pro- 
rated among the shippers. ‘This expense, of course, varies with distance to market, 
etc., but in this state usually runs from 50 to 75¢ per 100 lb. 

This system of marketing narrows the margin between market price and farm price 
and insures the producer a larger share of the consumer’s dollar. It is growing 
rapidly in popularity and gives promise of replacing the other system altogether. 

Marketing Corn in the Corn Belt as an Example of Field Crop Marketing Methods.13° 
When the corn is first husked it is placed in slatted cribs. The corn at husking time 
ordinarily contains a rather high per cent of moisture and must have good ventilation 
in order that it may dry out. 

The best type of slatted crib is commonly known as the double crib. That is, 
the cribs are built in pairs, usually about 10 ft. wide, with a driveway 8 or 10 ft. 
wide between them. The most common length is 32 ft., and they are ordinarily 
10 ft. high from sill to eaves. 

If 24 cu. ft. of space is allowed per bushel, which is about right for corn before it 
is settled, then a pair of such cribs will hold approximately 2,500 bu. This is sufficient 
crib space for the average quarter-section farm. If there is a surplus of corn, itis 
piled on the ground for immediate use. Sometimes such piles are enclosed with woven 
wire or slat fencing. The fact that they are uncovered makes little difference during 
the winter months, as most of the snow will blow off. They should, however, be 
emptied before the spring rains come. 

The major portion of the surplus corn is marketed during the winter months. It 
is run directly from the sheller into a box wagon, hauled to the local elevator, and 
dumped. Some of the country elevators make some effort to clean any surplus of 
chaff and dust from the corn before sending into the terminal markets. From the 
elevator, the corn is run directly into a box car and shipped to the terminals, as Kan- 
sas City or Omaha. 

Many farmers use cooperative local elevators. By “cooperative” is meant that 
the stock holders are limited to one vote per man or as near to that as State 
Constitutions permit, that interest on stock is limited to current interest rate, and 
that the earnings of the company are paid out as patronage dividends to the men 
who furnish the grain that makes the profit possible. 

All grain is bought outright by the elevator company at a reasonable margin and 
shipped to the terminal. The farmers use their own judgment as to the time when 
each will sell his grain. The price paid is of course regulated by the terminal market 
price. 

In addition to the cooperative elevatons there are many line elevators, that is, 
elevators operated along some line of railroad and owned either by some large company 
having central offices in one of the terminal markets, or by individuals. 

Marketing North Dakota Wheat'*! as a Second Example of Field Crop Marketing 
Methods.—The North Dakota farmer has several channels for marketing wheat. The 
largest amount of wheat is marketed at the local mill, because (a) the mill offers 1¢ 
more per bushel when sold in 500 bu. lots, (b) the mill does not figure dockage and 
grade as closely as do many elevators, since the average grade of wheat grown in that 
region is superior in milling qualities to that of the United States as a whole, and (c) 
the local mill frequently pays a few cents premium on extra good grades. 
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The cooperative elevators and the privately owned elevators receive a considerable 
amount of wheat, especially in years when the grade of wheat is poor. At other times 
wheat is exchanged at the cooperative elevator for coal, since the elevator is often the 
principal coal distributing agency of the district. 

The local elevators have several routes of marketing wheat. A great deal is 
marketed at local mills, when there is but a limited amount of grain coming in and 
at times when the terminal markets are filled. 

Grain shipped out all goes to the markets at Minneapolis, Duluth, or Superior. 
It makes no essential difference since the freight is the same and their market prices 
usually range pretty nearly even. Minneapolis receives the bulk of the shipments 
of hard wheats, probably due to the momentum of habit because it is the largest 
market. Duluth receives the bulk of the durum wheats, which are mostly shipped 
by way of the Great Lakes to Spain or Italy to be used in the manufacture of macaroni. 
Minneapolis at times has durum quotations above those of Duluth, but this affects 
only the highest grades of durum wheat which are in demand for the manufacture 
of cereal breakfast foods by the Minneapolis manufacturers. This deceives a good 
many inexperienced shippers, so that the Minneapolis market receives some criticism 
not really deserved. 

The grading of grain at the local elevators is a comparatively simple process on 
account of the small quantities in which it is brought. Each load is sampled before 
itisdumped. The sampling is done either by means of a probe or by catching samples 
in a pan while it is dumped. The sample is then cleaned by a small machine and the 
dockage determined. A standard measure of the clean grain is then weighed and the 
test weight per bushel determined. 

At the terminal markets a much different system is used on account of the volume 
of business and the need for much more scientific work. The samples are takea by a 
sampler at a point some distance from the terminal market. The sampler is a govern- 
ment official who has the right to break the seal of the car. A sample is made up 
by taking small quantities of grain from different parts of the car and mixing these into 
a composite from which a small representative amount is drawn and expressed into 
the terminal market. The car is then resealed and sent on itsway. The sample 
thus arrives ahead of the car. The sample is graded and usually sold even before the 
car is in the yards. This saves a good deal of time and congestion at the terminal 
market as the car can be immediately dumped or shipped on to some other point of 
consignment. 

The sample on arriving is taken to a commission firm, and placed in a pan along- 
side of others on a long table. Each pan contains a card bearing the name of the 
shipper and the number of the car, and later the grade is placed upon it. This room 
is always lighted by windows on the north side, as direct sunlight affects determination 
of color, ete. The inspector, who is a government official and is not interested in the 
welfare of either buyer or shipper, then comes along and grades the grain. The buyers 
are then permitted to inspect the samples and make their bids, which are handled by 
the commission men. Until the federal inspection was begun, buying was done alto- 
gether on sample, the buyers basing their bids entirely upon their own judgment as to 
the quality of the different samples. During the war, with the set prices, there was 
always a variation of a few cents on the different grades, due to the differences in 
milling qualities which the grading system is finely graduated enough to cover. 
Hence, the present system, although it prevents the payment of less than the set 
price according to grade set by the inspector, can not prevent the paying of premiums 
on the various grades. The trade will probably eventually go back to the old buying- 
on-sample method, since it is just’as fair; for under this method the grain always 
stands on its own merits, while the grading, being in the hands of several experienced 
buyers and handlers, is less liable to error than under inspection by one man no matter 
how efficient he is. 


‘ 
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The cost of marketing wheat is very difficult to calculate definitely, since the 
variations for different times and localities are so great. The following table will 
show the total spread in marketing wheat from Valley City, North Dakota, to Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, giving the various charges and commissions throughout the 
process. It was taken from market prices on Feb. 25, 1919, and statistics received 
from J. H. Thompson, manager of the Farmers’ Cooperative Elevator at Valley 
City. 

,Cost oF MARKETING WHEAT PER BUSHEL 








| 
Price at - oN Rae ; Com- piBreney pies a 
‘ Freight | Weighing | Inspection ee local Minne- 
Valley City mission p 
elevator apolis 
$2.09 $0. 102 $0.01 $0.01 $0.015 $0.018 $2 235 




















If can be seen from the foregoing table that the total spread from Valley City 
to Minneapolis is 14.5¢. 

Marketing California Oranges as an Example of Fruit Marketing Methods.— 
Proper marketing of citrus fruit begins with the picking. Oranges are carefully 
picked into a bag, carried by a broad strap over the shoulder. When filled, these 
bags, opening at the bottom to permit dumping without bruising, are gently emptied 
into 80-Ib. lug boxes and these are stacked until a shipment is ready for delivery to a 
packing house. Care in handling is rigidly enforced, since bruises and abrasions will 
result in decay even from such apparently minor causes as cuts by picking clippers, 
stem punctures, fingernail scratches, gravel dents, or holes made by nails in boxes or by 
tree thorns. 

At the packing house the fruit is weighed in and stacked, and the record credited 
to the grower. The fruit is cleaned of dust by passing through a series of fast revolving 
roller brushes, either with a spray of water directed upon the fruit or else dry cleaned. 
If smut is present, it is washed off by hand and the fruit then dried on racks, or else 
run through an air-blast drier. 

Sorting follows cleaning, sizes being automatically determined by mechanical 
graders, while culls, off colored, irregular shaped, rough, or blemished fruit, -are re- 
moved by expert sorters. The marketable grades—usually Fancy, Choice, and Stand- 
ard—are then weighed on automatic machines where the proper proportion of each 
grade is credited to the owner. From here on the grower’s identity is lost as the fruit 
now enters a general pool. Storage bins receive the fruit until packing commences. 
Packing is done by hand, into standard boxes having outside measurements of 
12 by 12 by 26 in., divided by a partition into two parts, holding (according to grade) 
from 96 to 360 fruits, or usually 200 to 250, and weighing when packed about 78 
Ib. The boxes are packed over full so that it is necessary to force on the cover. A 
fancy label is then added to the end of the box, together with stencilled data giving 
variety, size of fruit, and packer’s number. For shipping by freight the boxes are 
placed on end, two deep, seven tiers wide and 33 tiers long, making 642 boxes in a 
sthndard car. The car is then precooled by cold air, iced, taken to a central assembling 
point where trainloads are made up, and started ae market. In cold weather the 
cars are lined with heavy paper prior to loading, and in hot weather re-iced en route 
if this becomes necessary. 

Citrus growers avail themselves of three methods of marketing. Of the total 
lemon and orange output, 5 per cent is sold by independent methods of marketing by 
large growers able to put up packing houses of their own and sell according to their 
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own ideas. About 15 per cent is sold directly to retail merchants, hotels, speculators, 
etc. The remaining 82 per cent is sold by associations of growers organized for mutual 
benefit. In California, by far the most important channel for citrus distribution is 
the association known as the California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, organized in 
1895 to establish and maintain distributing and marketing facilities. This single 
agency handles 62 per cent of the total citrus output. 

Thus, California growers utilizing present marketing facilities, have at hand the 
advantages of stabilized prices, standard pack, increased demand, and nearly uniform 
supply, the most satisfactory of modern transportation facilities, and an extraordi- 
narily wide knowledge of market conditions. 

Growers primarily interested in production usually leave their marketing to a 
local exchange which, operating first through the district exchange and finally through 
the central exchange (i.e., the California Fruit Grower’s Exchange), takes charge 
not only of finding markets, shipping, selling, collecting, making returns, but also, 
if requested, will assume the responsibility of picking the grower’s fruit and of acting 
as buying agent for such supplies as sprays, fertilizers, fumigating materials, etc. 


Marketing Agencies 


Changing conditions bring new methods and means of marketing. 
Sometimes the change is in line with federal and state measures to assist 
farmers in the distribution of their products, as by the outright purchase 
of certain staples (7.e., wheat, wool), by the establishing of markets, by 
extension of financial backing to reduce the need of hasty selling, or by 
spreading information concerning market conditions. Other times the 
change is traceable to farmers organizing for mutual benefit, or to their 
keeping more regularly in touch with market conditions, or to a change 
in kinds and amounts of production, or to a change in consumers’ demands 
or to the introduction of substitutes (as coconut oil for butterfat). 

Local and new conditions result in so many agencies for the market- 
ing of farm products that a general presentation of what is’ available 
is valuable more to point out what to look for rather than for its 
completeness. 

Ways of Marketing.—One or more of the agencies available to the 
individual producer are (1) commission men or dealers in market centers, 
to whom farmers can ship consignments direct; (2) itinerant representa- 
tives, on the one hand, of city dealers and commission men, who buy 
outright, usually on commission themselves, and ship on to their prin- 
cipals, and, on the other hand, local buyers who either give their whole 
time to the business—as for example, warehousemen, storekeepers, 
butchers, etc.—make buying from farmers a side issue; (3) farmers’ 
markets—often being the so-called “free” or municipal markets, and 
usually being located in centers of population—where farmers can - 
take their goods at stated hours to reserved locations and there retail 
them direct to consumers; (4) the main centers where farmers can per- 
sonally deliver or dispose of their products to wholesale dealers for resale, 
or to wholesale buyers; (5) farmers’ marketing associations supported by 


the producers and manned by officials answerable to the farmers. Some 
31 
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of the associations are founded on the interest held in common by pro- 
ducers of a specialized product—e.g., apples, hops, walnuts, prunes, 
alfalfa hay, dairy products, cotton—while others have their inception 
in the Farm Bureau or in the sharing by producers of a feeling of need 
for mutual support and aid. To continue the list, there are: (6) parcel 
post method of marketing direct to consumer; (7) intermediary agencies 
primarily engaged in putting unfinished farm products into shape for 
first sales by farmers, such as the cotton gins that separate lint from seed 
and bales for shipment, the fruit packing houses, the grain and bean 
cleaners, the wool scourers, the tanners (who may also be in a position 
to consummate sales of products put in shape for the farmer) ; (8) direct 
sales by and between farmers, as hay to dairymen, grain to poultrymen, 
horse feeds to truck gardeners and orchardmen, select seed to growers, 
pure bred stock to stockmen; (9) farm sales by farmers to consumers 
from stands erected along the road, or advertising for buyers, or casual 
inquiries of travelers, or creating a demand on the part of regular cus- — 
tomers—this method being confined very largely to sale of poultry prod- — 
ucts, fruits, nuts, vegetables, and flowers, with an occasional exception 
in the cases of dairy products, meats, firewood, and bread or other 
kitchen products; (10) developing of individually owned or controlled 
ways of preparing farm products for sale to the ultimate consumer 
such as the packing of fruits in attractive and practical containers, 
the putting up of honey in combs or Jars for immediate sale, or more 
elaborate means like establishing abattoirs, butcher shops, and butter 
and egg stalls or stores in the local market; (11) advance sale of products 
to be grown under contract for the buyer, as in raising of beets or cane 
for a sugar mill, growing seed crops for seedsmen, producing eggs for 
hatcheries, incubating chicks for poultry-men, raising fruit or vegetables 
for canneries, driers, and packing houses, planting long-staple cotton for 
tire manufacturers; (12) sales to local stores—grocery, meat shop, soda 
fountain, etc. 

Choosing the Marketing Method.—Experience in marketing through — 
thé various agencies backed by adequate information and intelligent 
analysis of the advantages of and objections to the different methods 
available, is about the only way to work out a final choice. Some of the 
elements helping to a decision must rest on findings concerning (1) 
the degree of honesty of local or remote buyers, (2) the extent of check 
upon consignments to brokers or commission men, (3) the strength of — 
farmers’ marketing organizations, (4) the shrewdness, business ability, 
and capacity of the producer, (5) the time and attention that the producer 
can give to the marketing end. 

Farmers who are deficient in marketing knowledge or are easily — 
influenced by the wiles of canny buyers, who lack the time to market — 
properly, or who in any way feel a sense of incompetency in marketing, 
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had better select an established firm of good reputation, or rely upon a 
local representative possessing a name for fair dealing, or join a farmers’ 
association, and so permit someone else to carry the responsibility of 
disposing of the product. 

Farmers who have the time and qualifications to insure success in 
marketing will be rewarded by a part of the profits incident to the selling 
of their products, and will find much to interest them in carrying their 
output as far as possible on the way to the ultimate consumer. 

The relative desirability of each of the various marketing methods 
in any community will depend on its (1) reliability, (2) facilities for caring 
for and disposing of products, (3) accessibility, (4) capacity for making 
cash advance or speedy returns, (5) marketing standards, gauged from 
the viewpoints of individual producer. 

Inventory Method of Testing Marketing Agencies.— Using the inven- 
tory method of charting the advantages and objections of three or four 
different methods, as viewed by the producer, and presenting them merely 
for illustrative purposes, since local conditions must materially affect 


general statements, we find: 


Loca 
Advantages 


Close contact with purchaser. 

Usually several buyers available, which creates 
competition. 

Product can be kept on the farm if the 
offered is not acceptable. 

No expense for freight or commissions and other 
similar items if no sale is made. 

Buyer takes risk of a market break. 

Provides an idea of what market demands and 
how prices are going. 

Closer culling at source means fewer rejections and 
discounts. 


price 


MUNICIPAL OR 


Advantages 


Direct contact with consumers. 

Somewhat higher prices obtainable. 

An outlet for surplus product. 

A way to utilize time to advantage which other- 
wise might be wasted. 


BuYERS 
Objections 
Reputation for close and sometimes dishonest deal- 
ing. 


Question as to financial standing. 

Possibility of buyers’ limiting prices by mutual 
agreement among themselves. 

Shyness of buyers to bid on a falling market. 

Insistence of buyers sometimes a considerable 
bother to producer before product is ready if 
prices are climbing. 

Loss of increased price if the market strengthens 
while product is en route. 


FREE MARKETS 


Objections 


Necessity of being located near large centers of 
population. 

Time and expense involved in getting to and from 
market and in retailing goods. 

Equipment needed for small sales, e.g., scales, bags, 
paper, twine. 

ey of getting license, often involving small 
ee. 

Time limits when markets are open. 

Some customers unpleasant to serve. 

Spoilage during hot weather. 

Sacrifice sales when competition is heavy. 

Difficulty of getting to market when roads are 
heavy. 


Parcet Post 


Advantages 


Cheap method of transporting. 

Top prices to the producer. 

Ready market for either a steady output or an 
unexpected surplus. 

Appreciation of buyers. 

Clean method of handling. s 

Freedom from bother with middleman. 


Objections 


Trouble in working up a market and getting orders. 

Lack of uniformity in quantity and quality of 
product during different seasons resulting in an 
over-supply or under-supply at times and so 
necessitating explanation to buyers. 

Time and energy required to obtain packages, 
prepare for shipping, and deliver when wanted. 

Amount of correspondence entailed. 

Necessity of maintaining high standards in all 
products put out. 

Confined to a relatively small amount of farm 
products, e.g., eggs, butter, fruit, nuts, hence of 
limited value. 
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Fra. 91—Typical municipal free market where farmers sell direct to townspeople, 
Fresno, California. 
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FARMERS’ MarkKETING ASSOCIATIONS 


Advantages 


Pe legstion of marketing duties to men directly 
responsible to the producer. 

Wholesale handling of products gives access to 
more and larger markets and permits diversion 
of carload lots en route. 

Reduction in operating expense because of elimina- 
tion of duplication, volume of business, capacity 
loading of cars, ete. 

Opportunity to purchase supplies in wholesale 
quantities through same organization, thus 
affecting substantial savings. 

Ability to provide better facilities for the care of 
products, such as packing houses, warehouses. 

Financing of producers needing temporary help. 


Objections 


Delay in making final returns to farmers. 

Difficulty in getting unselfish, unbiased support 
from producers. 

Difficult to find good managers. 

Attempts by independents to man the organization 
and to kill off young organizations. 

Complete or partial failure mutually to agree con- 
cerning policies between the working members 
and the directors. 

Danger of inability (1) to secure large enough 
percentage of the output to insure sufficient 
control, (2) to meet financial obligations on 
time, (3) obtain loyalty from employees, \4) to 
hold farmers in line. 


Checking up on quality of output, e.g., sugar beets, 
wheat, wool; and on weights and measurements. 

Grading and branding of products to conform to 
more uniform standards. 

Relieving the grower of certain responsibilities 
as of obtaining help in periods of stress and 
supplying efficient equipment (sprayers, har- 
vesters, etc.). Obtaining of community backing, 
with its attendant moral, personal and financial 
support. 

Employment of expert salesmen possessing or 
able to establish reputation. 

Higher net returns. 

Relief from marketing responsibilities, thus per- 
mitting closer attention to farm operations. 

Less care and worry. 

Extension of markets by combined advertising. 


Similar Tests of Other Agencies.—Setting forth the advantages of and 
objections to other marketing agencies or methods in the same way, to 
reflect local conditions and the individual producer’s point of view, will 
help substantially to crystallize one’s ideas concerning the relative desira- 
bility of each available outlet for one’s products. 

Present System of Marketing Is Sound.—In the writer’s opinion, the 
present system of marketing farm products is essentially sound. It 
doesn’t need to be torn all to_ pieces because in certain and perhaps 
even in numerous instances, there may be, and often is, ample room to im- 
prove details. An apparent objection to the present system is sometimes 
advanced to the effect that there is an enormous number of middlemen, 
and yet study is likely to show that the system, even though complicated, 
is actually required because there is a place for specialization in handling 
farm products on account of producers’ needs and consumers’ demands. 
Especially should beginners in marketing be careful not to put too much 
faith in cooperative associations, since in many instances the handling 
of marketing details by producers means simply a transferring of the 
expense of marketing rather than its elimination. Such procedure may 
under present conditions effect substantial savings and for this reason 
alone be entirely justified. In the long run any increased returns are 
equivalent to the net profits of former agencies which have been replaced, 
so that cooperative marketing by producers does not operate to eliminate 
all costs of distributing farm products. There are enough instances 
where cooperation has resulted in bettering ways of handling and stand- 
ardization, and of actual saving, to warrant serious consideration and 
possible use of the method wherever conditions are favorable for 
associations. 
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Visiting the Markets 


As much information as possible should be collected concerning the 
channels through which one’s goods pass on their way to market, whether 
the crops be non-perishable staples like grain or hay or stock or the more 
perishable such as truck, fresh fruits, dairy and poultry products. For 
instance, it is good information to know how the grain exchanges are 
conducted, how grading is done, what rules govern Board members, how 
samples are shown, how quotations are determined, and to find out the 
place of “futures’’ and the bad features of manipulation of the market. 





Fia. 92.—Center Market— Washington, D. C. 


It is well worth while for the producer of butter, cheese, or eggs to visit 
personally his nearest Dairy Exchange, see it in action, and learn how 
it functions. It is not only worth while but even vital to visit the 
markets to which one is shipping perishable goods and is relying upon a 
commission man or broker to look out for the selling end. Altogether 
too few producers make it their business to visit their salesmen regularly 
and evince interest in the disposal of products. 

Value of Visiting the Markets. Selecting a Representative—From 
such a visit can come a better idea as to what firm shall be selected to act 
as local representative. If one sees goods bearing the name of shippers, 
known to be hardheaded and conservative, handled by a certain firm, it 
stamps that firm with a certain degree of reliability. If one finds that a 
firm has been in business for many years and that its books carry names 
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of clients who have dealt with it continuously for many years, one is 
safe in assuming that reasonably satisfactory service has been rendered. 
Inquiry, carefully and properly conducted, will bring to light the reputa- 
tion and standing of any given firm in the community. 

Studying Local Demands.—Frequent. visits, well timed to see the 
markets when busiest, aid in showing the producer what the local demand 
calls for in the way of quality. A keen observer will soon find out whom 
the buyers represent when picking up stuff for push-cart or peddler trade, 
for retail stores in the poorer sections, for the better class of stores, restau- 
rants, and hotels. A knowledge of quality based on wholesale market 
receipts is far more valuable than that based on information limited to 
what one’s community or neighbors are doing. 

Studying Facilities—The visitor can learn how goods are received 
and delivered. He will see for himself the enormous investment in ware- 
house and shipping facilities, delivery wagons, and get a idea of the amount 
of capital required to carry growers. He can obtain data regarding com- 
missions charged. He can find out to whom the successful growers are 
shipping. He can note the variations in packages, the packages most 
in demand, and those which best stand transportation and handling. 
He can determine what the market demands in quality and quantity; 
what constitutes over-ripeness or under-ripeness at the time of reaching 
the market; what constitutes good packing. He can size up the possi- 
bility of replacing distributing agencies 

Effect of Quality.—A trip through a fruit packing house or a cannery 
shows the influence of quality of crop on prices offered. The presence 
of unsorted sizes, of speckled, off color, immature, or overmature fruit, 
adds much to the hard work of grading, sorting,and packing. Such fruit 
is worth less. 

Presence of burs, stones, weed seeds and the like, which must be 
hand-picked from peas or beans for canning, adds to costs and thus 
decreases the value of the product as purchased from the grower. 

The producer visiting the market will find that the farmer’s stuff is 
not always sent in in perfect condition. Deceit in packing is still preva- 
lent. Time and time again dealers report such conditions as wilted 
lettuce, woody carrots, wormy potatoes, small scrubby product in the 
middle of a package with No. 1 stuff in sight, raised bottoms to berry boxes, 
nicely faced packages with poor fruit beneath, and scantily filled packages. 

Shipping Receptacles—Some receptacles are not packed tightly 
enough to ship well; others are packed scantily. Some shippers appar- 
ently reason that twelve baskets of peaches two-thirds full will sell better 
and for more money than eight well filled. And this in spite of the fact 
that when poor stuff goes out both commission man and farmer lose 
money. ‘The farmer is ultimately paid by the consumer—not by the 
commission man. A poor grade of fruit or other product not satisfactory 
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to the consumer, or at a price too high, will partially or totally destroy a 
market, and then the farmer’s returns are indicated in red ink. 

Deceit in Quality or Quantity——Anyone who fails to put forth good 
produce hurts the trade. If one goes on the assumption that the con- 
sumer must buy, he fools himself. The consumer can find a way out by 
purchasing brands of canned fruits and vegetables which experience has 
taught him are put up with scrupulous care into uniform packages, or he 
will buy in small quantities where every item going into his purchase can 
be inspected. And he will substitute. If he is disappointed in peaches 
he’ll turn to some other fruit; if in new peas, he may go back to corned 
beef and cabbage. And lastly, the housewife, rather than serve fresh 
fruit, will buy second rate stuff to be made into puddings, pies, and 
desserts. 

Canners are Competitors in Open Markets ——The work of the canners is 
worthy of close study by farmers who desire to improve their marketing 
methods. The use of canned vegetables and fruits has progressed not 
alone because they are not perishable and are more easily portable, but 
rather because the purchaser knows he can count on uniform quality, 
at least in standard brands. Canned stuff is not as attractive as fresh, 
but there is a good deal of satisfaction in knowing that one can of toma- 
toes will be like another, that the percentage of sirup will be the same 
in each can of peaches of the same brand. The canneries deserve a lot 
of credit for the far-sighted wisdom that has resulted in this policy. They 
are today important competitors of the farmer. Those who buy in the 
open market are too familiar with the varying differences to be found in 
the usual run of farmers’ fresh goods. Better standardization is impor- 
tant if the fresh market is to be maintained. 

Personal Marketing by Farmers.—Whenever a farmer or producer, as 
a result of his inquiries, contemplates directly marketing his own prod- 
ucts or plans to give considerable time to supervising distribution of his 
output, he will do well to compare the expenses, in time and money, of 
doing this work with the additional returns to be expected. Only in- 
creased returns will meet—and thus justify—increased selling costs. 

Few Growers Visit Their Markets.—Far toofew growers and pro- 
ducers recognize the full value of first hand information concerning the 
demands of their markets and the necessity of being constantly in close 
touch with the selling agents located at these points. One big commission 
house estimates that only 1 in 40 of their shippers ever visits them, and 
the visits of those who come average not more than one a year. Another 
- firm doing $150,000 annual business estimates that not over 10 of their 
clients call during the year. Complaints of taking advantage of shippers 
would certainly be reduced in frequency if shippers would, when they 
are able, give closer personal attention to their selling agencies. 
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Influence of Weather Upon Sales.—A producer visiting his market 
can also study the effect of weather changes upon purchasing and upon 
the.quality of his goods. He will find that local changes in weather con- 
ditions are often responsible for increase or decrease in sales of fresh 
products. The average middle class, because of its vast buying powers, 
really regulates the market, rather than the excessively rich who pay no 
attention to prices, or if the very poor who are governed by their lack of 
means. The tastes of this huge buying public are largely determined 
by weather conditions. For instance, during cold weather, the tendency 
is to a greater demand for carrots, beets, parsnips, and other substantial 
vegetables, rather than toward fruits. Three or four days of hot weather 
will decrease the demand for vegetables and markedly increase the 
call for watermelons, cantaloupes, peaches, and other fruits. The 
same thing holds well of meats. During cold weather pork, beef, and 
mutton are much in demand, while during warm weather the sales of 
meats will fall off, to be replaced with fish and fowl. A sudden change 
in the weather will therefore influence returns to farmers as reflecting 
buyers’ tastes. Returns will be further affected for the more perish- 
able fruits and vegetables sent during hot weather due to greater 
amount of spoilage. Two or three days of warm weather with fruit 
displayed in stalls or in boxes, will greatly increase the percentage of 
spoiling, hence high prices may be secured but not necessarily high 
total returns to the farmer. 

Packages and Containers Vary.—Different markets desire different 
styles of packages. A producer shipping apples to Boston or New York 
will find the barrel in favor, while apples shipped to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles are desired in the standard apple box of the Pacific Coast, a 
box having outside dimensions 10 by 11 by 21 inches and constructed of 
5g-inch stuff for ends, and 14-inch for sides, top, and bottom. 

A visit to any market will show a multitude of types of package. 
One will see common styles and sizes from many sections, e.g., the Georgia 
peach basket, the Oregon apple box, the Florida orange box, the Louisi- 
ana rice sack, the New York apple barrel, the New England butter 
firkin, and the grain sack of the West. These will vie with various 
boxes, baskets, hampers, crates, odd tubs, and barrels of different kinds, 
for local or distance shipments of celery, cauliflower, lettuce, strawberries, 
cantaloupes, fresh peaches, pears, apples, grapes, and so on down the list 
of such containers of farm produce as the Baltimore vegetable box, the 
bushel and 2-bu. hamper of the south, the 40-, 50-, or 60-lb. lugbox of the 
Pacific Coast, the slatted vegetable barrel of the south, and various 
more or less locally used containers—there are almost as many sorts as 
there are of farm products and farming districts. The variation in size is 
also interesting. The hampers of the south and the barrels of New 
England are especially variable, being of many sizes. Then there are the 
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Fia. 93.—Types of containers for farm products. 


1. Florida cantaloupe and melon crate. 5. Celery crate. 

2. Asparagus crate. 6. 6 basket Georgia crate. 
3. 134 bushel lettuce hamper. 7. Citrus fruit crate. - 

4. Basket vegetable barrel. 8. Standard bushel crate. 


From Country Gentleman, issue of Jan, 25, 1919. 
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containers doing secondary duty as market packages, such as cement, 
flour, and sugar barrels reused to ship farm products. The prevailing 
package for each farm product is the outcome of conditions or kind of 
transportation, length of haul, roughness of handling, available materials 
for making, and custom. 

Western markets incline largely to the rectangular container—to 
lugboxes, fruit crates, vegetable boxes, poultry crates; Eastern markets 
admit many barrels of odd sizes, hampers, and various sorts of boxes; 
the Southern markets are more noticeable for the frail fruit packages 
and the large number of baskets and hampers made of splints. 

Studying Types of Containers.—Study of market packages shows (a) 
containers shipped in froma distance, with methods of packing and grades 
of product, (b) local packages, with methods of preparing for shipment, 
and quality of output. Data concerning shipmentsfrom outside territory 
are largely matters of information and for possible use by the investigator. 
The data covering shipments in competition with one’s own products 
serve to show what is being done and to indicate what changes may be 
instituted to advantage. 

Examples of Market Containers and Packages.—Types and sizes 
of market containers and packages which are more or less common are: 





Name of container 


Used mostly for 


Description 


Dimensions 








Baltimore vegetable 
box 


Pepper and 
plant crate 


egg- 





Vegetables 


Peppers and egg- 
plants 





Florida melon crate 


Cantaloupes and 


melons 





One and _ one-half 
bushel hamper 


A stoutly made wooden box, 
of 1-in. material, with 
slanting sides 


Rectangular box with 5 slats 
on sides, solid ends top and 
bottom, reinforced with 
cross slats, heavily nailed 


12 by 18 in. on top; 9 by 14 
in. on bottom, with 12-in. 
sides 


1144 by 14 by 22 in. inside 
measure containing 3,465 
cu. in. 





A slatted rectangular box, 
3 slides on sides, top and 
bottom with solid ends 





Lettuce and other 
vegetables 





Celery crate........ 





Gitrus cratelc.s<<-. 


Standard bushel 


erate 





Celery 


Oranges, lemons, 
grape fruit 


Vegetables 





A round hamper of 3¢-in. slat 
construction, larger on top 
than on base, filled with 
solid bottom 


A rectangular box of slatted 
sides top and bottom with 
either slatted or solid ends. 


A rectangular box of slatted 
sides, top and bottom with 
solid ends, and one cross- 
partition 


A rectangular box of triple 

slatted top, sides, and 
bottom, with solid ends, 
reinforced with battens 
along edges of ends 





12 by 12 by 22 in. inside 
measure; containing 3,168 
cu. in. 


Diameter of top 1644 in., of 
bottom 9 in., vertical depth 
2519 in., all inside measure- 


ments; capacity 48 dry 
quarts 

10 by 20 by 22 in. inside 
measurements, containing 
4,400 cu. in. 


12 by 12 by 24 in., or 1114 by 


1134 by 25 in. 


inside 
2,160 


12e bya lasby.. loan, 
measure capacity 
cu. in. 


TT 
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Name of container Used mostly for 


Description 


Dimensions 





A rounded basket made of 
3g-in. slats; open on top 





closely built barrel of 
fitted staves and strength- 
ened with hoops, having 
solid round top and bottom 





Bushel basket...... Vegetables 

Barrelitn, seas tcc Apples A 

Barley sack........ Onions, potatoes, 
grain, turnips, car- 
rots, etc. 


Brown woven jute, averag- 
ing about 1 |b. in weight 





Unpacked fruit and 
vegetables 


Alameda lug 


16 in. across top, 10 in. across 
bottom, 18-in. tall 


Variable, although usually 
18 in. across top, and 30 in. 
high 


21 by 35 in. or 21 by 36 in. . 





A rectangular box, open top, 
solid sides, bottom and 
ends built of l-in. stuff for 
ends, balance }¢-in. net 
contents 40 to 50 Ib., weight 
8 lb. 





Unpacked fruit and 
vegetables 


Riverslizewsss © ae. ce 


Same as lug, except net con- 
tents averages 60 to 70 lb., 
weight 10 lb. 


614 by 14 by 21 in. outside 


measure 


814¢ by 14 by 22 in. outside 


measure 





Crate or barrel crate | Cabbage and other 


A rectangular box of }4 by 4- 
in. slats, 3 on a side and 2 on 
top and bottom, with either 
solid or slatted ends across 
partition divides the box 
into two compartments 





12 by 18 by 33 in. inside 
measure; containing 7,128 
cu. in. 











A rectangular box with solid 
ends and cross partition, 
solid bottom, two slats on 
top and two on each side, 
the side slats consisting of 
one wide slat at base and 
one narrow slat near top 


Made of crossed slats, inter- 
woven and reinforced with 
staves 





vegetables 
Asparagus crate Asparagus 
Basket vegetable| Vegetable, 
barrel 
Six basket crate;| Fruits, tomatoes 


and similar perish- 


Georgia Carrier 
: able vegetables 


A rectangular box of slatted 
sides top and bottom, solid 
ends, containing six four- 
quart baskets 








Lettuce crate Lettuce 


Potato sack Potatoes 











A rectangular box, of ‘three 

slats on top, sides, and 
bottom, solid ends all re- 
inforced with strips 








Loosely woven coarse jute, 
average weight 1 to 2 lIb., 
gross weight filled 110 to 
124 lb. 


191g in. long, 11 in. high, 
1014 in. wide on bottom and 
91469 in. wide at top; contain- 
ing 2,145 cu. in. 


Diameter of heads 17}¢ in. 
distance between heads 26 
.in.; length of stave 28}¢ in.; 
circumference of bulge 64 in. 
outside; contents 7,056 cu. 
in. 


10 by 1149 by 22 in.; capacity 


24 at. 


74g by 18 by 22 in. inside 


measure; capacity 2,970 cu. 
in. 


24 by 33 in. 


‘ 





Name of container 
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Description 
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Dimensions 





Berry chest 


Strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackber- 
ries, dewberries, 
loganberries 


A heavily constructed crate 
with slatted front and 
back, solid top and bottom, 
and containing partitions 
subdividing space to con- 
tain 20 drawers, arranged 
in tiers 5deep. Drawers to 
contain 2 or 6 baskets each. 
Gross weight when filled 50 
to 70 lb. 


Berry drawers 14 by 8 by 134 

in. of +g-in. ends and 14- in. 
sides and bottoms. Dimen- 
sions of chest outside meas- 
ure 3934 in. long, and 1614 
in. high, and 1714 in. wide. 
Tops, ends and partitions, 
both horizontal and vertical 
of 34-in. stuff; sides of 3¢-in. 
material 





Cherry and fig box. . 








Cherries, figs 








A rectangular box to hold 
loose or faced fruit, or eight 
paper cartons; a _ cross 
partition divides the space 
equally; gross 9 to 11 lb., 
net 8 to 10 lb.; package 
approximately 1 lb, 





234 by 9 by 1934 in. outside 
measure, sides and partition 
of 14+in. stuff, sides of 


34 6-in. material 





’ The Best Container.—The best market package has the following 


qualities: 


(a) Sufficient strength to insure safe arrival at destination and to 
withstand all ordinary handling. 
(b) Convenient size and form for ease of handling in loading, in trans- 
porting, and on arrival. 
(c) Lightness consistent with strength, to cut down freight costs and 
to reduce likelihood of rough handling. 
(d) Construction to insure any necessary ventilation between pack- 
ages during transporting. 
(e) Economy in cost. 
(f) A convenient size and type to help buyers in computing amount 


of contents. 


(g) Cement-coated fasteners of a kind which will neither slip nor draw. 
(h) Solid tops, rather thin burlap or cloth covers, to insure strength of 
package and protection of contents. 


\Shipping Carload Lots 


When car-lot shipments are possible, there results a saving in trans- 


portation rates and in handling at the terminal. 


Car-lots call for rather 


large outputs, however, as shown by the figures of what normally consti- 
tute a carload (sign for which is C/L). 
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FRuUITS AND VEGETABLES—CarR Loap Lots 

































































Product Usual size of car Size of container 
Peaches acto mc sn 33 ft. 234 in. long* 4 by 12 by 20 in. size of 
8 ft. 234 in. wide container,—20 Ib. net 
7 ft. 7146 or 7 ft. 5346 in. high each box. Two layers in 
a box wrapped in paper 
Gherriesi cc s5.0.04 26 ditto Drawers containing 10 lb. 
net 
Apricots......- ditto 4 basket crates containing 
5 lb. net—each basket 
GrsiDe ee i tenknciot ditto 4 basket crates, each 
basket containing 5 lb. 
net 
Is6mOnSis wees moots ditto 80 to 90 lb. 
Grapefruit.........| Same as lemons 60 to 75 lb. 
ADDIESs fear c.s sa Local shipments sometimes box | 38 to 45 lb. Size of box 
cars. Long distance Pacific| 10x 11x22 in. 3}4—-4-and 
Fruit Express cars 416 tiers in box 
BVGAYS Pete eeiet are she ditto 40-45 lb. 9x11x22 in. 
size of box, 4 and 5 tiers 
in box 
IPlamnsses cee sence ditto Packed in crates contain- 
ing 4 baskets of 5 Ib. each 
Cantaloupe, <2...) Same as: Peach... +. cseaeeei eens 3 sizes. Special crates, 
12 to 15 melons Pony, 
54-in. standard 45 melons 
Watermelons.......| Box car, or Pacific Fruit Express | Weigh from 5 to 25 lb. 
cars each 
Tomatoes... . Same as peach Crates of 4 _ baskets. 
Each basket weighs 5 Ib. 
only fancy kind wrapped 
in paper 
Cucumbers. . ditto Packed in boxes, 4 x 12 x 20 
in. containing 24g to 
3 dozen 
Peas, green........ ditto Packed in drums contain- 
ing 80 Ib. net 
Beans, green... ditto Packed in drums contain- 
ing 80 lb. net 
GYaDeR aes moos ditto 28 Ib. crates 
OTravg@6s.iy gine cick oer ditto 70 to 80 lb. 








Amount con- 
stituting a carload 


1,200 to 1,500 
boxes 
2,500 to 3,000 
drawers 
1,200 to 1,500 
erates 
1,200 to 1,500 
crates 


About 375 boxes 
to a carload 


Same as lemons 


600 to 800 boxes 
in car 


600 to 800 boxes 
in car 


1,200 to 1,500 
crates a car 


500 to 700 stand- 
ard crates to car 








1,200 to 2,000 
melons in car 
1,200 to 1,500 
crates 

1,200 to 1,500 
boxes 

300 drums 

300 drums 
28,000 Ib. In 34 


ft. car probably 
about one more 

- tier than in 32 ft. 
About 1,000 
boxes 





About 375 boxes 
to a car 





* Pacific Fruit Express Cars. 
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Amount con- 





























Product Size of car Size of container eat 
stituting a carload 
GMMONS i cen terse 32 ft. 6 in. long, 8 ft. 234 in. wide | 75 to 80 lb. 32,000 lb. 400 to 
7 ft. 244 in. high or ‘ 420 boxes in a car 
34 ft. 4144 in. long 
8 ft. 234 in. wide, 7 ft. 3 in. high 
OTANKESia.o%cc > ale Le ditto 70 to 72 lb. 32,000 Ib., 444 to 
457 boxes 
BADE sni.ceces stokes Sass ditto 50 lb. boxes 28,000 Ib., 560. 
boxes to car 
TREO 3 3 Ras Sees eae ditto ditto ditto 
Plums ditto 26 lb. crates 28,000 lb., 1,076 
boxes in car 
Pouttry AND Datry Propucts 
Amount con- 
Product Size of car Size of container stituting a carload 
vt Gel asics scien eve. os Same as lemon 68 Ib. 24,000 Ib. 
FES 2B ea ner aierae ee ase ditto 53 lb. cases 400 cases which is 
just 21,200 Ib. 
WEEK hy ess viele hace ditto 75 |b. to cases 375 to 400 cases 
or 28,125 1b. to 
30,000 lb. 
@hicken@icewins wea 36 ft. long 140 lb. to coop. 36 to 42 | 18,000 lb. 





9 ft. 9 in, between eaves 





chickens in each coop. 
128 coops, but varies 
greatly 
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Live StocKx 





Product 





’ 
Stze of ian car 


Method of 
loading 


Amount constituting a. carload 





36 it. car 


40 ft. car 





36 ft. 6 in. long or 40 ft. 6 in. long 
8 ft. 74 in. wide or 8 ft. 6in. wide 
8ft. iin. highor 8ft. high 


Either in 
single or 
double 
deck car 


125 to 150 to the 
deck 


140 to 175 to the 
deck 





ditto 


ditto 


Either in 
single or 
double 
deck car, 
but not 
as many 
double 
deck as 


sheep 


75 to 85 to the 
deck 








85 to 95 to the 
deck 





Single 
deck car 


25 to 28 toa car 


27to 30toacar 








ditto 


Single 
deck cars 


75 to 85 to a car 


80 to 90 toa car 





ditto 


Either 
single or 
double 
deck cars 


140 to 150 to 
the deck 


150 to 170 to 
the deck 





Horses and mules 





ditto 


Single 





deck car | 


18 to 20 in a car 








20 to 22 in a car 


3 


Hay anp GrRAIn—CaruoapD Lots 
ee a ee a eee 


























3 Amount contained in car 
Product Size of car Size of sons 
tainer 
36 ft. 40 ft. 50 ft. 
Wheat. ter nes 36 ft. long 90 to 100-Ib. | 400 to 500/600 to 700/950 to 1,000 
Gon, weirs 8 ft. 214 in. wide sacks sacks or/sacks or) sacks or 
ORES. Oecd apo 6 ft. 744 in. high 40,000 to 60,000 to 95,000 to 
eA i 50,000 Ib. | 70,000 1b. | 100,000 Ib. 
Barley..... is 50 ft. long, 9 ft. 2 in. wide, 
Feedstuffs...... 10 ft. high 
i 200 t ~ 
Hay ditto sd Wel se 8 tons 12 tons 17 tons 
Alfalfa ditto en Aree 8 tons 12 tons 17 tons 
: ‘ i — 
Straw ditto a cate i 200 5 tons 7 tons 10 tons 

















CHAPTER XXI % 
MARKET QUOTATIONS 


To read regularly the daily or weekly market quotations is to learn 
the tendencies of prices. The resulting information is a basis for making 
selling plans, and deciding where to market if a choice is possible. 
Such quotations are not an infallible guide to what the producer 
should obtain; but they are valuable aids to forecasting the rise and fall 
of prices, for in these quotations are mirrored the best obtainable data 
on the probable course of price changes. ‘‘Future” prices for corn or 
wheat or barley—as “May” or “ December’’—reflect the best guesses 
of experienced traders who are in the market for wholesale sales or pur- 
chases; the way these quotations swing furnishes a means of predicting 
whether the market is likely to rise or to fall. 

Reasons Why Market Quotations are Fallible.—The reasons that 
market quotations are not certain guides are that (1) they are sometimes 
based on quantities far in excess of the usual farmer’s offerings; (2) they 
may reflect prices between broker and jobber or jobber and retailer, 
thus carrying the costs and profits of handling beyond the original 
consignee to whom the farmer has shipped or the original buyer of the 
farmer’s output; (3) they are sometimes based upon an insufficient num- 
ber of reports so that there may be a chance for the reporting firms to use 
the publications as a means to further private ends; (4) from the quota- 
tions must be deducted costs of freight, commission or middle man’s 
profits, unloading, drayage, insurance, warehousing, sometimes repacking 
or resorting before the farmer’s return can be determined. 

Even though quotations are not absolutely applicable, their value to 
the producer is great, enough to warrant their constant and regular use. 

Quotations of Different Markets Should Be Studied.—If more than 
one market is available to the producer, he should keep posted concerning 
prices in all centers to which he can ship. If a difference exists in the 
quality or quantity demands of these markets, a producer is in a better 
position to decide where he shall ship. Sometimes the net receipts ob- 
tainable in one market when two or more are available to a shipper, are 
sufficiently higher to justify selling there even though freight and com- 
missions may be somewhat higher. 

Usually interest should be confined to but a few products, selecting 
those of immediate importance to the producer or else those the prices of 
which reflect a condition likely to be eventually felt by products of the 
reader. 
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There is sufficient relationship between various markets so that unus- 
ual offerings or buying demands are felt in all localities, although not 
commonly to an equal extent. Therefore the prices of beef or hogs or 
sheep at Chicago, Omaha, or Kansas City, the price of cotton on the 
southern exchanges, the price of wheat in Liverpool, the prices of other 
commodities in their respective centers, are indices to fluctuating markets, 
and reports covering conditions in these centers should be sought and 
read. 

Quotations Indicate Market Demands.—The quotations are a guide 
to the kind of product most in demand in a given market. For instance, 
the desired weight of hogs or beef is shown by the higher quotations for 
certain sizes; the quality of lamb or mutton or fruit or field crops most 
sought after is gauged by the respective quotations. 

Sources of Market Quotations.—A farmer may find his best source 
of information to be trade journals catering to his subject—such as poul- 
try papers, or dairy reviews, or live stock papers. The agricultural 
press serves the needs of a great many farmers. The daily press is of 
value for early advices of changes, and reflection of conditions, in the 
local markets which it covers. 

The following paragraphs are therefore not offered as final choices 
but rather as suggestive sources. 

The Daily Press is valuable (a) for the speed with which changes in 
market conditions are set forth, (b) the accompanying news items of 
farming conditions, (c) the briefs, often profitably condensed, of federal, 
state, or association reports of crop, stock, and market conditions. The 
value of its quotations is occasionally reduced, in some instances, by the 
limitations of the consulting sources, as already pointed out, which may 
tend to hasty or biased conclusions. 

Trade Journals, Including the Agricultural Press, confine their atten- 
tion to the products of their special lines, but tend to present their findings 
after careful collection and mature analysis. Their value may be some- 
what restricted by the delay in getting out their findings, particularly 
if the publication comes out only at relatively long intervals, as monthly 
or semi-monthly. 

Crop Estimates.—Since price fluctuations depend somewhat upon crop 
conditions, one should keep posted concerning the outlook for production. | 
Two sources are especially valuable in this connection, both being publica- | 
tions of the United States Department of Agriculture. These are the 
monthly mimeographed reports of State conditions put out by local 
offices of the Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, 4 
U. 8. D.A., and the printed monthly “Crop Reporter ” distributed from | 
Washington. qq 

The mimeographed sheets give a page or two of condensed reports 
of the principal field, truck and fruit crops in the area covered by the 
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local office, compared with United States conditions, to show effect 
of weather upon production prospects, estimates of acreages, probable 
yields, and estimates of production following harvests. A few excerpts 
from sample sheets are illustrative of the kind of information conveyed. 


RELEASE WHEN ReEcEIVED 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF CROP ESTIMATES 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Office of Agricultural Statisticians. 

The Crop Reporting Board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, makes the following estimates of crop conditions in California 
and the United States as of (date) 


CaALIFoRNIA FIELD Crops 


Weather Conditions.—The weather during June was freakish; with several very hot 
days, many days of hot dessicating wind, and a few cool nights, plus rain in some 
sections. These mixed conditions certainly did not improve the outlook for field 
crops, which, generally speaking, are far below normal. 

Corn, Indian.—The acreage to this crop in California shows an increase of 4 per 
cent, making a total of 90,500 acres. The condition is 89 per cent of normal. On 
these figures we forecast a production of 3,141,000 bu. 

Rice.—The acreage planted this year is variously estimated to be between 160,000 
and 175,000 acres. In our opinion about 465,000 acres have been sown, the condition 
of which is 90 per cent of normal as against 94 per cent at this date last year. If, by 
reason of shortage of water, none of this acreage is abandoned our forecast is for a 
production of 9,652,500 bu. 

Wool.—The season has been favorable for our sheep growers, and the average 
weight of fleeces has been a little better than last year—7.65 lb. compared with 7 lb. 

Pears are a very spotted crop, making a forecast very difficult. The condition 
is 72 per cent of a normal, compared to 90 1 year ago and a 10 year average of 79. 
The probable production will be about 79,000 tons as against 110,000 last year. 
The pear crop of the United States is forecast at 13,634,000 bu. or about 340,000 
tons. 5 

Cherries suffered damage from the rainfall, June 14-15, the fruit cracking badly 
in some localities. The production this year is estimated to be about 87 per cent of a 
normal crop. 

Winter Wheat.—This crop, taken as a whole throughout our State, hasmade a 
steady decline since the last report, as of May 1. It is spoken of as being “spotted.” 
Unfortunately the poor spots are large, many of them will not be harvested for grain, 
and many of the better spots show a low condition figure. Many days of north wind 
and a few days of unusually hot weather sapped the vitality from the plants and 
prematurely ripened the grain. The result is seen in the low condition figure of 66 
per cent of a normal, as compared with 80 on May 1, 85 1 year ago, and a 10-year 
average of 80. On the basis of present condition, the forecast for this year’s crop is 
9,118,000 bu. from 656,000 acres. Last year the production was estimated to be 
16,335,000 bu. from 990,000 acres. 

In the United States the condition of winter wheat on June 1 was 78.2 per cent 
of a'normal, 94.9 last year and a 10-year average of 82.0. The acreage to be harvested 
is about 34,165,000, and forecast of production 503,996,000 bu. The area planted 
to spring wheat is estimated at 19,487,000 acres, and the condition 89.1 per cent of a 
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normal, indicating a production of 276,547,000 bu. providing average conditions are 
maintained until harvest time. 


ReEvIEW oF Crop ConpITIONsS—(DATE) 


The composite condition of all crops in California on June 1 was about 3.6 per cent 
below their 10-year average condition on that date. Last year the June 1 condition 
of all crops was 5 per cent above the average, 2 per cent below the average in 1918. 

The condition of the various crops on June 1, expressed in percentage of their 
10-year averages (not the normal) was as follows: 


Peachestaaee creer LOG MAlislia eee ee 05.7 UPastureveemees ye ar ctoiet:! 
NGEMONS) feces ce eee (O83. eBerries ase ee. eee 05.7 Apples. 2c ee 88.0 
COTANOCS enue LOS: ke CE ise me seen eens 94.5) )Peatsi2. eee 86.4 
Sugar Beets........ 102.2 Watermelons....... 94.4 Cantaloupes...... 83.3 
(Oli Venues oie reas 102) 2" Cottongen seen 93.) — Almondsteses- ee 83.3 
IPTUNES: fe ene SC etehe< O7 49 Barley eee eee 0125 “Wheat. 82.5 
Ha yep tee ato-ieok OSC 5) wW alts sees ee O05 9 PPA pricoteneneme ss 77.5 
Average of all! Aetu ate’ 28 eww enero aii ee 96.4 


REVIEW OF CALIFORNIA Crop CONDITIONS (Date) 


The composite condition of all crops in California on July 1 was about 95.4 or 
4.6 per cent below their 10-year average condition on that date. Last year the July 
1 condition of all crops was 1.8 per cent above the average; 5.8 per cent below the 
average in 1918. 


The local mimeograped reports are regularly obtainable on request to 
the nearest office of the Bureau of Crop Estimates that one’s name be 
placed on the mailing list. 

The Monthly Crop Reporter consists of a six or eight-page printed pam- 
phlet, issued monthly, showing the United States summary of conditions 
for such crops as corn, wheat, oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, potatoes, 
flaxseed, rice, tobacco, hay, cotton, apples, cranberries, peaches, pears, 
seed, beans, sorghums, sugar beets, and hops. Tables are included show- 
ing conditions of crops by States, comparisons with former periods, 
amounts of production; special reports being inserted for crops of imme- 
diate interest as onions, sugar beets, wheat, seed production, ete. Addi- 
tional data present findings concerning the status of world agriculture 
or special censuses, and items of agricultural importance as weights of 
grain per measured bushel, trend of production, live stock changes on 
farms, trend of prices, sales by farmers, increase in cost of living, per- 
centage of cotton ginned, cost of producing corn-fed cattle, ete. 

The Monthly Crop Reporter, for others than persons actively cooper- 
ating with the U. S. D. A., can be received by paying a yearly subscrip- 
tion charge of 25¢ for domestic addresses, or 40¢ for foreign addresses. 
Request is to be made to the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
De 

The Bureau of Markets Report—The Bureau of Markets, of the United _ 
States Department of Agriculture, publishes a weekly, The Market 
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Reporter, an eight-page printed document, containing information of 
market conditions, changes, and trends in the United States, as reflected 
by receipts, sales, and purchases at the principal market points of such 
staples as live stock, grain, fruit, vegetables, hay, butter, cheese, feed- 
stuffs, and cotton. Discussions of world market conditions, charts of 
statistics of output and prices, graphs showing the trend of prices, influ- 
ences of factors affecting prices, and similar data, are here recorded. 

The publication is continously obtainable on request to the U.S. D. A. 
Bureau of Markets, Washington, D. C. that one’s name be placed on the 
regular mailing list. 

Examples of Quotations.—The best and most reliable quotations are 
found in trade journals devoted to special industries, such as publications 
dealing with beans or rice or wool or cotton or dairy products. The 
quickest reports are found in the daily press. Conservative business 
summaries covering most of the important products of interest in the 
territory covered by the publication carrying them are found in the agri- 
cultural weekly publications. These quotations are set aside in a finan- 
cial section of the publication and are easy to find. 

How Quotations Are Obtained.—Fully to understand quotations and 
to know how much to discount for one’s environment, it is necessary to 
find out how quotations are obtained. If the source is the daily news- 
papers, this is of more importance than when one is using the weekly 
summaries of the agricultural press. Different newspapers use different 
methods of collection and consult different sources for their information. 
Common sources in use are: 


Butter, Cheese and Egg Prices.—The Dairy Exchange, where commission men or 
brokers, members of the exchange, dispose of their surplus or purchase to cover 
deficiencies, the last sales establishing the prices for the day and furnishing the data 
published by the press. 

Barley, Wheat, Oats, Corn Prices.—The Grain Exchange, where immediate sales 
and bids, or prices offered or asked for future deliveries, all being transactions between 
members, are posted on blackboards. 

Produce and Fresh Fruit Prices.—Melons, cantaloupes, potatoes, onions, truck, 
apples, oranges, grapes, etc.: By personal visit or telephone call by reporter or press 
representative to established firms dealing in one or more of these commodities. 
Prices are usually jobber prices to retailer. 

Hay Prices.—Exchange rates between wholesale dealers at points of arrival, free 
on board cars or boats. 

Meat Prices.—Quotations offered by wholesale butchers or packers to producers 
for stock delivered at receiving centers. 

Bean Prices.—Wholesale prices to jobbers from sales on exchanges, or prices 
furnished reporters by leading bean brokers. 


Symbols or Terms Used in Market Quotations.—Certain trade 
abbreviations and terms are commonly used in reporting quotations. 
These serve materially to shorten explanation and to reduce the amount 
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Fruit Market 


APPLES (nee box)—Newtown Pippins, $1.90 
G@2.25; flood River Spitzenberg, $¥2.25 
Relleflenrs. nomioul: Lady Apples. 
Orezon Newtowns. $2@2.75;_ Arkausas Blacks. 
$3@3.35 for fancy, $2,25@2.50 for cbolce; Ben 
Davis. $2.25@2.50, 

MANDARINS (per crate)—$2@2.50;_ tan- 
Garines, $3@2.50: per orange box, $6@6.50. 
24; Oregon (per 1-3 bbl), $4@6.50. 

CRANRERRIFS—Nominal. 

ORANGES (pec hoxy—-Novel, new crop, 
Lie 50@4.50), according to quality, etc. 

GRAPEFRUIE (per box'—New crop Califor- 
‘pin. $92.25: Arizona, 82 a0Ur4, 

LEMONS (per bor)—$2@3.50, according to 
quailty: lemonettes, $1.25@2. 

vA 10@)1¢; 
Eaxtern, 


NAS (per tb)—Uawallao, 
OWA Khe. 
PINEAPPLES (per doz)—Hawallan, $4.50@ 
AVACADOES (per $5as; 
California, $1.50. 
POMEGRANATES (per peach box)—$1.50@ 


PERSIMMONS--NomInal. 

PEARS (per box}—Winter Nellis. $3.50@4; 
other eurictlos, $3@2. 

DATES (per th) 
packages (per box), $6. 































doz)—Plorida, 















Dromedary, io 


VEGETABLES 


POTATOES—Sidewalk prices to tetafl trade 
(per bag)—Rivers, $1.60@1.75; Oregon Bur- 
banks, $2.5 Ay Salinus, $3.50 top; Idaho 
Gems. $2.50¢ Sweets (per il). 4M abshe, 
SUMMER SQUASH (per lug) — $2@ 

55 Harvbard squasu (yer 
(Sack), Toce@$l; 














Saige ins 













oD * (per ctl)—Yellow, 75@90c: Aus- 
“trullan browns, 9800C@$1: white $1,501.75; 
grecd onjion= (per box), $1.25@1.0. 
EGGPLANT (per |b)—7@8c. . 
PEPPERS (per l!b)—Bell, 7@S8c; Chile, 5 


Tc. 

GARLIC {per (b)—6@S8e- 
PEAS (per Ib) —J0@15e. 
CUCUMBERS (per jug) —$1.75@2.50, 
ee (per sack)—Nooina 
(per crate)—$1. 











22.50; bunch, 



























BEANS (per Ib) —15@20c: lima. 9@11e, 
TOMATOES (per crate)—T5e@1,50, 
HEAD VEGETABLES — Cauliflower (per 

doz). or cabbage (per Ib), Ic? 
SACK VEGETABLES—Brets 

$1.25@1,50; parsulps, $1.75@2 

MUSHROOMS (per 1b) —10@3: 

RHUBARR (per box)—$1. 13 

LETTUCE (per crate) 

SPINACH (per crate)—$1. 50@ 





(pee ¢ack),, 





















CHICAGO PIT PRICES 


Quotations furnished The Evening Herald by, 
£. F. Hutton & Co., 118 West Fourth et, mem- 
bers New York stock, cotton and coffee exchanges 
aud Chicago board of trade. 







s— . 
. sevecseseatS0 27, 27. 
MAY Jyevovepees upee 






SPOT COTTON. 
[EXCLUSIVE DISPATCH.) 
NEW YORK, Dec 29.—Spot cott ti 
up 5O Pee to 15 for middling upland eee 
nil, Southern spot onuarkets were Galraston, 
New Orleans. 13, Savannah, 14.50: Augusta, 


25 00s empha and Little Rock, 14.00; Hous- 
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POULTRY PRICES. 


POULTR\—Pneea to producers: 
Fena, 36 Ibe. and under to the dcz...:..$ 
eres over 36 lbs. and upto 42 lbs. to the 
Hens, over 42 ‘Yoel to the doz.. oe 
Hens, colored, weighing 4 lbs and up each 
Broilers, weighing 1 Ih. apd to 1% ba, oe 
Brollers, 114 Bx. and up 
Fryers, 24 Ibs. and un...- 
Rosaters, soft. bone, 3 ibs. and up. 
Stags ..seesee 
Old corks . 
Tnicklings, 3% Ibs. and un 
Ducklings, other than Pekins, 344 ‘Tos. uD.. 
Ducks, “‘old,'* 344 |ha. and up. . 
Geese . 
Youne Tom turkey” 
Fen turkeys 
O14 Tam turkeys . 
Belgian hare 
Canon 


MILO REACTS TO WEAK 


CLOSE; BARLEY STEADY. 
San Frane 


Barley mored upward to a stronger close fir 
nearly all deliveries during the session on the 


Incal grain exchanze yesterday. but milo wos 
dull and weaker. showing a decided dowiiwards 
trend from the previous high letel. Trac’ 
declined 50 cents per ton, Felling at 2 
while other near-by sh’pments were unchanged 
to 50 cents lower. December milo ruled abont 
25 cents per fon lower. while other futme 
months dropped oft cents Immediate ehip- 
ment barley closed unchanged to sD cents per 
ton higher. while the defered months advanced 
5O cents 1 ton, with a sale of all May 
barley at $ bed 
DAILY BOARD QUOTATIONS, 

Arrivals—Wheat, 2; corn, oats. 1: milo 
Maize, 1: flour, 2; bran, 1; C. S. & Froducts, 
2; tctal. 25 Ha), 9. 

Corn, biitic— Tid Asked, 
2" yellow, spot. See S200 ays 
2 yellow, traniicsss... 2.00) § D1i0* 

¥ yellow 7a 
3 yellow, transit 1.51% 

Milo ‘maize, car lots— 
tragk ... : 1 
transit \.. 1 

104Jay shipment * 7 fe 
Vi-day shipment . ee 
20-day rhijment . - . 1 
Barley— 
On track p...+-0e 1 
10-day ebiyament 1 
15-day shijment . re 
FUTURE DELIVERY—100- ‘TON LOTS. 


Milo tmaize— 
All December .... veun 
AML Jenuam . oka 33% 1.564 
All February 1.83 1.914 
Borley— 
AN January see egee 1.58% 
All May .... settee 1.38% 1.41% 
YESTERDAY'S "SALES, 


Milo maize— 
L Car Mot 5s .vecccsceeeenss seuss ceeQl So 


Batley— 
100 tons, all May «sssecceeecees «ees $1.37% 


Asked 











BUTTER AND EGGS: 
LATEST QUOTATIONS, 


TOS ANGELES. May 8, — Butter, 
extras. Producu Exchange 
per 1b, 2 
BOOS — Freeh extras. Prodice Dxchaoee clos- 
ing price, 48 per doz: case count, duce Ex- 
change floring Price, 48 ner doz.; milleta, Pro» 
sure Ex PLAN ote coer pricé, 47 per doz, 


¢reamery 
closing price, 60 


onan MARKETS 
TRY A. P. NIGHT WIRE.) 

SAN. FRANCTSOO. Mor 8.—Butter, 574%. Eras, 
fresh extta. pull 47 

NEW YORK, May &—Buttor higher; créamery/ 
higher than extras. CO4@#6l extra, 5NWAKO:; 
firste, 589@59 Eggs frm, unchanged. Cheese firn- 
ez, utchanged. 

CHICAGO, May .8—Butter hither: creamery, 
5014 @5Ay. Beggs steady; receipts 25,646 cases 
yee S05. oan 7 oe pO GELS at 

casén inclu: ae storage pac! 
Uae: 44% O45; extra, 5. 











LIVESTOCK MARKETS 
AT VARIOUS CENTERS. 


- tBY A _P. NIGHT WIRE.1. 

CHICAGO, Dec. 20.—Hogs, 26.000: TS to 2 
lower than yesterday's average; lights of most; 
top, 10.46 on light lights: practical top on 
200-pound average, 10.80; bulk, 9.80@10.10; pigs 
mostly 25 lower: Cae La bulk desirable 90 
to 130-reund pigs, elt 

Cattle, 9000; ‘common and meitm beef 
stecra opened steady to, stronger: others steady; 
corly sales mostly 8.00@0,50; she stock stendy; 
best’ action on canners end heifers; bologua bully 
steady to stronc: bulk, 5.73@6.50: fat bulls, 
calves, stockers and feeders. steady: choice veal- 
ers to packers, 12.25@12,50, 

Slicep, 13,000: Yat lamhs steady to 25 lower: 
choice fed westerns, 12.50; butk. 12,00@12 
aged sheep firm hoica westem ewes, 
bulk ewes, 4.25) feedérs steady. 


OMAHA (Neb,) Dec. 29.—Hogs, receipts 12,000; 
mostly 2>clower than yesterday's average; bulk 
mediim and ligbt butchers, 0.15@0.25; top, 0.2; 
bulk strongwe ght and packing grades, 8.90@9. 15. 
Cuttle, receipts. 4150; beef steers, steady to 
strong: top joad, 9.95; butcher stock, Fate to 
‘ higher; bulls and veals strong, in spots Mixher: 
stockers nnd feeders generally steady. Mhechy. 
receipts 6000; fat lamps fully 25 ligher, spot 
more: bulk of sales, 10.75@11.75; slicep, mottly 
gten yearlings, 7.75; ewes, ¥ feeding 
grades, steady. 2 

Sin FRANCISCO, Dec. 29.—Hogs, 100 to 150 
pounds, 1014; 150 to 225 pounds, 1145; 225 to 
300 pounds, ‘10%; 300 to 400 pounds, 0%. 


ST. JOSEPH (Mo.) Dec. 29.—Hogs, receipts 1 
000: 15 to 25 lower; top, 9.0; bulk, 0-259. 
Cattle, receipts 2200; steers, (25 to 50 lower: 
steers steady to 25 lower; steers. G5U@11.50; 
% ws and heifers. 3.50@).50. Sheep, receipts 

3500; steady to strong, 10.50@11.5Q; ewes, 3.50 
@4.25. 

SOUTH ST. PAUL (Minp.) Dec. ‘20.—Cattle, 
receijitr S000; heef,- weak to 25 lower; best 
sales today 8.75. few around 8.00, with bulk 
§.75@7.00; butcher cots and heifers, steady; 
fury head at 7.60; Inuk, 4.00@6.00: canners and 
cutters, °2.76@4.00; hologua bulls. 4.0000-00::sen 
becf boils wp to GOO; veal calves 20 bh gher; 
best light. 9.25. Hogs, veceipta 10.000; market 


slow; abont 25 lower; range, 9.00@9.50; bulk. 
9.30@9.40; bulk pigs and ligbt lights, 9.70 

receipts 500; market 25° to 50 | 
best light eves, 4 
29.—Cattle higher; re- 
ood to choice, 
ee fair _to 
6.50; 


10.00. Sheep, 
higher; top lambs, 11.25; 


PORTLAND (0Or.) Dec. 
ceipta 52; choice steers, 8.00@8.75 
7.50@8.00: medinm to choice, 
good, @50@7.50; common. to fair, 
eho ce cows and heifers, 6.50@7.00 ood to choice, 
6.00 9.50: mecium to good, 5.50@.00; fair to 
medinm, 6 00@5.50; common to fair, 4.00@5.00; 
cannemta, 2.50@3.00: bulls, 3.00@6.00; chive 
dairy Qunlves, Se oe light, 16.00@ 
12MG-hekinm light, 0.00; heary, 6.00 
7,50: Veit feeders. 6.2: oes ; fair to gocd. 3.75 
Hugs, higher; no eipts: prime mixed, 
1 50: ee heavy, 10,00@11.00: roug!, 
fat pigs, 9.50@10.60; feeder pgs, 7.00 
@8 50 sheep higher; no receipts; east Be moun- 
tain lambs, {.00@0.40; valley, 9.00@9 50; feed. 
=, F.G0@G6.00: culls, 5.00 oj ewes. 4.00@ 

a0: light xearlings, (.00@7.00; heavy 5.00@6.00. 
ee 6-60@65. 00. 

KANSAS CITY, Dec. 2.—Cattle, receipts, 
5600; beef steera steady to 25 lower; those be- 
low §.00 selling steady; top. 9.30; bulk, 7.50@ 
S.50; she stock, mostly 25 lower: ari 
choice cows, €.00@6.7D; heifers, 7.25. 
vearling he fers, 9 00; canners steady: fnostly 3.00 

2. 5 bulls, steady to 25 higher: top vealérs, 

> bulk. 10.00@11,00; feeders, ‘dull and w Ke 
Hoos. receipts G200, yaty alow; generally 25 
lowor than yesterday's average; packing sows and 
pigs steady; many bogs still unsold at 11:30 
o'clock. with bidding 25>@40 lower; bulk, good 
and choice fat pigs, 9.50@10.00 “cho ce’ stock 
pigs, topred, 10.10. Sheep receipts, 2050; fat 
classes fully with yesterday's best tline; heragaas 
yearlings. 9.50: sixty-three yowng lambs, 11,25; 
choice. X+pound kind, 10.40, 

Pe Se a, 


6.50@0.5 


HIDE MARKET. 

[EXCLUSIVE DISPATCH. } 
SATS So et Naearoe Green. No. 1, 
poun 0. 17; No. 1 ‘bh. 
yon. No, 3 dull ne part cured. bider, 
No AS@20; cured pouads and up, 2a 
22: Set No. 2 hides, 25 pounds and up. 10@ 
21: cured No. 1 bull hides, 15@18; Na. 1 eure 
14@15. drv raltéd hides. 27@30: No. 2. ey 
28: dry flint hidea, S8@38: dry flint No. 2 hides. 
21@24, Horse hides No 1. according to size 
7.00@9.00: No. 2. 4 00@8.00 Calf_skine, G. 8 
Ko. 1 feals, 8 to 15 pounds, 38@45: do _ Si £ 

No. 2, 8 to 15 mounds. 844 @43 14: deacons 

No. 1.78 pounda und down. each, D502 tn: 
G BR. No. 2 oes tine, . & No 1 veal. 
2. 284 aren: RTABSET 


per hauad. “ines! 
or fal, 27@28; 0 No. °9. ‘25% @adte 4. 
do, No. 2 2014 @27% 





uh ‘ papa 22824 sa 
vy flint ink. pet pound, 5 @50 

ie Tallow, prime acy a wold, TOS TOre: 
eral I£Q11% + do.. No, B 544 @8 per’ pound. 





Fie. 94.—Sample market Quotations. 
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of reading needed to grasp the market situation. 
given immediately below. 
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Typical ones are 


Examples of Symbols Used in Market Quotations: 


1. The sign ‘“@” means to and indicates the ranges, as barley quoted ‘‘$1.30 @ 
$1.60” shows the variation in price for the period covered by the report. 


COMMENT. nN 
There are 72> cows on sale in Chicago stock 
yards todar from California that were shipped 
(here to reliere this markct.of the sufplus of 
eet cattle. The loca) market ia weak ou ail 
clnmba and gradi; 811 to $11.50 per hundred 


will buy the top steers in Southerd.California at 
country shipping point. 


01 continue: Ama, - ¢ 

Fifteen hundred lanrbs from California aver- 
aging sixty pounds. sold today in Chicgo for 
319 per hundred. The local market for eims 
is showing anite an improvement in both the 
(muality’ of the receipts: and in prices obtaincd 
for them. Wethers and ewes are steady. 












WINTER WHEAT 
GRAIN FORECAST 


Prospective Production Bigger 
by 63,000,000 Bushels, 








Department of Agriculture 
Issues April Figures. 





Condition in All States but 
California 100 Per Cent. 


{BY A P, NIGHT WIRE.) 

WASRINOTON, May 8.-—WWinter wheat produc: 
tion this yerr will be 899,815,000 bushels, an 
increise during Avril of 63,004,000 tshels, the 
Department of Agricultyre announced today tm 
its fprecest based un conditions existing May 1, 
Which was 100.5 per cent. of a normal, and upon 
he estimate of the acea to be harsested. which 
was pieced at 46 933,000 acres, an abandonment 


of 1.) per cent from the Area sown last antumin 
Production of rye was forecast at 122.946.0010 











Murhely, based on the May J vondition, whieh 
wan 95.3 per cont. of a normal, 
Winter wheat production, based on April 1 






conditions, wak estimated at &37,00,000 bush-, 
els, xnd eye production at 101,000,000 bus! 
whue lost years winter wheat crop was 559, 
449.000 bushels, and the me erop 89,103,000 
bushel, 

Condition of winter wheat comparer 99.8 per 
cent of a normal on April 1 this rear, $6.4 on 
May 1 ‘ast year and 85.4 the tec-year May 1 
aseraga ° 
























charges by the Draymen's Association 








Produce Dealers 
Face Increased 
Drayage Charges 








Another little addition to the high 
cost of Hiving will go into effect next 
Monday with the new schedule o! 


of San Francisco. Charges for haul- 
ing fruits.and vegetables fromi the 
docks to the commission houses and 
visaversa are almost double. the 
previous rates, 

The drayage charge to commission 
houses for a chest of 20.drawers of, 
berries will be 25c a chest. The new 
rate on apples is 5c a box; Orangey 
dc box; Cantaloupes 5c a ctate or lug 
box. 

Following is apart of the néw 
drayage schedule that will go intc 
effect next Monday: 

To Commission Houses: 

Fruit (per ‘crate):.......... 
Fruit (per lug box)...... 
Potatoes (sacks, crates) 
Pears (boxes).....4;, 
Vegetables (sacks)..... 
Weatermelons (per load).. 
Watermelons (per car). 
Lemons \(box).........+. 
Celery ‘Garge crates)... 
Asparagng (lug box). 
Egeplart (crates)... 4 
Currents) (chest) ~...2....06 -.30C 

The new charge on poultry will be 
50c a coop. All vegetables will cost 
7%c a sack. A charge of 4c will be 
made for,returning empty boxes. 
























HOGS GO HIGHER IN CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO, July 11.—Hogs at a new 
record-breaking’ figure of $23 per 
hundred pounds by Saturday was as- 
sured, said packers when the live- 
stock market opened today with 
hogs at $22.90. Later the price went 


to $22.95. 














_ PRODUCE NOTES 
o> 


CALIFORNIA HENS LOWER, 
Poutry dealers today reported 80c an ex- 
treme price for California hens. Sales of 
fryers were made at 85c per pound, 


POTATO PRICES HIGHER 

Ralsing potatoes Is not such a poor busi 
ness this season, with the present prices of 
$2.85 to $3 per cental for Sacramento stock 
on the dock in San Francisco. Wholesale 
dealers have been forced to ralse their prices 
on new potatoes to $3 and $3.25 per cental. 
Onions continue high, but area trifle lower 
than at the ftrst of the week. Street sales 
were made today at $4.50 and $4.75 per ceptal, 


GOOD GREEN CORN HIGH, 

There was.a wide range In Prices for greea 
corn today as a result of the difference In 
qualfty. Good quality large stock brongbt up 
to $4.75 per sack, but tbe smaller offerings 
sold down: to $3.75. The general price range, 
however, was $4 to $4.50; ~~ 


—$________, 
__ FIRST 1919 ALMONDS HERE, 

D. H.Port er & Sobs, dried frult merchante 
have recelved 3 small shipment of 1919 ‘al 
monds from thelr rawth at Ripon. This {s the 
firgt shipment of the new crop to arrive in the 
San Frarclsco market. ' The, Nonp variety sold 
at S5c¢ a pound, 


Serene 
APPLE PRICES DROP OFF. 

The unustfally higb prices that apples start- 
ed out with the first of the season are not 
proving so favorable now. The local market 
bas weakened of considerably, and, still the de 
mand is very slow. The B grade of Graven- 
stelns are abont 23¢ a boxlower than last 
week. Alexanders bave also dropped and the 
Red June variety Is of to $2 and $3 a box 


STRAWBERRIES LOWER. 
Strawberries sold generslly at $10 fo $11 a 
chest toduy, with only a icw sales reported at 
$12. Raspberrics held firm at $15 and-$]7. A 
few chests of poor quallty red loganberries ap 
rived and sold sTowly nt $11@12 




























Almond Growers. 
Expect $3,000,000 
Crop This Year 


The first carload of new-crop 
nimonds was shipped from the 
warehouse of the California 
Almond Growers’ Exchange, 
Chico, on August 13. It con- 
sisted of 500 bags of Nonpareil 
almonds and wos sold to a New 
York purchascr. The exchange 
expects to move almond car- 
Joads daily from now on. 

Thé Callfornia almond crop 
for 1919 19 estimated at ahout 
$3,000,000. The quality this sea- 
son Is exceptionally fine, due to 
the favorable climatic condl- 
tlons, 


Fig. 95.—Samples of news items from financial pages of the daily press. 


2. The term ‘quiet’? or ‘‘nominal” means that there is little activity in the 
particular products referred to, so little at times that no quotations are possible. 

3. A “strong” or ‘‘firm” market is one showing signs of higher prices; a “weak” 
market is the reverse—a tendency to “‘break”’ to lower price levels. 

4. A “future” is an immediate transaction in products for future delivery, a 
“bid” being the price offered, a “sale” reporting the price paid. Futures are for 


selected months; e.g. (wheat), ““May, $2.10 bid; $2.12 asked.” 


“Dec., $2.00 bid; 


$2.02 asked,” means offers by purchasers for wheat to be delivered in May were 
at the rate of $2.10 while sellers asked $2.12; for Dec. delivery buyers offered $2.00, 
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sellers were asking $2.02. Future sales serve to show the present feeling as to what 
prices will be during the months involved. 
5. “Spot” sales are cash sales for immediate delivery, the word signifying a sale 
“made on the spot.” Spot sales are best indications of daily prices. 
6. ‘Steady’? means no change in market. 
7. “Steady to strong” means sales at same or better prices than previous quota- 
tions: “‘in spots lighter’? means occasional sales somewhat below the general average. 
8. Quotations “on track” cover products en route or on siding ready for un- 
loading; a qualifying phrase as “10-day shipment” designates the interval to elapse 
before arrival. 
9. “l.c.1.” means less than carload lots. 
10. “‘f.o.b.”? means free on board (car or boat). 
11. “‘f.a.l.”’ means free alongside (boat). 
12. “‘f.a g.”’ means fair average quality. 


In addition to the general terms there are specific trade names attach- 
ing to many products. 

Quotations vary somewhat in their presentation. Some quote live 
stock on a pound basis, others on a 100-lb. basis. Some quote grain at 
so much per bushel; others at so much per 100 lb., per cental. Usu- 
ally western quotations are on the 100-Ib. basis while eastern quotations 
are on the bushel basis. 

Examples of Measures Used in Market Quotations.— 


Eggs—dozen 

Butter—pound 

Cheese—pound 

Hay—ton 

Poultry—pound or per dozen 

Barley, oats, corn, milo, Egyptian corn, kafir, wheat—bushel; hundredweight. 

Hogs, beef—pound, hundredweight. 

Ewes, wethers, lambs—pound, hundredweight. 

(Often abbreviated to read: doz.—dozen, lb.—pound, cwt.—hundredweight, 
bu.—bushel.) 


Past Quotations a Guide to Selling.—Suggestions regarding the best 
time of year to sell (based on the price differences of farm products as 
between periods of high and periods of low prices) and regarding the 
possibility of profit-making by holding products for higher prices not 
withstanding the increased costs involved, are obtainable from a study 
of past quotations. Findings resulting from the collection and tabula- 
tion of past quotations can not be accepted as sure guides to selling, for 
changing conditions make changes in market demands; yet for the pur- 
pose of providing a starting point in marketing, a knowledge of what has 
occurred is of distinct advantage. 

Five-year Periods to be Used in Studying Past Quotations.—Some 
judgment must be exercised in selecting the period from which the quo- 
. tations are to be taken. A sufficient period of years should be chosen to 
insure reasonably safe averages, and yet not enough to cause the inclusion 
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of obsolete data. Quotations should be selected often enough to reflect 
changes as soon as they occur. Ordinarily in the author’s personal experi- 
ence, the 5 years immediately past are sufficient to serve the purposes of 
the study, with weekly quotations compiled throughout the year, taking 
mid-week figures in order to avoid the: heavy sales prior to Sundays and 
the lack of supplies likely to occur immediately after the week-ends. 
The figures are then arranged to show the 5-year average quotations by 
each week and each month throughout the calendar year. Tabulating 
or plotting the findings aids in clearness of presentation and ease in 
analyzing. Such a study is valuable in pointing out (a) the variation in 
yearly averages, (b) the variation in monthly averages, (c) the rise and 
fall of prices when averaged for five years, (d) the period of lowest prices, 
(e) the period of highest prices, (f) the difference in selling price for the 
. period of low prices, contrasted with the period of high prices. 

Examples of Past Quotations as a Guide to Selling.—An example or 
two will serve to illustrate the use of past quotations as a guide to selling. 

Past Quotations of Barley As a Guide to Selling—A study of barley 
prices taken by weeks and averaged by months resulted thus: 


TABLE 222.—VARIATIONS IN MARKET QUOTATIONS OF FEED BARLEY AVERAGED BY 
Montus; Frvn-ybar Preriop 1915-19 (San FrRANcIscO QUOTATIONS) 
: In DoLuArs PER HUNDREDWEIGHT 


























1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 
BY SINT AT Venema tres stamora Sorat ae iste ar $1.41 $1.31 $2.23 $2.88 $2.23 
Belo atyewe ck erates cose. ce eb cue 1.56 I Bey 2.20 3.18 2.13 
IN GOREN. nde geet ethan tac OR EAR Al eso 2.29 3.63 2.06 
PANT ney Sa ee Sirens ie acoichs chevciane avai 1.29 1.35 PEP 3.63 eit 
IN ERHa ts 4 dee: 0 dai Seta Rue ERR a 1.24 ih ois} 2.88 oi AG 2.58 
UTI CMON ts, cre fe cre Veisusr, ta oe 1.07 igi! 2.19 2.80 2.64 
TRGB ino udiagtetad Bee cients ACR aee aE 1.10 1.39 PA sala oi 3.01 
EAT (rule Gneeepeneemrare swsmniarstt wt ste ater ais si 1525 1.58 2.38 2.43 3.16 
RGD LEME freee tay aie och enn a.e vic She olee 1.18 1.69 2.40 2.37 3.03 
WCCO DCT ye ie Cie) tc ron tus. onan 122, 1.79 2.51 reli 2895 
INI@MGTRAN SERS Le 6 o thon Ep eGints 6 CREE 1.28 2206 2.41 Delis Onze 
IDECEIMDeCIMA ee ete cciecks ce see 1.30 2°25 2.67 Dea 5h it 
Averaged by years the variation amounted to: 
Y5HAR AVERAGE PRicE BY YEARS 
1915 1.28 
1916 i iP 
1917 DAD, 
1918 2.76 


1919 2.74 
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Averaged by months for the years 1915-1919 the variation amounted 
to: 


Monta AVERAGE QUOTATIONS: 
January nt. (eee eee eee SR SLETETA ea hae ee $2.01 
Febriaryas. hr eat ia oe eee eee ah tag becicg. Spy een 2510 
Marebi os ec ee ee ee ee ee Fee NG) 
2% 6) a Iparare erat ee Gang iP Gea Me Mrs uly PR AES Beet orh Au OOM A 0:04 2.27 
DY Ya ite 2 ag se tn i ach RNS es Se Loe nN Rep Ota Oat wo die c 2.26 
une? 2 aT ee OS PO Le ee ee 2.00 
PUL RS: sal eR Se EL EE | ee 2.02 
August 24... 9s Aa os aeaet ey eterno seid eet es ay Oa eeene Oe ee 2.16 
Septem bere i562... 7 eters ude eee ne a ye, ae ee ee 2.13 
Metober. a eye cee or eat ES ithe tats hs sacl ligie 2. ee PA 
INTOVerIDOM. c fetetele so Sec eis Se eee Eke. Sure RNS 6 RIL rene ae 222, 
December i25es 22. 02S ewe Ee Se Ce eee 2.40 


From the table of monthly averages low prices, are recorded for the 
three consecutive months of Jan., Feb., and March, and June, July and 
August. High prices occurred during Oct., Nov., and Dec., and March, 
April and May. 

Reference to the variations by months and years brings further en- 
lightment, thus: 


Three consecutive months of lowest and highest prices 





| 






































Of lowest prices Of highest prices 
1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 1915 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
May Apr. | June | Oct. | Jan. Jan. Oct. | Oct. | Mar. | Oct. 
June May | July |'Nov. | Feb. Feb. Nov. | Nov. | Apr. | Nov. 
July June | Aug. | Dec. | Mar. Mar. | Dec. | Dec. | May | Dec. 


These data result in a belief that May, June, and July are the months of 
lowest prices, and that Oct., Nov., and Dec. being the months of highest prices. 

Past Quotations of Eggs as a Guide in Selling.—A study, similarly 
conducted, covering egg quotations, both by averages and by years, willa — 
uniformly regular period of lowest prices during the three consecutive 
months of March, April, May (except in 1917 and 1919 when February is 
a low month), and of highest prices in Oct., Nov., and Dec. (with no 
exceptions). 
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TaBLe 223.—MArKET QuoraTIONS PER Dozen on “EXTRA” Eaas, AVERAGED 
BY Days To Nearest Cent, AND SHowN BY Montus AND YEARS 
1915-16-17-18-19 (San Francisco Darry ExcHANGE) 




















For year 
Month of eae Ly 
Tors) 1916 19t7 gis | 1919 | ee 
Cents | Cents | Cents| Cents | Cents Cents 
AS SUIN ULE Vee Seve Bh eats ecctig cee 31 33 37 61 51 43 
IS@OTRUENATSS Sy ere eee ae Ree 23 idl 26 48 39 33 
INE No OSes Dil 20 26 39 38 29 
LN orale, Oe. Sy ee cee Pee: 22 31 39 44 32 
MIEKA nis o Ba Ons Mee eae ee 23 23 34 40 47 33 
MIN CI ree tee Stiinta ek ce eck BBs | PAs) 31 42 47 34 
Mulynee eee ee Gc Noe 25 AA 34 48 48 36 
NU CUSUME Che tales ne 30 oo 45 54 54 43 
SEDLMMDErs Hawt as chs. (Od 38 47 62 61 49 
Wclobenwen tee. cones 46 | 45 52 W 70 57 
INIGRKETIDL OES ha dxca oto POO CS 53 | 51 57 83 79 65 
Wecember: «44: ...... sisteses ome Ll 42 52 Sao 58 
Average by years........... 31 32 39 56 54 42 

















Regular and Irregular Fluctuations.—Studies of rise and fall in price 
show that farm goods fall into two general classes. One class includes 
those things which year in and year out fluctuate with more or less regu- 
larity, such for instance as eggs and butter, while the other class includes 
less perishable goods, subject to irregular fluctuations, that is, changes 
coming at different seasons of the year and in varying degree. Such 
things as beans, wheat, barley, oats, and hay make up this second class. 

The Natural Market Course. —The natural market course, according 
to the United States Department of Agriculture is somewhat as follows: 


It starts high with active movement even for inferior stock because the demand 
has the sharp edge of novelty and appetite. The price gradually declines and poor 
stock becomes harder to sell as the supply increases. Lowest prices arrive soon after 
the heaviest shipments begin, and a glut may occur, especially if many sections are 
shipping at once and there is much poor stock. Then, with a decreasing supply, 
prices advance, sometimes recovering much of the early declines but usually not 
reaching the opening prices because demand is far less keen at the end of a long 
season. If the last of the shipments are inferior, as happens frequently with many 
perishable crops, the season may close at or near bottom prices. 

The common or natural market developments do not always take place as might 
be expected. Quite frequently superior quality of the main crop or absence of 
general competition will bring higher prices in mid-season. Unexpected shortage 
may cause the reserve stock in storage to sell at high prices at the close of the season, 
especially the less perishable crops like potatoes, onions, apples, cabbage, etc. Careful 
study of crops (shortage, supply, and shipment) should enable a fairly good judgment 
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to be made of the outcome. However, quickly perishable short season crops like 
strawberries or melons are very irregular, so it is difficult to form a reliable market 
judgment of them. 

Periods of High and Low Prices for Various Farm Products on Dif- 
ferent Markets.—From studies made of past quotations—results of 
which should be rechecked for local conditions or later years—findings for 
certain selected farm products were found to range lowest and highest 
during the periods indicated in the subjoined table. 


TaBLE 224.—PrrRiIops or HicH AND Low PricEs FOR SELECTED Farm PRopUCTS ON 
DirFERENT MARKETS (PRE-wAR CONDITIONS) 5-YEAR AVERAGE 





Market Product Period of high prices Period of low. prices 
New York...... Butter Nov., Dec., Jan. May, June, July 
Eggs, fresh Oct., Nov., Dec. Apr. May, June 
Corn July, Aug., Sept. Dec., Jan., Feb. 
Red winter wheat No. 2) Apr., May, June Aug., Sept., Oct. 
No. 1 timothy hay, 
baled May, June, July Jan., Feb., Mar. 
SU OUI Are bere Corn July, Aug., Sept. Dec., Jan., Feb. 
Hogs July, Aug., Sept. Dec., Jan., Feb. 
Red winter wheat No. 2} Mar., Apr., May July, Aug., Sept. 
Eggs, fresh Nov., Dec., Jan. May, June, July 
No. 1 timothy hay, baled| May, June, July Jan., Feb., Mar. ° 
Chica @ocei tae Cattle Oct., Nov., Dec. Apr., May, June 
Hogs Aug., Sept., Oct. Dec., Jan., Feb. 
Beans June, July, Aug. Dec., Jan., Feb. 
Eggs, fresh Nov., Dec., Jan. May, June, July 
Northern spring wheat, 
No. 1 May, June, July Oct., Nov., Dee. 














Holding Products for High Prices.— Whether or not farmers are justi- 
fied in holding for higher prices depends on the probable amount of 
increase likely to take place when compared with the increased costs 
and risks incident to holding, and the financial status of the farmer. A 
comparison of the percentage increase in prices between the averages 
of periods of high prices and those of low prices, made from the last | 
table shows differences in percentage based upon the low average, as — 
follows: 


New York MARKET 


Prr Cent 
Butter. 15:55 6) MeOSe Rk Re ee. ee 25 
Kiges,: freaks.) .;.. «a Reet ek. Bee ne ae ee futilectsa 91 
Comper = tebe a Rid otet Le a ae ie a ee 12 
Red ‘winter wheatINo# 2g. Sete ea, ee eee eee 12 
13 
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St. Louis MARKET 


Prr Cent 
(GETHIN cross 6.5 Bl OD REPRESS IEE Aaa PR Rare ee 18 
1aOLES, 6 HEE ASIA Sid Ouro kib.5.6 Bono CONE ees aN ee a 13 
Recdawin ter wihedueNO wo meer nail wales, tee ered Oke elt woke + sm ec aiseae ily 
Hic oGmtres wenn weer ae Met peme net meres 8 ote ane fe ory cece, Sea alte cusccuat ar alte 67 
Eun OthyahayvanaledipN Onilmeie easier cote) 4 4 siaeha iyo us) gis ate wae fiejecso 3 13 

Cuicaco MARKET 

Per CEnt. 
CELLCOM Ee ce CEN SIE ET ne a citra S a ottutavore cuelat ae oe Maen 15 
TOSSES Se Aare. raed enon t ek Na fodiand t's Rene od uo ee 14 
IBeanseaneaueds. Pet Sy PN EN TTT ee oo TD Sb aD Ce 7 
ie Sees lMmynr ret ewe cee earned nia encbet aT cea ev ctar Paystar shar Mbcha ie ve eet aga 65 


INorthermes pringnw, heat INOw lass set rvetnetn a eters terme ae ane toate 10 


Producing for Periods of High Prices.—From studies such as these 
producers will note that for certain products extra effort is worth while 
to have them for sale during the periods of high prices as in the case of 
eggs, butter, cheese and, at times, certain live stock. How far one can 
justify increased expense of production for sale at high market levels, 
will be determined by the amount of price increase likely to be obtained. 
In the same way conclusions can be made as to the profits likely to accrue 
if one holds his product for the times of increased demand, after deducting 
the necessary changes for storage, spoilage, shrinkage, loss of interest, ete. 

It is obvious that perishables are sold most profitably as soon as they 
are ready for the market. There are products that justify the exercise 
of some judgment and foresight in finishing them for market when they 
are least likely to meet with competition—especially the competition of 
fellow-farmers forced to sell in order to obtain operating capital. But 
analyses such as these here presented result in the dictum that in general 

_the best interest of most farmers is served by selling whenever their prod- 
ucts are ready for the market. This seems to be true even of such imper- 
ishables as wheat, oats, barley, hay, cattle, swine, and sheep, since the 
sum available at time of peak prices, to cover increased charges, is relatively 
small. For the products and markets already discussed, the range in 
money amounts only to: 


Money Difference in Periods of High and Low Prices 


New York MARKET 


IBTUMLEIPS dob sta ob DS ele Oa SER Ree TRONS OPS eI 7¢ per pound 
Eg Oe sa TOS Namen ce east arr vee is Ss gees, otayaep ste she,e 21¢ per dozen 
(Glaysirs, 2 ny eine cece: ne ee aera eee a ee 8¢ per bushel ~ 
Red winter wheat, No. 2................. 13¢ per bushel 


Mimothyvabay baled NO lace miei ase $2.87 per ton 
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St. Louis Marxer 


Cor :)) ans Cee ee eee ee 10¢ per bushel 

Hoge), Ste.ice giclee otis eins ee ee ee $1.03 per hundredweight 
Red winterswheat, INoi2 25s eee 13¢ per bushel 

EGS, Eres hy arsenic ee nr eae ee 11¢ per dozen 
ctimothiy. hay.ibaledeeee t= $2.55 per ton 


CuicaGo MarRKET 


Att] te.5..n Ge Ati Pee cee tetce EE iter: $1.22 per hundredweight 
lool Remperens, MS SLAG hos Me cae YAS 1.07 per hundredweight 
BCA Shit searing mee ae A eet 15¢ per hundredweight 
Nees, iresh iyi apne he ee eee 11¢ per dozen 
Northern spring wheat, No. 1............. 10¢ per bushel 


Use of Past Quotations as a Normal in Reporting Prices.— Past his- 
tory of prices as a means of judging the price of any product based on its 
normal relationships is now being made use of in reporting general price 
outlooks.'*> By use of this method prices for any given month are com- 
pared with the average of the past 10 corresponding months. 

Example of Reporting Prices Based on Past Quotations—Corn averaged 
$1.08 for thé 10 Julys from 1910 to 1919. In July, 1920 it was $1.53, or 
142 per cent of the 10-year average. Hogs averaged, for the same 10 
Julys, $11.17. In July, 1920, at $14.65, they were 131 per cent of the 10- 
year average. 

Use of such data may well be accompanied by a business index of 
conditions (Bradstreet’s or Dunn’s) to show whether or not farm products 
are maintaining a level corresponding to general business conditions 
throughout the country. 


Prorating the Consumer’s Dollar 


Prorating Money Spent for Oranges.—The California Fruit Growers’ 
Exchange shows that of each dollar paid by the consumer for oranges the 
farmer receives about 33¢ The remainder is taken up by: 
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TaBLE 225.—Drivipine THE ConsuMERS’ ORANGE DOLLAR 

Average of 4 years, 1914-1917 

Per box Per cent 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 
Fruit on tree (all varieties) $1. 150/$1 .705/$1.978 $1.621|. 25.9 | 34.6 | 38.9 | 33.2 
Picking and hauling...... OFLOG ROR LOG POPTOG RONG E2045 22 eon 2.2 
TEEN GST AY 2S sents ob pene ea 0.325) 0.325) 0.325) 0.325, 7.3 | 6.6] 6.4] 6.6 
Dellin her eer ee, aber: 0.052} 0.057; 0.064; 0.061; 1.2 i 2 2 
i Osba@alifOrnia 24.4.4: 1.633) 2.193) 2.473} 2.113) 36.8 | 44.6 | 48.6 | 43.2 
Freight and refrigeration.| 0.927| 0.937] 0.937} 0.937] 21.0 | 19.0 | 18.5 | 19.2 
Ho bemanrketescs. a... 4. 2.56 | 3.13 | 3.41 | 3.05 | 57.8 | 68.6 | 67.1 | 62.4 
Jobber’s gross margin....| 0.39 | 0.41 | 0.40 |.0.41| 8.8] 8.3| 7.9| 8.4 
Jobber’s selling price.....| 2.95 | 3.54 | 3.81 | 3.46 | 66.6 | 71.9 | 75.0 | 70.8 
Retailer’s gross margin...| 1.48 | 1.38 | 1.27 | 1.43 | 33.4 | 28.1 | 25.0 | 29.2 
Consumer paid..........| 4.43 | 4.92 | 5.08 | 4.89 |100.0 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 




















Prorating Money Spent for Apples.—A study of Oregon apples 
resulted in findings to the effect that for each dollar paid by the New 
York consumer the farmer receives 34¢ for the large fruit and 47¢ for 


the medium-sized fruit. 


The table shows the details. 


TaBLE 226.—DrvipiInGc THE ConsUMERS’ APPLE DOLLAR 























Spitzenberg, retailing | Johnathan, retailing 
at 75¢ per dozen, 96 to | at 25¢ per dozen, 120 
the box or more to the box 
Average in | Percentage) Average in| Percentage 
cents per | of retail | cents per | of retail 
box price box price 
Grower receives, f.o.b. orchard...... $1.85 33.6 $1.40 46.7 
[MORE Mins aint. ou. cige oh OAH ae ae ee 0.50 9.1 0.50 16.7 
RCEIGeCr a LONG te say. hein. are 0.10 1.8 none none 
IBLOKCrSMprotius emer. ce tata. oak OG 2.7 ORS 5.0 
Wartagesronm dock ea cs. ween ane: 0.05 0.9 0.05 Wz 
Wholesalers profits i racbaonthis meres 0.25 4.5 0.15 5.0 
Retailer’s expenses................. 1.65 30.0 
etallers neh Proline nin ae 0.95 17.3 0.75 25.0 
Grossretailiprices eee eee $5.50 $3.00 
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Proration of Money Spent for Onions.—The division of the consumers’ 
dollar when applied to onions delivered during 1919 to the San Francisco 
market was found on the basis of 100 lb. of Australian brown onions 
tobe 314 


TABLE 227.—DrivipING THE CONSUMERS’ ONION DOLLAR 








Per 100 lb. 
Proportion to: 
In cents In percentage 
CTOWET Sere oe ne ae eas ene ates aoe eters ewe $1.51 36 
Gontainete eis fn Sane eke ee nee secant 0.16 4 
TOD DEL eee tee Cx eo rials ein ee oe erereeens aa 0.87 20 
Retnilerste tosh sete Ane one ite once oe ecenes 1.66 40. 
(Grossaretail costus meet etoes ace ort tate $4.20 








pen ee ee ee EE 

Comparison of Retail Prices and Farmers’ Receipts.—In 1919 a 
California study of retail store prices and farmers’ receipts resulted 
thus: 


TABLE 228.—CoMPARISON OF RETAIL PRICES AND Farmers RECEIPTS 





What farmer re- | What consumer 
ceives (average) | pays (average) 
cents cents 
Pinksheans. M cme Saas so hoses casa sacgeeeen 5 12% 
Smallewhrie DEANS... ae Moe - 12> ska 5 12144 
Time PEARS ee eae c eee ase einen Aion 10 15 
Prunes, size 50-60s to the Ib. .........-.++-- 12 18 
Dried Spricots.. OF... ck be cess pete seen 25 35 
Dried peaches Jc. (0. «dese eis ee uae 14 20 
IByaieys kan ibich ery eo en ete AGS Soa op wit oma 1014 15 
Dried pears was Ws ote a es 14 25 
Walrtitsthacce hated tsetse ici 2 eens sob. ater: 31 45 
SA TIVOMGSE «koe adie less is Guede Oh wer eae eons 24 35 
Galifornia, TICe.. cidees «ak cate coy nm ter -utlruats 516 12144 
Potatoes wees Daddios ee eee 21% 8 








Other studies appearing from time to time illustrate the fact that in 
general the farmer receives only a portion—sometimes a small portion— 
of the money paid by the ultimate consumer. 

Reasons for Price Spread Between Producer and Consumer.—There 
are reasons why farmers can not expect to receive all of what buyers 
_pay. A few of these may be summed up as: 

(a) The waste from spoiling, breakage, and leakage from the’ time 
goods leave the farmer’s hands until they reach the customer. 
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(b) The desire, oftentimes the necessity, of farmers marketing for 
cash as soon as their goods are ready. As this means dumping goods 
on a market unable to resell immediately to customers, extensive invest- 
ments in warehouses, refrigerating plants, and other vast means for 
holding goods over are required to insure sufficient supplies to feed the 
people and to prevent the bottom dropping out of prices. 

(c) There are, too, the customer’s tastes in buying, educated too often 
to expensive views. The average housekeeper prefers to buy the same 
meats, vegetables, eggs, butter, milk, and other farm products over 
marble counters, from glass cases, from attractive stands. 

The retailer must meet such things as telephone costs, automobile 
deliveries, small packages, labor required to put up small orders, marble 
tops, plate glass windows, fancy labels, and the hundred and one things 
which up-to-date trade has taught the consumer to demand. All of 
these things cost money which the consumer must pay, and are items 
in which the farmer cannot expect to share. 

(d) The credit demanded by customers or offered by stores. 

(e) The necessity of working-over farm products before they are 
ready for sale, e.g., the removal of smut from grain, which costs $3.00 
to $4.00 per ton (pre-war prices); the removal of weed seeds or of burs, 
stones, discolored or off-sized specimens and other trash which must be 
hand picked from vegetables to be canned or retailed; the re-handling and 
grading of eggs. The presence of unassorted sizes, speckled, off-color, 
immature, or over-mature fruit, adds much to the work of grading, sorting 
and packing. 

All these things involve extra expense in preparing crops for market, 
following any work which may be done by the farmer, and necessitate 
items of cost and facilities which, at the present time, cannot be success- 
fully met or provided by the farmer. These items total a sum often 
large enough to account fully for a wide difference between the cus- 
tomer’s payments and the farmer’s receipts. 

Even at that, though the middleman (in one form or another), as 
already pointed out, can never, in the author’s opinion, be entirely elimi- 
nated, the investigator will soon find that there is room for great improve- 
ment in marketing methods by curtailing waste, avoiding duplication, 
and disseminating data concerning market conditions. It is a duty 
of the farm manager to find, and use, those channels which are least 
liable to carry an overhead of extravagance, of inefficiency, and possibly 
of dishonesty. 

Conclusion 

The marketing problem is at best a hard one, since for the bulk of 
his production the farmer plants, grows or breeds, rears, and fattens, puts 
in a whole season, or, as in the case of orchards or stock, several years, 
before he can tell with any accuracy what is to be his financial reward. 

33 
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In view of this uncertainty, which can not be wholly done away with, 
especially as world-wide influences have their effects upon most markets, 
the best information that one can gather as to demands, and the furthest 
one can go in perfecting his marketing method, will still leave much to be 
desired; yet, with conditions as they are, the farm manager can not in 
justice fail to inform himself and to exert his influence in bringing about 
improvements wherever possible. 


Partial List of References to Literature upon Marketing 


From the farm management standpoint there is a great shortage of 
literature on marketing. This chapter gives merely an idea of what is 
needed, e.g., the specific requirements of given markets, time of under- or 
over-supply, best sizes of packages, grade requirements, ways of reduc- 
ing cost of distribution, limitations of distance on shipments, value of 
product, perishability, transportation rates. 

In discussing marketing data past tendencies have been toward 
generalities rather than toward specific information utilizable by the 
farmers and farm managers. The future holds promise of supplying 
something in the way of real help. In reporting the work of the Office of 
Markets and Rural Organization of the U.S. D. A., Brand says:1%° 


“Tt is believed that effective and economical methods for distributing and market- 
ing farm products should go hand in hand with scientific methods of production, as it 
profits little to improve the quality and increase the quantity of our crops if we can 
not learn when, where, and how they may be sold to advantage. To provide for 
a study of the problems involved, Congress during the spring of 1913 appropriated 
funds for the establishment and operation of the Office of Markets. The Office of 
Rural Organization was established a year later in order to determine the possibilities 
and encourage the use of organized cooperative effort in improving rural conditions. 
These two offices were combined on July 1, 1914, and the combined unit is known as 
the Office of Markets and Rural Organization.” 


Some of the lines of investigation of the federal Bureau of Markets 
cover: Reasons for success or failure of (a) farmers’ cooperative purchas- 
ing and marketing; (b) business office practices in use by farmers’ market- 
ing, distributing, and purchasing organizations, to determine best 
methods; (c) market surveys—methods and costs—to bring about better 
distribution of unusually large crops; (d) the practicability of a market 
news service to promote distribution of farm products; (e) a study of 
present methods of gathering, handling, grading, packing, and shipping 
of farm products; (f) a study of commercial methods of distributing and 
marketing foodstuffs in cities in order to work out ways to avoid gluts and 
under-supplies; (g) a study of transportation and storage, to aid in solv- 
ing problems connected with these factors of distribution; (h) parcel post 
_ as a means of direct dealing between producer and consumer; (7) a study 
of marketing live stock, meat, and animal by-products, to note efficiency 
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of different methods and the equitability of prevailing rates and customs; 
(j) marketing dairy products under various systems of selling cream, but- 
ter, milk; costs of grading and milk distribution; prices; (k) handling, 
marketing, and utilization of cotton and its produets; (Z) cotton standards 
and cotton testing. 

Several publications of distinct farm management value, although 
sometimes of purely local importance, have already come forth, while 
others are promised. The scope of this material can be gathered from the 
titles and a brief review of the subject matter. 


Publications Concerned with Fruits.—U. S. D. A. Bulletin 298, dated August 31, 
1915, by Wells A. Sherman, Houston F. Walker and L. Herbert Martin describes the 
peach supply in the U. S. and its distribution in 1914. The presentation describes 
methods of marketing peaches, areas of production, shipping seasons, and amount 
of shipment. 15 pages and chart. 

U. S. D. A. Bulletin 320, dated Sept. 15, 1915, by Clarence M. Moomaw and 
M. M. Stewart, reports apple market investigations of 1914-15 conducted in selected 
apple producing areas and city markets east of the Mississippi River. The investi- 
gations covered the tracing of shipments, retail methods and costs, market prefer- 
ences, grades, effect of inferior grades, shipment under ventilation and refrigeration, 
grade and package laws, cold-storage holdings and movement, Pacific Northwest 
apples via the Panama Canal, and export markets. 22 pages and charts. 

U.S. D. A. Markets Doc. 13, issued July 15, 1918, by H. J. Ramsey, describes the 
methods of shipping and the effect of heavy loading of freight cars in the transportation 
of northwestern apples upon temperature, ventilation, condition, breakage, and 
distribution during the season of 1917-18. 23 pages. 

Publications Concerned with Vegetables.—U. S. D. A. Bulletin 290, dated Aug. 30, 
1915 by Wells A. Sherman, Paul Frochlich and Houston F. Walker, describes 
rail shipments and distribution of fresh tomatoes throughout the U. S. in 1914. The 
presentation covers field methods, areas of production, rate of shipments by states, 
shipping periods. 12 pages. 

Four bulletins are of interest to cantaloupe or muskmelon growers. These are 
U.S. D. A. Bulletin 315, Oct. 23, 1915 by Wells A. Sherman, A. Dextor Gail, Jr. and 
Faith L. Yeaw, Farmers’ Bulletin 707, Feb. 2, 1916 by C. T. More and G. V. Branch; 
U. 8. D. A. Bulletin 401, Oct. 31, 1916 by O. W. Schleussner and C. W. Kitcher; 
U.S. D. A. Doc. 10, June 1918 by A. W. McKay. 

Bulletin 315 discusses cantaloupe marketing in the larger cities east of the 
Mississippi River, during 1914, showing systems of distributioa within cities, factors 
influencing prices, amount of shipment by States and districts, and shipping dates. 
19 pages and chart. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 707 describes the commercial grading, packing grading and ship- 
ping, 23 pages. 

Bulletin 401 reports investigations of 1915 on: into the history, marketing arrange- 
ments, quality, and distribution of the cantaloupe districts of Imperial Valley and 
Turlock, California; Salt River Valley, Arizona; Moapa, Nevada; and Colorado. 38 
pages and several charts. 

Market Doc. 10 presents five findings in connection with loading and transporting 
of western cantaloupes, including considerations of mixed loading on refrigeration, 

temperatures in transit, floor racks, car construction, and insulation; use of salt in 
refrigeration, and handling of ventilators in transit. 16 pages. 

U.S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 753, dated Nov. 1, 1916, by C. T. More and C. R. 
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Dorland, discusses the commercial handling, grading and marketing of potatoes through- 
out the United States, including both early and late crops, standardization, digging, 
picking, grading and packing, containers, brands, loading, marketing, shrinkage and 
weighing. 40 pages and chart. 

Publications Concerned with Grain.—U. 8. D. A. Bulletin 558, dated July 28, 
1917 by Geo. Livingston and K. B. Seeds, takes up findings in connection with the 
marketing of grain at country points, with discussions of methods of purchase and 
sale, prices, contracts, storage, weighing, and place, costs, hazards, and supply of 
country elevators. Of general application throughout the United States. 44 pages, 
price 5¢. 

U.S. D. A. Bulletin 456, dated Feb. 5, 1917, by Roy C. Potts and H. F. Meyer, on 
the marketing of creamery butter, discusses importance of quality, kinds of packages, 
brands and trade-marks, methods of wholesale distribution, grading inspection, 
storage, quotations, advertising, and salesmanship. Of general interest. 37 pages, 
10¢. 

U.S. D. A. Bulletin 690, dated July 23, 1918, by Roy C. Potts, discusses, in the 
interest of dairymen, creamerymen, and consumers, marketing practices of Wisconsin 
and Minnesota creameries, to show factors influencing marketing, buying policies 
and methods, transporting, weighing, and distributing. 15 pages. 

Publications Concerned with Methods.—U. 8. D. A. Bulletin 266, dated Aug. 16, 
1915, by J. W. Fisher, Jr., J. G. Collins and Wells A. Sherman, presents definite in- 
formation on finding a market, use of quotations, advertising, business responsibility; 
primary outlets for producers such as cooperative associations, direct sales to con- 
sumers, sales through middle men; and general sales practices and terms. A pre- 
sentation of how commodities are marketed, where to find a market, how to ship, 
and how the producer can protect himself. 27 pages. 

U.S. D. A. Bulletin 267, dated Aug. 16, 1915, by J. H. Collins, J. W. Fisher, Jr. 
and Wells A. Sherman, presents details of the present methods of wholesale distribution 
of fruits and vegetables on large markets by reviewing necessity for distributing 
agencies, methods of receiving products, terminal distribution, and sales methods. 
Of general interest in studying present market conditions. 27 pages. 

The parcel post as a means of marketing farm products is discussed in U.S. D. A. 
Farmers’ Bulletin 703, Jan. 14, 1916, by Lewis B. Flohr, and C.T. More. Aninforma- 
tion bulletin for seller and buyer, with suggestions on the use of this method of 
marketing, 19 pages. 

U.S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 830, Aug., 1917, by Lewis B. Flohr, on marketing eggs 
by parcel post. 23 pages. 

U.S. D. A. Farmers’ Bulletin 922, Feb. 1918, by C. C. Hawbaker and John W. Law, 
on business methods in connection with marketing by parcel post, 19 pages. 

U.S. D. A. Bulletin 688, May 18, 1918, by C. C. Hawbaker and Charles A. Bur- 
meister on the use of parcel post for marketing berries and cherries. 17 pages. 

State inquiries into marketing have thus far not resulted in any extensive output 
of literature, although many Agricultural Colleges and Universities have worked on 
the problem, and, according to a report of the federal Office of Markets and Rural 
Organization, certain states have official marketing departments created by legis- 
lative act, and especially charged with regulating or investigational duties in con- 
nection with the marketing of farm products. At the time of the report* these states 
were Alabama, California, Idaho, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Texas, Vermont, Virginia and West Virginia. Massachusetts and 
Oklahoma may possibly now be added to the list. 








: *For details and description of scope and duties see Market Document 3 of the 
Federal Office of Markets and Rural Organization issued June 5, 1916. 





CHAPTER XXII 
FARM LABOR 


In the scheme of agricultural endeavor proper organization of the 
farm work is very important. Given good soil, fine growing conditions, 
a receptive market, nevertheless if the work is not organized these will 
amount to little. Organization extends first to the farm work to be 
done, and, second, to the men who are to do the work. On a small 
place—so small that only one man is required to carry it on—organization 
of work is easy to understand and to accomplish. In many industries 
the work is automatically regulated by the demands of the crops or the 
stock. In the dairy, for instance, milking must be done at uniform and 
proper intervals, while feeding must be regular in point of time and suit- 
able in character. These point out the need for organizing the work; 
or to put it another way, the yield of milk will decrease if the cows are 
subjected to irregular treatment; thus proving the necessity for 
organization. 

Usually this simple form of organization requires no particular con- 
cern on the part of the man doing the work. 

The organization of men, however, is a different and difficult matter. 
Upon this one point alone hinges much of the success or failure of most 
men, especially salaried men who are managing properties. 

Each man can do but a certain amount of daily work, whether it be 
mental or physical. Beyond this he must call in others to help him; and 
if his be the guiding hand, his success in getting the work done will be in 
direct proportion to his ability to get the best from his men. 

The Farm Management Aspect of Farm Labor.—Farm management 
is concerned with the supply of farm labor and the sources of this supply; 
wages and methods of payment; housing and boarding; laborers’ privi- 
leges, such as the use of horses and vehicles, holidays, trips to town, access 
to papers and books; and with the social status and welfare of farm 
laborers from the standpoint of securing continued service from desirable 
men. 

It is important that the manager have accurate knowledge of the 
standards of farm labor. If both manager and laborer understand this 
matter, the management of labor is greatly simplified. Hence, in the 
management of labor it is well not only for the manager to inform him- 
self on this subject but to make use of such data on the subject as are 
available as a means of educating his laborers themselves concerning what 
may fairly be expected of them. Noone hasa moral right to demand that 
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the laborers under his direction shall work at a rate that will impair 
working power, but with this limitation the manager has a right to expect 
the best service the laborer can give. 

Interest in Labor Depends on Viewpoint.—The intermingling of 
social and business relations involved in the hiring out to work or the 
employing of men for farm work has resulted in well defined points of view 
concerning the rights of labor and of employer. Occasionally a difference 
of opinion arises as to what constitutes the respective rights of each group, 
and then clashes occur. The situation sometimes results in efforts by 
employers to combine for the purpose of setting wage scales, or by workers 
to organize for their common good;sometimes the result sought is extreme, 
like the objective point of the Industrial Workers of the World; sometimes 
the end is only of minor importance, such as mutual agreement by 
employees upon a wage rate, or a standard of housing or board or 
social recognition. 

This difference in outlook makes difficult at timesaclearunderstand- | 
ing of how farmers and others view the labor situation. A farm manager 
soon finds some trouble in properly appraising all points of view. His 
problem will be clarified somewhat if he recognizes that personal interest 
is largely responsible for the individual’s point of view. 

Five Points of View Concerning Farm Labor.—It is possible to 
recognize at least five points of view, depending on the contact of the 
individual: 

1. That of the large farm operator who hires all his farming done and 
makes his profit from the men that he employs. His business desire is to 
obtain plenty of labor and as cheaply as is consistent with the main- 
tenance of prices for farm products. From his point of view, competi- 
tion among laborers is desirable in so far as it results in greater ease 
in procuring men when wanted, less necessity for providing accommo- 
dations, and a reduction in the wage scale. 

2. That of the working farmer who does all his own work, and whose 
product, when placed on the market, comes into competition with pro- 
ducts of other farmers who, if they employ cheap labor, are able to sell at 
reduced prices and thus tend to reduce the income of the working farmer. 

3. That of the working farmer who, at times, is an employer, and as 
such occupies the complex position of desiring to get as much for his own 
labor as he can, and to hire at a price which will return to him as generous 
profit on the work of others as he is able to secure. 

4. That of the farm worker, whose main interests—wages, hours, 
board, housing, and supervision—are directly affected by an market in- 
crease or decrease in the total supply of or demand for farm labor. 

5. That of the members of the community, only indirectly in touch 
. with the farm labor situation, other than as it affects the cost of living, 
but rather directly concerned with the influence of the type, numbers, and 
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ideals of a group the size of the farm labor group, in its relation to general 
public welfare. 

Conflicting Ideas Result from Different Viewpoints.—These views 
tend to summarize into three outstanding classifications which at times 
are rather definitely in conflict, (1) the worker’s interest in his own wel- 
fare, (2) the profits to be made from labor—the private pocketbook point 
of view, and (3) the social welfare idea, including maintenance of 
American standards and ideals. 

Around these views are grouped the advocates and opponents of 
admission of labor from foreign countries—Europe, the Orient, Mexico : 
of I. W. W.’ism; of anti-loafing or conscription legislation; of better distribu- 
tion and utilization of labor; and of better housing of labor. 

The Farm Manager’s Responsibility and Viewpoint.—The true farm 
manager occupies a somewhat difficult position. He must recognize 
the need not only of maintaining Amercian standards but of continually 
striving for greater improvement; he must take proper care of his men 
without either smothering independence or furthering the spirit of taking 
advantage; he must show a profit for his year’s operations, which is 
determined, to some extent, by his costs for man labor. 

To meet best these varied responsibilities, the gaining of an under- 
standing of the worker’s requirements and a knowledge of how successful 
employers handle their men will constitute his first steps. 


Classes of Farm Labor 


In the paragraphs to follow, an attempt has been made to indicate 
the laborer’s more outstanding social or class traits—good and bad. In 
considering this presentation it should be borne inmind thatthe views 
are individually the author’s, largely drawn from personal experiences and 
contacts, and that the gauges of measure are (1) desirability for farm work 
and (2) the American standards of living and working. 

White Laborers.—The best general laborers the farmer can get are 
the Irish, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, Germans, Poles, and Austrians, 
when the natives or descendants of these nationalities come from 
good old farming stock. The men are as a rule steady, reliable, kind to 
stock, and familiar with farm operations. 

Unfortunately for the employer, perhaps, these men go into business 
for themselves as soon as they secure a little stake. 

Hobo or Tramp Laborers.—Hobo or tramp laborers, white, constitute 
a kind of labor upon which many farmers must rely when extra hands 
are needed. Usually such laborers are troublesome and unreliable. 
The men as a rule are drifters, seldom stay in one place for any length of 
time, are often trouble-makers, and usually feel themselves above their 
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Characteristics of Hobo or Tramp Laborers.—The majority falling into 
this category seem to be men who have descended to their homeless con- 
dition by reason of bad habits, improper living, or misfortune. Most of 
them are intelligent, a good many educated, and they do not as a rule 
take kindly to farm work, or to work of any kind, for that matter. At the 
best they are unstable, staying only a limited length of time, or until the 
spirit moves them and they are off. 

When the wanderlust is coming on, they are fidgety, fault-finding, and 
surly. 

Within this group not all men are equally capable. In fact, among 
the latter are many who may correctly be classed as ‘““unemployables’’— 
mentally defective or physically weak. Many of these men are in- 
capable of doing a reasonable day’s work on any farm. It is these 
that largely make up the crowds hanging around poolrooms, saloons, 
and employment agencies, at least during times when help is scarce. 
This condition often leads to the belief that there is plenty of help. 
Experience in such instances has frequently proved, however, that 
only a small percentage of the men care to consider a farm job, many of 
them hanging around for something calling for but two or three hours’ 
work at a small wage, while of those who will consider farm work only a 
few can be used to advantage. 

Handling Hobo or Tramp Laborers.—These men should be provided 
with a reasonably warm, dry place to sleep, but as a rule no special hous- 
ing is needed for them. They are satisfied to furnish their own bedding 
and sleep on a pile of hay, and to get plain food such as meat, beans, bread, 
potatoes, pie, plain cake, prunes, and boiled raisins, if ample in quantity 
and well cooked. 

As a class they are easily disgusted with poor machinery, and if an 
implement continually breaks, they are likely to quit without notice. 

Two or three weeks constitutes the average stay of the typical hobo, 
and ranches using this class of labor are subjected to a heavy turn-over 
which is seldom traceable to any fault of the ranch management. These 
men will not stand crowding or pressing. If any attempt is made to 
drive them they will quit. Yet they can be held to the daily quitting 
time, although if over-time or extra work is attempted, a clear under- 
standing must be had and extra money be paid. 

A good way is to give them a good idea of just what is wanted, and 
then to let them work it out in their own fashion. Ordinarily they are 
well acquainted with the kind of work they hire out to do, and can 
accomplish more if allowed to select the method. 

‘This statement is not to be construed as suggesting that the men are 
to be left entirely alone. The foreman or operator should certainly 
. drop around once in awhile and see how things are going. 

Sunday work is usually taboo with the real hobo. 
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One cannot afford to allow poker playing or gambling of any kind, or 
tolerate radical talk or preaching by discontented individuals. 

Italian and Portuguese Laborers.—In general these men exhibit 
more or less of traits in common when employed in agricultural pursuits. 
They make some of the best ranch help now available. They are pretty 
fair in handling stock, and seem to have an inborn love of farming. 

Characteristics of Italian and Portuguese Laborers.—As a rule they are 
rather sensitive and inclined to be emphatic in their likes and dislikes. 
They won’t tolerate abusive treatment. When a new foreman is placed 
over them, they are likely to line up, look him over, and if the decision 
is adverse, to walk off in a body. 

Once the employer secures their respect and esteem, they will work 
well and steadily. They will answer emergency calls to lend a hand 
either day or night. They require careful handling, and not every fore- 
man is so gifted that he can make a success with them. 

It is interesting to view the expanding of immigrants of these races. 
First of all they are entirely happy just to be alive and out in the open. 
They will work with crowbar, shovel, or pitch fork. Then they want 
to drive a horse—as in the barn dump cart, then they want a pair, until 
finally with eight or more head strung out in front of them, they feel 
themselves duly accredited citizens. 

Negro Laborers.——The colored man—the mainstay of southern 
farming— is characterized as home-loving, peaceable, easy going, gregari- 
ous, sometimes shiftless, always good natured and affable. Negro labor 
characteristics are pretty generally the same throughout the South, 
although they vary greatly as to individuals. Men, women, and children 
all work, many of the men being exceptionally well developed physically. 
Greatest success is attained in the use of this labor when they are in suffi- 
cient numbers to insure companionship and to justify cabins separate 
from the main farm buildings. These people are good hand workers, 
e.g., in hoeing, planting, weeding, clearing land. They take readily to 
handling horses and mules. Their best work is done in the warmer 
sections, as they dislike the colder climates and higher altitudes. They 
are careless about store accounts, are inveterate ‘‘borrowers,”’ and are 
neither frugal nor saving—a few dollars being a sufficient excuse for 
knocking off work until the accumulation is spent. Employers strive 
to prevent too long periods of inactivity by systemically encouraging 
spending for good food, fine clothes, phonographs, automobiles, and 
jewelry, utilizing the part payment plan for the more expensive items. 

Handling Negro Laborers.—Negroes are not difficult to handle by men 
who are used to them and their ways. 

Northern men occasionally acquire the knack of handling the typical 
Southern negro, but to learn it calls for2 or 3 years experience and possibly 
costs the one who attempts it some money. The negro of the northern 
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and western States is easier to deal with. But all require much patience, 
as they are careless in reporting broken machinery, are notorious prevari- 
cators, and constantly annex to themselves such minor things as chickens, 
lines from harness, axes, shovels, etc. Yet they can be absolutely trusted 
when sent on a definite errand, even though large sums of money are 
involved. To a man who gains his conffdence the negro is faithful 
and loyal in the extreme. They are keen, shrewd students of human 
nature and always find the weak points in their employer’s make-up. 

Elements of success in handling are to: (a) have very little to do with 
the men other than to outline the work and see that it is carried out; (b) 
assign a stated amount of work for the day and when completed eall it a 
day, letting the worker have any extra hour or two to himself, for the 
negro works better for this ‘‘tasking”’ him, or setting a job, than by set 
hours; (c) bluntly criticize unsatisfactory work; (d) be not over-apprecia- 
tive, although an occasional word of commendation is desirable; (e) keep 
faith at all times. Being erratic, irregular workers, they require 
time off now and then to garden and raise chickens for themselves, or to 
go to funerals and festivities. The negro will also be faithful to his 
employer’s ‘‘ kin folks.” + Many of them are slow and inclined to loaf, 
but for people raised with them, or who understand them, they are 
good workers when kept under proper supervision. 

Mexican Laborers.—The common Mexican peon or laborer is usually 
a peaceful, somewhat childish, rather lazy, unambitious, fairly faithful 
person. He occasionally needs to be stirred up to get him to work, but if 
treated fairly he will work faithfully. 

Mexican labor is limited to the warmer sections. In the southwest 
Mexicans are extensively relied upon to supply cheap hand labor. The 
Mexicans are as a rule a clannish, self-effacing people. When held in 
not too large numbers or worked in competition with other races, they 
prove willing and fairly reliable help. 

Of the two classes, resident and transient, the former is more desirable 
for farm. work. Mexicans as a race can do practically anything, as 
thinning sugar beets, teaming, range riding, pick and shovel work, fruit 
picking and handling, cutting corn, etc. They are fairly good with 
machines but are not particularly adept at milking or handling complicated 
machinery. 

Handling Mexican Laborers.—Mexicans should be kept in living 
quarters by themselves apart from other workers. If the men aresingle, 
or not accompanied by their families, one big room can be provided where 
they can all eat, visit, and sleep. 

Unless one is able to speak their language, it is usually necessary to use 
one of their countrymen as a working foreman. If the men are handled 
in gangs, they should be accompanied by a pace-maker or strawboss at 
‘all times. In making decisions and in giving orders, the man in charge 
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of Mexicans must be courteous, but positive and firm; the Mexican, is 
like the Latin races, in that he appreciates courtesy. 

Success in dealing with Mexicans involves (a) patience—with them 
and their work; (b) encouraging marriage; (c) letting them live on the 
farm or in the neighborhood where they can fix up little homes of their 
own, given them for nominal rent, including the use of enough land for 
garden, chickens, and cow; (d) showing no partiality; (e) refraining from 
intimacy and unnecessary visiting, though an occasional pleasant word 
helps if given without creating familiarity; (f) recognizing that if one is 
discharged, the rest of the crew are likely to walk off in a body; (g) work- 
ing men individually as much as possible, rather than in gangs; (h) ar- 
ranging for contract or piece work when practicable and if understood by 
the men, rather than by day labor. 

Indian Laborers.—As a general rule Indians are satisfactory team- 
sters and harvest hands. They are much sought after where available. 
The number is, however, limited. The full-blood Indians are usually to 
be preferred to the halfbreeds. 

Indians as a rule are not particularly steady, but given a manager 
they like, they will prove to be faithful, loyal, and willing. 

Japanese Laborers.—The Japanese are good hand workers, especially 
at squat labor such as cutting asparagus, truck gardening, berry growing, 
sugar beet thinning and topping, melon picking, gathering walnuts, and 
for picking, sorting; and packing of various deciduous and citrus fruits. 

They are not mechanically inclined, and only occasionally satisfactory 
as teamsters. Japanese are seldom found in dairies, or on beef or sheep 
ranges, and only occasionally in the production of such field crops as . 
barley, wheat, oats, cotton and alfalfa. 

Their specialty runs largely to the production of fruits, melons, rice, 
sugar beets, beans, corn, potatoes and truck crops. 

As a class they are ambitious, studious (often studying deep into the 
night after a hard day), cleanly, self-effacing, and law abiding. 

The business standards of the Japanese differ considerably from those 
of Americans. Hence, the Japanese does not feel compelled to respect 
his agreements if ‘able to force a change more advantageous to himself. 
From Amerian standpoints they are therefore sometimes tricky in regard 
to contracts, as for example in failing to remove stumps under a wood- 
cutting contract, or in seeking to fulfill the terms of an agreement with 
scant weights or measures. Where Japanese of both sexes are present 
in numbers, their personal habits are likely to be open to American 
criticism. 

Handling Japanese Laborers.—The first essential of success in handling 
Japanese is clean quarters, not necessarily elaborate but where they can 
be by themselves. Such quarters should furnish facilities for cooking and 
living, and for heating water for tub bathing. They should be allowed 
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to prepare their food in their own way and by one of their people 
of their choice. The men can be worked individually or in gangs, 
but best results follow the practice of paying for their labor by piece 
work or contract, rather than by the day. As a guarantee to insure 
faithful performance of the entire contract, provision should be made 
when starting a piece of work to hold back a portion of their pay 
pending the completion of the job. 

Unless the men understand English it is necessary to deal with them 
through a Japanese foreman, to whom orders are given for the entire 
crew. ‘The American almost never understands their language and so is at 
a disadvantage if he tries to deal directly with individuals of a large crew, 
since many of them can not, or will not, understand orders given in English. 

Japanese work best in their own way and if they know how to do 
certain work, they should be given an opportunity to do it by whatever 
method they are used to pursuing. 

Hindu Laborers.—Hindu laborers—of whom there are several sorts— 
do not appeal as overly desirable help. By Hindus is here implied any 
native of British India. In their lean, lanky, enervated condition they 
lack muscle, will power, and energy. They seem willing, try fairly 
hard, and under present labor conditions are useful in beet, celery, rice, 
and other work where hand labor is needed in abundance. 

The squalid and dirty living arrangements of the Hindus are particu- 
larly open to objection. 

When a choice is possible, the Mohammedans are preferred to the 
other natives of India. 

Chinese Laborers.—Chinese labor is now largely a thing of the past. 
A few old men still work in the potato and sugar beet fields and at vege- 
table gardening, but they are fast dying off. The young native born 
Chinese prefer the store or the kitchen. Chinese labor is no longer a 
factor with the American farmer, outside of a few cooks, gardeners, and 
houseboys. 

Chinese labor as a rule is slow in motion, but very reliable and trust- 
worthy. ‘The Chinese takes a pride in his work and in fulfilling his con- 
tracts. He is set in his ways, however, and when taught a certain way 
to do a thing will continue to follow the method ever after. 

Handling Chinese Laborers.—The Chinese are content with much to 
do and little to say.. They work well in groups. The Chinese respect 
seniority among themselves, and the oldest Chinese is looked up to by the 
younger as guide and advisor, so that it is well to put this man in charge 
of a crew and to give orders only through him, letting him split the crew 
and assign jobs as he sees fit. Usually, if working in pairs, men of about 
the same ages work together—never a young man and an old one in the 

same team. For the sake of reducing friction, and possibly worse, 
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Chinese crews should be composed of men belonging to the same ‘‘tong”’ 
or to friendly tongs. 


Kind of Help Needed by Farmers 


The kind of help nedeed by the individual farmer depends on the 
character of his operations. 


The general farmer needs steady, year-round men willing and able to do the 
variety of work incident to the production of stock and crops, to be supplemented in 
times of harvest or other “peak load”’ needs by additional hands for temporary use. 
The farmer tending toward specialization, like dairying, fruit raising, sugar beet 
production, or field crops such as grain or hay or beans, requires a type of labor able 
to do just the kind of work necessary to successful production in his particular industry. 

A dairyman wants men all the year who are able and willing to be on hand twice 
a day at 12-hr. intervals, milk 20 to 30 cows, and possibly feed in the barns and clean 
out the milking sheds. An alfalfa hay producer wants husky men during the harvest 
season who can handle teams in mowing and raking, lend a hand at cocking, hauling, 
and stacking, and irrigate between cuttings. A grain grower requires men for the 
definite periods of putting in a crop. He then has an interval with no work until the 
hay or grain harvest starts. If harvesting is done by contract, the grower’s interest 
in labor ceases with the hauling off of the crop and its safe delivery to car or warehouse. 
The fruit grower needs additional help for any work he can not do himself. On small 
acreages, this means extra help only at harvest—to gather the fruit and prepare it 
for sale or for drying—and in some cases at pruning time. The man operating an 
extensive acreage of fruit does little more than supervise the work, and in addition 
to harvest hands needs men to prune, spray, cultivate, and irrigate. Even among the 
fruit men a difference exists in the kinds of usable labor. For picking up prunes or 
walnuts, any labor can be utilized and so school children, Indians, and whole families 
of unskilled and inexperienced people are found to be satisfactory. For picking pears, 
or apples, or peaches, to be prepared for shipment, only experienced, skilled help is 
profitable. Spraying can be done with any good worker, but pruning demands men 
who understand the principles involved. Irrigating requires men who know how to 
apply water properly; it can not be done to advantage by inexperienced hands. The 
poultry man wants help that understands poultry feeding, sanitation, breeding, and 
preparation of poultry products for marketing. This work consists of much detail 
and requires a man who not only can do the work but is quiet and gentle with the 
fowls. The sugar beet grower requires men able to do the hard, monotonous, back- 
breaking work of thinning the growing plants, and pulling and topping the mature 
crop to prepare it for shipment. 


All this shows what a great variety of men is needed to meet all farm 
needs. Agriculture as it stands today represents the cosmopolitan effort 
of representatives of many nations, so many in fact that to list them would 
include almost all that have experienced much emigration—China, 
France, Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Mexico, Portugal, Russia, Sweden, 
and on around the globe. 

Classification of Farmers’ Labor Needs.—Farmers’ needs, although 
diverse in the extreme to meet individual requirements, tend to fall into 
three general classes: 

1. Experienced Unskilled Help.—Experienced unskilled men needed 
for the hard, tedious, back-breaking work which Americans can not 
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generally be obtained to do under prevailing wages and other conditions; 
e.g., asparagus cutting, onion work, sugar beet thinning and topping, 
hoeing beans, digging potatoes, and cotton and cantaloupe picking. 

2. Experienced Skilled Help.—Experienced skilled men able to do 
farm work without special direction, such as milking, handling teams, 
running machinery (e.g., mowers, binders, harvesters, tractors, engines), 
range riding, heavy work as bucking sacks and stacking hay, and special 
work like pruning and spraying trees, building fences, and picking certain 
fruits requiring judgment. 

3. Unskilled, Inexperienced Help.—Unskilled inexperienced people 
suited to some of the more simple operations such as picking up prunes and 
walnuts, hoeing weeds, cultivating growing crops, and picking certain 
fruits, work that requires little or no judgment. 

In times of stress or scarcity of farm help, the greatest difficulty lies 
in meeting the need of the first class, and the least in taking care of the 
work that the third class can do. 

Transient and Seasonal Labor Needs.—A farm manager operating 
with specialized crops, requiring large numbers of men, must give special 
thought and effort to insure a sufficient supply of labor at the time when 
it is needed. A study of seasonal needs and available supplies should 
early take place. 

Periods of Seasonal Labor Needs.—Examples of seasonal needs are 
easy to find. For instance, the following table shows the period of great- 
est need for selected industries (California) :1*° 


TABLE 229.—PrRIODS oF SEASONAL LABoR NEEDS, CALIFORNIA 








Industry Locality Greatest period of needs 
Grain planting..............| Central California December—January 
Grain harvest..............| Central California June 15—August 15 
Cutting asparagus..........| Stockton delta May 15—July 1 
Cantaloupe harvest......... Imperial Valley May and June 
Sugar beet thinning......... Southern California February and March 
Sugar beet harvest......... Southern California August and September 
Sugar beet thinning......... Northern California March and April 
Sugar beet harvest......... Northern California September 
Cotton chopping... 2227.5. Imperial Valley —_ May 
Cotton picking.............| Imperial Valley November and December 
Egyptain corn harvest...... San Joaquin and Sacra- 
; mento Valley September 
Alfalfa hay harvest.........| San Joaquin and Sacra- r 
mento Valley April to October ine. 
Pruning fruit trees (decid- 
WOU) vores chacads’ aya hy air ial ce ence reece areca January and February 
Harvesting fruit crops (decid- 
TROUS), ose u's wd yctaly herds ody deers ethene liner oe arene oa ee August and September 
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Amount of Seasonal Labor Needs.—The following table shows some- 
thing of the variable need. This need can not be accurately predicted 
in advance, because no one can foretell the influence of drought, rain, or 
hot or cold weather advancing or retarding the period harvest. 


TaBLE 230.—AMouNTS oF SEASONAL LABOR NEEDS 























Length of sea- 

Number men | son in normal 
Industry Acreage : : 

required year for given 

field 
ELO peter tenes Siete 13 250.09 Ae eT 100 200-300 3-4 weeks 
ENSOR TRUS Soe ac, SO eS ee ae 100 20-30 6-8 weeks 
SUGan peek Gainminccsss ola ee 100 20-30 .2-3 weeks 
Sugar beet harvest. . ‘ 100 10-20 3-4 weeks 
Picking up prunes (3 3 pickings). 100 7-10 4—6 weeks 
Picking pears. cat | 100 30-100 2-3 weeks 
Bickinp raisinerapess:.-.,-2. 1... % 100 8-20 3-4 weeks 
Cutting Egyptian corn........... | 100 7-12 2-4 weeks 
HPCE UCOLLOUI MY ce AE ons. ako | 100 10-15 2-3 months 
IDiggincpovatoesse ete sn ene a 100 6-35 3-8 weeks 
| 





The Worker’s Viewpoint 


To handle farm labor successfully, one must understand the worker’s 
state of mind toward the conditions under which he is to labor. Usually 
six factors are vital to the farmhand, and the length of time that he re- 
mains, and the faithfulness with which he performs his duties, are in 
direct ratio to the degree of perfection attained in providing these six. 
They are (1) working conditions such as heat, dust, rains, isolation, cold 
weather, snows, remoteness, risk, kind of work stock and implements, 
etc., (2) working hours, (3) board, (4) lodging, (5) wages, (6) treatment by 
foreman or farmer. No attempt has been made to give these in order of 
their relative importance, as the listing varies considerably with the indi- 
vidual. A seventh—opportunity for advancement—is becoming more 
and more vital, and, if good men are to be retained on the farms, this 
factor must receive more attention in the immediate future. Young 
men of ambition may consider wages and advancement as first in impor- 
tance; hoboes consider board and hours as paramount; negroes and Mexi- 
cans place treatment by foremen well to the front; married men center 
on housing and wages. 

Of late years, because of shar teee of farm labor and need of 
- increased food production, considerable attention has been drawn to these 
_ requirements. 

Student Experiences Indicate the Worker’s Viewpoint.—To see how 
it works in any State, an investigation might fallow the plan of the author, 
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who, by means of classes in farm management, has drawn for several 
years upon the California experiences of students employed in farm and 
ranch work. To these young men, intelligent, of impressionable age, 
reasonably unbiased, quick to observe, and keen to judge, were put ques- 
tions concerning working hours, board, housing, wages, and supervision — 
as they had found them. 

Student Experiences as Farm Laborers.—A recent California com- 
pilation resulted in enough data to give a good cross-section of conditions 
in this State. They summed up as follows: 


TaBLE 231.—Stupent Finpines Aas Farm LABORERS 


PERCENTAGE FINDING SATISFACTORY 


Working hours: 


Satistactory:) tye ae tee ee eee otra 57 
Poon g-Nid t aeida ease ante ver GL aS iat. iPad dept aus ke Recent 88 
d MovoyNs}atat meee Sew erIOy © on chee aE eae Sc ciclaide c 0 

Board: 
ALISTAGCLOLYi rags oc cet © ake eve ee 40 
ai RL CAG Set oe ee Dee sade LT ht oaks Sees eee 55 
Pooniesse?.). chee PAS ee eee rete 16 

Housing: 
DA UISESIGUOTY 5 tor eek ee eee noe eee 28 
CRAVE a vee) acuienece emer pie een eer eee 16 as ac $4.25 36 See 39 
IPOOPS eget ss ees ee 5 eee eee 28 

Supervision: 
Satielachor ye yee eos as eee eoneres 48 
Haitiec octal oak Ceca tebe ep tiah iit aes Da} oxco teas Seles 6624 
BO OR Siig hc 75. cas Sos ages sare ee oan eens 12 

Wages: 
Sa UIA a CLO Warterenietene tag terete rat eai ne euseerete 27 
OIE ee PSU AEC SE SAE BRO) ee eee eee LB: pe Oke Genera eee 59 
TOG LOW ea cRIZ RD AGREE tae © Ben ae 6 





This table certainly shows that there are grounds for improvement 
where these students went. And yet many statements, frequently made 
by uninformed or misinformed people, are not founded on facts, as the 
oft repeated sentiment to the effect that if farmers would pay living 
wages or provide decent living or proper board they would have no trouble 
in getting men. There are grounds for complaint concerning treatment 
of men, but a sweeping statement is a distortion of fact. That there 
is room for a clearer sense of individual responsibility on the part of 
the farmer towards labor is apparently offset by the need for a feeling 
of responsibility towards his work on the part of the laborer. 

Student Adverse Comments.—Sometimes humorous, always interest- 
ing, certain student accounts of bad conditions may serve to point the 
desirability of a little study of local conditions to find out what can be | 
done in the way of bettering them.* 


* These portray California experiences, 
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Student Adverse Comments on Board.—Case I.—‘‘The food was exceedingly plain 
and served only in moderate amounts and with very little variety.”’ 

Cass II.—“The food was very inferior. The milk was skimmed, flavored mainly 
by the drowned flies contained therein. Steaks were the cook’s specialty. If they 
were placed on the railroad track, they would wreck the fastest train known. They 
were certainly first-class material for making saddles. Every time I think of Hing 
Loo, I lose my appetite.”’ 

Case III.—‘‘Food was at times very bad. There was always plenty but the 
cooking was often very bad. The cook would become very lazy at regular intervals 
and the food would be correspondingly bad. Every now and then, the man in charge 
of the cookhouse would go after the cook and for a short time the meals would be good. 
However, as a rule, the food was very poorly cooked and at times not fit for hogs to 
eat.” 

Case IV.— Food was not very good, that is, not well cooked and was too small 
in quantity. If you sometimes came late to the table you might, many times, not 
get enough to eat.” 

CasE V.—The board on the first ranch was none too good, the food sometimes 
half cooked and often too dirty to enjoy eating. The main objection or complaint 
was the food taken to the men in the field that were working too far to come to camp. 
This always consisted of a dry piece of meat left from the day before and some dry 
bread, a piece of pie; all of which was usually flavored with coffee which had been 
tipped over in the pail.” 

Student Adverse Comments on Worling Hours. Casn I.—‘ Working hours were 
long. Feed and harness team between 5 and 6 in the morning, going to the field at 
6.30 or 7, leaving the field at 12 for noon and starting back at 1, then leaving field 
at 6 and take care of team after reaching the barn. The distance to and from work 
made the day longer than hours as given indicate.” 

Case II.—“I was milking a string of cows besides doing a good day’s work picking 
apricots.” 

Case III.—‘‘ The day’s work was the usual 8-hr. day of the farmer, (in baling hay), 
namely 8 hr. in the forenoon and 8 hr. in the afternoon.” 

Case IV.—“‘I struck a wonderful working proposition one fine July. The most 
conspicuous thing about the job was the hours, for the twentieth century, arising 
at 4.45 a.m., milking cows and separating the milk, breakfast, working in hay until 
noon, then more hay work from 1 to 6 p.m. The boss milked the cows at night.” 

Case V.—“The hours were very long, beginning at 3.45 a.m. and finishing at 6 
pemoke4 

Student Adverse Comments on Living Conditions. Case I.—‘‘The living quarters 
were rather poor and the beds had bedbugs. I slept in an old wagon filled with straw, 
using a couple of my own blankets.”’ 

Case II.—‘‘A ‘berth in the Pullman’ consisted of a four-posted arrangement filled 
with straw, bedbugs and fleas, mostly bedbugs. They would hide in the stalks by 
day and crawl out of their shell per p.m. and attack their most beloved enemy.” 

Case III.—‘‘Upon our arrival in the evening we were shown the bunk-house and 
told that the ‘feathers were in the barn.’ We were told to come in to supper with the 
men at 6 o’clock. 

“Living quarters were very disreputable—dirty, dusty, and full of fleas and bed- 
bugs, etc. Another man and I came to work at the same time and after one super- 
ficial glance at the sleeping quarters we decided to sleep outside under a tree on a pile 
_of hay. Within a week, nine other men had moved out of the bunk-house and fol- 
lowed our example of sleeping under the stars.” 

Case IV.—‘The living quarters were a fright. They were low, dingy old shacks 
full of dirt, old shoes and clothes, and specked with chicken droppings where the 

34 
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chickens had roamed or roosted. The place seemed alive with insects and germs. 
I immediately asked permission to sleep on a haystack nearby, since I had my own 
blankets together with my belongings, which were wrapped in a large red handker- 
chief. This I called home except when a thunder shower came along, when the 
haywagon furnished some covering.” 

Student Adverse Comments on Supervision. Casm I.—“In my opinion, the men 
on the ranch were not handled very well and, although we were all driven, we didn’t 
give as much as we would under a more congenial management. The way this fore- 
man handled us sure showed that men can’t be driven and I believe more could have 
been received from the men had he been a little more ‘one of us’ and not been such a 
‘slave driver.’ ”’ 

Case I].—“The foreman was very severe and overbearing, but I ignored him, 
since all that I wanted was experience, and, believe me, I got it. I was sent down 
well-pits, 100 ft. in depth, in mud up to my waist, to examine leaks. On windy days, 
I was sent to the top of old windmills about 50 ft. in height to dismantle the upper- 
most machinery. He never had a word of encouragement or a smile upon his 
countenance.” 

Case III.—‘‘No one ever interfered with the men when they were at work. The 
work was never found fault with nor was the work ever commended. A man 
might work extra hard in order to finish a job up in a hurry or else take extra pains 
with the work. However, neither the foreman nor the superintendent would ever say 
a word about the work to anyone. The same applies to work done carefully, as well as 
work done in a sloppy and careless manner. His orders were usually very short and 
indefinite. He would seem to take it for granted that the workman could read his 
mind and could tell exactly where and what was to be done from a very few indefinite 
orders.” 

Caspr IV.—When I first landed on the job, the farmer walked about the place 
with me, talking incessantly and telling me he had changed the place from a desert 
to its present state. From that time on, he never acted as friendly except on days 
when he had been ‘in town.’ 

‘He generally set us to work on new jobs in the morning after breakfast. His 
directions were brief but usually very indefinite, so that we often worked quite a 
while without being sure that we were doing the work to suit him, as for instance: 
‘You fellows can go to work on that ditch on the last forty. Take four mules with you. 
It’s the old ditch running past the potato patch.’ With that he was off with a bang, 
and seldom spoke of the work until we came in with the implements. He never tried 
to hurry us and even when the work was piling up he seemed to have all the time in 
the world.” 

Casp V.—“On this ranch of about 800 acres in fruit there is one foreman who is 
both superintendent and foreman. ‘There is not a regular bookkeeper so he has that 
to do. You see that from the start mismanagement is the cause of the trouble. 

“T know that half the time he will send a man out with a team to do some work and 
never come near him during the day or maybe not at all while he is doing the whole 
job. Ihave seen men on the ranch lay down in the ‘shade and sleep an hour or two 
in the forenoon and come back and do the same thing in the afternoon. The men 
never make another round after 11 o’clock or after 5 o’clock in the evening. It is 
no wonder that they do not complain of hours or wages. 

“The whole trouble I think lies with the two owners who think it pays to try to 
get something done for nothing and from what I have seen of this place I have come 
to the conclusion that it is the most expensive in the long run.” 
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What Constitutes Good Working Conditions? 


In holding and handling help, and making a profit therefrom, so much 
depends upon proper provision of board and lodging, payment of fair 
wages, right length of working day, and manner of supervision, that a 
discussion of what is being done, or can be done, may not be out of place. 

Working Hours.—Statistics, complied by the U. 8. D. A. Bureau of 
Statistics, averaged for the United States, show the average farm work 
day for the different seasons to be: 


UnitTEep States Hours MINUTES 
SOLIDE we te. ee ee ee 9 54 
PSSUTTTNIEY ey pital cheat ah Wao “olatevaie ri acne, RE a naa ei 10 54 
ieee ee AAA eS ee me ee The x 9 52 
VERTU lrearan ni ever iat nates eee DR), cae") 2)) Poeun So: 8 33 


POMEL AVCLA RCM rN BI eh ay alae os Wee en cas, ss 9 48 


The hours of farm labor range very close to 10 per day. The length 
of the day varies of course with the season. Rush work means longer 
Sours, while winter means less daylight and hence shorter working days. 

The average ranch day—10 hr.—is neither too short nor too long for 
the variety and kind of field work to be done on the farm. Research 
has unearthed nothing to show what is the ideal length of day for the 
greatest efficiency, but with the kind of labor available, accustomed to a 
given pace, there is no need to suggest a change in the average farm 
day. While general practice indicates the 10-hr. day as a limit, it can not 
absolutely be so, since the very nature of farm work, quite apart from 
seasonal changes that necessitate a great rush at certain times (e.9., 
premature ripening of fruit or threatening weather in hay making) forbids 
rigid regulations. The big farms and ranches are about equally divided 

‘ between 9 hr. and 10 hr. as constituting a standard day; on the small 
farms, the hours are not definite or so nearly standardized. There is 
more danger of the working owner’s trying to crowd his labor unfairly 
than where paid foremen direct the men. 

Apparently a logical plan is to arise at 6, go to work at 7, provide an 
hour off at noon, and quit at 6 (or at dark during the winter months). 
This arrangement means that the evening meal is over by 7. Two or 
three hours still remain for recreation, card playing, reading and writing, 
leaving 8 hr. for sleep. 

No Sunday labor should be demanded other than that absolutely 
necessary. 

Boarding the Men.—A good deal of confusion exists in the minds of 

_ many farm managers as to how well they must feed their men and how 
well they can afford to feed them. The matter, however, can be easily 
determined for any place, no matter whether a few or many men are 
employed. Since the men’s board must be considered a portion of the 
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wages paid, any reduction in the character of the board will be equivalent 
to a reduction in the men’s wages. One will find out pretty quickly 
that this is the way the men view the matter. 

Plain Cooking—The men prefer plain cooking, but they want clean 
food and plenty of it. A little experience in this line is worth more than 
a whole lot of advice. 

Catering and Tastes.—Different classes of men desire different kinds 
of food. 


The Italian, for instance, is satisfied with plenty of soup, bread, macaroni, spa- 
ghetti, and green vegetables, especially onions. The American wants plenty of meat, 
potatoes, desserts, tea, and coffee. The Mexican is very fond of green vegetables, 
beans, bread, and salads. The cooking should therefore appeal to the class of men 
employed. 


Cost of Meat.—Of the different kinds of food stuffs, meat is the most 
expensive. For 2,600 men worked by one concern, the monthly meat 
bill was between $12,000 and $14,000. No single item runs into money 
so fast as meat. And yet meat is necessary to secure best results from 
men. 

Substitutes for Meat.—Possible substitutes for meat are milk, butter, 
and eggs. Eggs at certain times of the year may prove cheaper than 
meat, while milk should be supplied in quantity sufficient for drinking. 
The use of butter, while a costly item of food, helps to vary the diet. 

Another substitute for fresh meat is available in packing-house by- 
products. Themen welcome an occasional change to sausage, head cheese, 
and pickled pigs-feet, salt pork, lambs’ tongue, hog jowls, corned beef, 
and the like. 

Use of Vegetables—Vegetables should be served in abundance and 
variety, both cooked and as salads. If it is not possible to grow them, 
they should be purchased. They possess certain necessary conditioning 
properties and provide also the kind of food materials necessary for 
hard work. 

Use of Fresh Fruits.—Fresh fruits are not generally eaten to any great 
extent by working men. Cantaloupes and watermelons are perhaps an 
exception. It pays, however, to give them all they will eat. 

Cooked fruits such as baked apples, apple sauce, dried prunes, 
apricots, peaches, apples are appreciated and’ should be supplied twice a 
day. 

Use of Preserved Fruits.—It does not pay to preserve fruits for the men 
except to be given as occasional delicacies or on state occasions. 

Good Board Necessary.—It pays to give good substantial board. 
Hard work calls for plenty of nourishing, wholesome, well-prepared food 
in variety sufficient to guard against cloyed appetites. A well-fed man 
is usually a contented man and therefore a man easier to handle, 
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Kitchen Economies.—Many savings are possible in the kitchen by a 
little planning. Stewed meat is cheaper than roasts or fries. Careful 
saving of drippings from fat meats will cut down the lard and compound 
bills. Bread cut for the table means less waste than when put on in 
loaves. Pies cut before going on the table insure fairer distribution. 
Soups, hashes, and puddings utilize left-overs to good advantage. 

The board should be such as the men are used to. Foreign flavors 
and unfamiliar dishes should be avoided. 

Meals should be served at regular hours and promptly on time. 

The dining room should be kept free from flies, and all table covers, 
syrup holders, sugar bowls, etc. kept strictly clean and free from stickiness 
and dirt. ‘ 

The various foods should be served in large dishes, from which men 
are to help themselves. 

.If the quality and quantity of the board doesn’t suffer because of 
separation, men prefer a table, or better a room, by themselves. Family 
arguments and quarrels, and family discussions, are of little interest to 
outsiders. An arrangement by which the family is kept by itself is 
usually more satisfactory from all standpoints. 

When cattle or sheep outfits are in for camps, supply fruits, vegetables, 
etc., with caution, otherwise’ men may be discontented when such things 
must be again cut off. 

In general, the matter of boarding men is well worth all the study one 
can give to it, especially as the possibility of leaks is nowhere greater, 
in proportion to the expense involved, than in the kitchen. 

Example of Kitchen Supplies.—A western concern engaged in farming 
and stock raising, and having a monthly payroll averaging about 2,500 
men, has worked out four lists of supplies which will be furnished on req- 
uisition to the camp and ranch foremen. These lists represent about 
the minimum and should be interesting for comparison and suggestion. 


TaBLE 232.—List or Suppiizs Issupp To RancH Camps—CartieE, SHEEP, Hoag, 
Piow, Scraper, Woop, ETc., AND LABORERS’ TABLES 


Bacon (ranch) only when fresh meat supply is not available 
Baking powder 

Beans—pink 

Beans—white 

Beans—bayo 

Canned tomatoes (for soups only) 
Chili powder 

Codfish 

Coffee 

Compound (in small quantities) 
Corn meal 

Corn starch 

Cottonseed oil 
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TaBLE 232.—(Continued). 


Cured meats, such as pure pork, pigs feet, tongue, hog jowls, and corned beef 
Dried fruit, in variety, 7.e., apples, pears, apricots, peaches, prunes 
Extracts—lemon and vanilla 

Flour 
Garlic 
Ginger 
Hominy 
Macaroni 
Mustard 
Oats (rolled) 

Onions 

Pearl barley 

Pepper 

Pickles 

Pork (salt) 

Potatoes 

Raisins (small quantities) F 
Rice 

Sage 

Sago 

Salt 

Soda (baking) 

Spaghetti 

Sugar 

Syrup 

Tapioca 

Tea 

Vinegar 

Yeast 





TaBLE 233.—List No. 2: Suppties IssuED FoR FoREMENS’ TABLES, CONSTRUC- 
TION AND SuRVEY CAMPS 


The following additions to LIST No. 1 will be allowed: 
Butter (to be made on ranch, not purchased) 

Canned tomatoes 
Catsup 
Cocoanut 
Compound 

Corn starch 
Crackers 

Eggs (to be obtained on ranch, not purchased) 
Ham 

Milk (canned, where cows are not kept) 


Taste 234.—List No. 3: Suppires IssurD FOR SUPERINTENDENTS’ AND CLERKS’ 
TABLES 


The following may be allowed in addition to Lists 1 and 2. 
Canned corn (in winter) 
Canned milk 
Canned tomatoes 
Chocolate—cooking 
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TABLE 234.—(Continued) 

Eggs 

Fruits in season (when supplied from ranches) 

Bacon 

Jello 

Jelly 

Lard 

Maple syrup 

Olive oil 

Oysters (canned) 

Sugar—lump 

Sugar powdered 

Worcestershire sauce 

(Purchase of canned fruits and canned vegetables other than those specified 
will not be allowed.) 

(Canned fruits should be put up on the ranches. Vegetables are to be grown on 
the ranches. ) 

List No. 4 

Supplies issued to men traveling with cattle, horses, or other stock, from place to 
place: ; 

In addition to the articles in LIST No. 1 which can be transported, add: 

Bacon 

Canned corn 

Canned milk 

Canned tomatoes 

Cheese 

Ham 

Pickles 


Cost of Boarding Men.—Comparison of wages with and without board 
shows that the value of the board in money is, in general, equal to 43 per 
cent of the wages paid for labor without board to regular men and 22 per 
cent to transient labor, based on periods of work other than harvest. * 
The value of board supplied to workers should, then, reach this figure. 
It is commonly safe to figure at from 75¢ to $1.50 per day per man. This 
limit determines what one can afford to serve. It will eliminate such 
things as eggs in winter, butter for cooking purposes, chickens, and the 
fancier kinds of tinned stuff. It will, however, be sufficient to give the 
men a good variety of wholesome food, if properly prepared. 

The smaller the number of men to be fed, the greater will be the pro- 
rata cost, especially if it is necessary to hire a cook. Asa rule,a man cook 
will handle up to 15 men without a helper, and up to 25 or 30 men with 
a ‘“‘boy”’ to help him. The wages will be $75 to $125 and $60 to $100 per 
month for each. For 20 men or less, it is sometimes possible to hire a 
married couple, the woman to cook and the man to work as a stableman, 
as a hand, or even as a straw boss or foreman. Such couples command 
from $100 to $175 a month for the two, although experience indicates 
that the cheaper couples are less desirable. Best results follow paying 


*See table, page 540. 
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the man wages for his work, and his wife extra for her cooking. The 
amount of wages a woman is entitled to depends on the number of men 
she cooks for, and this in turn depends entirely on her ability. There is 
no set rule. Some women can cook for only four or five men, others can 
handle a dozen. One basis is that service costs $7 per man. The first 
woman is then worth but $35, while the latter will work for $85. 

On the other hand, if one must keep a cook it is evident that consid- 
erable thought should be given to planning the work so that the cook 
will work to the best advantage at all times. That is, if a job can be 
handled as advantageously with 20 men as with 12, service will be 
cheaper by keeping as many men as the cook can handle. Or, on the 
other hand, if the work will stand some prolonging, it may pay to cut 
down the crew to a point where they can be boarded at less expense. 

Keeping Track of Kitchen Costs and Practices.—Whatever system of 
boarding is followed, it is desirable to keep track of kitchen costs. This 
should be done by keeping a record of the cost of the food, whether sup- 
plied by the farm or purchased, the wages of the kitchen help, and the 
number of meals served. Then, in addition, frequent inspections should 
be made of the kitchen methods. The refuse barrel should be carefully 
watched, to check any extravagance on the part of the cook. A wasteful 
cook can equal his wages in throwing away things capable of being worked 
up into hash, stews, puddings, ete. 

Examples of Cost of Boarding Help. Studies of Cost of Board in 
10 States.—In a study in 10 typical States, the cost of board and lodging 
was found to be!” for the year 1913: 


TABLE 236.—AVERAGE ANNUAL Cost or Foon, FUEL, Ort, Houst Rent, AND House 
Lasor For Eacn Person IN THE Farm FAMILY 






































Total cost of 
Value of board and lodg- 
ing 
State 

., | House | House eS 

Food | Fuel |; Oil Annual per 

rent labor 

| month 

North @arolina:.2. se). $ 89.32% 9.68/$0.69) $12 $34 $146 |$12.18 
(Georgian fo sete bytes ee 88.92) 9.56) 0.96 17 25 141 5 
TIGKAN Seve s Mera keeaineea-ts 92.30) 6.91] 1.43 16 41 158 Ulse 1ef/ 
Kansaszey cx ae tees 99.97| 6.89] 1.60, 26 | 58 192 | 16.00 
TOWal aches Non wikeie bere 105.67| 14.23} 1.31 36 64 LPH 18.42 
MMAe oil, “4 oeaanaccut ca 80.16)" 13553) Lace 31 54 180 15.00 
OhiGA a ee Ea ele aero CLP OTielons |e 42 49 197 16.41 
Pennsylvania.........-.-- 75.40} 8.83} 1.21 31 AV US eels eld, 
Newel onlcsmeme eines as 94.08) 17.70) 1.45 47 56 216 |.18.00 
Vermouten nice cen 75.34) 13.83} 0.96 19 38 147 12225 
Average)... semen: $89 ,23/$11.49/$1.25) $28 $46 $176 |$14.64 
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Cost of Board—Minnesota.—A study covering 9 years (1905-1914) 
in Minnesota*®* showed: 


TABLE 237.—YEARLY Cost or BoarpD—MINNESOTA 
Yearly Cost per Person 























Equip- ees Total 
Year Food Labor Fuel | without] Rent 
ment cost 
rent 
1905 $78.42 | $44.85 | $ 9.60 | $11.20 |$144.07 | $21.36 |$165.43 
1906 73.83 47.83 9.32 ae Ae 2136 | [6a048 
1907 90.16 54.02 10.92 12.19 | 167.29 2 eon loon OD 
1908 77.61 45.73 7.94 TORS U abe 9 21.36 | 162.95 
1909 WSS 44.89 7.58 13.54 | 143.34 21.36 | 164.70 
1910 84.44 49 .22 8.16 13.98 | 155.80 Pa ka) | Ree NS 
1911 63.52 47.04 6.47 IO), 755, || ee rhs 21.36 | 149.14 
1912 66.25 44.38 (a). U¢/ Seo leone Oil: 21.36 | 146.97 
1913 ‘ll sve irre 46.89 5.56 G12) thle 21736 |) 134.70 
1914 61.85 47.36 6.17 Be, (OP | NGPA TG) PAlapxey || Wes o24G) 
Average........ | $74.96 | $46.62 | $ 8.17 | $11.01 ($140.76 $21.36 |$162.12 








Housing Farm Help.—A better class of men can be secured and re- 
tained if the housing facilities are good. 

Housing Depends on Help Employed.—The type of bunk-house or 
rooming quarters depends on the kind of labor being employed. Good 
American laborers (including agricultural college students) are worthy of 
well constructed, separate rooms, clean showers and toilets, a reading 
~ room. 

Hoboes, on the other hand, are best cared for with some cheap shelter 
where they can “flop.” They are not particular as long as they 
keep dry and reasonably warm. 

Quarters provided for coolie, Oriental, negro, or Mexican labor 
are generally not suitable for men demanding American standards of 
living. This fact is especially worthy of attention in times of scarcity of 
labor whenever it becomes necessary and advisable to utilize men from 
cities or towns who, used to sanitary conveniences, some privacy, and 
reasonable facilities for recreation during hours off duty, will not submit 
to herding in common quarters. 

Putting many men together in one big room will work fairly well with 
foreign labor, as with Italians and some classes of native labor (e.g., 
hoboes or men temporarily out of funds), but it is not conducive to secur- 
ing or holding the best class of farm labor. Mexicans, negroes, Japanese, 
and labor of similar requirements, prefer little shacks or humble cottages 
off by themselves where they can bring their families and perfect their 
own living arrangements. 
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Use of Separate Rooms.—Where it can be done, the best arrangement 
consists in giving the men separate rooms, or at least putting not over 
two meninaroom. This method necessitates more building accommoda- 
tion, but it pays in the long run. Men in a bunk-house consisting of one 
room used both for sleeping and recreation have no privacy. It is natural 
for the men to want to get together for amusement or sociability, and 
they should have a well ventilated, properly lighted room, with facilities 
for heating, where they can assemble. But the sleeping quarters had 
better be separated, where the men can retire early without being dis- 
turbed by others, or where they can read, shave, or write without dis- 
turbance. In hot countries, the use of summer sleeping porches is 
advisable. 

Condemn Poor Quarters.—There is no justification for the dirty, unsani- 
tary, poorly lighted, hot-in-summer, cold-in-winter shack hidden away 
back of the barn or beside the manure pile. 

Investigations tend to show that in many sections the housing of farm 
hands is unsatisfactory. This inadequacy is particularly well known to all 
those acquainted with western ranch life. 

Money spent in fixing up a cartons sat attractive place—based on 
the demands vell worth while. 

Limitations of Small Employer.—It shud be recognized, however, 
that it is not always possible for the small employer to keep pace with the 
large employer in providing proper quarters. Fluctuating need of men, 
combined with the short period when rooming and cooking quarters are 
in use on many farms, explains why satisfactory living conditions, readily 
provided where labor is employed a large part of the year, are not feasible 
when a large army of help is needed for but a few days. Yet improve- — 
ment even under these circumstances has been found possible, as for 
example by the cooperative maintenance of a central camp by several 
neighboring farmers or by a community. 

One must recognize, too, that the present housing and sanitary condi- 
tions in many communities are due to the kind of labor to be housed. 
Migratory labor has in the past been careless and even downright unap- 
preciative of attempts to provide more livable surroundings. Yet, if a 
better class of labor is to be attracted to many districts, more attention 
to good housing is imperative. A farmer must exert himself to differ- 
entiate between classes of labor and to provide conditions which will 
attract and hold the class wanted. 

Selection of Beds—The matter of beds is important. For this pur- 
pose, the iron cot bed with woven wire springs, costing at wholesale 
about $3 or $4 each, is very desirable. They are easy to clean, long-lived, 
and neat in appearance. 

If bedding is furnished, mattresses costing not less than $2 each whole- 
sale should be furnished. Where the men furnish bedding, they should 
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also provide their own mattresses, since one man usually objects to 
sleeping on a mattress that has been used by some predecessor; or else 
ticking can be supplied, sewed to shape, but so made that it can be 
emptied readily, washed, and refilled with straw or excelsior. Who 
shall supply the bedding is to be decided for each individual case, since it 
depends to a large extent upon the kind of man employed. 

If men are to do continuous hard work, they need good rest at night. 
Quiet, privacy, and a comfortable bed with ample bed clothes, will go 
far towards keeping an organization up to a high degree of efficiency, 
and, by keeping men contented, will tend to keep the men from going 
to town at night. 

Providing Lights —Good lights should be provided for the living room 
especially during the winter months, for the men who like to read and 
write. 

Providing Lockers——Lockers or clothes receptacles, each provided 
with a lock, if more than one man occupies the room, are necessary to 
the room equipment. 

Ventilation of Sleeping Quarters.—Ample ventilation of sleeping quar- 
ters should be insured by means of windows and eaves or gable openings. 
All windows, doors, and ventilator openings should be well screened. 

Washing Facilities—Clean and sanitary facilities for washing, bath- 
ing, and cleaning clothes must be provided, and, if possible, hot water 
should be available on certain days or at stated hours. 

Showers with good drainage rather than bath tubs are preferred. 

During rainy or winter seasons, a suitable place for drying clothes is 
needed. 

Improving Quarters Helps Individual Employer.—It should be Bork 
in mind, though, that improvement of quarters does not to any extent 
augment the available supply of labor. It merely aids the individual 
making the improvement to obtain and hold help in competition with 
other employers. Neither will it entirely eliminate the trouble of 
holding men under difficult conditions of dust, heat, isolation, or 
unattractive work. 

Better housing does not, as a rule, necessitate extensive or expensive 
alterations. Satisfactory structures can be erected for a very reasonable 
sum, and this expenditure is usually well worth while, especially with help 
ready to respond to good accommodations. 

Supervision of Farm Help.—Supervision refers to the directing and 
controlling of labor by the farmer, foreman, superintendent, or whoever 
comes in actual contact with the men. Successful supervision calls for 
more than passing attention. The subject 1 is discussed at Begaale in the 
sections “Classes of Farm Labor,” and ‘ Handling Labor.’ 

Wages Paid to Farm Help in United States.—The trend of wages in 
the United States is shown in the following table :?** 
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TABLE 238.—WacrEs or Hrrep Mate Farm Lasor—Unitep Sratss, 1866-1919 























Day labor at Day labor not 
By thejmonth harvest harvest 
With Without With Without With Without 

board board board board board board 

1919 $39. 82 $56. 29 poe LD $3.83 $2.45 $3.12 
1918 34.92 47.07 DOD By ee 2.07 2.63 
1917 28.87 40.43 2.08 Deb 1.56 2.02 
1916 23925 32.83 1.69 2.07 1226 ib ley 
1915 21.26 PAD 5) 1.56 1.92 if. 2183 2h 
1914 PileOs 29.88 1255 1.91 ets iets 
1913 Dib Se 30.31 1G 1.94 1.16 1250 
1912 20.81 29.58 1.54 Sy 1.14 1.47 
1911 20.18 28.77 1.49 1.85 1.09 1.42 
1910 19e21 PEED) 1.45 1.82 1.06 1.38 
1902 16.40 22.14 1.34 1258) 0.89 1.18 
1899 14.07 20.23 112 prot eid 1.01 
1898 13.48 19.38 Os 130 0.72 0.96 
1895 T2502 4s el 76S 0.92 1.14 0.62 0.81 
1894 12.16 17.74 0.93 igi 0.63 0.81 
1893 13.29 19.10 103 1.24 0.69 0.89 
1892 1254! 18.60 102 1.30 0.67 0.92 
1890 12545.) lsaoo 1.02 1.30 0.68 0.92 
1888 12.36 18.24 1.02 L3L> pe Gr oF 0.92 
1885 12.34 17.97 1710 1.40 0.67 0.91 
1882 12.41 18.94 ifealss 1.48 0.67 0.93 
1879 10.43 16.42 1.00 e350) 0.59 0.81 
1875 1272, 19.87 135 ierA0) 0.78 1.08 
1869 1Gn00 258 92 1.74 P40) rig2% 141 
1866 17.45 | 26.87 te 7A: 2.20 1.08 1.49 











Sectional Variations in Wage Scales.—The influence of locality upon 
the rate is illustrated in the next table. Different sections possess differ- 
ent wage scales, depending on the type of agriculture and the demand 
for and supply of labor. No special comments are necessary, other than 
to point out the rather striking range between the relatively low schedules 
of the southern states and the relatively high rates of the western states, 
and the fact that the figures tend to prove that farmers, for their own 
protection, are obliged to adjust their wage scales to meet those in force 
in other industries which draw upon the same reservoir of labor. The 
data are from U. 8. D. A. Bureau of Statistics studies. 
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TaBLEe 239.—Montuiy Rates ror Mae Lasor, SHOWING SECTIONAL VARIATION 
IN WAGE Scaues, WiTHOUT BoarpD AND To NeAREST DoLuAR!? 





Year ’ 1890 | 1910 | 1919 
INOLtIA tLATICICE OLA CCS ene En et ccna cn ate. cicue a cot ccs $25 $33 $63 
SOunwAtlanticrovateseasesee cate te coke tise ch atte buen 14 18 44 
North Central States east of Mississippi River............... 23 32 59 
North Central States west of Mississippi River............... 23 35 68 
SOMME eUET AM Sales «64 on Wee Maras. tite nidiedier ives. sols obauen « ile 22 46 
idknie. WY GRACING SES eels aie eo 6 o10'o he DNC eee eee eee 35 46 87 











Value of Board as a Part of Wages.—The value of the board can be 
calculated from the difference in the monthly rates with and without 
board. Averaged for 1890, 1902, 1910, 1912, and 191914° the difference 
amounted to: 


For UNITED STATES 


WEEE THI NOUEE XC FSM MAOIN SS oneao ob es ca eeee some nacduned One de: $30.76 
Wravesawith boards per month tenets secs cee naan as als eth s Givtersce oo 21.56 
VETS IE: 1eYOVAING Ie os ok a cathe ec onto ecu e oeee Os aC nee en $9. 20 
Per cent decrease in cash wages when board is furnished.......... 43 
\hioiezes: vuanvlavouis loKoR Nl. errr Gly, Mokinkesins oa cous once s avo oo ene bude ade es $2.06 
Wiaesawithenoard wper aye MaryeStms sis cols cease aeaccudeicereccci a a 1.68 
Wale of boards wees emectn seta te. ee ee RO ee $0.38 
Per cent decrease in cash wages when board is furnished.......... 22 


What Constitutes a Satisfactory Wage Scale.—A satisfactory wage 
scale combines (a) the going wage—coupled with recognition that board 
and lodging should be suitable, since, as has already been pointed out, 
these constitute a part of the men’s wages, (b) bonus for length of stay, 
(c) additional pay for overtime, (d) additional pay for unusually hard or 
extra hazardous jobs, (e) prompt payment on regular pay days, (f) 
advancement of small sums against wages already earned when needed 
by men for current expenses. 

Paying the Men.—Local regulations and practices govern the method 
of paying men. Some states require (at least in the law), semi-monthly 
payments, or otherwise attempt to safe-guard the men. Some states 
also provide labor commissions empowered to intervene in behalf of 
employees. Such state legislation or provision usually operates entirely 
in favor of the working man, since it is practically impossible to enforce 
contracts with laboring men having nothing to lose if sued and who can- 
not be jailed, 
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Prompt Payment of Wage Should Rule—In general, prompt payment 
of wages when due is important. If it is the policy to withhold 
part of the wages, both parties should definitely understand the arrange- 
ment in advance (and preferably draw up the stipulations in writing).- 
Some operators practice holding out time on their men, in an attempt to 
insure greater regularity in attendance; this, however, involve serious 
danger of causing discontent and distrust, which in the long run will 
react upon the employer by causing him increasing difficulty in obtaining 
and holding good men. 

Use of Bonuses or Premiums.—The use of the bonus or premium plan, 
by which good men are offered special inducements to stay with an em- 
ployer, is a movement gaining in strength. The method of subsidizing 
takes different forms. It may be an increase in rates for length of service, 
providing family living quarters, allotting a cow or garden patch, per- 
mitting the raising of chickens, furnishing a horse, arranging for weekly 
or bi-weekly trips to town, supplying of phonograph or magazines, 
better living quarters, etc. Attempts thus far are too new and too scat- 
tered to allow the drawing of deductions, but the results are apparently 
well worth while and justify attention to this method of getting and 
holding good men. ; 


Handling Labor 


Success in handling men depends in no small degree upon one’s knowl- 
edge of the characteristics—racial and individual—of the men employed. 
There are, for instance, certain characteristics peculiar to the middle-aged, 
transient, itinerant, floating ‘‘hobo,” ‘‘blanket-stiff,”’ ‘‘bindle-stiff,” or 
“bum” as he is variously called. His standard of living is radically 
less exacting than that of the clean-cut American youth who is looking to 
farm work as a means of business advancement. Foreign nationalities 
have their own particular racial traits—as for example the volatile temper 
and impulsiveness of the Latin, the stoicism and steadiness of the Pole, 
the studiousness and cleanliness of the Japanese, the mysticism and 
reticence of the Hindu. Successfully to handle any group necessitates 
a comprehension of their desires, ideals, and aims, so that proper provision 
can be made, especially for their housing, boarding, and supervision. 
When foreigners are employed, a knowledge of their language is very 
desirable, especially in dealing directly with such men as Italians, Greeks, 
or Mexicans. 

Farmer’s Part in Getting Good Farm Labor.—If a good class of farm 
labor is wanted, it can be obtained whenever farmers are ready and finan- 
cially able to go to some little effort to encourage good workers to stay 
on the farms and to provide for their proper accommodation. While it 
is not profitable to go to extremes in furnishing facilities for common labor, 
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yet, when a good, likely young fellow comes along, he should be given 
decent quarters and food, and some effort should be made to teach him 
such farm operations as may be unfamiliar to him. Given steady em- 
ployment, proper care, some recreation, and an outlook for reasonable 
advancement, agriculture can compete successfully in any labor 
market. This means, as a corollary, that farm prices must be suffi- 
cient to warrant these additional costs, production must be diminished, 
or the contributing workers must accept a lower plane of living and 
advancement. 

Selection of Good Foremen Essential.—The bigger the business, the 
more men an employer will fail to reach personally, until finally a point 
is reached where foremen are needed to come in direct touch with the 
men. When an organization reaches such a state, extreme care must be 
exercised in selecting these foremen. Whether one will choose older 
men of wide actual experience, or young, virile fellows who may be 
stronger in theory than in actual practice, depends largely on the proposi- 
tion one hastohandle. Personally, froma pretty strenuous experience, the 
author has come to the conclusion that the younger men are to be the 
preferred. The older men have had their opportunities and their pace is 
set: only the exceptional man can rise higher. Older minds are not 
pliant. They tend to resent new methods and new ideas. Yet a real 
knowledge of how to do things is a mighty valuable asset, especially in 
aiding a new man who is taking hold of an old project. On the whole 
the younger men pay greater attention to detail, are anxious to make a 
showing, have the grit, the enthusiasm, the courage, the vitality. They 
make more mistakes than the older men, but if fitted by general experi- 
ence and knowledge for their work, they will show greater advancement 
at the year’s end than the majority of the older men. 

Personal Qualities Necessary to the Successful Handling of Men.— 
There is no one quality that insures success in handling men; and, unfor- 
tunately, the lacking one is not always an achievable quality. The chief 
trait counting for success seems to be personal magnetism, a trait hard 
to define and harder to acquire. A forceful personality is another factor, 
ranking, in fact, close to magnetism. This is not intended to conjure 
up the blustering, swearing, bully type of overseer, exercising his author- 
ity largely through a display of physical strength, but rather the quiet 
man who inspires his associates through his innate power to do things, 
and who, by the very energy he radiates, brings others to higher standards 
of efficiency. 

All this implies that a man to handle men, whether as strawboss, 
foreman, superintendent, or general manager, must gain the respect of 
his men. This will come most quickly when his men realize that he is 
fair, and at all times ready and anxious to give them a square deal. 
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Personal Relation of Employer to Men.—It is not wise to chum with 
the men to such an extent that they become familiar. They should be kept 
firmly, although not coldly, at respectful distance. Too much talk over 
trivial matters, too much idle conversation, should be studiously avoided, 
one’s remarks being confined to the matter in hand. The time of day 
can be passed pleasantly whenever it is logical to do so, inquiry made as 
to a man’s health if he is apparently ill or is recovering from a wound or 
an ailment, and attention given to the man seeking advice. Advice 
is to be given if in a position to do so, otherwise a frank statement should 
be made of one’s inability to help. Orders should be given clearly and 
concisely, gauging the language to fit the comprehension of the men, and 
care especially taken to avoid talking over their heads. An employer 
must never joke at or with the men. American humor isn’t under- 
standable except by Americans. Usually it provokes even Americans. 

Discouraging Tattling—When one man starts to talk about another 
the cause lies in a desire on the part of the man so doing either to ingrati- 
ate himself with his listener or to promote some scheme of private revenge. 
In case one listens, he sells himself cheap if the first is the object sought; 
if the second, there may be sufficient plausibility in the tale to cause 
one momentarily to forget the rule of fairness. Should one thus make his 
estimates of his men, he is no judge of human nature and certainly he 
is not taking the proper course to become one. 

Swearing at the Men.—Do not swear at the men, no matter how great 
the provocation. They may stand for it, but it won’t strengthen their 
loyalty. 

Information Concerning Risks——Do not ask any man to undertake a 
risk or expose himself to danger unless he understands what he is doing. 

Employer’s Shortcomings to be Avoided.—Avoid hasty temper. 

Avoid sensitiveness—a common characteristic of highly trained men. 
Most laboring men have little patience with a sensitive man; they look 
upon sensitiveness as a sign of possible weakness, a lack of vitality per- 
haps, and a dislike to mix with the rougher sides of life. One soon finds it 
best to forget the finer xsthetic feelings and to pitch into the game of life 
with a vim—for working for a living is one of the most exciting sports a 
man may tackle. And, it may be added, the busier one is with his own 
problems and the fuller the crowds every minute with thought of what 
he himself has to work out, the less time will be spent in contemplating 
one’s own dignity or in fussing about the possibility that someone is 
encroaching upon one’s authority. . 

If wrong in judgment as to commands given, bear. the responsibility 
in person. Never try to shift blame to another. And, furthermore, 
protect the men from unnecessary abuse or unfair treatment at the 
hands of others. 
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Develop Individual Capacity of Worker—Conscientious effort should . 
at all times be made to place a man where he can work to the best advan- 
tage; it is better to make each worker responsible for certain duties than 
to use men indiscriminately for all kinds of work. The ignorant laborer 
should be given a chance to learn the business. Encourage interest on 
the part of the men by giving them, when qualified, a chance to offer 
suggestions or comments upon the carrying on of the work. Providesome 
recreation (depending on type of men), such as saddle horses, or transpor- 
tation to town or to dances. 

Requiring a Day’s Work.—Know what a day’s work amounts to and 
expect it. 

Eliminate Petty Vice—Keep down gambling, carousing, laziness; 
discourage disturbers, faultfinders; discharge men who are unfair in their 
dealings. Avoid taking in such men, so far as possible, by questioning 
each applicant concerning his past work and try to size him up; let him 
d stinctly know that you are demanding a better class of men than what 
satisfies the ordinary employer. 

Prevent Conflicting Orders—Be careful not to have confliction in orders 
if two partners or more than one foreman or superintendent are covering 
the same job. 

Provide Gentle Workstock.—Keep gentle workstock—or pay more for 
handling half wild, poorly broken stock. 

Good Harness.—Keep harness and implements in repair, to encourage 
men to do good work. 

Planning the Work.—Plan the day’s work in a way to prevent loss of 
time and doubling up of men on a job. 

Use of Mechanical Equipment.—Substitute mechanical equipment for 
hand labor wherever and whenever possible. 

Supplying Laborers’ Cottages—Study the possibilities of supplying 
homes for steady workers, even to the extent of permitting purchase under 
a long time system of small payments. 

Stealing Men.—Abstain from enticing or stealing away the men from 
a neighbor, no matter how great may be the provocation because of labor 
scarcity or the discovery of extra desirable workers. 

Inability Insurance.—Carry insurance to protect yourself, and your 
men, in case of injury. Where state insurance is in force its attractive- 
ness is worth looking into. Insurance—state or private—protects the 
rights of the injured and tends to relieve the employer of heavy financial 
obligations should a serious accident occur. 


A Normal Day’s Work 


The employer should know what constitutes a fair day’s work for 
men, crews, workstock, and implements. Ignorance of this is too often 


35 
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the cause of injustice to men, of demoralized crews, and—so swift are 
Rumor’s wings—of difficulty in securing help of any sort. 

Conditions Affecting a Day’s Work.—Tables follow, to indicate the 
usual output for an average working day. Output will vary with the 
working conditions. The quantity and quality of work accomplished 
will differ with soil; amount, speed, and stamina of motive power; size and 
shape of fields; period of daylight; size of crew; experience of operator. 
Variations may be as high as 50 per cent for extreme conditions—good 
or bad. 

Working heavy ground with light horses means less area covered than 
in working sandy soil with big stock. Rate of work of crews in putting 
up hay, harvesting grain, or loading cars will vary with the kinds of 
farm labor used, and the length of the working day. Grain harvest 
crews on the large ranch work especially long days—at times from 5 a.m. 
to8p.m. Rates of work of individuals will vary with the heat of the day, 
the heaviness of the job, the individual’s personal attitude towards work, 
and the nature and amount of supervision. 

In the picking of fruit, the rate depends on size of trees, size of fruit, 
frequency of moving ladders; on whether the fruit is borne high or low; 
whether trees are open or close pruned; on rapidity of ripening; on 
whether land is level, rolling, or hilly. Rate of pitching and stacking 
hay depends on yields, length of stalk, length of haul, size of stack, size of 
crew. In hoeing, heavy weed growth will slow down progress and reduce 
the area covered. Very hot days are not conducive to a big day’s work. 
Lack of supervision with some workers tends to lessen maximum en- 
deavor. Crop yields have a very important effect in setting rates of work, 
low yields naturally slowing down output, high yields increasing rate of 
work. 

An inexperienced worker can accomplish only approximately 50 per 
‘cent of the work of experienced hands. 

For purposes of study and comparison the tabulated data following 
are of prime value to a farm manager. In general the averages are 
derived from poor to best conditions, and so represent what may reason- 
ably be expected for under mean conditions. 

The average horse walks 114 miles on loose ground per hour, 134 
miles on hard ground doing heavy work, 2 miles doing light work, and 
21¢ miles on road. 
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Number | Number 
Kind of machine Usual size men horses peresee eovered 
; 5 in 10-hr. day 
required | required 

BCANUCUG LER rash erde nis isr Segeye css een: 2-row 1 2 10 
Broadcasting barley................. 1-2 2 60 
Binding (small grain..wso....+ 4s .: 6 tts 1 3-4 10 
Binding small grainy owsc..256 sas ee | ait. 1 3-4 14 
Bingingismall grain. discs soot <p 8 ft. if 4-5 18 
ENGIN GACOPWs clare eles cele cre ee tec 1-row 1 3 7 
Cultivating crops: 

Covering 24 in. of space........... 1 1 4 

Covering 30 in. of space........... 1 1 5 

Covering 42 in. of space........... i 2 644 

Covering 48 in. of space........... 1 2 746 

Covering 66 in. of space........... 1 2 10 

Covering 84 in. of space........... 1 2 iby 
Cultivating land in preparing for 

(Fito) efssh oloe bio AETATT AN oer Oi i oe Sittes 1 5-6 8 

Cultivating land in preparing for 

GEODS srccnnaretr cetera treks foe. a ace os. 6 ft. 1 6-8 10 
Drallingvaltaliaeteaceeeeeat cs tee... 5 S-ft: 1 2 14 
Drilling small grain, 6-8 ft......... 12 tube 1 2 10 
Drilling small grain, 8-10 ft........ 16 tube 1 8} 15 
Drilling small grain, 10-12 ft........ 20 tube 1 4-6 20 
Harrow, disc (not lapped) .......... 4 ft. i 4 5 
Harrow, disc (not lapped) .......... 6 ft. 1 6 9 
Harrow, disc (not lapped) .......... 8 ft. il 8 14 
Harrow, spike (not lapped) ......... 8 ft. 1 2-3 10 
Harrow, spike (not lapped) ......... 16 ft. 1 4 30 
Harrow, spike (not lapped) ......... 24 ft. 1 6 40 
Harrow, spike (not lapped) ......... Oa) hte 1 8 60 
Harrow, spring tooth (not lapped) ... 6 ft. 1 3 9 
Harrow, spring tooth (not lapped )... 8 ft. 1 4 12 
Heading’ small grain...........--.:. 10 ft.” 5-6 6 20 
Heading small grain................ OM te 5-6 6 24 
PASCOL SE ees steciee neace re heh tees ces 1 3 5 
Manure (machine) spreader......... 75 bu. 1 2 12 loads 
Marking for planting....:1........- 12 ft. 1 2) 25 
NG WINS Sr tenye rent aoe he 5 ft. i] 2 10 
Planking or dragging or floating land. . 6 ft. 1 2 10 
Planking or dragging or floating land. . UO an 1 4 20 
Planting (DOetBeattce titers che ce oes 4—22 in.-rows 1 2 12 
Planting COrmetaae ratte tae es ee 1—42 in.-rows 1 1 8 
Hla Mtl D gr COL tyneteeie tele sieee o'e ee toe 2-42 in.-rows 1 2 12 
ieibwanabele Covateily oon oe Gn eee on Den 2-36 in.-rows 1 2-4 8 
Planting ibeais yack ates: yans nec ss 4-28 in.-rows i! 2-4 18 
Planting potatoesamiis dee sca. <. 1—36 in.-rows 1 2 31g 
Planting potatoes... nadie nares ween 2-36 in.-rows 2 3 8 
Plowing, walking plow.............. L2sine 1 2 1.6 
Plowing, walking plow.............. 14 in. 1 3 2.3 
Plowing alicyoy, atari acute cdo: 14 in. 1 3-4 2.5 
PLOWING POH eon a eee arch oie 2-14 in.-bottoms 1 4-6 5.2 
Plowing Pan Cheech aa crn ee 2-12 in.-bottoms 1 3-6 4.0 
PLOWING ATE creo atergar nates rs eee scars 3-12 in.-bottoms 1 5-8 6.6 
lowing ig auger aer ree lo ee 2-8 in.-bottoms 1 2-3 2.8 
Plowing et cang wen. esc neers 3-8 in.-bottoms Ty 3-4 4.2 
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TaBLeE 240.—Continued 


eee 























Number’ Number Acreage covered 
Kind of machine Usual size men horses ; 
5 A in 10-hr. day 
required | required 
Mb nt Peer dacs os Mond Spobbdedn obs 4-8 in.-bottoms 1 4 5.6 
Plowing, ANE a. ascites eeieieee ee ee ioe 5-8 in.-bottoms 1 6-10 8.0 
Plowing, engine gang............... 4-14 in.-bottoms 2 14-18(a) 8 
Plowing, engine gang............... 4—14 in.-bottoms 2 20-25(a) 12 
Plowing, engine gang.............-. 8-14 in.-bottoms 2 25-30(a) 16 
Plowing, deep tillage ............... 2-20 in.-disks 1 6 2.5 
POtAbOLOLS Pere nmcch «eit eee ey iene 1-row 1 a 3 
Potato digger (elevator)............. l-row 1 4 316 
Rake: (self dump) ci. wereeteve- «liseli 12 ft: 1 2 20 
Rake (side delivery)........+...-.... 6.it. 1 2 10 
Ringer olin wares coe reser eeee ete eer ete eee 6 ft. 1 6 6 
1Pakavrengoibbeyesy co Sat cnn coLA SOG a 5 Ce 8 ft. 1 8 8 
Roller (anid) snes o5 Asters eters, ste eretevaiens 12 ft.-roll 1 2 20 
Shredder and husker, corn........... 4 ft.-roll 2-3 10-12 | 350 bu. 
Shredder and husker, corn........... 6 ft.-roll 2 15-20 | 600 bu. 
Shredder and husker, corn........... 8 ft.-roll vy) 25 800 bu. 
Spreading lime (drill)............... 10 ft. 1 2 11 
Spreading fertilizer (drill)........... 10 in. 1 3 13 
TeGdOr® «Ask rics ayerdcare- 60 fathers, mraPapatreaueyiewe’ 6 ft. 1 2 10 
Wreedboutting sos. vee oe s.e crs cntete re ore 6 ft. 1 2 10 
Fresno scrape; checking land........ 5 ft. 1 4 % 
ee a a a ee a re 
2 es Pe ae a ee Ee ee 
| ee Horse- Number Capacity 
Kind of machine Size t S power revolutions per 10-hr. 
| pike required per min. * day 
Einsilage, cutters... 2h... < «8 42 in.-fly wheel 1(b) 15=20) 1) cieiepiere rer 120 tons 
Wnsilage CULT Rc cicieter sila i= 36 in.-fly wheel 1 T2150 | esr ronnee ler 100 tons 
RNS tls ev CU GLEN miase sie evocesene/ ese 30 in.-fly wheel u SF allied enateta caren 70 tons 
Threshing: 
Separator (pea and bean).... 12 in. 6 2-4 300-350 5,500 lb. 
Separator (pea and bean)... .| 20 by 32 in. 9 6-8 300—350 22,000 lb. 
Separator (wheat).......... 18 by 36 in. 12(c) 15-18 1,050-1,150 | 36,000 Ib. 
Separator (wheat).......... 36 by 58 in. 15(d) 50-60 1,050—-1,150 | 96,000 lb. 
Separator (oats and barley).| 18 by 36 in. 15(c) 15-18 1,050-1,150} 2,200 bu. 
Separator (oats and barley).| 28 by 50 in. 16(d) 30-40 750-800 2,750 bu. 
Separator (oats and barley).| 36 by 58 in. 18(d) 50-60 750-800 3,500 bu. 

















3 es Se ee nee 
(a) Tractor equivalent. 
(b) Hauling in addition. 
(c) Six horses for forks, bucking straw, and roustabouting. 
(d) Eight horses for forks, bucking straw, and roustabouting. 


Part II 


Taste 241.—Rutps ror DrtTeRMINING WorRK OF IMPLEMENTS 


The usual daily duty per foot of width is: 
2.0 acres for plows 
1.7 acres for spike tooth harrows 
1.5 acres for spring tooth harrows 
1.4 acres for disc harrows 
1.6 acres for drills 
1.6 acres for mowers 
1.5 acres for rakes 
2.0 acres for grain binders 
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Part III 


TaBLE 242.—WorxK Capacity or Stock 


The usual width of implement per horse is: 
.46 ft. of plows 

9 ft. of spike tooth harrows 

ft. of spring tooth harrows 

ft. of dise harrows 

ft. of drills 

ft. of mowers 

ft. of rakes 

ft. of grain binders 
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Part IV 


TaBLE 243.—Day’s Work or Man or Crew, SELECTED OPERATIONS 
Field Crops 








Alfalfa: 
Cocking 1 Man 10 tons 
Capping 1 Man, 1 Horse 20 acres 
Stacking 
Hauling to stack, 10-12 loads per wagon 
Hand pitching and hand unloading into barn 
Si1zp or Crew AVERAGE PBR Day 
SELLE TOL OL SOS Meer PS Ga ice eae ee Ney ae we Sone ane 5 tons 
A= RINT A) MNOLSCO meyers eee tet feta tates wa ee Ae ee 8 tons 
Hand pitching and hand unloading at stack . 
OEIC ee Ae OLSES eee Mages eae aos Se oe ape a ws 8 tons 
Asrineren Oil OTSES are ee ARE e 5 nar ped eee aes ps da 15 tons 
GRUCTIN GID OTSCS ee een ary sear, fo mise e Ae inte eee are atte oie 20 tons 
Hand pitching and unloading with horse fork at stack or barn 
ZENG E24) OTSCS eerie ee screen Aeon, gcse) wc si ase 10 tons 
ASLINCTINR A= Gall OLSCOM mene nee terre nn ne cee eae ae 20 tons 
Ga Sim en wO— SpHOrseserrc ci nct ervey aioe src een ae 30 tons 
LOR raa C1 wl MOT SCS aA ery atewee re Sar ar ensns ea eciaetc a, Shee oes 60 tons 
Sizz or Crew AVERAGE PER Day 
Buckraking and stacking with horse fork 
TEIN CLINE — Ae) OLSOS wien oe ake ee acta eke ete ten hoe ae 15 tons 
AS Tie Iw —GLHOTSES ae ceyahetse Aes Gteacaea eee er ee 25 tons 
GimeneG-S Worsesamecet miter cai cine acdckore eee ee 30 tons 
Rate of stacking varies with kind of hay, rate of yield, dis- 
tance of haul, etc. 
Baling 
Tons per 10-hr. day 
Size of crew 
Range Average 
From stack 
(-Jeemen, 10-14 horses*..cn..4.<0+2-- > 2025 t008 eO:tens 
From Feld 15-30 22 tons 
GoSqen O10 NOLES Pages. nae os 30-50 AOubone 
LOSLUS mental shorsesecmrerrne ctl aes 








* Hngine equivalent, if power press. 
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Beans. 


Hoeme and planting missesin ee eet een ee 
Weeding after planting; > a...0.c.o8 tee eee eae 
Shocking (piling) in field for curing........ is tea ain gna 
Picking green beans... <..0. 2 -) cee eo ee ee 


Corn: 
Marking land 
2-row marker—| man, 2 horsesaene =. seer seen 
[Zbvounnale lope lene hoesmuhN nods op hu naddogugauds>b0bos sane 
Hoemeg, per man Aicis cence.) oe ea ae eee Peete se eter 
Suckering, per miania.a.e ee © sae ee eee ee eee 
Piattomm haryesten:2 men, dl horseeme seer tee een 
Cutting andishockin sper manne eee ree eee ee 
Settme-up corn after binder) per mans pes. 
anlme grain. | mianie2, horses eaeeeeeni metre ie eee 
Hauling verain,*2 men, 2) horses). .ee oe eee 
auling stalkas 2 men, cc) NOTSES sere ester eee eee 
Puskain gy: per miei: a0 ona tee Ateneo eee eae ne nee 
Filling silo 
Cutting by hand and loading, perman.................. 
Hauling toreutiten.: Leman, 2 noses sre ele tee 
Beeding feutter,c asin sey ane er ae a 
Storm pamnssiloe 2 men aa re a cee eters eee eee eee 
By crew: Cutting corn and filling silos 
Size of crew 
1 man, 3 horses, cutting 
2 men loading 
3 men, 6 horses hauling 
1 man feed and run engine 
1 man tramping 





Total 8 men, 9 horses 
Size of load, average 1 ton 
Tonnage per day, 44 tons 
Size of engine, 12 hp. 
Length of cutter, 16 in. 
Cotton: 
Listing, 1-man}.3 horsess.s3097. yack Ss dee ee ee eee 
Cultivating toward plants (“‘wrap’’) 1 man, 3 horses......... 


Picking 
Short:staplé tec we sei tes 2 a OnIOn . eee ree 
Long staple....... thc toon civ oft ibaa ie teeats Rye, 70s ee ee 
Ginning,, 5. Meni wheiggs veh ais erase seo nhs cae een ante eee 


Flax: 


Harvesting; Loman 4 horsesittis ocireie it ci-terisie ieee ttece nee 


AVERAGE 

lg acre 

5 acres 

3 acres 
1,500 lb. 


101% acres 

4 acres 

1 acre 

2 acres 

5 acres 

114 acres 

3 acres 

2.2 acres 

2 acres 

5 acres 
36 bu. 


12 tons 
15 tons 
60 tons 
60 tons 


5 acres 
12 acres 
2 acres 
2 acres 
5 acres 


200 Ib. 
125 lb. 
40. bales of 

lb. 


AVERAGE 
- 15 acres 


500 


q 
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Grain: 
Shocking, after binder, per man..................2eeeeseec. 6 acres 
Stacking wheat, 2:men, 2-4 horses.....:...........++..e+00- 8 acres 
TiS LOINC! GaN, WAT NN ve5 aoe Gu os onk pans a abou ane 10 acres 
Cradlingiwheatapen manera ah eee ee ee ek 2 acres 
Bucking sacked grain behind harvester and piling in field 
| BIW ENF cots oh bycs c.cin, osc Tegh. Ul aS ERE oi See pee el lead 600 sacks 
Wihea tees See mere romero, Sele f apne 28 way 500 sacks 
Stacking grain hay (see alfalfa). 
Headings 2iteo-onnens 10-1 4ihorsesaeepeaeee nena eee 24 acres 
l4ifts, G-Simen 12-14 horses:......0:.0008 0. oa. 28 acres 
Stationary Thrashers (from Stack) t 
Size of crew* 
Crop Saae pia 
Men Horses OnE ee 
WVN@A Ueber icici cect ee ce ake: 7-10 2-4 12-20 18 
11-138 2-6 20-30 27 
14-18 4-8 25-45 32 
Barleveormoa tensa vom. cot eG 7-10 2-4 15-25 20 
11-13 2-6 25-35 30 
14-18 4-8 30-55 35 
Non-saccharine sorghums.......... 7-9 2-6 20-45 30 
[DURING ISN act fsige ae, Ges a 6 2 2-3 24% 
10 6 5-10 7% 
19 12 15-25 20 
Engine, in addition, to run separator. 
* Size of separator varies through many sizes from 18 by 34 in. to 30 by 50 in. Size 








of crew is only a rough guide to size of machine. 


+ Thrashing from field requires 20 per cent more men and enough more horses to 


supply wagons for hauling. 


Harvesting with combine: 

















| Usual size of crew* Range in 
Cut Averaget Average, acre- 
| Men | Horses acres a 
7 foot 2-3 8 8-15 10 
9 2-0 10-20 10-20 12 
12 4 22 15-25 18 
14 5 24 20-30 22 
16 5 28 20-35 25 
20 5-6 32 30-50 35 
24 5-6 36 30-60 40 


*Horses often replaced by tractor. 


sack sewer. 


{Rate depends on yield of grain and a 





Auxiliary engine sometimes used on separator. 
Average crew consists of engineer, header tender, separator tender, sack tender, 
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Hops: 
AVERAGE 
Picking per’ miami cay crud: 6s pais ee cae tee ae eee 250 mee Ds 
Potatoes: 
Cutting seed by hand, per mans. a2... a. os) -eeer eee 1s 
Cutting seed by machine, per Man «.j..6. .% spot i ee 28 ~=bu. 
Plantime, plowed in, 3 men, 2) Horsesianaan-visies orate neta 2% acres 


Spraying (4 rows at once) 1 man, 2 horses...............-... 15 acres 
Picking up and bagging after ordinary plow 
After ordinary plow 


75. PDUs, GLOD asic cous 6 eee aera ye deter Cee eee 60 bu. 
125 bie CLO sci d eee oes eri ere a are ot ene eee {hie Soy 
200: bunGrOp wsaeacee ene een eerie oanctonerege siren erent 100 —ibu. 
After elevator digger 
5MDU. CLOD sarrciencse chk, MeO Trea: tee eco eee 80 bu. 
UPA hil chPM Ono MON TR RGA Sec eiacm Wome maces aol cot 100 bu. 
Digging and picking up by hand 
75) DulbeChOD quae oe hae cone eee eee 30 bu. 
150: BU. aero ot oe heer SrA ccna cen cn ener teas 40 bu. 
Sorting and bagging in shed, per man...............-.------ 100. bu. 
Sorghums (non-saccharine): 
Cutting heads by. hand, -pem mane ree ee eee 34 acres 
Hauling heads to stack, 1 man, 2 horses..........-..-..----- 5 acres 
Stock Beets: 
Weeding and. thinning, per man... °2.....0< Jom - ees eee 1é acre 
Hoeine per ian ge. ee ie sted eee rere eerie ete % acre 
Pulling and loading, per mani,...: i... 4: 0 see oe ree 14 acre 
Sugar Beets: 
For seed 
Planting steckling, 3 by 3 ft., per man........ robo ier acre 
For roots 
Thinning, Per WVal sy. ce cmieeteee ca eeeereaeeernoere 16 acre 
ha GY stateaeh olen ENS ee Sn He sooo Cok se Se cole 1 acre 
Pulling, topping and loading (12-15 tons yield), per man. 6 _ tons 
Plowing Out) gh an eo ee sie a orev eee toe a ee 216 acres 
Sweet Peas (for seed): 
Planting 2-28 in. rows, 1 man, 2 horses................+----- 6 acres 
Cultivating—Single row, 1 man, 2 horses...................- 3 acres 
Cultivating—Two rows, 1 man, 2 horses..................... 6 acres 
Rogueing, per man... 6 ce 2 eee anc vo es 2 ee 146 acres 
Hand piling, per man... cs: 0. cee eens eu sors geese 1 acre 
Carrying to drying sheds, per man... .:. 2.0% ss0.<2-2--h+ee- 1 acre 
Turning, Per Mal... .e- <5 ao evel s sae Ore oh a ee Sere 2 acres 
Threshing (engine), 1 man, 2 horses............. Sy ond ee 21% acres 
Threshing (horse power), 7 men, 4 horses.................... 5 acres 
First cleaning, per mant... ¢...0us .ads40ss Sheek ooh ener 1% acres 


Selected Operations in Producing Fruit 
Orchard Cultivation: 


AVERAGE 
Plowing; 12:30, plOW so 5o0-0ie hee eee Oo an ee 1.5 acres 
Disking 5:.ft. diskisw:isacuiyien wou tletocs of oiaebe abies tannin 5.5 acres 
Harrow, 6.ft. spring tooth:. 2...) 6:50 sie d+ sms ee eo sere 6.0 acres 


Harrow, 7 ft. spike tooth............ 2. see sere eee eee eens 8.5 acres 
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Cultivator, 6 ft. 7 acres 
HUTTO WIN SaOFITTie. a ONM PRs eo. otra a area eos 10 acres 
Bloatiag or planking ml Oa 04 ttt a. sete c.ctor ee S. 8 acres 
SS PRSC1LEs AVANTE Ae PRRs to ce os vlvies yt « ng sie H feekesamnts 1s 10 loads 
Orchard Spraying: 
(a) 50-gal. barrel hand pump—5 gal. per tree, 14 mile 
haulermnen sso horses seme ae aes cote ose: 125 trees per day 
(b) 150 gal. Duplex Power Pump—5 gal. per tree, 1¢ 
Toa Ieeyvlll, PA aati, 71 WOES, Boa omo qd cobs > bonke 200 trees per day 
(c) Double Acting Horizontal Power Pump 5 gal. a 
tree, 14g mile haul 2 men 2 horses.......... 200 trees per day 
(d) 200 gal. Horizontal Power Pump—534 gal. per 
tree, 4 mile haul, 3 men, 2 horses............ 300 trees per day 


On an average when trees are in leaf 3 men and 2 
horse crew will spray: 
300 trees per day if 12 ft. or less in height 
175 trees per day if 12 ft.—20 ft. 
125 trees per day if over 20 ft. 
Using from 4 to 6 gal. per tree and two leads of hose. 


Apples: 
AVERAGE 
(BA cataye2 aXe) BO0NN A. ch Ae RRC NCE EEE EOE ee 3000 lb. 
TDA SACL MMA a WMA Me str cc sej.clalevers Mtewi oes avesneisi: 20 trees 
Removing brush, Iman, 2 horsess.......-..-..-- 1 acre 
I MavbavaNUaveR, jase TATRA, dy Ale nae Bes Omeee  Pevome OnnCOn meee cae eae 20 trees 
[PrOFejombaley, TIO UMN. | 4 eco oo Foeh Ee AO ONO ns han. 200 trees 
Sorting and packing perman..........:........- 75 boxes 
INigulinare NORGE), (OSM. oe oacconoogoenumeneeaas 300 boxes 
Nailingvand waiting, per man...,....2.-.0+-+..-+> 175 boxes 
Apricots: 
Setting trees, heavy soil, per man................ 100 trees 
Setting trees, light soil, per man................. 150 trees 
Ii kann Ae er alm ain, By eee els syaysess ecce Arar 30 boxes of 40 lb. 
TMi CAT OeRbLCeS mele la areas uns ale eas 25 trees 
Prinin gr snvalletreess per Mana. ces. c see cee eel: 40 trees 
Berries: 
iRicking blackberries: per Mann. ss ace ee yee 25 trays of 6 baskets each 
(Total 5 lb. per tray) 
Rickingsloganberres)) per Male... 460 .osee4eae ae 20 trays as above 
IBGeMiaye SOMOS, je NEI, Log CS amaugs eA enone S 28 acre 
Pruning and thinning wood, per man............. 1g acre 
Cherries: AVERAGE 
Picking 150 acres 
Packing in 10 lb. boxes facing one side (per girl). 10 boxes 
Currants: 
glamitin od Praia Teneye ak eset teva etary eos eae Gok eae 1 acre per day 
Sulfur oe lei aieeewe cits evetieils oc kes. o sya.re urns aoe tee 2 acres per day 
IS leye natin, ANSone has 174. caytrots.gee 8 oe eR Oo SC er 4 acre per day 
Les UaNIAy a LEENA, GSS oo cree ncI CHEE RR MO Ca OOOO re 14-1 acre per day 
Rickin om inane meter termes alec sa Sotho. dona eters 10 boxes of 10 lb. each 
Grapes? 
Setting rooted grape vines, per man.............. 200 


SLUM PACK GING SRD CIRIACU LE y ya ciieds ariel selsieies ioe aie 1,000 
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Sulturing) per mane. sash erent ee 12 acres 
Adsrabavea yore apboesy [Ae WIP oo aoa aca asec oes ae 1,000 vines 
Picking for shipment, pen Mann. cwa: ern 2,000 Ib. 
Olives: 
Picking (fort pickling)» pers manke rr seere eee 200 lb. 
Picking (for oil), sper wmaneaan seme eiitely Nites enter 400 
Pears: 

+ SPicking! for/cannerysperas ans eertereaiey ne 1 ton 
Picking sorodnyin gypers mane eee rene 1/4 tons 
Pruning 3 year old trees, heavy with brush, 12-20 

Cuts sper tree Pel RMAN nom <= cyte oimsee oe 425 
Pruning 4 year old trees, heavy with brush, 12-20 
CULS OCHA Lee, SPErsIMAN., 5 aie eee eter kere 215 
Pruning trees, 12-14 ft. high, per man........... 15 
Hauling brush lman, 2)horsesses eerie === re 2 acres 
Spraying, omen, 2 Horses s...4- sei eet 250 trees 
Cutting for drying (50 lb. lugs), per man.......... 40 
Packing pears (45 lb. boxes), per man............. 60 
Prunes: 
Pickino nip. per Wie eve tataite reese eee rer eiel 1,000 lb. of green fruit 
Hauling prishy etme.) 2enOrses ae ieee getter 2 acres 
Spraying) 3 mens) 2OLses asa.) wee ere Sere 9 <es eo=h= 150 trees 
Lerapeoubayeas yofein Oe iG, Oe Che tyh on.) a oOo) oD Omen o 20 acres 
Peaches: 
Pruning Per MAM sere tere oe alere roe ys eee 20 trees 
Hauling brush, 1 man, 2 horses.............++--> 134 acres 
Picking. 4 Perma. spss tee el aN ere cheer 600 lb. 
Strawberries: 
Leveling, 1 man 4 hotses:. 52/400. Je0 sees es 1 acre 
Ridging for planting, 1 man, 1 horse.............- 4 acre 
Smoothing beds, pef mani sy... 5422 ss sok eee ee 45 acre 
Planting per Diane. ee. se tien ee as eee 140 acre 
Hoeing and weeding, per man................+++- 14 acre 
Hand ‘cultivating. per wnan ayer.) eres ee tet a Y acre 
Irrigation, per DUAN we. aelns ok sce eegaereeies etter Vo acre 
Bedding in runners, per man..........-....--..-- 460 acre 
Cutting off stops, per man....................... 45 acre 
PICKIN sPEL WADI dermis elle avers ie se he aos Ciesnaee 2 chests 
Walnuts: 
Bicking sup; per man ene ee tile ere ere 200 Ib. 
Selected Operations in Producing Vegetables 
Asparagus: 
AVERAGE 
Cutting, 
White grass, per-Man...........-+052+++00+: 400 Ib. 
Green grasa, per- MAN... %)..05;- 42 0 kate ss ie e's 600 lb. 
Cabbage: 
; PreR DAY 
Setting out by machine, 1 man, 2 horses.........-. 4 acres 
Setting out by hand, per man..................- 34 acre 
Cutting, sorting, 2 men, 2 horses...............-- 5 tons 


Trimming and packing, 4 men, 2-4 horses......... 10 tons 
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Cantaloupes: 
Marking 7 by 7 feet, 1 man, 2 horses 
Ridging for planting, 1 man 2 horses 
Planting, 1 man, 2 horses 


WininigutD.. Der Maman wine ys Ae ee 


Picking, per man 
Carrying out, per man 
Sorting, per man 
Packing, per man 
Onions: 
Planting seed, per man 
Cultivating, hand cultivator per man 
Pulling per man 
Cutting tops, per man 
Sacking, 2 men, 


Planting out onion sets in field perman........... 


Peas: 
Planting (2 row), 1 man, 2 horses 
Cultivating, 1 man, 2 horses 
Hoeing, per man 
Green 
Picking, per man 
Cannery 
Turning, (2 men) 
Loading, 1 man 
Picking up waste peas, 1 man, 2 horses. 
Rhubarb: 
Marking (214 by 5 ft.), 1 man, 2 horses 


-Furrowing for planting, 1 man, 2 horses........... 


Plowing for planting, 1 man, 2 horses. . 
Dividing for planting, per man, enough 
Planting, per man 
Hoeing, per man 
Picking, washing, and packing 
String Beans: 
Picking, per man 
Sweet Potatoes: 
Setting in field, 1 man, 2 horses 
Digging by Band) perman...... 
Digging by meehing! 1 man, 2 Haase 
Tomatoes: 
Marking, 1 man, 2 horses 
Planting per man 
Picking, per man 
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30 acres 
1 acre 
10 acres 
2 acres 
1 ton 
6 tons 
12 tons 
225 crates of 70 lb. each 


34 acre 
16 acre 
1 acre 
1 acre 
169 acre 


acres 


31% acres 
6 tons 
6 acres 


15 acres 
5 acres 
4 acres 
1 acre 

34 acre 
1 acre 
12 boxes 


(on 


10,000 sets 
3,000 Ib. 
eh 7,000 Ib 

15 acres 
2,500 plants 
eli ton 


Selected Operations in Caring for Stock 


Dairying 
Milking only—With machine. 
Stripping by hand 
Milking only—By hand 
Milking only—By hand per hour 


60 cows 
26 cows 
8 cows 
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Milking, feeding, cleaning, and total care, per man......... 12 cows 
Time required per cow for m.lking 
Byvhand. since cme ca sete oh eta eee ree 7 min. 
By machine.5 ws «clarion atoinns oa evan ert eae 4—5 min. 
Poultry—(2,000 laying fowl plant, with 2,000 chicks to be raised annually): 
Bleeding ths Hs. Be te ee Oe ea eee 71% hr. with chicks 
Reédings. 28: ache & ocr peer ree eee 4 hr. without chicks 
Collecting*eggs; eit aac ee cheer 2 hr. 
Oleaning*housesteee hae acre ccieeciete mickoct 4 hr. 
Raisin hi ereen teed eee ae see oe eee aoe ie 16 hr. 
Sheep: 
Herding,/on range lor2 men aa. eee 2,000 herd 
Dry feeding? iimian, 2 horses! =o. eee eee 300-400 herd 
With self feeders, 1 man, 2 horses............ 1, 000-2 ,000 herd 
Shearing 
Onee a Vearstcre ecco ok 6 cee ee 33 per day by hand 
ELWICE Gi Viears Kiacn tee Meee ake sree 75 per day by hand 
Twice a yearss. Als cd 6 pees ee eee 88 per day with clippers 


; Selected Miscellaneous Operations 
Building Construction: 
RANGE AVERAGE 
‘SNaub aed NOVER 5 Seo Sone 2, 000-3,,000 shingles (8-12 bldls.).....5....-. 2,500 
Fencing: 
Rods of fence that two men can build in a day, both when setting the posts and 
when driving them, and when they are spaced at various distances. 




















Day’s work 
Kind of fence Distance of posts 
12 Fite 16 ft. 24 ft. 
Barbed wire 
3 Strands 
Postscdniven cane anita ajo teyeutie bist eam ere ee ie 64.0 89.1 116.4 
PoStsselb each cle aapeceys rage se oats ieee oa ROR 43.7 58.7 68.3 
4 Strands 
POSTS AMR y Cli 1.7. coovs sc ee rene ace fee Pe ee aeRO 76.6 83.2 92.4 
Posts Seb wide «crete che et cio ne IRIS eee 39.3 47.9 50.6 
6 Strands 
Posts) drivent oct cases cree e ore tere A eee Tale 2ORD 56.7 67.5 j 
IPOS tS SE bine 4h crane elena earante ue ene eR ee Te 19.4 26.4 32.0 
Narrow woven wire with 2 or more barbed wires: 
Posts drivers: Seo te ee ee Se ee nee 48.7 53.0 74.1 
Posts set sc sauatscikacveeterneancto uate tee ee eres 26.3 33.0 37.9 
Wide woven wire without barbed wire: 
Posts 0ti¥ en conde so cerorevers tain bt TOn ei eterno ae 61.3 65.4 80.2 





Posts sete. is cain cee oan Seon ee 30.6 39.0 45.8 
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The fence that can be constructed in a day naturally varies with soil conditions, 
the depth to which posts are set or driven, the ability of the men doing the work, the 
topography of the ground, and, distance apart of corner, end, and gate posts. 
Posts are set at an average depth of 32 inches, the corner and end posts are placed 
approximately 40 rods apart. With long, straight stretches of fencing and with other 
conditions favorable, two men could build more fence than the figures in the table 
indicate. 


Hauling: 
Various commodities 
Distance 
Wemnile. ss) ee hae 1 man, 2 horses 9 loads in 2 days 
DRUG Ae Fy ee ee 1 man, 2 horses 7 loads in 2 days 
SHOT LOEWE eR 5 chk ep 1 man, 2 horses 5 loads in 2 days 
SHIM TLS EE ORIN eee EE 1 man, 2 horses 2 loads in 1 day 


Potatoes from field 
Size of load 


ZNO] Shite sts cae BAe cree 1 man, 2 horses 225 bu. per day 
GOBDU aareete aes. taarncle 1 man, 2 horses 350 bu. per day 
CAUD S0N eae ot Bae 1 man, 2 horses 450 bu. per day 
Bale have erent Ars Mt ha 34 tons per horse 
Trrigating: 
Beer init ak erie - 46-10 acres No average as rate depends on 


method of applying (7.e., by slip 
joint pipe or from ditch or by 
subirrigating or by concrete pipe; 
whether furrowed or flooded; 
head of water; lay of land; 
amount of water wanted; extent 
of crop covering ground; and 
porosity of soil. 

Poisoning Gophers: 

1 man per 300-1,000 acres, average 640 (depends on method used, kind of crop 
and prevalence of rodents) 
Sawing Wood: 


7) GEMS OTe HK. Gob env oso odaes Ra sgro eee ere 114 cords (4 by 4 by 48 ft.) 
Sy GENS RTD (Sia el < aN ae am a 1 cord (4by 4by 48 ft.) 
Tiling: 

LINEAR Frnt 
Pe CIN toel (a Oicek NEMIMAN sn, 4 fads ost dui. clr hae 100 
Digeipes ste citen, Per Man. oo. 14 F.hvins cccavke eee 90 
PICS tape CLte ly DOL DRAM 4,0 ates 20g sha'n he etn di Sth AYO Ae Sea 80 
Ay MOEA OMMe ule, DED IMANr. spyts.c ole cvs clahi teas ema a 1, 800-2 , 000 


Providing Equipment for Farm Help.—The conviction is spreading 
that American farms are best conducted when labor-saving machinery 
is used wherever possible. Hand labor does not appeal to a nation 
of strongly marked mechanical genius, and the monotony of often re- 
peated routine operations does not commend itself to Americans. 

‘Specialized farming is particularly liable to monotony of work, and so is 
often difficult of accomplishment without constant replenishment of 
labor able and willing to put up with the tedious work connected with 
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various phases in the production of certain fruits and of sugar beets, 
hops, cotton, fiber, and other field crops. Obviously, one of the immed- 
iate ways of meeting the labor needs is a greater use of imple- 
ments and machinery when practicaable and possible. 

Efficient Use of Equipment.—As a result of the unusual shortage of 
man power in 1917 and 1918, the agricultural press gave a good deal of 
attention to recommendations covering greater use of equipment and 
work stock in place of men. As examples, attention may be called to 
three publications of the U. 8. D. A. Office of Farm Management,1*° 
wherein is presented in a striking pictorial manner, (a) use of better 
methods, management, and implements in haymaking, (b) the increase 
of man power by using bigger teams and more machinery in such opera- 
tions as plowing, harrowing, disking, hauling manure, planting corn, 
cultivating, harvesting grain, cutting corn, husking corn, and digging 
potatoes, (c) saving labor by harvesting crops with hogs, calves, sheep, 
and cattle. 

Locating Labor Supplies ——The average farm laborer is only fairly 
well posted concerning labor need. When he wants a job he goes to the 
locality where he desires work or where he thinks work is to be had. 
Each locality has some place where laborers congregates, and to this place 
the experienced employer goes. Some laborers are obtained through 
representatives who handle all the business details, such as the so-called 
‘labor contractor’ of the Japanese and the Hindus, or the more loosely 
connected ‘‘mayordomo” of the Mexicans. This contractor is fully 
recognized by both employer and employee—the employer paying him _ 
a fee for all the men he obtains. An unofficial go-between is often used 
when Portuguese, Greeks, Italians, Swiss, and similar classes, are 
approached. Being gregarious, these men are usually located at some 
boarding house or other meeting place; and here the arrangements 
between employee and employer are perfected either directly or through a 
third party in the person of a boarding house keeper, a merchant, or a 
livery stable keeper. Other classes of labor, such as Americans, English- 
men, and Scandinavians, conduct their negotiations without an inter- 
mediary. Such men when out of employment can usually be located at 
some central point where they tend to congregate, as at some boarding © 
house, or cigar stand, or pool room, or by inquiring at livery stables, or at 
private, state, or federal employment agencies Beginners in agricul- 
ture or newcomers to a section should early learn where the labor haunts 
are, and should promptly get acquainted with influential men who are 
in touch with labor and are possibly able to supply men for all reasonable 
needs. 





CHAPTER XXIII 
FARM TENANCY 


The ideal sequence for a beginner in agriculture to follow is through 
successive stages of farm hand, tenant, owner. In the first stage, he gains 
an actual intimate working knowledge of farming; in the second, he can 
try out his capabilities as a farmer; while in the third he can gain the 
freedom and independence of a land owner. Since the third stage can 
best be planned and most reliably carried out because of experience 
gained in the second stage, it is with this second stage—the tenancy 
period—that we are now concerned. j 

Interest in tenancy from the farm management point of view centers 
in the opportunities it gives to young men who are seeking experi- 
ence, and in the means it affords of promoting incomes from farm in- 
vestments. The farm manager is especially concerned with the capital 
requirements of tenants, their labor incomes, the usual methods of leasing, 
and the character of the contract which should govern the relationship 
between tenant and landlord. Capital requirements and labor incomes 
are taken up in the chapters on “Capital” and “‘Farm Profits.’ We are 
therefore here confronted with leasing methods and the nature of the 
contract. 

In one of his interesting articles Spillman,‘ from census figures 
covering the United States, shows that while 76 per cent of farmers under 
25 years of age are tenants, the figure is 55 per cent for the 25 to 34 aged 
group, and with each successive ten year age group, drops to 37 per cent, 
27 per cent, 21 per cent, and 15 per cent. 

Definitions Used in Farm Tenancy.—Tenancy is the leasing or renting 
of farm lands, together with improvements and sometimes equipment, 
by non-owners for the purpose of occupying and operating. 

A tenant is a non-owner who takes possession of farm property, under 
consent of the owner, for the purposes of occupying and farming. If 
operating under a lease, the tenant is called a “‘lessee;” if under a verbal 
contract, a ‘“‘renter.”’ 

A lease is a written document setting forth the terms under which a 
given property is conveyed by the owner(s) and accepted by the tenant(s). 
Farm property in some States can be rented for a year’s time without a 
written conveyance if the terms are verbally outlined by owner(s) to 
tenant(s) and accepted by tenant(s) in the presence of a disinterested 
person as witness. 
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“The party of the first part” is a term used in a farm lease to designate 
the owner or owners of the property under conveyance; ‘‘the party of the 
second part” refers to the tenant or tenants. 

The lessee is one to whom a lease is given: the taker of a lease. The 
lessor is one who leases out land: the giver of a lease. 

The terms ‘‘tenant,” “renter,” and ‘‘lessee,”’ in actual practice, are 
used rather loosely and interchangeably, as are the terms “‘landlord,” 
owner,” “‘lessor.”’ i 

A “cropper” is a renter who furnishes little other than labor, and is 
paid with a share of whatever he produces from the land. 

“Cash rent” describes a method of renting or leasing lands for a 
predetermined sum, to be paid in money by the tenant at specified times 
or under definite conditions. 

“Share renting” is the method of sharing gross or net proceeds result- 
ing from the tenant’s activities upon the owner’s property, in accordance 
with terms settled at the time of making out the lease, payment to be 
made under specified conditions following the production or sale of crops, 
stock, or stock products, or the annulling or completing of the lease. 

‘‘Cash-share rent” means payment partly in cash, with the balance of 
the rent satisfied by sharing all crops or products produced. 

While the three forms of cash, share, and cash-share rent include the 
majority of arrangements for the payment of rent, there are others 
occasionally met. Some of these are touched upon elsewhere in this 
chapter. 

‘“‘Tenantry” means a body of tenants or lessees. 

Utilization of Tenancy.—Tenancy of land offers a well defined method 
for relieving non-resident owners of many direct management responsi- 
bilities; it gives an outlet to better use of land for operators who possess 
greater acreage than they can personally handle to advantage; it offers 
a means to start on limited capital, or to gain experience in new or unfa- 
miliar territory, or to test out one’s farming inclinations, or to try out a 
farm prior to purchase. In the individual determination of whether or 
not leasing shall be practiced, little attention is paid to the broad national ~ 
question of how increasing tenancy affects the country as a whole. 
Within the very limited knowledge now available concerning land tenancy, 
alarm is often expressed over the steady upward trend in percentage of 
tenancy. Whether this view will prove well-founded when all the facts 
are known and given their relative importance, remains to be seen. This 
is a question for the economist, however, not for the farm manager. The 
farm manager, present or prospective, must take conditions as he finds 
them, and with this as a basis work out the relative benefits of tenancy 
and ownership. The personal clement is as big a factor in tenancy as in 
ownership, and from the farm management viewpoint, necessitates a — 
careful study of a proposed plan in the light of the mental, physical, and f 
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financial equipment of the operator, his present training and experience, 
and the ambitions, desires, and wishes of himself and family. 

Testing Proposed Tenancy Plans.—As in testing proposed plans 
from the standpoint of ownership, so, in the case of tenancy, must careful 
inquiry be conducted into the necessary income required, the probable 
expenses which must be met, the capital requirements, the living and 
working conditions, the developed or inherent possibilities of a given 
plan or a given proposition. Too much preliminary study cannot precede 
actual embarkation. 

Tenancy as a Means of Getting Started in Farming.—F rom the personal 
standpoint, men who start in as tenants usually have very little capital 
and are limited in the size of farm business they can select. After a 
few years of work, they have enough teams and equipment to rent a 
larger farm which will pay them increased returns for their year’s labor. 
The changing of tenants from one place to another is thus frequently a 
transitory step made by young men seeking to become farm owners. If 
one, for instance, were compelled to start on a small place and stay there 
for a long term of years, his chances of eventually becoming an owner 
would be much slimmer than if he selected a farm which would use his 
capital in meeting operating expenses. The income that a tenant re- 
ceives through a working capital of $4,000 to $6,000 is decidedly greater, 
naturally, than if he used it in purchasing a farm at the outset. 

Tenancy Provides a Test of the Attractiveness of Farming.—Tenancy 
offers a means of trying out one’s liking for farming in general or one’s 
preferences for certain lines in particular. Under tenancy, the beginner 
or newcomer is not tied down to any one location. If acreage, soil, 
water, or market proves inadequate, a new start can be made with less 
difficulty since it is not necessary to sell. 

Tenancy Provides a Preliminary Test Prior to Purchasing Farm 
Lands.—As a test for purchase, tenanting for a season is desirable. The 
contract should be made with a provision that purchase is optional at 
the expiration of the season. One cannot perhaps get the most favor- 
able renting terms under this arrangement, but it is better to sustain 
a small loss from the proportion of crops to be utilized as rental rather 
than to buy too hastily and repent at considerable leisure. 

Greater familiarity with a given piece of land may develop unfore- 
seen conditions, such as noxious weeds, insects, or fungi, The acreage 
may prove too small; water supply inadequate; community uncongenial; 
or climate unhealthful. . | 


The Principal Kinds of Tenure 143 


Farm tenure falls into a few main classes according to the method 
of rent payment, namely, cash, standing rent, share, share-cash, and 


stock share. 
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Cash Rent Tenure.—In cash renting, the landlord furnishes only the 
real estate, usually paying taxes and at least the money costs of upkeep. 
The tenant furnishes working capital, bears all operating expenses, and 
receives all the income after paying a fixed amount of cash as rent. The 
landlord does not assume any of the risks of farm operation, and usually 
undertakes no responsibility for management except such supervision as 
may be necessary to see that the land and improvements are not 
abused. 

Standing Rent Tenure.—Standing rent—sometines called ‘‘lint rent”’ 
—is a modified form of cash rent. The tenant agrees to pay so Many 
bushels of grain or so many bales of ginned cotton for the use of the farm. 
The landlord gets the same amount no matter how large or how small the 
crop. Consequently he is freed from the risk of loss due to bad seasons 
or bad management, and therefore from the necessity of assuming 
responsibility for the management of the farm. Unlike true cash rent, 
however, the actual rent received by the landlord in the system of stand- 
ing rent is subject to variation due to changes in the prices of the products 
received as rent. 

Share Rent Tenure.—In share renting, the landlord receives a share 
or fraction of all or of certain crops and sometimes also of live stock 
products and increase of live stock. More generally than in renting for 
cash or for a standing rent, he also pays some of the expenses of produc- 
tion. There are numerous variations in different parts of the country and 
under different types of farming with regard to the contributions and 
receipts of the respective parties. 

Share-cash Rent Tenure——A modified form of share renting is 
the share-cash system. This consists of sharing the more important 
crops or stock products, the tenant paying cash rent for pasture and 
occasionally for buildings, use of garden, or other special privileges. 
The system often has an advantage in that the landlord, because of the 
cash rent feature, is more willing that the tenant should increase the 
acreage in pasture and consequently engage in live stock farming to a 
ereater extent than would be the case if the landlord received only a 
share of the crops and nothing for use of pasture. 

Cropping Rent Tenure.—A form of share renting commenly known as 
“cropping” or the ‘‘cropper system’’ in cotton and tobacco-producing 
regions, superficially resembles the system of share renting in that the 
cropper pays the landlord a share of the crop. However, the cropper 
usually contributes nothing but human labor to the enterprise, and under 
the laws of a number of States is considered a laborer rather than a 
tenant. The majority of croppers are subject to supervision by the 
landlord and are dependent on him not only for the capital needed for 
. putting in the crop, but also for living expenses while the crop is being 
produced. 
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Preferences for Either Share or Cash Rent.—For purposes of compar- 
ing cash and share rent, the reasons of preference are indicated below: 


I. Reasons Given for Preferring Share Tenancy 
(A) Landlords’ reason: 


1. It tends to be more profitable to the landowner because tenants are usually not 
willing to pay a cash rental which is equal to the full annual value of the land, for 
fear the crop will not be up to the average or for fear prices will fall. 

2. Since the landlord helps in the management, he is better able to keep the land 
in condition and may be able to increase the total product so that both tenant and 
landlord will have larger incomes. 

3. The landlord takes more interest in his farm when he receives a share of the crop. 

4. The landlord shares the extra profits due to extra good crops, and gets some- 
thing out of a poor one, whereas, in case he contracts for a fixed rent, the tenant gets 
all the advantage of an extra large crop, while in case of crop failure the tenant is often 
unable to pay the fixed rent and the landlord has to stand the losses of poor years 
without extra compensation when the crops are good. 

5. Cash tenants do not usually put so much stock on the farm as share tenants 
operating under a land and stock lease where the landlord furnishes a part of the 
stock. Hence the land is not so well kept up. 


(B) Tenants’ reasons: 


1. The risk is less than with cash rent, especially where crop failures are not unlikely. 

2. The amount of capital required is less, thus lightening the tenant’s investment. 

3. The landlord is more willing to make permanent improvements which will 
increase the productiveness of the farm. 

4. The landlord’s experience can be turned to good advantage in the case of little 
experience in farming on the tenant’s part. 


II. Reasons Given for Preferring Cash Tenancy 


(A) Landlords’ reasons: 


. Cash rent is less bother. 

. Landowners’ mistrust of some tenants. 

. Landlords’ fear of careless, slip-shod farming. 

. Advantage of prearranged price. 

. Good tenants with capital to farm right prefer cash rental. 
. The cash lease is simpler, with less chance for controversy. 


Oor wn e 


(B) Tenants’ reasons: 


1. Independence and freedom from owner’s close supervision and inspection. 
2. Desire to feel that the entire surplus product is their own to dispose of as seems 
best. 
. Cash tenancy is believed to be more profitable to the tenant. 
. Shifting of payment of taxes, depreciation, and upkeep to the landlord. 
. Tenant obtains all the benefit of superior tillage and management. 
. Greater latitude is allowed in cropping and farming the property. 


oO 
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But there will commonly be one outstanding feature overshadowing all 
others to influence the tenant or the landlord in his final choice of method. 
Length of Tenure.—In most cases leases in America run for only one 
year, but with privilege of renewal upon one or two months notice, al- 
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though some leases provide for continuous operation from year to year 
unless due notice of intent to discontinue is served by either party. 
Short Term Lease Favored.—The one-year lease is ordinarily favored 
by both tenant and owner because: 
1. Changing conditions of crop yields, market prices, labor situation, necessitates 
revision of contract terms between landlord and tenant. 


2. Sickness may necessitate withdrawing. 
3. Each likes to reserve privilege of changing if he can better himself. 


Period of Tenure.—The lease year occasionally corresponds with the 
calendar year but more commonly coincides with the crop year, 1.e., 
March 1 to March 1, November 1 to November 1. 

Influence of Annual Leases on Changing of Tenants.—Contrary to 
natural expectation and popular belief, annual lease contracts may not 
mean more frequent moving of the tenant than do long-term contracts. 
In fact, investigations on Wisconsin and Illinois dairy farms show that 
tenants remain longer on the same farm under an annual renewable lease 
than under lease contracts of two, three, or five years duration. On 
Kansas grain farms, tenants often have remained 15 to 20 years on the 
same farm under an annual lease. Moreover, in some sections tenants 
have operated the same farm 25 to 50 years under annual leases, in the 
meantime buying farms which they in turn have leased to others. 

Spillman!? shows that, based on 1910 census figures for the United 
States, type of tenure and length of residence are: 
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Conditions When Long Term Leases are Favored.—Many tenants 
and some landowners prefer long-term leases, running 5 to 10 years. 
Replies to a questionnaire recently addressed to tenants on Kansas wheat 
farms show that in almost every case the tenant would prefer a contract 
longer than one year. Inasurvey of 143 tenant dairy farms in Wisconsin 
and Illinois, 76 per cent of the leases in Wisconsin and 66 per cent of those 
in Illinois were for 1 year, while 14 per cent of those in Illinois were for 5 
years. 

Under certain special conditions, a long-term lease is required for the 
successful fulfillment of a contract. When live stock is leased, it is cus- » 
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tomary to make a contract for 5 to 10 years. Contracts with a tenant 
for clearing land commonly give the tenant 5 or 6 years to bring the land 
into condition and receive adequate returns for the labor of clearing. 

This is particularly true when more than a single year is essential 
to the successful fulfillment of the contract, as in building up certain stock 
industries, in clearing land, in establishing perennial crops as alfalfa, in 
raising nursery stock. 

Example of Long Term Leases.—In Kansas, stock share leases run 
for3 to 5 years. In Missouri, over nine-tenths of the leases are for l year. 
Gray and Turner find!‘ that in the case of long leases for cash rent, the 
actual cash rental value of the land may become out of line with the rent 
specified in the lease on account of changes in prices and other conditions. 
Such objection to long-term leases is overcome in part, if not entirely, 
when the rent is a share or a fixed amount of the crop. The landlord 
may be prevented from taking advantage of favorable opportunities to 
sell the land unless the lease contains a clause permitting sale. Such a 
clause, however, tends to nullify the long-term character of the lease 
unless accompanied by provisions for compensating the tenant substan- 
tially for termination by sale. Another objection to the long lease is 
that while it is binding on the landlord, it may have but slight restriction 
on the tenant who has little property. 

Advantages of the Long Term Lease.—The long lease enables the ten- 
ant to undertake extensive improvements such as liming or tiling, and 
to engage in systems of rotation covering a considerable period of years, 
without fearing that the fruits of his labor will be lost through the ter- 
mination of the lease. However, this advantage may be obtained under 
the short lease when the lease contains provisions for compensating the 
tenant for unexhausted improvements made by him. 

Advantages of the Short Term Lease.—The short lease has great 
advantages for both parties because of its elasticity. Our country is one 
of rapid changes, and it is doubtful if any considerable number either of 
landlords or of tenants care to be bound by lease contracts of long dura- 
tion. Moreover, short leases do not necessarily imply short tenures; and, 
as has already been remarked, such statistics as are now available appear 
to indicate that in the United States tenants under one-year leases have 
occupied the farms leased for a greater number of years than those whose 
leases were for longer periods. 

Length of Lease Depends upon Circumstances.—Since the amount of 
the landlord’s share depends largely on the efficiency of the tenant, the 
former is not likely to want to enter into a contract for a long period until 
he is sure of the tenant’s efficiency. Moreover, because of the compara- 
tively intimate relationship that usually exists between landlord and 
tenant in share farming, the success of the enterprise depends to a large 
extent on the personalities of the two parties and on their abilities to work 
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together harmoniously. Many of the younger tenants are compelled at 
first to rent inferior farms, and desire to retain them only until they can 
obtain better ones. 

For these reasons it is probably wise to start with a one-year lease, 
but with a clause providing for renewal. 

Whether the lease should be for one year or for a longer period is likely 
to be determined in part by circumstances. Thus, when the landlord 
furnishes all the operating capital, makes all the improvements at his own 
expense, and provides for the maintenance of fertility, there may be little 
reason for a lease running longer thanoneyear. On the other hand, when 
the contract calls for the clearing of land by the tenant in return for the 
free use of it or for use at a nominal rent, a lease of at least 5 or 6 years 
may be necessary. Similarly, when the tenant is expected to plant a 
considerable acreage in fruit or in perennial crops, a term of several 
years may be desirable. In fact, any lease contract which requires 
a considerable investment of irremovable capital on the part of the tenant 
may necessitate either a lease of considerable duration or agreements for 
compensation at termination for unexhausted improvements made by 
the tenant. It should not be assumed, however, that either a long lease 
or provision of compensation for unexhausted improvements will alone 
induce good farming. While the absence of both arrangements may 
tend to discourage an efficient tenant from pursuing sound methods of 
agriculture, other provisions in the lease may be necessary to compel the 
inefficient and improvident tenant to employ such methods. Where 
such is the case, specific requirements concerning the system of farming 
should be accompanied by stipulations permitting careful supervision 
on the part of landlord. . 

Leasing Practices in the United States——A summary of leasing 
practices common to the United States is included in an admirable study 
by Dr. E. V. Wilcox" of the distribution of investments, expenses, and 
income between the landlords and tenants. 

Cash rents vary within wide limits and are rated at so much per 
farm or so much per acre; the demand for farms, the type of land and 
its crop producing power, the location and reputation of the farm, the 
condition of its buildings and other structures, and the amount of personal 
property, all affect the leasing rates. Range land varies from 10¢ to 
$2.00 cash rent annually per acre; grain land from $2 to $15 per acre; 
land suitable for field crops of potatoes, sugar beets, corn, cotton, etc., 
ranges from $6 to $40; land in perennial hay crops, alfalfa, clover, blue 
erass ranges from $8 to $40; lands for truck crops from $15 to $60; 
fruit orchards from $25 to $100. 

Under the share system of payment, the same factors affect the 
. division as under cash rentals. Fractions range from half-and-half, 
one-third and two-thirds, one-fourth and three-fourths, two-fifths and 
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three-fifths, two-sevenths and five-sevenths, etc. Grain and grain hay 
land is usually leased one-third to owner and two-thirds to tenant, or one- 
fourth and three-fourths if tenant furnishes everything but land and 
buildings; two-fifth and three-fifths, or one-half and one-half if owner 
furnishes a part of the work stock and implements or meets a portion of 
the expense for seed and harvesting, or other operating expenses. Forsuch 
crops as sugar beets, potatoes, corn, and beans, the fractions run from one- 
fifth to one-half to owner, remainder to tenant ; fruit orchards, one-third 
to one-half to owner and remainder to tenant; dairies, one-fourth to one 
half to owner, remainder to tenant. 

Summing up methods of renting, Wilcox!4 reports (briefed for our 
purposes) : . 

Methods of Sharing Crops and Stock Products!“4 


Field Crops. Corn.—On general farms in the corn belt when the tenant furnishes 
working capital and hired labor, the landowner commonly receives one-half of the 
corn as well as of other crops. This is the prevailing custom in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Con- 
siderable variation in the share of corn, however, is to be noted in these States. 
Sometimes the landlord receives only two-fifths, one-third, or even only one-fourth of 
the corn. On certain New Jersey farms where the landowner pays all expenses, in- 
cluding hired labor, he receives two-thirds of the corn. The same fraction for division 
of the corn is used on Ohio farms where the tenant receives a small guaranteed wage 
in addition to one-third of the corn. Occasionally in Virginia the tenant supplies 
three-fourths of the fertilizer on corn land and receives three-fourths of the corn. 
Share croppers on cotton farms, who furnish nothing but labor, commonly receive 
one-half of the corn or pay cash rent for corn land, while share renters who furnish 
the working capital and the labor, usually get two-thirds of the corn. In eases on 
Colorado farms where the tenant supplies tools and horses and pays all expenses, the 
landowner receives one-third of the corn. On general farms in Delaware, the land- 
owner usually gets one-half of all crops, including corn. 

Wheat and Other Grains.—Records of tenant wheat farms in Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Montana show that one-half the total number of 
landowners received one-third; for one-fourth the number share is one-half ; while 
the others gets two-fifth of the wheat. On these farms, the tenant supplies working 
capital and hired labor. Occasionally other fractions, such as two-sevenths or five- 
twelfths, are used in dividing the wheat in the wheat States of the upper Mississippi 
valley. Through the corn belt, the tenant usually pays one-half of the wheat and 
other grains on share-rented farms. Very generally where several cereal grains are 
raised on the same farm, all of these grains are divided between landlord and tenant 
by the same fraction, the lease prescribing that the landowner shall receive either one- 
half or one third of all grain. The landowner’s share of small cereal grains, as is the 
case with many other crops, is smaller in western States than in the corn belt. Fre- 
quently the landowner receives only one-third of the wheat and other grain, especially 
when the tenant pays thrashing expenses, aS compared with one-half of the oats, 
the renter getting two-thirds. In Colorado, the landowner commonly receives one- 
third of the oats and less often one-half, while in the corn belt and various other 
States the landowner usually receives one-half of the oats or more rarely one-third 
or two-fifths. On some New Jersey farms, the landlord may pay all expenses and 
receive two-thirds of the oats and wheat, his share otherwise being one-half. 
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Hay and Fodder.—Almost universally on share rented farms, when the tenant 
furnishes working capital and hired labor, hay is divided half-and-half if sold at 
all. Otherwise the hay produced on the farm is used in feeding partnership stock, 
but if the landowner owns no stock the tenant may pay cash rent for hay land. 

On dairy farms and stock farms throughout the country, it is frequently pre- 
scribed in the lease contract that hay and forage shall not be sold except with the 
permission of the landlord, but shall be fed to the stock on the farm. On grain farms, 
the tenant often pays a cash rent for hay land and has all the product to sell or to feed 
to his own stock. In general, when the hay is shared half-and-half the tenant is 
required to pay one-half of all expenses and to supply the necessary tools and work 
stock. In a few cases, however, the tenant receives three-fourths of the hay. In 
Alabama and elsewhere in the cotton belt, share croppers on cotton farms commonly 
receive one-half of the corn fodder, sorghum, and other forage produced on the farm. 
In Colorado when the tenant furnishes tools, horses, feed, labor, and thrashing expense, 
he usually receives one-half of the alfalfa, and less often one-third. The baling expenses 
are usually shared proportionately to the shares of the crop received by tenant and 
landlord. On such farms, the water assessment is commonly paid by the landlord, 
less often by the tenant, but sometimes is shared equally. In Kentucky, with all 
working capital and expense shared equally, the tenant’s share of the alfalfa is one- 
half, while he may receive one-third of the timothy or, less often, three-fifths. Wide 
variations occur on Nebraska farms with reference to the fractional sharing of hay, the 
tenant receiving one-half or three-fifths or even two-thirds as his share. 

It is frequently stipulated in the lease that straw shall not be burned or removed 
from the farm. In some cases, however, it is specified that the land owner shall re- 
ceive one-half or three-fourths of the straw. 

Cotton.—Cotton is commonly raised on tenant farms under one or the other of 
two systems known as share cropping and share renting, cash renting being a less 
common method. Under the share cropping system, the cotton crop is divided half- 
and-half. Some variations are noted in the customs prevailing in different States 
in regard to share croppers. In Alabama, the landlord commonly furnishes all 
machinery and work stock and one-half of the fertilizer; less frequently, he furnishes 
all the work stock and fertilizer, while the tenant furnishes all machinery and feed. 
The landlord commonly provides all seed and pays for one-half of the ginning. In 
Georgia, the landlord usually provides all working capital and pays all expenses except 
for ginning and fertilizer, which are shared equally. The same arrangement prevails 
in Louisiana, but the tenant may also get one-half of the corn or pay cash rent for 
corn land, as is frequently the case in other cotton States. In Mississippi, the tenant 
ordinarily supplies all labor and one-half the fertilizer, while the landlord provides 
cabin, garden, tools, mules, feed, seed, and fuel. The tenant may also pay cash 
rent for all land not planted in cotton. Occasionally in North Carolina, the landlord 
furnishes all of the fertilizer, in other instances the landlord furnishes one-half of the 
fertilizer and one-half of the seed, the tenant supplying the remainder. Similar 
arrangements are customary in South Carolina, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Texas. 
Share croppers are essentially laborers under a system which gives them a personal 
interest in securing good yields. 

Under the method of share renting, on the other hand, the tenant commonly 
furnishes mules, feed, tools, seed, and labor, while the landlord supplies land, cabin, 
garden, and fuel. For the most part, the expenses for fertilizer, ginning, and bagging 
are paid by each party in proportion to his share of the crop. The landlord receives 
one-fourth or one-third of the cotton, according to local conditions and fertility of the 
soil. ‘The understood conditions for share renting are practically the same in all the 
* cotton States. In Texas, a law has been passed prescribing that the landlord shall 
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not receive more than one-third of the grain and one-fourth of the cotton for land 
leased under these conditions. 

Under the cash renting system, the tenant pays all expenses and the rent is paid 
in a specified number of bales of cotton. In Alabama, the tenant pays 14 to 214 
bales of cotton per mule, but in Alabama and other cotton States the rent may be 2 
to 3 bales per mule on more fertile land. Comparatively few tenants on cotton farms 
pay a fixed amount of money rent. 

Potatoes.—In New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, potatoes 
are shared half-and-half where the tenant furnishes work stock, machinery, and hired 
labor. In the wheat States, the landowner more commonly receives one-third of the 
potatoes. In the Greeley potato district of Colorado, the common practice is for the 
landlord to receive one-third of the potatoes. In Delaware, when the landlord fur- 
nishes tools, machinery, work stock, and one-half of the potato seed, other expenses 
being shared equally, the crop is divided half-and-half In a few instances in Indiana, 
the landlord accepts as his share one-half of the potatoes in the field before digging, 
or one-third “(in the bushel” (dug and measured), at the option of the tenant. Fre- 
quently, however, the potato crop is shared half-and-half “in the bushel.” A common 
custom in North Dakota and elsewhere is for the landlord to furnish one-half of the 
seed potatoes, receiving one-half of the crop. 

Sugar Beets.—Tenants who farm land to sugar beets in Colorado invariably sup- 
ply all tools, feed, work stock, and labor, while the landlord pays water assessments 
and land tax. Under this system the landlord receives one-fourth of the sugar beets. 
In a few instances, however, the landowner supplies tools, feed, supplies, horse labor, 
and twine, while the tenant provides all hand labor. The landowner receives 
two-thirds of the sugar beets under this arrangement, and all of the beet tops. 
Occasionally the landowner receives only one-fifth or one-sixth of the sugar beets. 
The prevailing fraction is one-fourth, and the present tendency is toward an even 
larger share. Moreover, in a few instances, the tenant pays one-half of the water 
assessment. In practically all cases, the tenant hauls the crop to market. 

Orchard Fruits. Apples.—The prevailing custom in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Indiana, Iowa,’ Nebraska, Colorado, and elsewhere is for the apple crop 
to be shared half-and-half between tenant and landlord. On New York farms, when 
the tenant provides only the labor, the landlord receives two-thirds of the apples, 
while, when all expenses, including apple storage and hired labor, are shared equally, 
the crop is divided half-and-half. In Pennsylvania, the landlord frequently pays 
two-thirds of the fertilizer bill for orchard crops on farms where the apples are shared 
half-and-half. 

Peaches, Pears, Plums, and Cherries—On farms where all expenses are shared 
equally, the crop of peaches, plums, and pears is divided half-and-half. On New 
York farms, where the tenant sometimes supplies nothing but labor, the landlord 
may receive two-fifths of the cherries and two-thirds of the apples and peaches. On 
Indiana farms, when the tenant supplies horses and tools, and when the cost of hired 
labor, marketing, and spraying is shared equally, the landlord receives one-half of the 
peaches. When the tenant furnishes only the labor on New York farms, the landlord 
may receive two-thirds of the peaches, and when the tenant provides two-thirds of 
the barrels and all labor, while the landlord provides all fertilizer, spraying material, 
and horses, the landlord’s share is one-third of the peaches and pears. 

Truck Crops. Onions.—In New Jersey, the landowner usually pays the taxes 
and fertilizer bills, while other expenses except labor are shared equally. The tenant 
supplies tools, machinery, and horses. On such farms, the landowner receives one- 
half of the onions, but when the tenant supplies only labor the landowner’s share is 


_ two-thirds. 
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In Massachusetts, the tenant usually provides hand tools, hand labor, and seed, 
while the landowner furnishes all horse labor and fertilizer and pays the taxes. The 
cost of bags is for the most part shared equally, but in some cases is paid by the pur- 
chasers. Under these conditions, the landowner receives one-half the onions. 

In New York, the tenant furnishes one-half the tools, fertilizer, and seed, and all 
hand labor, while the landowner supplies all horse labor and crates, and receives one- 
half of the onions. 

Cabbage.—On New York cabbage farms, if the tenant provides the tools, horses, and 
all labor, while other expenses are shared equally, the crop is divided half-and-half. 
In Colorado, the tenant may furnish all tools, feed, supplies, and horse labor, and 
receive one-half the crop, or the landowner may furnish all tools, feed, supplies and 
horse labor, while the tenant provides all hand labor and 45 per cent of the seed. 
Under the latter condition, the tenant’s share of the crop is 45 per cent. 

Tomatoes.—In Delaware, if all expenses are shared equally except labor, which is 
furnished by the tenant, the landlord receives two-fifths of the tomatoes and one-half 
of the grain, but sometimes his share of the tomatoes is only one-fourth. In Mary- 
land, in cases where the tenant supplies tools, horses, and all labor, and where all 
other expenses, including seed, baskets, and crates, are shared equally, the landlord 
receives one-half the tomatoes. The common custom in New Jersey is for the 
landlord and tenant to furnish hampers and spraying material jointly, while the 
landlord pays the taxes and fertilizer bills and receives one-half the tomatoes. Ocea- 
sionally, the tenant furnishes only the labor, in which ease the landlord’s share of the 
tomatoes is two-thirds. 

Cantaloupes.—In Maryland, the tenant supplies the tools, mules, and labor, while 
other expenses are shared equally and the crop is divided half-and-half. 

Peas and Beans.—In Colorado, the landowner receives one-third of the beans as 
his share. Peas raised for canning purposes in Maryland are shared half-and-half 
when the tenant furnishes tools, work horses, and labor, other expenses being shared 
equally. In New York, when the tenant supplies tools and horses, and all expenses 
are shared equally, the landlord receives one-half of the beans. In a few instances 
when dry navy beans are marketed, the landlord receives one-half of the product, 
although he bears only 45 per cent of the expenses. 

Live Stock and Stock Products. Cows.—In Arizona, a system has grown up under 
which cows are rented to farmers. Similar arrangements are noted occasionally 
elsewhere. A creamery owner may furnish cows to farmers for a portion of the cream 
returns each month or for a cash payment of 50¢ to $1.50 per month. Under this 
system the owner of the cows also receives one-half of the increase in calves. Occa- 
sionally other owners of cows may rent them to farmers for one-half the increase, the 
calves to be divided when 6 months old and the farmer to have all of the milk. 

Milk and Cream.—On dairy farms in all States where expenses are shared equally, 
the landowner receives either one-half the milk, whether it is sold as market milk or 
to a condenser, butter factory, or cheese factory, or one-half the cream. The landlord 
may furnish one-half the cows and sometimes one-half the tools and work horses. 
In some States, the landlord furnishes all of the cows, but the tenant must bear half 
of the expense of cows purchased to keep up the herd, and must replace cows that die. 
Sometimes, as in New Jersey and Delaware, the tenant furnishes only labor and one- 
third of the feed and fertilizer, receiving one-third of the milk proceeds. 

Beef Cattle—In several States where the production of beef cattle has become a 
large industry, as in Iowa, for example, the tenant may furnish tools and work horses, 
haul the milk, and pay the road taxes, while the landlord pays other real estate taxes 
and furnishes one-half the cows, beef cattle, and hogs. In cases of this sort, the cost of 
feed and seed is shared equally and the proceeds from cattle sold are divided half-and- 
half. : 
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Colts. — Very commonly when work horses belonging to the tenant are allowed free 
pasture and are fed from undivided feed, the landlord pays stallion service fees and 
receives one-half of the colts. 

Hogs.—On hog farms, as in Iowa and Oklahoma for example, the tenant may sup- 
ply all the labor, tools, and horses, and one-half the hogs, the cost for feed being shared 
equally. Under these conditions, the proceeds from the hogs are divided half-and- 
half. Occasionally, a farmer rents sows with pig from a hog owner and cares for them 
until the pigs are weaned. The pigs are then divided equally and the hog owner 
receives a number of sows equal to that originally furnished. If the pigs are fattened, 
the owner of the stock must furnish one-half the feed. 

Sheep.—On Indiana farms when the tenant supplies the tools, horses, and labor, 
and pays all the expenses, and the landlord furnishes all the sheep, the lambs and wool 
are divided in equal shares. At the termination of the lease, usually made for a 
5-year period, the tenant must return to the landlord the number of sheep furnished 
by him at the start. In other instances, the landlord furnishes one-half the sheep 
and receives as his share of the proceeds one-half the wool. In Maryland, on general 
farms rented for one-half share, the tenant may supply the tools and work stock and 
take one-half the proceeds from the sheep. 

Angora Goats.—In a few instances goat breeders have rented goats to farm owners 
for one-half the mohair and kids. In such eases, the farmer bears all expenses. 

Poultry and Eggs.—On most rented farms, the tenant owns all the poultry, being 
allowed to keep 50 to 1,000 hens and occasionally a few ducks, geese, turkeys, and 
guinea fowl. Quite often, however, the tenant is prohibited from keeping any poultry 
except hens. In such cases, the returns from the poultry belong entirely to the tenant, 
but occasionally the landlord may specify for himself the privilege of receiving eggs 
and fowls for table use. Where poultry constitutes a more important enterprise in 
the operation of the farm, the fowls may be owned jointly. In such cases as, for 
instance, in Delaware on one-half share rented farms, the landlord receives half the 
eggs and increase. In a few instances on dairy farms, particularly in Indiana, the 
landowner receives two-thirds the eggs. 

Methods of Sharing Pasture.—In the corn belt, the common practice on high- 
priced land is to require the tenant to pay a cash rent for pasture on crop farms, while 
in regions where land prices are low the tenant may receive the use of the pasture 
free as a perquisite. The cash rent for farm pasture ranges from $1 to $10 per acre, 
being usually $4 to $6 per acre. Such pasture land is commonly in a system of rota- 
tion, and it is considered as potentially crop land. The rent per acre, therefore, is 
fixed at about the same price as would be charged under a cash system for the crop 
area of the farm. 

On general farms in Colorado, rented on shares with expenses shared equally, the 
tenant may receive one-half the proceeds from the use of pasture. These proceeds 
commonly come from fees for pasturing outside horses or other stock. In general, 
when the tenant has the free use of pasture for his work stock and a few cows and hogs, 
he is required to share equally with the landowner the colt and calf proceeds. 

Dairy Farms.—On dairy farms, the landlord may provide one-half of the cows, 
while the tenant furnishes the other half of the cows and all of the horses and ma- 
chinery and receives one-half of the proceeds. In other cases, the landlord may own 
all the cows while the tenant furnishes all other equipment and receives one-half the 
proceeds. .In such cases, the tenant bears one-half the loss by death of the cows or 
- one-half the cost of cows purchased to keep up the herd. In still other instances, 
the landlord may furnish everything except labor and receive two-thirds of the 
proceeds. In the first two systems, expenses are shared about equally, while in the 
third system expenses are borne in proportion to the shares of the landlord and 
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tenant in the proceeds. Occasionally, all equipment, including cows, hogs, poultry, 
work horses, tools, machinery, and other working capital, is shared equally, as well 
as all expenses of whatever nature. In this case, also, the proceeds are shared half- 
and-half. 


Dairy Leasing Practices—Wisconsin and IIlinois.—In the old estab- 
lished dairy sections as represented by Green County, Wisconsin, and 
Kane County, Illinois,!4° the most common system of share rent of dairy 
farms is the half-and-half. Under this system, the landlord furnishes 
land, buildings, half the productive stock, part of the seed, and some- 
times part of the fertilizer. All stock on these farms is fed usually 
from the grain and hay owned in common, and if feed of any kind is 
bought its cost is shared equally between landlord and tenant. In general, 
each party pays the taxes on all property owned by him, including the 
farm read tax, though in many cases in the North Central States all 
the farm road tax is worked out by the tenant. 

Under this system, the poultry frequently is owned exclusively, in’ 
limited numbers, by the tenant, he getting all the proceeds there from, 
but with this exception each party generally receives half the proceeds 
from farm sales of all products of whatever nature. 

If the landlord furnishes all the cows, the tenant bears half of a loss by 
death. The landlord receives receipts for sales and meets all repurchases to 
keep up the herd. Occasionally, the tenant, instead of standing half the 
loss by death of a cow, gives the landlord a fixed amount, from $5 to $15 
per head for each cow dying. 

Less frequently dairy farms are share-rented on the one-third and 
two-third system. Under this system, the landlord supplies everything 
but the man labor, which is furnished by the tenant. The landlord, 
under this system, gets two-thirds of the sales of all products and the 
tenant one-third, and in case feed and concentrates are purchased, the 
tenant pays one-third their cost. 

Stock Farms Leasing Practices.—On stock farms, the tenant com- 
monly supplies tools and horses while the landlord furnishes half of the 
productive stock and receives half the proceeds. The landlord may 
provide all of the productive stock, though he may agree to other modifi- 
cations of this system, permitting such adjustment as to make fair a 
half-and-half sharing of the income. 

General Farms Leasing Practices.—In general farming, as well as in 
grain farming, the tenant may furnish the tools and horses and pay 
the landlord as rent one-half, two-fifths, one-third, two-sevenths, or 
one-fourth of the crops, according to the local conditions. In other 
instances, the landlord may furnish all of the equipment and take two- 
thirds of the crops or more rarely only one-half. On cotton farms where 
the tenant furnishes all equipment, he receives two-thirds or three- 
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fourths of the cotton, while if he supplies only the labor he receives one- 
half of the cotton. 

These few cases may be taken to illustrate the types of share leasing 
systems in which the landlord receives a certain fractional part of all 
crops and products of a given farm rather than different fractions for 
different crops. A study of actual leases shows that, aside from large 
estates where a uniform contract is prescribed for all tenants on a given 
estate, there are rarely two lease contracts containing identical 
stipulations. 

Leases vary in their main features and in almost innumerable less 
important details. They differ in the method of sharing equipment, 
expense, and proceeds. They show how greatly varied have been the 
attempts to balance one item of expense or equipment with another. 
They may specify a long list of items of expense, equipment, privileges, 
perquisites, restrictions, reservations, etc., which are not shared but are 
to be borne or enjoyed exclusively either by the landlord or by the tenant. 
The money value of these expenses and privileges cannot be known in 
advance, but only at the end of the year. These items may amount in 
the aggregate, however, to important sums for both parties. 

In some cases, no items of expense or privileges are shared. In 
such leases, the items are merely divided between landlord ‘and tenant 
in a manner which is supposed to be more or less fair. The landlord 
may pay for the fertilizer, lime, grass seed, twine, etc., while the tenant 
pays for thrashing, grain seed, blue vitriol, and fuel. Both the tenant 
and landlord may enjoy a large number of privileges of which the money 
value is not determined or even approximately estimated. 

Leasing Practices in the Cotton Belt.—Throughout the cotton belt 
of the Southern States, interest in tenancy on the part of planters is for 
the purpose of securing a satisfactory supply of labor to grow cotton, and 
on the part of tenants to secure the best return for their ability to grow 
that crop. From the farm management standpoint, tenancy in the south 
is of more importance as a managerial problem than as a means of getting 
started, since the practice of letting small tracts to negro tenants does 
not tend to encourage white competition. In a publication giving 
something of conditions in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta!4* based on 878 
records taken in 1913 the methods of renting were found to be: 
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TABLE 244.—LEASING PRACTICES IN THE CoTTon BELT 























Method of renting 
Share cropping Share renting Cash renting 
Landlord furnishes......... Land Land Land 
House or cabin House or cabin House or cabin 
Tools Fuel Fuel 
Work stock One-fourth or 
Seed one-third of 
One-half of fertil-| fertilizers 
izers 
Fuel 
Tenant furnishes...........| Labor Labor Labor 
One-half of fertil- |} Work stock Work stock 
1zers Feed for work! Feed for work 
Three-fourths or | stock stock 
two-thirds of | Tools Tools 
fertilizers Seeds Seeds 
Landlord receives.......... One-half of the | One-fourth or/| Fixed amount in 
crop one-third of the | cash or lint cot- 
crop ton 
Tenant receives............| One-half of the | Three-fourths or |Entire crop _ less 
crop two-thirds of | fixed amount 
the crop 








Fundamental Factors in Leasing Farm Lands.—Certain fundamentals 
have been pointed out as underlying the terms of leases.!44 These are: 


The richer the farm, the larger the share going to the landlord. 

The poorer the land, the more the landlord must provide in the way of equip- 
ment, or else he must be willing to meet a greater proportion of operating expenses or 
accept a smaller share of the product. 

Increasing the distance from market decreases the landlord’s share. 

The landlord’s share is reduced in crops of high labor requirements as compared 
with those of low labor requirements, else he must be willing to meet a greater share 
of the operating expenses to offset the labor requirements. 

On average farms, labor offsets land; on other than average farms a division of 
investment in operating expense and equipment is necessary to balance the interests 
of both landlord and tenant. 

On the same farm, the tenant’s share varies with different crops. 








CHAPTER XXIV 
FARM LEASE FORMS 


Since the great*majority of lease contracts are for one year, and since 
the average period which the tenant remains on a farm is about three 
years, it is probable that each year about 2,000,000 lease contracts must 
be made or renewed. Consideration of the contract is thus important. 

Throughout the United States the terms of lease contracts vary so 
much in accordance with differences in type of farming and other local 
conditions that it is impossible in a single chapter to furnish detailed 
instructions that will apply to all these varied conditions. The discussion 
of the leasing system suitable for a given type of farming—such as dairy 
farming, grain farming, cotton farming, or fruit farming—would require 
several pages. 

The lease takes up in more or less detail the kinds of crops which are 
to be grown, the methods which are to be followed in producing, market- 
ing, and disposing of the crop; the use of manure and fertilizers; the dis- 
position of by-products; the number and kind of animals permitted on 
the land; the requirements as to ridding the land of weeds, squirrels, 
gophers, and the like; regulations covering the care of buildings, orchards, 
etc., and many other details which may be pertinent to the upkeep of the 
en. 

Examples of Common Cash and Share Leases.—Brief leases are illus- 
trated herewith: 


Sample of Simple Cash Lease 


THiS INDENLURES, made this :.12+.sse.- day (Of CIS ASD) TREY Sees ete 
IS Ey WVCEMHINremtrntctere s ahe <a cine. cistereaussbicpie aaa ee ene ateaie ETS A oli Sintie ented ators cacramaietes of the 
(COLE OS PEG eRe OOO One aan PBC UC TOL moar rh teas tensy actual ain tae wousceasaarsireps , the parties of the first part, 
TEN | Ets cobs BOIS. 8 80. DICE cl Eee ue ee Rea eae , @ corporation organized under the laws of the State of........ ; 
and having its principal place of business at ............0...2..000. (City cee ee 
_ (is (tate) or eee the party of the second: part..sc.<tecmoe a teint ccna ten 


WITNESSETH: That the said parties of the first part, do by these presents lease and demise unto 
the said party of the second part, all those certain pieces or parcels of land situate in the County of 

: ; , State of . Rao oes , described as follows, to wit: 

The Te es oe quarter (NI EB. 4) of section twenty four (24) in Township eight (8) South, Range 
seven (7) East, M. D. B. & M., being all of the land in said section owned by said parties of the first 
part. 

With the appurtenances, for the term of Five (5) years, from, the first day of February, A.D. 1920, at 
the ANNUAL rent or’sum of ONE THOUSAND AND NO/100 (1,000.00) Dollars, payable in Gold 
Coin of the United States of America, in advance, on the first day of each and every February, during 

_ said term, Five Hundred (500.00) dollars, to be paid to each of the aforesaid parties of the first part. 
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AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED, that if any rent shall be due and unpaid,-or if default shall be 
made in any of the covenants herein contained, it shall be lawful for the said parties of the first 
part to re-enter the premises, and remove all persons therefrom. And the said party of the second part 
does hereby covenant, promise and agree to pay the said parties of the first part the said rent, in the 
manner hereinbefore specified, and not to let or underlet the whole or any part of the said premises nor 
assign this lease, voluntarily or involuntarily, without the written consent of the said parties of the first 
part. 

And that, at the expiration of said term, the said party of the second part will quit and surrender 
the said premises in as good state and condition as reasonable use and wear thereof will permit (damage 
by the elements excepted). 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the said parties to these presents have hereunto set their hands and 
seals, the day and year first above written. 
Signed, Sealed and Delivered 


in the Presence of ‘ 
ROYSTER eee Reee ENS Ae ee ee ee er rr (seal), oes? 4 
ey eal) a an 
Tl) Peg) Suis) inee nae 3 
Example of Crop Share Lease 
THIS INDENTURE, Made this: 52.0. s.c0ac day of October, <a dss , between the 
Bee a eee nite Nee eemiee tale , the party of the first part, and...5..2..2-..<+cns-se.50 9 UNE Party, 


of the second part: 


WITNESSETH: That the said party of the first part does hereby lease, demise and to farm let unto 
the said party of the second part the following described farm or parcel of land situated upon the ranch 


of the party of the first part img... s. cme scans township, County: of S.-ncem en metal ee, 
ISEAUOGOL 1 jciciniesicrebetasuhae ls oun iaretete ere , to wit: 


(description of land) 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD the same for the term of one year, commencing on the Ist day of 
DVOmemlbery ets s ts ett ale etelcte Meteiie , and ending on the 3ist day of October, .-. 2... 75.5 .0..=06- 

AND THE SAID party of the second part promises, covenants and agrees that he will not underlet 
any portion of said premises, nor assign this lease, without the written permission of the said party 
of the first part, its agent or attorney. That he will personally occupy and till said premises. That he 
will, during said term, keep all buildings, fences, corrals and other improvements now on said premises, 
or which may be put thereon during the term hereof by said party of the first part, in good repair, 
damage by fire excepted. That he will not commit or sufier waste to be committed thereon, and that 
the said party of the second part further covenants that he will till and cultivate said premises in a good, 
farmerlike manner. That he will, in due and proper season, sow said premises to wheat, oats, or barley, 
or proportions of each according to seasonal conditions, and will harvest the same at his own cost, 
charge and expense, as soon as the same is suitable for harvesting. That he will, immediately upon 
harvesting the same, thresh, clean and sack in good, new merchantable sacks, all the grain of every 
description raised on said premises, and, as threshed and sacked, divide in the field and pile the same 
separately in the proportion of 3 and 1, and that the latter part thereof for the party of the first part shall 
be piled as and for the yearly rental, and the said property of the party of the second part shall become the 
property of the party of the first part; but the party of the second part shall, upon request, haul the same 
to Santa Margarita Warehouse free of costs to the party of the first part. And all hay cut there on shall 
in lixe manner be delivered at the machine, as baled, and a like portion thereof set apart to the party of 
the first part, as their property, and be hauled, upon request, by the party of the second part, to Santa 
Margarita Warehouse without charge. ¢ * 

ANDIT IS MUTUALLY COVENANTED and agreed that until such delivery be made in the fields, _ 
as aforesaid, the party of the first part shall have a lien and charge upon the entire crop of hay and grain 
sown, growing or harvested, tothe amount of $2,000 Gold Coin, estimated and fixed, and for the purpose 
of securing said party of the first part for the use and rental of said premises yearly and every year, 
as the value thereof, the party of the first part reserves the right to itself, agent, and attorney, to enter 
upon the premises at any time to make examination of the premises and crops. And, if they shall at 
any time deem themselves insecure and unsafe in the matter of the rental, they may take immediate 
possession of the leased premises to secure or harvest the crop, and may dispose of the same by sale or 
otherwise, accounting to the party of the second part for any excess actually realized by them over and 
above the rental of said premises, and all expenses incurred or paid to secure, harvest or make sale of 
crop. 
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IT IS FURTHER AGREED that the grain shall be harvested by a party to be agreed upon by the 
parties thereto, or that the sacksewer shall be a person named by the lessor and paid by the lessee, in 
order that no difficulty may arise as to the correctness of the count of sacks, or of crop. 

IT IS FURTHER AGREED that the party of the second part shall use reasonable care and dili- 
gence in ridding the property of ground squirrels, the material for the purpose to be furnished by the 
party of the first part. 


Sapiens saLal ompy AAPA eRs eel OAS) eifeta Mo Mars eel eo weeny vaso iei/s} cen an Rolraisiele ices) sie in falKn: (sb) Speak al aihep ah:dikw, wes) (oie aise porey ey wy ol Whol e¥erevabero arene. Sseraieite 


WITNESS the hands and seals of the said parties the day and year first above written. 


Signed, Sealed, and ee Sa IM emia nip Au (See!) 
Delivered in the Ber erie fe Rie on oe PO as eho (Seal) 
presence of he eee ee eee aed a See Se ee Ly 


Notary Public 


Example of Partnership Lease.—In addition to the more common 
types of crop and stock leases are those ranging through wide extremes of 
terms and conditions. Some are drawn in a more or less indefinite way 
and worded in uncertain terms. In case of legal contests such leases are 
subject to many interpretations Leases of this nature are, however, 
usually drawn to permit use of land and equipment, under very liberal 
terms, as between friend and friend, or relative and relative, executed in 
good faith, and never dragged into the legal arena. The example of such 
a lease, copied below, was drawn between friend and friend to perfect an 
arrangement whereby the owner would be relieved of further responsi- 
bility in directing and financing this particular farm. 


Example of Partnership Lease 


THIS AGREEMENT, made and entered into this ............ day Ohms nae. eet iLO eh sere: 
DOEWECI oar ote tens oc Ot the City -OL Mesos re and™ Gountysore-eie eaten tae ee ; 
SCACOUOLE ye a amiere nin caer os hereinafter called the lessor, and ..............-... of the County of 
SG ORR PRR IBTRO State of .................., hereinafter called the lessee. 

WITNESSETH: The lessor hereby leases to the lessee, and the lessee does hereby hire and take 
HOM tHoslessOry the. sec dis eccce ones Ranch comprising Section ............ , and portions of 
ME CHLONSE men crke caste aren ct tvs ¢ ik OWDSD UL ae ten ciate octet % Rat ges ne ere Sars County 
= RR co a a OULALCLOL caries csleinaie sry CTO EACL OA Ar. ee Mite qe mee Rea cles? more or less, 


together with all buildings, pumping plants, farm equipment, tools, work-stock, dairy herd, hogs, hay, 
harvested grain, and any and all other personal property situate upon said Ranch, a.particular inventory 


of which said property is hereto annexed and made a part hereof, for a term of ............ years from 
AUGUALLEL THO sce eciee so COBY (Of mee sere eet 7 Lowa BAC ending witheshe vee. eee day of 
Rpt tess fa, de Ete p0%e , 19...., upon the terms and conditions hereinafter stated. 


The lessee agrees, during the term aforesaid, to cultivate and farm said land and to conduct the farm- 
ing and hog and cattle raising and dairying operations upon said land, or ranch, in such manner as will, 
in his best judgment and discretion, insure the best possible results therefrom; and the lessor agrees that 
so long as the lessee diligently devotes his best knowledge, zeal, time and attention thereto, he will in no 
wise interfere with said operations. 

The lessee further agrees not to assign this lease, or any interest therein, nor to sublet said land or 
any part thereof to any person or persons to occupy or improve the same or to conduct any of the ranch 
or dairying operations thereon, without first obtaining the written consent of the lessor to do so. The 
lessee further agrees not to commit any waste, strip, or damage upon said land, nor permit or suffer any 
to be done; that he will keep all equipment, hereunder demised, and all fences and buildings upon said 
land in good repair, reasonable use and wear thereof and damage by fire, act of God and the elements 
excepted; and that he will. keep all equipment, implements, tools, stock, crops growing or harvested, 
insured against loss by fire. 

The lessee further agrees to maintain the levees surrounding said land in good condition and repair 
and that he will keep the land hereunder demised, and the levees surrounding the same, free from mus- 
tard and weeds and that he will destroy and poison any squirrels and other vermin, if any, infesting the 
same. 

Any and all expense incurred by the lessee in the performance of any of the matters or things afore- 
said, and incurred by virtue of any agreement, covenant or understanding on his part heretofore con- 
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tained, shall be considered ‘‘ Operating Expense”’ of said Ranch, and the lessee personally agrees to 
annually advance for such “operating expenses”’ all sums required therefor, for any of which sums 
so advanced he shall be repaid and reimbursed all as hereinafter provided. 

The lessor agrees, during the term of this lease, to personally pay and discharge all taxes and assess- 
ments, reclamation or otherwise, levied upon said land, or lien thereon, and to personally discharge 
all premiums for insurance placed upon any of the improvements or buildings upon the demised land; 
and further agrees in the making of further improvements to said land, to advance, upon the request of 
the lessee for that purpose, such amounts as may be necessary for that purpose, not in excess of Two 
Thousand (2,000) Dollars. 

Full discretion in the conduct, operation, and management of said ranch, and sale of its products, 
is hereby granted to the lessee; any and all proceeds, howsoever arising from any farming, hog or cattle 
raising, or dairying operations, shall be received by and deposited by the lessee with the .............- 
Ofee enieite cain elereets Aare Ase chain ae "ain the mame: Of a lacie eietnle is e/eter= , Trustee, which 
moneys so deposited the lessee is hereby authorized to use for the purpose of reimbursing himself to the 
extent of any and all moneys theretofore advanced by him for “operating expenses,” and thereafter for 
“operating expenses’’ to the extent of Fifteen Thousand (15,000) Dollars, thereof, and no more; any 
and all balances of which said trust fund, upon and at the close of each year of the term hereof, shall be 
divided between the parties hereto, as hereinafter provided. 

At the close of each year of the term hereunder created, Des OD: CHO bcc eis cis cers ener day of 
Ary hNSCs EEE of each year, a financial statement shall be prepared showing the gross receipts 
from any and all operations of whatsoever kind or character conducted upon said ranch during said 
year and all amounts howsoever advanced, or expended, by the lessee for ‘operating expenses;”’ 
and the balance thereafter remaining shall be divided between the parties hereto in the following pro- 
portions; 25 % thereof unto the lessee and 75 % thereof unto the lessor, which said amounts the parties 
hereto respectively agree shall be in full to the lessee for any and all advances by him to be hereunder 
made and services rendered, and to the lessor for the rental of the real and personal property hereunder 
demised. Should, however, said statement show a deficit, that is to say, should the amount advanced 
by the lessee for operating expenses be in excess of the gross proceeds, any and all such deficit shall be 
borne by the lessee as a loss for the year then ending, without right or claim against the proceeds or 
profits flowing from the operations of any succeeding year. 

The lessor further agrees that he will grant his consent to the sale by the lessee of any portion of the 
personal property hereunder demised if such sale be deemed desirable by the lessee either by reason of 
obsolescence or undesirability or unfitness of said personal property for any of the purposes for which 
the real and personal property hereunder demised being conducted and operated. The proceeds from 
any such sale may be applied by the lessee in the purchase of personal property either by way of replace- 
ment or substitution of that sold, or by way of addition thereto, in which events the property so acquired 
shall be considered as capital investment; and any and all balances remaining in the hands of the lessee, 
and not utilized or applied as aforesaid, shall be paid over by the lessee to the lessor. 

At the expiration of the term hereunder created, unless extended by mutual consent, and then at the 
close of any such extended term, the lessee agrecs to deliver and surrender possession of the real and 
personal property hereunder demised in the same condition as by him received, reasonable use and wear 
thereof, and damage by fire, the act of God or the elements alone excepted; and that he will return to 
the lessor the equivalent of harvested and outstanding crops, the equivalent of weight and quality of hogs 
and a dairy herd of like quality, all as delivered to him at the commencement of the term hereof, and 
as shown by the inventory to be taken at the commencement of said term and hereunto, or to be here- 
unto attached. The lessee, however, shall not be responsible for the loss of any work horses due from 
disease or natural causes. 

The lessee agrees to keep full and complete books of account of any and all matters or things in any 
wise relating to the operation and conduct of said ranch, showing any and all proceeds derived from said 
operations and any and all expenses of whatsoever kind and character incurred in and about the same, 
which said books of account shall be open to the inspection and examination of the lessor or his duly 
accredited agent at any and all reasonable times. The lessee further agrees at least once a month to 
furnish unto the lessor, at his office in the City of .......-+.-..+++++- pl COUNTY LOD cciee che sel siecle selene ; 
a written financial statement showing detailedly any and all operations of whatsoever kind or character, 
in any wise relating to the operation, conduct and management of said Ranch. 

Anything in this indenture of lease to the contrary hereinbefore contained notwithstanding, the 
lessor shall have the right to abbreviate the term of and to terminate this lease prior to the expiration 
thereof in the event of a bona fide sale of exchange of said Ranch upon the conditions following: 

Upon the reimbursement by the lessor the lessee of any and all amounts theretofore advanced by the 
lessee for operating expenses and by the further payment by the lessor to the lessee, during the first six 
months of the first year of the term of this lease, of a sum equal t04., s.yoshimateaoh aimee per month for 
each and every month elapsed; and during the second year of the original term of this lease, and during 
any year of any extended term thereof, of a sum equal to such portion of the profit earned by the lessee 
during the preceding year as the period elapsed bears to one year, but in no event at a rate less than 
per month for each and every month elapsed. 
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The lessee further agrees that the lessor, by his representative or agent, may enter in and upon the 
demised premises, any and all portions therof, and buildings thereon, at all times during the term of this 
lease, and have free and unhindered access thereto for the purpose of ascertaining the condition of the 
lands and personality hereunder demised, and to satisfy himself of the due performance by the lessee 
all the covenants promises and undertakings on his part herein contained. 


WITNESS the hands and seals of the parties hereto this day and year first above written. 
Lessor 
Lessee 


Example of Stock-share Lease.—The following is a sample stock- 
share lease form for use on farms on which live stock is owned in common, 
as adopted by the landlord-tenant conference under the auspices of the 
Winnebago County Farm Improvement Association, held at Rockford, 
Ill., January 31, 1916. It does not contain a clause stating how the lease 
may be renewed, but otherwise is sufficiently detailed. 


Sample Stock-Share Lease 


THIS INDENTURE, made and entered anto thissa eo. a. CENA MSS pac ae ee oan Ol eee Dy, 
BNGDELWEEM sine nccrcccte oe! party of the first part, lessor, and .................. party of the 
second part, lessee, witnesseth: 

DESCRIPTION OF THE LAND.—That the first party, in consideration of the agreements and 
stipulations hereinafter mentioned, to be kept and performed by party of the second part, has leased 
and does by these presents rent and lease unto the second party the following described real estate, 
Bitdaced in theme ce wer. hes | district tcOuntys0ln ener ete , and the state of .......... 
to wit: (Give exact location of the LATIN) fe eM eye eae oe Nl 

LENGTH OF TENURE.—To have and to hold the said premises unto said second party from the 
first day Of es cks.e odes Orgel 2 Vin tosthe first dayaol o2.\45- 5502... 0.00 Tee aut oes 
and from year to year thereafter, and unless and until either party hereto shall, on or before September 
first of the calendar year, give notice in writing to the other party of the purpose, desire and intention 
to terminate said lease on the first of March following, or unless this contract shall be earlier terminated 
under and pursuant to the provision therefor herein contained. 

PLAN OF FARMING BUSINESS.—This leasing arrangement is known as a stock-share plan. 
The parties to this contract will cooperate fully according to the terms of this lease, in order that each 
may receive the largest returns consistent with a practical system of cropping and soil management, 
which shall maintain and even increase the fertility of the land,-with the purpose that this farm shall not 
decrease in productiveness and value. 

The type of farming agreed upon is live stock, dairying, potatoes, and ................. produc- 
tion. The plan is to feed most of the crops grown on the farm, depending upon the sale of live stock, 
dairy products, potatoes, and . Eola tic as ae eee as the principal source of income. No hay, straw, 
corn stover, roughage or manure may be sold from the farm unless by written consent of party of the 
first part. 


There shall be sown by the lessee each year not less than............. acres to clover or alfalfa with 
not less than eight pounds of clover or alfalfa seed to the acre. There shall be on the farm at all times 
MOTHESSb DAI weiss Sac te tle 3 acres of good hay seeding. ' 

Lessee shall not sow more than ............ acres of wheat or fall-sown grains during the fall 
previous to the termination of this lease or of this lease extended. 

Live stock owned by outside parties shall not be pastured, stabled, or boarded except by written 
consent of lessor. 

WHAT LESSOR FURNISHES.—The first party shall furnish the above farm, including the 
improvements thereon, and pay all taxes and insurance on said property. He shall furnish materials 
needed for improvements and repairs to real estate as needed, and shall furnish materials for other per- 
manent fences and other permanent improvements as mutually agreed upon. He shall also furnish not 
less than one ton of fertilizer each year. Lessor also BLT CesUORUTIMIS Hirt erate aie rine cows with 
the farm. 

WHAT LESSEE FURNISHES.—The second party shall furnish all work horses (not to exceed 
eB Rican ) to work the farm, shall furnish harnesses, implements, farm machinery, repairs on ma- 
chinery and shoeing on horses, and labor necessary to do all work required to conduct properly this farm- 
ing business as described in this agreement. He shall make all repairs and improvements where skilled 
labor is not required, except as herein specified. He shall haul from .............s... all feeds, 
fertilizers, building materials, tile, and all materials for repairing fences and buildings which mInay be 
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needed in the operation of the said farm. Heshall haulfrom............ and spread on the land lime- 
stone (ground or burned), phosphates, and other fertilizers purchased by lessor for use on said farm, 
and he shall apply same in such places and in such manner as lessor may direct. He shall haul or drive 
to market all produce from the farm free to lessor. Lessee agrees to operate said farm in a workmanlike 
manner, and to do the necessary work in good season, and to care properly for the crops and live stock, 
preventing all unnecessary waste or loss or damage to lessor’s property. He agrees to return all stock 
and personal property to lessor in as good condition as when received by him, ordinary aging and use 
and damage by fire, floods, wind or lightning excepted. He further agrees that he will not burn corn- 
stalks, straw or other vegetable matter grown upon said farm, but will spread all this material upon the 
land as manure when not fit as feed for live stock. 

WHAT LESSOR AND LESSEE SHALL FURNISH JOINTLY.—Lessor and lessee shall furnish 
jointly all seed grain, grass seed, clover and alfalfa seed sown on said farm during the period of this 
lease; also all live stock other than work horses its Rai Aas, ee cows hereinbefore mentioned; and 
feed, including hired pasture if such becomes necessary for the same, including lessee’s horses. All live 
stock, including lessee’s horses, are to be fed from undivided feed; it is understood, therefore, that lessee’s 
horses while so fed shall be used only in the work of the farm. They shall furnish binder twine and all 
fuel for tank heater, threshing, corn shredding, silage cutting, clover hulling, and pay machine bills for 
thesame. They shall pay jointly all veterinary fees and stallion service fees. Each party shall pay one- 
half of all taxes and insurance on all personal property owned in common; shall share equally in all pro- 
ceeds from the sale of live stock, poultry, grain, and other produce raised on said farm. Butter used by 
either party shall not be obtained from the said farm dairy. Each party shall gather and keep his own 
share of the fruit. Buying and selling of materials, live stock and other farm produce shall be left largely 
with the lessee, but all sales and purchases of more than five dollars ($5.00) shall be made with knowledge 
and consent of the lessor. All feeds on the said farm at the beginning of this lease shall be appraised by 
a committee of three, and one-half of the value of the same shall be paid to lessor by lessee, the committee 
to be madeup of disinterested parties and appointed as follows: One man each by lessor and lessee and 
these to select a third one. All business in the way of payments and receipts shall be by checks and 
deposits through the Bank of .:.........seeeeeee cece eect cere ens 

LESSEE’S SPECIAL PRIVILEGES.—Lessee may have potatoes, garden truck and such fruit as 
the farm affords, milk, poultry and eggs for family use only. Lessee shall not keep boarders other than 
those that are being employed for actual farm operations or employed in the making of improvements ou 
the farm. Lessee is to have necessary fuel from fallen timber for house use, and if this be not sufficient 
lessor agrees that lessee may cut and use trees not fit for lumber that have been marked by lessor for 
cutting. 

LESSOR’S SPECIAL PRIVILEGES—No timber shall be sold by party of the second part, nor 
shall the receipts from the sale of timber be shared by party of the second part. Lessor may sell or 
contract to sell timber from the farm without consent of lessee, and the receipts from the same are not 
to be governed by this contract. Right-of-way to timber shall be given by lessee to lessor, his assigns 
or representatives, for the removal of timber. 

LIVE STOCK—Both lessor and lessee shall own in common, each an undivided one-half, all live 
stock, excepting as hereinbefore provided for, owned and produced upon said farm; and such of said 
stock as parties shall agree upon shall be sold at such time as may be satisfactory to both. All stock 
brought onto the farm that is to be owned jointly shall be appraised by a committee of three to be 
selected as follows: One man to be selected by each party and these to select a third one. Settlement. 
for such live stock between lessor and lessee shall be made on the basis of such appraisal. Work horses 
owned by lessee shall be three years or more of age. Colts raised on the farm or brought onto the farm 
shall be owned in common, each an undivided one-half, until they are three years of age, at which time 
they shall be sold unless sold previous to that age. Lessee agrees that any or all of the...... cows 
furnished by lessor may be replaced at the discretion of lessor with young ones produced on said farm. 
The young cow is owned jointly until the cow she replaces is sold. The money received for the returned 
cow is to be divided equally between the parties. If none of the young cows reared on said farm suit 
lessor he may sell at any time any or all of the............ cows furnished or owned by him and 
receive all the receipts derived therefrom, in which case he must replace the aforesaid cows within 
sixty days. It is also agreed to keep a registered bull of the.............. breed at the head of the herd, 
to be purchased and owned jointly, said bull to be mutually satisfactory to both parties; to maintain not 
less: thaw rec. ec crus oa cows on said farm and that the heifer calves from the best cows are to be 
raised each year so as to maintdin or increase the size of the herd and improve its quality. 

HOW MONEY IS TO BE DIVIDED OR INVESTED WHEN CROPS OR LIVE STOCK ARE 
SOLD—Whenever any cattle, hogs, or any other products of said farm shall be sold, the proceeds shall 
be equally divided between the parties, or if agreed upon it may again be invested in other stock, grain 
or material for the common use and benefit of the parties. Settlement for all receipts and expenses 
that have been received and paid during any calendar month shall be settled for between the parties at 
the end of that month. Drafts or checks for the share of the lessor, together with signed statements 
by purchasers of all products sold, where a sale is in excess of two dollars, shall be rendered to the lessor. 
Receipts, also bills, for all purchases paid for by lessee during the calendar month shall accompany 
the statement, of the month’s settlement. 
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NOXIOUS WEEDS TO BE DESTROYED, AND WORKMANSHIP OF LESSEE—Lessee 
further covenants and agrees that he will farm said land in good, farmerlike and workmanlike manner; 
that he will not commit any waste or suffer injury to be done to the premises; that he will allow no nox- 
ious weeds to go to seed on said premises, and that he will keep the weeds and grass cut along the road- 
sides adjoining the farm. 

MANURE=—Lessee also agrees that he will draw out and scatter on said premises daily, or as 
frequently as weather and ordinary farm conditions will permit, all manure; that he will scatter it where 
most needed; and that the yards shall be cleaned up on or before December first of each year of all 
manure, and that in default of so drawing out and scattering of manure, he shall pay to lessor as penalty 
the sum of fifty dollars ($50). 

CARE OF THE PREMISES.—Lessee agrees that he will keep the buildings, fences, and other 
improvements on said premises in as good repair and condition as the same are in when he goes into 
possession or as good as they may be put in during said lease, loss by fire, inevitable accident, and 
ordinary wear excepted; that he will not assign this lease or sub-let any part of said premises without 
the written consent of lessor; that he will not bring mortgaged property upon said premises without 
consent of said lessor; that he will not undertake any operation that will injure said land. 

SURRENDER OF POSSESSION.—That in case lessee shall, from any cause, neglect, refuse or be 
unable to properly prepare said land, sow, plant, harvest, or care for any and all crops to be raised on 
said land, said lessor, his agents, heirs, or assigns, may at option, upon twenty-four (24) hours’ notice 
to lessee, enter upon said premises and take possession thereof, and of the crops growing or being grown 
hereon, and properly care for the same, and sell the same, and the proceeds remaining after the payment 
of the rents, cost and expense and damages, shall go to the lessee; that he will surrender the stubble land, 
for the purpose of plowing, in the fall preceding the termination of this lease, as soon as the crop has 
been removed from the same; that he will surrender possession of said premises at the end of the term, 
or sooner termination thereof; and if immediate possession be not given that he will pay lessor or assigns 
the sum of ten dollars ($10.00) for each and every day possession is thus withheld as damages for 
nonsurrender. 

LIEN ON PROPERTY OF LESSEE.—That a failure to keep and perform any of the agreements 
hereinbefore mentioned shall, at the option of said lessor or assigns, operate as a forfeiture of this lease, 
and terminate the term and said lessor may take possession of the premises at once, without process of 
law; or he may bring an action at law for possession, said lessee being, from the date of such forfeiture, 
a tenant holding over after the expiration of his term, and his continued occupancy of said premises 
thereafter shall be alone a tenancy at the will of the lessor and not otherwise; that in consideration of this 
lease, and the agreements herein contained on the part of the lessor, said lessee covenants and agrees to 
keep and perform the agreements hereinbefore set forth, hereby covenanting that moneys due from him 
to said lessor for plowing, or damages or otherwise, shall be and hereby are declared and made a per- 
petual lien on any and all crops, stock and other personal property of the lessee at any time kept, had, 
or used on said premises, whether the same are exempt from execution or not, such lien to attach from 
the commencement of this lease. : 

LESSOR’S RIGHT OF ENTRY.—Said lessor reserves the right of himself, his employes or assigns 
to enter upon said premises at any time, for the purpose of viewing the same or making repairs or 
improvements thereon, the same not to interfere with the occupancy of the lessee, and reserves the right 
of himself or agent to enter upon said premises for the purpose of plowing in the fall preceding the termi- 
nation of this lease. 

LESSEE’S REWARD FOR FARM IMPROVEMENTS.—It is understood and agreed by both 
parties that the lessee’s reward for farm improvements which he is required to make according to the 
terms of this contract shall come in the increased yields and greater returns which should result, and which 
will be shared by the lessee if he continues to lease said farm. But in case this lease is terminated within 
five years after the improvement is made the lessee shall receive compensation for improvements, such 
as hauling and spreading rock phosphate and ground limestone, seeding clover and alfalfa, laying drain- 
age tile, building fence and stump pulling, when made on written authority by lessor, as follows: If 
the lease is terminated before any crop is received following an application of rock phosphate or ground 
limestone lessee shall receive one dollar for each ton hauled and spread; if terminated after one crop has 
been received off the land, eighty cents; if a second crop has been taken off, sixty cents; if a third crop 
has been taken off; forty cents; if a fourth crop has been taken off, twenty cents; and if a fifth crop has 
been taken off no compensation at all; for seeding clover or alfalfa, one dollar per acre if no crop has been 
taken off; eighty cents if a second crop has been taken off; sixty cents if a third crop has been taken off; 
for building fences—fifteen cents per rod if the lease terminates within one year from the time the 
improvement has been made; twelve cents per rod if two years has elapsed; nine cents if three years has 
elapsed; six cents if four years has elapsed; and three cents if five years has elapsed. Lessee shall be 
compensated for other new, permanent improvements, that may be performed upon written authority 
of lessor, if correct account of the labor by days has been kept and a statement has been rendered to the 
lessor at the time of making the improvements as follows: If the lease is terminated within one year 
from the time that the improvement was made, the lessee shall be paid full valve of the statement 
rendered; if within two years, four-fifths of the statement rendered; if within three years, two-fifths; 
and if within five years, one-fifth. 
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HOW DIVISION SHALL BE MADE AT END OF TERM.—At the end of the term of this lease an 
accounting shall be had between the respective parties hereto, and each kind of produce, stock, etc., 
upon said farm belonging jointly to lessor and lessee, shall be equally divided by lessee into two equal 
shares, as near as may be, the lessor to take his choice, and such choice to be final. And if proper 
settlement cannot be made in that way, all the parties hereto agree to have a public sale upon the 
premises for the purpose of effecting such settlement. Since silage is an article that is not salable to 
outside parties, lessor agrees that he will pay to lessee at the termination of this lease, for lessee’s share 
of the silage at the rate of three dollars per ton. 

CONCERNING VERBAL AGREEMENTS.—Verbal statements and agreements are not valid 
if contrary to this contract, and are never valid unless reduced to written form and signed by the party 
or parties making them. 

LIABILITY OF EACH PARTY.—Neither party shall have the right to bind the other party by 
any contract outside the scope of this agreement, except with the consent of the other, unless herein- 
before provided for. Nor shall either party hereto have any authority, right or power to create any 
debt or obligation in the name or resting upon the other; and under no condition or circumstance shall 
the relation created by this instrument constitute or be interpreted as constituting a partnership, or 
other than that of lessor and lessee. 

Signature blanks and notary’s blank follow here. 


What the Lease Should Contain.—In drawing up a lease it should be 
borne in mind that a lease is a contract, when duly signed and delivered, 
providing for the possession and income of designated lands for a stated 
period in consideration of value given. 

Forms of leases vary, as already indicated, between wide extremes. 
Tichenor, in his book on ‘“‘ Farm Contracts between Landlord and Tenant”’ 
(published by the author, W. C. Tichenor, Lebanon, Ohio, 1916, revised 
1919), presents 29 extremely different forms collected from ten north 


central states. 
A lease should: 


(a) Be written. 

(b) Conform to state and federal statutes. This covers witnessing, recording, 
revenue stamps, etc. 

(c) Be as brief as consistent with presentation of all essential facts. 

(d) Be worded as simply and clearly as possible. 


Form of the Lease.!47_ Lease Should Be Written.—A written lease is 
more satisfactory than a verbal one, since, if one of the parties should die, 
a written contract protects the estate; a written lease is likely to be more 
carefully considered by both parties, and its terms defined with greater 
precision; it serves as a memorandum to both parties, so that the actual 
terms of the contract may not easily be forgotten. In practically all of 
the States the statutes provide that a lease for a period longer than that 
specified by statute (commonly 3 years) shall be considered as creating 
only an estate at will, unless the contract is in writing and unless it com- 
plies with the requirements specified with regard to signatures, witnesses, 
and other formalities. 

Use of Printed Forms.—Standard printed forms for farm lease con- 
tracts may often be obtained from printing establishments, stationers, 
lawyers’ offices, and banks. Such forms usually contain insufficient space 
for the numerous special conditions of a complicated farm lease. How- 

’ ever, a standard lease form may be of assistance in providing legal ter- 
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minology and such legal specifications as may be peculiar to the laws of a 
given State. It is desirable that the landlord and tenant agree on the 
terms of the contract and then prepare a lease embodying these agree- 
ments. After the terms of the lease are agreed upon, an attorney may 
be consulted, if desired, to aid in giving the correct legal form. 

Legal Requirements.—The legal essentials to the validity of a lease 
contract are definite agreements as to (a) the extent and bounds of the 
property leased; (b) the term of the lease ; (c) rate of rent, together with 
specifications of time and method of payment. It is not usually necessary 
that a lease contract be recorded in order to be valid, but recording may 
have the advantage of serving notice to third parties of the existence of 
the contract. However, in probably a majority of the States the physical 
possession of the property by the tenant is held to constitute notice to 
third parties of his rights in the property. 


Points to be Considered in the Farm Lease!4?7 


The following is a list of items that should be considered in the making 
of the farm lease. While all possible points are not covered, the list 
does contain the more common and the more important considerations. 
Since cash renting is much simpler than renting on shares, there are many 
points in the list which do not apply to cash leases. 

General Details. — | 

1. Date lease is made. 

2. Names and formal designations of landlord and tenant. 


In framing any legal contract it is important to designate accurately the respec- 
tive parties. It is customary to use the terms “party of the first part”’ and “party 
of the second part” to designate the respective parties. If one of the parties comprises 
more than one person, the expression should be plural—as, for instance, “parties of 
the second part.” In order to shorten and simplify the contract if may be well to 
define the meaning of these expressions at the beginning of the lease. Such a defini- 
tion may read as follows: 

This agreement, made this first day of March, 1920, between John Smith, party 
of the first part, hereafter called “the landlord,” and Richard Brown, party of the 
second part, hereafter called ‘the tenant,”’ witnesseth, ete. 


3. Number of years lease is to run and dates of beginning and ending. 


The date of beginning the lease year differs in various sections of the country, but 
is usually made to coincide with the time of year when the more important crops have 
been harvested and sold and before preparations for crops of the following harvest 
begin. In the Corn Belt, March 1 is the customary date; in the South, January 1 ; 
in regions where winter wheat is the principal crop, August 1. 


4. Statement of manner by which the lease is to be terminated or 
renewed. 

5. Brief description of the real estate leased, including name of farm, 
boundaries, and location with respect to State, county, township, and 
section. 
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6. Description of other property included with the real estate in the 
lease. 

7. Types of farming to be followed. 

Reservations.— 

8. Right of entry by the landlord for purpose of inspecting buildings 
and other improvements, crops, and live stock, for making repairs and 
improvements, for work in connection with crops of the following harvest 
and for other purposes. 


The landlord should reserve a right of entry, even when he does not participate 
in supervision of farm operations. Such reservation may be expressed as follows: 

The landlord reserves the privilege of going upon said farm at any time and at all 
times to look after his interests, to do work and to have work done, either personally 
or by agent, employee or employees, without being liable in damages. 


9. Reservation by the landlord of parts of buildings, granary 
space, corn cribs, mow space, and any other portion of the real estate the 
use of which it is agreed he shall reserve. 

10. Reservations and restrictions with respect to the use of pasture, 
fruit, woods, timber, sand pits, gravel beds, fish, and game. 

11. Reservation of the right to decide or direct farming operations. 

12. Reservation of the right to buy or sell live stock, crops, produce, 
or supplies for farm use. 

13. Limitations on the kind, amount, or value of property which may 
be bought or sold without informing the landlord and getting his consent. 

14. Designation of a bank in which undivided funds are to be kept 
or deposited, with agreement as to the disposition or use of these funds. 

15. On share rented farms, a statement denying, acknowledging, or 
limiting partnership relation. 


The relationship of landlord and tenant is not ordinarily that of a partnership. 
The latter involves joint liability to an unlimited extent for all debts created by either 
party in the name of the firm, equal voice in the management of the business, and other 
conditions not characteristic of the relation of landlord and tenant. Because the 
terms of many lease contracts, especially the so-called stock share leases, are of such 
a character as to suggest the actual relationship to be a partnership, it is customary 
to include a clause in the lease disavowing the partnership. 

A clause containing such a disavowal may read as follows: 

“Said parties to this lease shall be in no sense partners. Neither shall bind the 
other to any obligations nor incur debts for the payment of which the other party 
might be liable without the written consent of that party.” 


16. Reservation of the right to sell the farm, with statement of adjust- 
ments to be made in case of sale. 


If a lease is but for one year, it is probably unnecessary that it contain a sale 
clause, but in case of a lease for several years such a clause may be inserted. The 
following will illustrate this type of clause : 

It is hereby agreed that, in case of sale of said premises during the occupancy of 
said second party, and in case the purchaser should desire possession, said second party 
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hereby agrees to give up to said purchaser said premises at once on payment to the 
said second party of a fair and reasonable compensation for such surrender, and if he 
and the purchaser can not agree as to the amount of such compensation it shall be 
left to three disinterested appraisers, of whom said second party shall choose one, the 
purchaser one, and the two so chosen shall choose a third one. Their decision shall 
be final as to the amount to be paid by the purchaser to said second party. 


Assurances and Guaranties by the Tenant.— 
17. To operate the farm in a good and farmerlike manner. 
18. Not to sublet the farm. 


The assignment of a lease contract by one tenant to another is a matter of con- 
siderable concern to the landlord, for on the personal honesty and efficiency of the 
tenant may depend the amount of rent (in case of share contracts), the security of 
the rent payment, and the care of the property intrusted to the tenant. Although the 
assignment of a lease by a landlord is not usually a matter of great concern to a tenant, 
it is as well to include in the contract a clause forbidding such an assignment without 
the consent of both parties, as follows: 

Except in case of sale, as provided above, this lease shall not be assigned or trans- 
ferred to anyone unless on written consent of both parties, and no one but the party 
of the second part, his family, and hired help shall occupy the premises or any part 
thereof during the term of this contract. nor shall the premises or any part thereof 
be sublet without the written consent of the first party. 


19. To occupy the farm continuously throughout the lease period. 

20. Not to attempt to operate outside land in addition; not to thrash 
for outsiders as a business; not to give preference to any other work over 
the operation of the farm. 

21. Not to rent out work stock, implements, or other property 
owned by the landlord. 

22. 'To work for the landlord if requested, at specified rates, when not 
engaged in work on the farm. 

23. To commit no waste or damage, and suffer none to be committed; 
to protect and care for the buildings, fences, trees, and other property. 


Whether the land is rented for cash or for share rent the landlord should be 
interested in insuring the care and preservation of his land and improvements. Noth- 
ing will serve to accomplish this result so much as careful supervision by the landlord 
or his representative. However, the landlord’s position may be strengthened if 
provision is made in the contract requiring the tenant to take proper care of the 
property intrusted to him: Such provisions may be in general terms or detailed. If 
the latter, there may be great differences in the actual provisions according to the 
special circumstances and terms of the agreement. 

The following is a general clause which provides against unnecessary waste or 
damage: 

The party of the second part, the tenant, agrees that he will not commit or suffer 
to be committed any waste, damage, or strip of said premises, as, for instance, cutting 
wires, removing sections of fence, failing to oil pumps and windmills, or tearing down 
fences for purposes not required in the ordinary course of farming. 

If the tenant is expected to keep buildings and fences in repair, as is generally the 
case, a clause such as the following may be written into the lease: 

The party of the second part agrees to keep the buildings, fences, and other 


x 
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improvements on said premises in as good repair and condition as the same are when 
he takes possession, or as good as they may be put in by the lessor during the term of 
the lease, ordinary wear, loss by fire, or unavoidable destruction excepted. 

Among the details that may be specified with respect to care of the premises, are 
to keep the windmill and other pumping machinery properly oiled and cared for and 
to repair any damage to such machinery, except when damage is due to action of the 
elements; to take proper care of trees, ornamental vines, and shrubbery about the 
buildings, in the yard and garden, and to prevent injury to them; to cut all hedges 
at least twice each season and to burn the brush if of considerable amount; to keep 
open all necessary ditches; and to keep buildings and fences in good repair. 

24. To make inventories at stated periods and to keep records of 
farm yields, acreage, purchases, sales, breeding of live stock, and to give 
the landlord access to these records. 

25. To yield peaceable possession at the termination of the lease. 

Assurance of peaceable possession at termination of the lease may be provided for 
as follows: 

The second party covenants and agrees with the first party that at the expiration 
by this lease, by limitation or otherwise, he will yield up possession of said premises 
in as good condition as they are at the beginning of this lease, natural wear and damage 
excepted, and that he expressly waives any and all notice to terminate, except as 
herein specifically required, and upon demand of the first party will pay ten dollars 
for each day the premises are occupied after such expiration unless the written consent 
of the landlord for such continued occupancy shall have been given. 


26. Not to bring on the premises mortgaged property that may have 
the effect of impairing the landlord’s lien. 

Assurances and Guaranties by the Landlord.— 

27. To make concessions with respect to rent and other obligations 
of the tenant in the event of disaster to the farm operations as the 
result of fire, flood, drought, pestilence, or other conditions over which 
the tenant has no control. 

28. To provide peaceable possession, or to protect the tenant’s 
interests, in event of litigation or seizure of the landlord’s title by a 
mortgage or other claimant. 

29. To release to the tenant the residue of crops, live stock, and other 
products remaining after the rent or rent share is paid and the landlord’s 
lien satisfied. ; 

Agreements with Respect to Credit Furnished by the Landlord.— 

30. Terms on which the landlord is to make advances of money or 
supplies to the tenant for the purpose of operating the farm. 

31. Special and occasional credits to make possible the purchase of 
live stock and feed, or ‘with respect to the feeding of crops to live stock. 

32. Terms of loans on farm implements, work stock,- productive 
stock, or other property of which the tenant is to be the nominal owner or 
part-owner. 

Respective Contributions by each Party to Operating Capitai.— 

33. General farming machinery, running gear, small tools, and 
harness, with provision for replacement and repair. 
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34. Special farm machinery not commonly employed, such as manure 
spreader, lime or fertilizer distributer, spraying outfit, silage cutter and 
engine, milking machine, gasoline engine, thrashing machine, tractor 
and tractor equipment, with provision for replacement and _ repair. 

35. Horses and other work stock. 

36. Productive live stock, including cattle, hogs, sheep, and poultry. 

Adjustments with Respect to Property Owned in Joint Account.— 

37. Method of appraising the value of property of either party taken 
over for joint account. 

38. Method of dividing property jointly owned at termination of lease. 

39. Settlement for undivided crops, products, or supplies used by the 
tenant in his household, for his horses, or for other stock. 

Respective Contributions by Each Party to Expenses.— 

40. Contributions of labor and special services: 


(a) Amount of labor to be contributed by each party to general farm work. 

(b) Special arrangements with respect to the employment of members of the 
tenant’s family. 

(c) Arrangements with respect to extra hired labor and labor engaged in thrashing, 
silo filling, baling, shredding, clover hulling, and other operations involves the 
employment of machines not owned by the tenant. 

(d) Responsibility of the respective parties with regard to hauling and delivery of 
crops, milk, and other farm products, hauling supplies for farm use, hauling tile, sand, 
lumber, fencing, and other materials used in making farm improvements. 

(e) Furnishing of skilled labor or unskilled labor employed in fencing, tiling, repair 
or construction of buildings, drilling of wells, or other work of farm improvement. 

(f) Contribution of labor employed in mowing, grubbing or pulling weeds and 
brush, cleaning ditches and drainage outlets. 

(g) Contribution of labor employed in keeping up fences and in incidental patching 
and repairs to improvements. 

(h) Arrangements for the board and lodging of outside labor, particularly of labor 
employed by the landlord on farm improvements. 


41. Expenses on account of live stock: 


(a) Use of feed purchased or produced on the farm. What stock may be fed from 
undivided feed and what stock may not be so fed. Limitations on the amount of 
undivided feed which may be used for different classes of stock or on the number of 
stock which may be fed. 

(b) Breeding and veterinary fees; cow testing, registration, and exhibition fees; 
live stock insurance; horseshoeing and other incidental expenses in connection with 
productive live stock or work stock. 

(c) Sharing of losses from injury, depreciation, or death of live stock. 


42. Other expenses: 


(a) For seed, including grass, clover, alfalfa, and cover crops, general farm crops 
and plants or trees used in the raising of truck crops, small fruits, orchards and woodlot 
plantings. 

(b) For setting out or caring for fruit, ornamental trees, hedges, and woodlots. 
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(c) For barrels, boxes, crates, bags, bagging, baskets, cans, and other containers. 

(d) Manure, lime, phosphates, and other fertilizers. 

(e) Spray material for field crops and fruit trees, material for treatment of seed 
and inoculation of soil for legumes. 

(f) Machine bills for threshing, ginning, shredding, baling, silo filling, clover 
hulling, and corn shelling. 

(g) For binder twine, coal, gasoline, and oil for farm use. 

(h) For telephone. 

(¢) Storage, freight, buying, and marketing costs. 

(j) Insurance on farm crops, feed, supplies, and implements. 

It is usually the custom for the landlord to pay the expense of insuring buildings. 
Since fire insurance contracts may become invalid through failure of the insured party 
to protect the property insured against unnecessary hazards, it may be necessary 
for the landlord to include in the lease contract a clause such as the following: 

The party of the second party covenants and agrees not to do, suffer, or permit to 
be done any act in violation of any provisions of any policy of insurance upon any of 
the crops, buildings, or other property upon said premises or which shall increase the 
premium thereon. 

(k) Taxes on property other than real estate, water assessments, and irrigation 
ditch upkeep. 

The landlord usually assumes the responsibility for all real estate taxes, both in 
cash and share leases. Occasionally, however, the tenant agrees to work out the 
road tax. Taxes on operating equipment, live stock, and other property are usually 
paid by the owner of such capital, being shared when the property is jointly owned. 

(l) Real estate insurance and taxes, including school taxes. 

(m) Expenses for hiring additional pasture and other land outside of the regular 
farm area. 


Payment of Rent.— 

43. Cash rent for entire farm or portions thereof, with specifications 
as to amount, time, and place payable. 

44, Rent payable in terms of a fixed quantity of a farm product, with 
specifications as to amount, quality, time and place payable. 

45. Share rent of the various farm products, with specifications con- 
cerning time, place, method of division, and responsibility of tenant for 
delivery. : 

46. Specified quantities of milk, butter, eggs, firewood, feed, fruit, 
and other products for landlord’s household use, and arrangements with 
respect to delivery of the same. 

Privileges for Which Special Rent Is or Is Not To Be Paid.— 

47. The farmhouse, habitation for laborers, and buildings for live 
stock, tools, and crops harvested. 

48. Garden spot and pasturage for limited number of stock. 

49. Use of small areas of land for raising special forage crops. 

50. Use of fruit, firewood, milk, eggs, butter, and other products for 
tenant’s household, or for laborers. 


51. Use of dees grain, hay, or other crops for live stock are 


_ by the tenant for his personal advantage. 
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Specifications with Respect to the Care, Use, and Improvement of 
Real Estate and Arrangement for Labor and Materials or Needed for 
These Purposes.— 

52. Fruit, shade trees, forest trees, and down timber. 

53. Drains, ditches, bridges, and roads. 

54. Time, frequency, and manner of mowing weeds and brush in 
pasture. 

55. Windmill, engine, and pumps. 

56. enildinice: fences, and gates. 

Specifications with Respect to Farming Methods and Procedure.— 

57. Specifications as to acreage, location, and rotation of various crops. 

58. Enumeration of crops which may not be raised. 

59. Special regulations with respect to the method of growing each 
crop, including the details with respect to preparation of the land, time 
and manner of planting, kind of seed, method of manuring or fertilization, 
subsequent care, harvesting, storage, and marketing, or time and manner 
of division. 

60. Limitations or restrictions on the sale or removal of crops, on the 
pasturage of crops, and on the burning or removal of straw, fodder, 
manure, etc. 

61. Number and kinds of live stock to be kept and the upper and lower 
limits of the same. 

62. Regulations with regard to the number of stock which shall be 
allowed to run on pasture and times when pastures may or may not be 
used. 

63. Provision for the ringing of hogs and prohibition of the keeping 
of breachy live stock. 

Specifications respecting the methods of farming and the procedure to be followed 
may be made clearer if, in making them a part of the lease, they are accompanied by 
amap of the farm. Such a map may show such details as the use made of the land in 
past years, previous rotation systems, present use of the land, rotations to be followed 
in the future, the drainage system, past and nee. policies with respect to clearing, 
liming, manuring, and fertilizing, 


Provision for Supervision.— 
64. Provision with respect to kind and extent of supervision for which 
each party will be responsible. 


Procedure at Termination of Lease.— 


65. Disposition of crops growing, unfed or unsold, or of feed and 
‘supplies remaining on hand. 
66. Disposition of farming equipment, work animals, and other live 


stock owned on joint account. 
67. Specification of number of acres which must be left plowed, 


seeded down, planted in wheat or other crops, or in pasture. 
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68. Compensation for improvements made by the tenant, including 
construction of buildings and fences, digging of wells, drainage work, 
clearing of land, setting out trees and small fruits, planting of hops, aspara- 
gus, rhubarb, or other perennial plants. 

69. Compensation for unexhausted additions made by the tenant to 
the fertility of the soil. 

70. Authority for removal of improvements made by the tenant with- 
out assistance or compensation by the landlord, such as fences, hog 
houses, corn cribs, water troughs. 

71. Settlement of outstanding indebtedness. 

Enforcement of Contract.— 

72. Provisions for enforcement. 


It is desirable to include in a lease clauses providing methods for enforcing the 
contract. Enforcement clauses may deal specifically with (a) the performance of 
farm work, the making of repairs and other duties assumed by the tenant; (b) gross 
damage to the property rented through neglect or wilful injury; (c) the making 
of repairs, the furnishing of capital, the supplying of live stock and equipment, and 
other obligations assumed by the landlord; (d) the payment of rent. The first of 
these considerations is especially important in a share-rent contract. 


Adjustment of Differences.— 

73. Provision for the settlement of disputes and differences of opinion 
by arbitration or otherwise. 

The above somewhat strict provisions for enforcing the terms of the contract 
should be regarded as safeguards to be applied only in last resort. Misunderstandings 
and litigation between landlord and tenant are likely to be very expensive to both 
parties. So far as possible, it is desirable to anticipate points of conflict and provide 
for them when the contract is made, for at that time both parties are anxious to agree. 
If both parties have the right spirit, any subsequent unforeseen difficulties can be 
adjusted by mutual agreement. However, there may be occasions when disputes 
arise which can not be so settled. Provision for adjusting such disputes may read as 
follows: 

If the parties hereto are unable to agree upon any matter not definitely determined 
by this lease, each shall choose a referee, and they two shall choose a third, which three 
shall make a decision, and their decision shall be binding upon the parties hereto. 
None of said referees shall be related to either party or have any interest indirectly 
and directly, personally or otherwise, in the questions decided. 


Provisions to Insure Enforcement.— 

74. Provision for fulfillment of terms of the contract by heirs, exe- 
cutors, administrators, or assigns, in the event of death or disability of 
one or both parties. 

75. Conditions that will constitute a forfeiture of the lease, and 
method of determining rights of landlord and of tenant in the event of 
termination by forfeiture. 

76. Provision for penalty to be paid by either party according to a 
_ Stated scale in the event of failure to perform certain agreements in the 

contract. 
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77. Right of the owner to have work which is neglected by the tenant 
performed at the tenant’s expense. 

78. Acknowledgment of the existence of a lien to seeure to the land- 
lord the payment of the rent and the performance of specified agreements. 

Final Details.— 

79. Signatures of the parties and their witnesses. 

80. Sealing and recording. 

Proposed Standard Contract Forms for Leases.—Recent agricultural 
bulletins, both State and Federal, contain contract forms for leases 
considered as satisfactory. 

Benton, in a Minnesota publication!*® offers forms for each of three 
different kinds of leases: 

1. A half-share crop lease. 


2. A half-share crop and live stock lease. 
3. A cash lease. 


Johnson and Green offer!4® model forms for: 


1. Cash-rent farm lease. 
2. Share-rent farm lease. 
3. Partnership-agreement farm lease. 


Sample leases in force in Wisconsin are published in a Wisconsin 
Bulletin!®° to show typical leases covering: 


1. Cash. 
2. Half- and half-dairy. 


Discussion of other forms follow, as, for instance, the: 


. Land-and-stock cash. 

. Landlord’s cattle dairy lease. 
. One-half-all-stock lease. 

. One-third-stock lease. 

Grain leases. 

. Mixed grain and stock. 


Oar wne 


Suggested Division of Responsibility in Investment and Interest in 
Income 


The Partnership Lease.—As a result of his studies, Dr. E. V. Wilcox!4 
believes the fairest contract to be one into which all equipment, including 
tools, machinery, work stock, productive stock, and other working capital, 
is owned in equal partnership; all expenses, including hired labor and 
taxes, are shared equally; and the proceeds are divided half-and-half. 
All products taken for family use by either landlord or tenant are charged 
against the respective parties. ; 

‘Such a contract provides a basis for the fair and equal sharing of 
all crops which may be grown on a farm, however unlike the amounts of 
labor required for their production; for if all expense for extra and hired 
labor is shared equally, it is obviously just that the proceeds from crops 
requiring extra labor should be shared on the same basis as those which 
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require little labor. Moreover, the unfairness of requiring the tenant 
to deliver crops to distant markets is obviated by sharing the expense of 
the labor thus involved. 

Again, this plan is readily adaptable to cases in which the tenant 
and landlord furnish working capital in unequal shares. In such cases it 
is merely necessary to take out of the undivided farm income the interest 
on each one’s share of the working capital, and also the operating expenses, 
after which the remainder is divided half-and-half. Many leases con- 
structed on this plan are in operation. 

Example of How a Partnership Lease Works. 


TaBLE 245.—ANALYSIS OF THE BUSINESS OF A $25,000 Farm LEASED UNDER THE 
HALF-AND-HALF SYSTEM 














Receipts: 
Crops: 
65 acres corn 
Tenant Owner Farm 
E500 bit. SOLAS. cdics ts a eam sires ie a= een ees $375 $375 
800 bu. fed. 
35 acres wheat, 1,000 bu. sold........-.--..--+-+-- 500 500 
15 acres oats 
300 bu, Soldoe. eer oie we oat oie eter ketene aod 60 60 
300 bu. fed. 
20 acres hay 
IK tons "Sold << tavnctkociticns leer ecnnete raee eel ete bee telan 25 25 
20 tons fed. 
135 acres crops 
20 acres rotation pasture. 
5 acres waste. 
Stock: 
12 cows, cattle, milk, etc...... 6... cece eee eee eee 350 350 
6 horses"or mules). acres wai s = ceetone ous eer em totes role 35 35 
Soest: Ee Ra CaTTE Mae Ome res luis GOO. O Ob cha Sc 250 250 
Poultry and eggs............ eee cece renee eee e seen is 5 
POT aL ee ee ee Te eae OSTA OTP TU oReM AT Ree IDS $1,600 $1,600 $3,200 
Expenses: 
Hired labor and board). sca. - . ous. es ate ove oem ole ora term $200. $200 
Bmaily. labor: oc oe -cale ory tea enue touannae aye ere rene ea 25 25 
Cash expense of operation and repair.........---..++- 300 300 
Depreciation of equipment,14 per cent OL ROOM. a wee 35 35 
Depreciation of buildings, 6 per cent of $2,000......... 60 60 
Interest on working capital, 6 per cent of $2,500....... 75 75 
Taxes on real estate and equipment..........-.+--+++: 80 80 
Totalisak eGo ehih ik cael ate + 2 Sekes ARI rrstaG Gaels abr Re ROE SCT $775 $775 $1,550 
Farm! inCOMEs< asic cccibies Sto tl eke Ear Oe etre roneaareras ; $1,650 
Reward for tenant’s management and labor..........--- 825 
Reward for use of real estate... 1... 6. cece ee ete teen cece 825 


Interest on real estate (per cent)...... ah Iam tele Beal eels - 3.3 
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The tenant receives $825, half of the net profit, as a reward of his 
labor and management, also an allowance for half of the value of the 
family labor, and board of hired labor furnished, and the interest on 
his half of the working capital. His working capital is maintained at 
the same value at which he turned it into the FRO ta or at which it 
is replaced. 

The landowner receives, in addition to his $825, an allowance of the 
interest on his half of the working capital, as well as having all taxes 
paid on his real estate and an allowance for depreciation. 

Interest on working capital in the above example is charged at 6 
percent. The rate would be about 10 per cent if it included depreciation 
charges. 

The Empirical Method.— Under some conditions the empirical method 
of prorating incomes has its advantages. By this method each item 
furnished by each party to the lease is given a fair valuation and the 
gross income then divided in accordance with the relative proportion 
that each party has invested. 

In general, the safest and fairest basis of what constitutes the proper 
disbursement of farm receipts as between lessor and lessee is to repay each 
partner according to the share put into the business. The owner usu- 
ally offers land, possibly buildings or other improvements, sometimes 
live stock, and occasionally feed. The tenant as a rule supplies labor, 
sometimes working equipment and operating capital. 

Each is entitled to a reasonable rate of interest to the extent of his 
capital, to a sum for depreciation (reasonable wear and tear), and to 
replacement of any items the use of which exhaust capital, as seed, 
sacks, fertilizer and the like, and to reimbursement for labor. 

Thus, an estimate of these items indicates the extent of each one’s 
interest and gives a guide as to the ratio in each should share in the 
receipts. 

In figuring out a given scheme care should be exercised that only 
correct data be used, and that due allowance be made for over-capitaliza- 
tion of land, labor, and all items necessary to the proper planning of 
the scheme. 

In determining the proper division of profits or losses in cases of 
leased land, a clearer understanding of what each party is rightly entitled 
to will result if the various items entering into the deal are tabulated 
at correct figures, based upon careful estimates of forthcoming expense, 
or just valuation of present investments. The interest of each partner 
can then be determined therefrom. 

Rights of Each Party to a Lease under the Empirical Method.—Each 
party Js rightly entitled to— 

(a) Repayment of all labor—manual and supervisory. 

(b) Repayment of all moneys paid out for operating expenses,—sacks, 


twine, seed, fertilizer, marketing, etc. 
38 
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(c) Interest on all moneys invested in land, improvements, stock, 
implements, based upon fair valuations and the going rate of interest. 

(d) Interest on all moneys advanced for operating expense,—feed, 
material, labor, harvest, and the like. 

(ec) A sum to offset depreciation of the plant,—buildings, implements, 
stock, and the like. 

(f) A sum to be set aside as a sinking fund for use in times of unusual 
needs. 

It is true that some difficulty may arise in ascribing rates to some of 
the factors, as, for instance, a determination of what the land is really 
worth, or the right rate to allow for the tenant’s labor and supervision. 
Failure to meet squarely such issues at the beginning of a lease is more 
than liable to mean an unsuccessful ultimate outcome. A better under- 
standing of the various elements involved will prove of educational 
value to both tenant and owner, and eventually will assist in readjusting 
leasing conditions more in accordance with practices to preserve soil 
fertility and to keep up the farm in good condition, items for which no 
owner can expect a tenant to pay, and which, if they are to be done, 
should be clearly provided for in drawing up of the lease. 


Example of Determining the Rights of Each Party to a Lease by the Empirical 
Method.—There is available a 40-acre farm having a 10-cow dairy, 10 brood sows, 
35 acres of alfalfa, and full equipment to carry on the business. The farm is to be 
leased under terms as follows: 

The owner agrees to furnish 40 acres of land worth $9,020, buildings ($1,270), 
fences ($347), 35 acres of good alfalfa, 10 cows, 1 bull, 10 brood sows, 1 boar, $530 
worth of farm implements, and $328 of miscellaneous equipment necessary to the 
carrying on of the business. : 

The tenant to supply work stock, labor, all purchased feed, seed, and operating 
expenses. 

Owner will pay taxes ($125) and insurance ($15). 

Proper division of income is sought. 

Items involved: 
From owner: 


Land—35 acres good alfalfa RRP cae, SBR rar cst irc certeb. oR 5"C $9 , 020 
5 acres farmstead 
Buildings. weadiek scale ciel sos ees Ma Meee eae 9 eee 1,270 
Fences eon sh. ots sc Dee es (ee ie eoinnire iets 6 hears 347 
Cows i(110) Aecumptoc dike atntige Aer tie piers iaa ee per 850 
oir Ree mere es ee re, act 6 oc rs Cele FOb.Sy 100 
Sows. (10). i sctea iooee oh yey Guat om eraghietelig ne tenes) eb, ae Io 200 
Boar... Werke as elit iil: Shake CAG RR RRs neh e meee ean ase 30 
Tnaplemem te v.21 ihe ite saps eee dR RWS IE a ee Se 530 
Miscellaneous equipment.............e eee ere tee tee tence 328 
YA ee ee es eT tS ee oO LO a RONG OTe Diomy ty , URES 
DGcioreshils ae een neta ode od uroonao og D Oo wee 15 
From tenant: 
Work stocks iis codreke couse cleo Bertone ee « ies Setnet enacted ete ter meal te 300 


ty gy 
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Py Drcera Pe NV Cl eee meee ee Een eee yy es Rl 

eC ealex Dense — 5 aa ene ee er at eek ee on!) BST 

SELENE DI a et elac re Sieive vi Sg ase 
Assume basis figures are satisfactory and each is entitled to: 
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(a) Return of money spent outright, (b) 6 per cent interest on investment, (c) 


depreciation. 
We should have: 


1. For owner. 





Outlay——taxes and insurances yss.-.4s0asss1-acs ss. $140.00 

Interest investment = $12,675 at 6 per cent............ 760.50 
Depreciation: 

Oo per cention buildings and fences:.:......4..-0.04. 88 .00 
GMeTaCeNPONECOWSEATICUO Ulm ey ene eee eee 67.00 

Tr @DCTACCHONES OWS al CabOaTa wae na ea ane ene 39.00 
10 per cent on implements....... ba Saitek taco) 
25 per cent on $116 special ace Sete fos itt ete 11.00 
10 per cent on $105 special equipment............... 29.00 
LORDETACE MLL ONELO OLS etre SAN rath: basen et © ee Sacks Aix 11.00 

sotalmMLeresis OL Owe nOUbDUte Een iin iene 

2. For tenant. 

Outlay: 
A BEN OXOLO YS areuis hice rola eho AR RE Pe naE ete eee ee ee $108 .00 
Heed Watered. ACTIA eer Any. Bk reer a eth, 666.00 
NSISEGGln cit chacaap thon GAME eRe HAM an Biccoes eee ee 21.00 
NYE ET oy did 0, Fone LAER REALS IE ERA RCN TR Pee oe 80.00 
Mia tenia Rares scabs is).0e. aire pomyeee Mee Oe ec ia a 10.00 
vemtEstlOgCUGbel.pactirh aie. WET a tae a EL, Ge 6.00 
Contract workag wikia. oud a). hea et, tld 2 142.00 
ACTA G StLTIMC SHES ee. aee M.S EN, MEAS LD sia 720.00 
Ofticetexpenses: mea tan. eee eee Saye at Nersi area Phe ad 8 50.00 
incidentals. ae oye eels a Aes Syke 8 Ee eR 50.00 





Interest on investment—$1,000 (estimated) operating 

CajnitalmateAepericenth apie. can in ane eee aici ee ese 
Giper centionyhorses——$300) 5).4 21t.fa. aiiseeeaet. os. ees 
Depreciation of horses at 12 per cent ..............:.. 


Notalinterest: ot temantin Output. sees .ac sees aces cls 
Combined interest, $3,128 .95 
Percentage interest of each in income 

Owner, 38 per cent. 

Tenant, 62 per cent. 


$1,188.50 


$1,853.00 


40.00 
18.00 
36.00 


$1,967.00 
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Advocates of the Empirical Method.—Benton believes'*® that: 


“The proper basis for a fair and equitable share lease is that each party share in 
the products of the farm in the proportion that he shares in the cost of production. 
He then shows by tabulated data the shares which landlord and tenant should bear 
in the cost of producing wheat, oats, barley, hay, and corn. He goes on to say: 

“The proper division of expenses under a lease including live stock is, however, 
more difficult to secure. Under a half-share lease where the landlord furnishes all the 
dairy cows, he contributes less than one-half the cost of maintenance. 

The relative amounts contributed by landlord and tenant to the cost of raising 
beef cattle, hogs, and sheep on a half-share basis cannot be easily calculated, but the 
furnishing of pasture by the landlord is considered but an offset to the labor furnished 
by the tenant. The landlord frequently feels he is contributing further by furnishing 
better housing facilities, which tend to increase his share of the cost.” 


In writing concerning the amount of rent and time, and method of 
paying, Gray and Turner point out!*? that: 


Great care should be used in defining carefully the method of dividing the products 
of the farm. It should be clearly indicated whether the division is to be made before 
certain expenses are deducted or after such deduction. This is especially important 
in the case of those share leases which are approximately economic partnerships. 
It should also be carefully stated what use of undivided products may be made by 
each party. Often, for instance, the tenant is allowed for family use milk, eggs, and 
other products, out of the joint product of the farm. In some instances, also, the 
landlord receives certain things for family use out of the undivided product. However, 
if it is desired to make an accurate and careful division, it is necessary to take account 
of all these minor items, and in this case the tenant or the landlord should be charged 
for all jointly owned products used by him. In any case, the lease should make clear 
the rights of the respective parties in regard to these matters. 

It is also frequently customary to allow the tenant to feed work stock from un- 
divided grain or hay, and sometimes to feed a few hogs in likemanner. Very com- 
monly the tenant is allowed to feed poultry out of the undivided grain. If these 
privileges are to be allowed, however, the contract should provide definitely the 
maximum number of each kind of stock that the tenant may keep in this manner. 
A more accurate method is either to require each party to feed all private stock out of 
his share or to charge him for all feed used out of undivided property. 

When the share lease applies only to crops, and not to live stock, it is frequently 
customary to charge the tenant cash rent for the use of pasture, since the landlord 
receives no benefit from this use. Sometimes a small amount of pasture may be 
allowed free as a special inducement to the tenant, or it may be balanced by some 
special advantage to the landlord in the division of the crops. However, when the 
lease applies both to stock and crops, both parties benefit from the use of the pasture 
and no arrangement for pasture rent is necessary. 

The landlord and tenant jointly make contributions to the business of production. 
Each should receive for his contributions what they are worth. If the total product 
of the farm, year after year, is not enough to pay the value of these contributions, the 
business must be regarded as unprofitable. As a matter of fact, however, the annual 
value of land may be considered a surplus above the other expenses of production. 
If some permanent change occurs to reduce the total average value of the product, 
in the long run the rental value of the land must fall because less will remain after 
paying the cost of the other factors of production. On the other hand, if a permanent 
change occurs to increase the average value of the product without increasing in the 
* same proportion the other expenses, there will be a larger remainder that may be 
obtained by the landowner as rent. 


oe 
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This complexity in the relationship of landlord and tenant makes it difficult to 
determine the fair division of the product, especially when there is no system of 
accounting by which the relative values of the respective contributions of the two 
parties may be measured. The result has been that the actual systems of share 
leasing which have become customary in different parts of the country and in different 
types of farming are largely the product of a rough process of experiment. Different 
items are used to balance one another in a sort of rough and ready manner without 
the employment of any underlying and permanent principle of division. There is 
such a bewildering variety of privileges and obligations of uncertain money value 
that it may be practically impossible, even with a careful system of accounting, to 
determine the actual net shares of the respective parties. Such items as the twine 
bill, the thrashing bill, the furnishing of grass seed and horse feed, the fertilizer 
bills, hauling crops to market, and the use of pastures, are juggled back and forth in 
various combinations. The confusion is made greater by the yearly variation in the 
actual and relative value of the various factors of cost and by changes in crop acreages 
and farm practice. 

It is important that this rough and ready method of adjustment, which was not 
seriously inaccurate in the pioneer days of our agriculture when the relative values 
involved were not nearly so large as at the present time and when fewer of our farmers 
were tenants, should give way to a simpler and more accurate method of bargaining 
under which it would be possible in advance for each party to balance with some 
degree of accuracy his prospective expenses and receipts. In formulating such a 
contract, it is necessary to classify the contributions of the respective parties. We 
may recognize the following main groups: 

(a) The use of real estate and expenses on account of real estate, including taxes, 
insurance on buildings, and repairs. 

(b) Ordinary farm labor. 

(c). Work stock. 

‘ (d) Special skilled labor hired on special occasions. 

(e) Farm implements and operating equipment. 

(f) Animals other than work animals. 

(g) Miscellaneous expenses. 

The landlord, of course, provides the real estate, and generally pays the expenses 
on account of real estate. However, it is frequently customary for the tenant to 
furnish the unskilled labor necessary for making repairs on buildings and fences, and 
in the case of long leases he may even furnish the unskilled labor for making some 
improvements. 

If the use of the real estate is a factor which the landlord is best in a position to 
contribute, the labor needed to work the farm can best be contributed by the tenant. 
Other factors of production may be owned by one or the other of the parties and a 
practicable plan of leasing worked out, but seldom is a rented farm to be found on which 
the landlord furnishes any large share of the labor used to operate it. On the ordinary 
family-sized farm, the tenant who is a capable worker may need to hire practically 
no labor, especially if his children are old enough to help. If labor must be hired to 
assist in ‘working the farm, the tenant should pay for it, as he is in the better position 
to control its cost and to get the most work for the money spent. His share of the 
returns should be so large that he will be amply rewarded for his willingness to do all 
he possibly can himself and for his ability to use labor effectively. 

In regard to the work animals and equipment, there is more diversity of practice 
than there is in the furnishing of land or labor. In some parts of the country, espe- 
cially in the south, the very poor tenants may furnish only the labor, while the land- 
lord furnishes land, buildings, work animals, and equipment. On other southern 
farms, and usually in the north, the tenant farmer furnishes the labor to work the 
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farm as well as the work animals and equipment. The one who furnishes the work 
animals and equipment usually contributes the feed, upkeep, and replacement costs 
associated with use of these factors of production. However, on stock share farms, 
the tenant, although contributing the work animals and equipment, generally has the 
right to feed these animals from the undivided feed and supplies, and not uncommonly 
the landlord owns part or full interest in some of the equipment or in some of the 
horses. 

The simplest kind of share contract would be one in which all expenses, including 
the value of the use of land, were shared in some definite proportion, as half-and-half, 
and all receipts were shared in the same proportion. This would be in the fullest 
sense an economic partnership. Since, however, it is customary and largely desirable 
that the landlord shall invariably furnish the use of real estate while the tenant shall 
furnish the farm labor and also usually the work stock and equipment, it is possible 
to make a simple and accurate adjustment as follows: First an estimate should be 
made of the fair value of the use of the land and of the value of ordinary farm labor, 
with additional estimates of the cost of horse labor and the annual cost of the use of 
the equipment. The value of each of these items may be determined with a fair 
degree of accuracy in advance. The ratio of the two values should be determined, 
and all other expenses and receipts should be borne in the same proportion. 

It may be objected that this arrangement will not conform to the convenience of 
the two parties with respect to contributing to expenses. Thus the tenant may not 
have sufficient funds to bear the share of expenses allotted to him, or it may not be 
convenient for the landlord to furnish his designated share of expenses. It is clear, 
however, that the total expenses must be borne by one or both of the two parties in 
some proportion. Whichever party is lacking in the necessary funds to defray his 
share of the expense should borrow the necessary amount from the other party or from 
some other source of credit, paying interest on the loan until the end of the crop year, 
when the net receipts are divided and the loan may be repaid. 

This method of simplifying the rental contract conforms in part to customary 
practice. In most parts of the country, a customary share has developed which is 
supposed to represent roughly the proportionate value of the invariable contributions 
of the respective parties. For instance, in the cotton belt it is customary for the 
tenant when furnishing work stock to pay the landlord one-fourth of the cotton and 
one-third of the grain. In the newer wheat regions, it is generally customary for the 
tenant to furnish work stock and implements and pay one-third of the grain. Where 
land is more valuable, the tenant will pay one-half of the grain. These customary 
shares, however, do not take into account the variation in value between individual 
farms, and consequently other items of expense such as the twine bill, the threshing 
pill, the fertilizér bill, the furnishing of the seed grain, and the amount of rent for 
special privileges payable in cash are employed as balances, resulting in an unduly 
complicated contract. 


Hubbard and Black!*® offer two compromise plans: 


1. Follow the custom so far as possible, and when not possible make allowances 
for it in some other part of the lease. For example, if free fire wood for the tenant is 
the custom, and the farm ‘has no fire wood, the tenant can be given all the poultry, 
or a larger share of the poultry receipts. If a farm is too poor to rent well, the tenant 
can be given other advantages. Differences of this sort can, if necessary, be settled 
in actual cash at the end of the lease. ; 

2. Count the tenant’s labor and management, family labor and hired labor, and 
interest, taxes, depreciation and upkeep on his equipment, as equal to the lJandlord’s 
‘ management, interest, taxes, upkeep, and depreciation on real estate and equipment. 
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Divide the other expenses half-and-half, by estimating their amounts in advance, 
or by settlement afterward. 

The great merit of any plan which would divide income on the basis of expenses, 
or expenses on the basis of income, would be that it would give the tenant the full 
benefit of all the extra labor he hired. 


Objection to the Empirical Method.— Wilcox’s objection to the empir- 
ical method is that lease contracts in which various items of expense and 
privilege are empirically adjusted and assigned to tenant or landlord are 
never, except by mere accident, strictly fair, but are always slightly in 
favor of either landlord or tenant. Any injustice of this sort may become 
a source of friction between landlord and tenant and may lead to more 
frequent moving on the part of the latter. Usually, however, the 
approximate value of all these items is generally known. Shrewd 
judgment and local experience enable the landowner and tenant to esti- 
mate closely what the thrashing, twine, feed, seed, and fertilizer bills 
will be. 

Points to Observe in Taking a Diversified Enterprise.—In considering 
the lease of a diversified enterprise one may well examine the past, present, 
and prospective profits and expenditures, and capital needs, to see what 
can be done to improve quantity or quality of product, save expense, and 
cut down present operating expenses. 

For instance, a certain run-down orchard may be improved by green 
manures and mineral fertilizers, proper pruning, spraying, and thinning 
of fruit; a dairy may contain several boarder cows which can be weeded 
out; an alfalfa farm, now yielding 3 tons of hay per acre, can, under irriga- 
tion, be made to produce 6 tons; a tract of run-out land can be im- 
proved by rotation with beans, cultivated crop, and summer fallow, to a 
point where it becomes economically well worth while; grain land if alter- 
nated with pasturing and improved by deeper plowing may have unde- 
veloped profit-making possibilities. 

Estimating Rental Rates for Farm Fully Equipped.—In determining 
the amount of rental to be paid for an established ranch where a full 
equipment of land, buildings, pumping plant, work stock, poultry, cows, 
pigs, and other live stock, and implements, is available the owner is 
entitled to interest on his money and a sum sufficient to offset deprecia- 
tion. The proper rental rate may be reached by taking each main item 
and working out its value and rate of depreciation. 

Another way to determine the amount one can afford to pay as rental 
where a mixed equipment is offered, such as mixed orchards, land variable 
in soil types, or where live stock is combined with crop production, is to 
figure about what sum the tenant would be entitled to as manager, if on a 
salary, and running the farm as ordinarily handled by a manager who 
secures average yields and prices. Figure out gross profits of the ranch 
under such conditions, and a fair basis of rental canbedetermined. Addi- 
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tional income to be derived from work as a renter instead of a manager is 
to be sought in securing one or more of the following: 


(a) Greater productivity. 

(b) Better utilization of products, or by-products (as use of animals to convert 
feed). 

(c) Better selling price. 

(d) Reduction of operating expenses (as elimination of waste effort; better organ- 


izing of work, etc.). 

The study of opportunities offers ample reward in increased profit, 
because (a) if the ranch is on a poor paying basis, the original rental 
rate will be low and there will be a good chance to improve it; while if (6) 
it is, on the other hand, a specially well paying proposition and well 
planned and organized, the tenant may allow a substantial sum to offset 
the manager’s salary which can be commanded on such a proposition. 


i. tw . 


CHAPTER XXV 
FARM LAW 


No one expects the farm manager to be a lawyer, or even to be able 
to answer a large number of legal questions. An understanding of the 
law’s scope, however, and of its method of working, along with some 
actual knowledge of the law as it affects his farming and business opera- 
tions, should be considered an essential part of his equipment. 

Nevertheless, when a need for detailed counsel arises in the daily 
work, it is usually necessary, and better, to consult a good lawyer. Such 
procedure in the long run is oe and more satisfactory than to attempt 
to handle a case solely by one’s self. 

What Law Is.—Green, in his text book on farm law,'*! points out that 
the principles upon which all laws are founded are those of common 
sense. It is this truth which justifies the rule that ignorance of the law 
excuses no one, since it is in the power of every man by means of ordinary 
intelligent attention to the conduct of others to ascertain what are his 
own duties, and every sane man is able to conform his own conduct to 
the laws deducible from human habit. From the standpoint of use, | 
laws may be considered as a body of rules to regulate and govern human 
conduct which are recognized and applied in a civilized state by courts 
of justice in deciding controversies among men. These laws fall into 
two groups, ‘known as written and unwritten, or else as statutory and 
common. 

Written Law.— Written law is broadly designated as statute law and is 
embodied in constitutions, Federal and State, in enactments of Congress 
and state legislatures, ne in the by-laws and ordinances of municipal 
corporations and other local governmental bodies. 

Unwritten Law.—Unwritten law comprises the bulk of our law. 
Unwritten law is composed of unwritten precepts and rules recognized 
and enforced by judicial tribunals irrespective of any legislative sanction. 
It is the outgrowth of established usage and long accepted and continued 
custom. This common law affords a guide in determining the merits of 
a controversy between individuals when there is no legislation pertinent 
to the subject. It is based on common sense and is, in short, the embodi- 
ment of broad and comprehensive principles inspired by natural reason 
and an innate sense of justice, and adopted by common consent to regulate 
and govern human affairs. 

Farm Law.—Farm law is the portion of legal regulations, common or 
statute, concerned with the farmer and his possessions. 

601 
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Classification of Farm Law.—The body of written and unwritten law 
may be further reclassified as being either (a) definitive, (6) restrictive, 
or (c) constructive. 


Examples of definitive legislation are afforded by laws defining water rights, 
boundary lines, rights of way, grading of products, etc. Examples of restrictive 
legislation are such statutes as those prohibiting the keeping of cows or poultry near 
neighbors’ dwelling, the pasturing of stock on right of way, the polluting of streams, 
the poisoning of cattle, the stealing of fruit; those requiring the fencing of stock; 
those regulating an individual’s actions as to trespass. Examples of constructive 
regulation are to be found in legislation providing for state controlled land settlement, 
for financing of farmers’ activities, for establishing the bases of mutual irrigation or 
drainage districts, for investigating, experimenting in, and teaching agricultural sciences 
and practices, the latter including the Federal Smith-Lever Act creating the County 
Agent movement. 


For purposes of convenience an inquiry into farm law as it affects a 
farmer’s interests may be best conducted under some such grouping as 


1. International regulations. 
2. Federal regulations. 

3. State regulations. 

4. County regulations. 

5. Municipal regulations. 


Field so Extensive Necessary to Limit DiscussionBecause of the 
vast amount of legislation written upon the legal books of the country, 
some limiting of the field is necessary in this book. 

Legislation—federal, state or community—is far-reaching, although 
local needs and conditions tend to emphasize different phases in different 
areas. A survey of the statute books shows a great range of laws covering 
such subjects as tenure of land, passing of title of ownership from one to 
another, mortgaging of property, legal rate of interest, weed eradication, 
control of infectious diseases, inspection of imported fruits, plants, and 
seeds for presence of injurious insects or diseases, regulation of common 
carriers, standard packages, protection of workers, housing of farm help, 
payment of wages, insurance of farm labor, abuse of animals, protection 
of crops from roving stock, impounding of stray animals, killing of wolves, 
coyotes, prairie dogs, ground squirrels and similar pests, shooting of 
game doing damage to crops, protection of insectivorous birds, contract- 
ing debts, etc., through a wide range. 

Our Attention Confined to Regulative Legislation.—In this discussion, 
constructive and definitive legislation gives place to regulative, as of all 
three classes the restrictions placed upon the operator are likely to be 
of greatest personal interest, use, and value. 

Because of the limitations of space which can be given over to the 
subject of law, little can be done beyond calling attention to the general 

‘field and pointing out the need of supplementing by individual study 
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what is given here. Such study can be started by procuring from the 
Secretary of State available copies of recent state legislation and by con- 
sulting local records of federal and municipal statutes. 

Individual interest will usually rule in determining what phases 
are to be inquired into. Thus the man interested in dairying will find 
his best line of inquiry to be the laws governing the handling of dairies 
and dairy products. Municipal regulation is rather to the front where 
dairymen are concerned, because of the importance of raw milk as a food. 
The dairyman should therefore post himself on the regulations governing 
the keeping of diseased cows, the handling of manure, the separating of 
milking strings from horses, hogs, and sources of contamination, and the 
grading of milk; and should be up on housing requirements, inspection 
requirements, milk house regulations, and so on. The fruit man will find 
his interest lies in measures aiming to prevent introduction of serious 
pests, in standard package laws, in legal guarantee of content of commer- 
cial spray material, in transportation regulations. The stock man will 
center on laws governing the eradication of ticks or scab or poisonous 
weeds. The horseman will post himself on the laws requiring the regis- 
tration of stallions, the control of glanders, etc. 


Conceptions of the Law!?! 


Throughout the United States there are certain generally recognized 
and accepted points of view which together form the groundwork of the 
legal structure. The following paragraphs are indicative. 

Legal Definition of a Farmer.—lIf a man devotes himself wholly or 
chiefly to the tillage of the soil, he is in law a farmer, though he may call 
himself a horticulturist, a viticulturist, a gardener, or the like. A farmer 
is a cultivator of a considerable tract of land in some one or more of the 
customary and recognized ways of farming. It is not indispensable 
that he should till the ground in person, or that his operations should be 
limited to planting, sowing, and cultivating the soil. A farmer may 
cultivate all or only part of his land. He may grow wheat, corn, or 
other crops, he may breed, feed, and rear stock in connection therewith, 
whether he sows and reaps with his own hands or those of a tenant, 
a cropper, or a hired laborer. And yet the owner of a farm who simply 
makes it his legal residence and is much away from home, while all the 
farming is done by others, is not a farmer. But if he lives on his farm 
and makes farming his chief occupation, he is classed as a farmer before 
the law, although he is partly engaged with other occupations. 

A farmer, when farming is his chief occupation, by the provisions of 
the National Bankruptcy Law, cannot be forced against this will into 
bankruptcy. This provision, together with application of tax and license 
laws and municipal regulations for farmers (as a peddler’s license for 
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selling produce) makes it necessary to have a clear understanding as to 
what constitutes a farmer. 

Legal Definition of a Farm.—Legally, a farm generally means an area 
of land under single ownership and devoted to agriculture—either to 


raising crops or for pasturage. It may consist of any number of acres, 


of one field or many fields, and it may be wholly in one township or 
county or in more than one with no necessary relation to political sub- 
divisions. A farm is not necessarily enclosed land; a farm extends over 
earth surface fit for cultivation, and is circumscribed by its metes and 
bounds. Laterally, it extends to its boundary lines, and when one of 
these is a highway or an unnavigable stream, unless the deed has pro- 
vided otherwise, and generally where the common law prevails, the farm 
extends to the middle of the road and to the thread of the stream. If 
the farm is on the seashore or is bordered by navigable waters in which 
the tides ebb and flow, it stops at the water’s edge—high water mark, 
that is, where the common law prevails. The rule applies also to large 
rivers and great lakes. A farm, in the eye of the law extends from the 
center of the earth indefinitely above. 

The term “land” is meant to embrace the surface of the earth and 
everything annexed to it—trees, grass, water, buildings, and fences. 
Gravel and sand in their native beds are real estate. Crops while they 
remain rooted in the ground, whether wild or cultivated, shrubs, trees, 
forests, and other plants, are all part of the soil. Any minerals lying 
underneath the farm, petroleum, natural gas, coal, or iron, belong to 
the owner and constitute a part of his land. Structures—dwellings, 
stables, barns, styled fixtures, are usually insisted upon as a part of 
the land. 

Boundaries.—It is the rule of the common law attaching to the owner- 
ship of land, wherever man’s private ownership in real property is admitted, 
that everyone’s domain is enclosed by a boundary either visible or invis- 
ible—a material hedge, fence or wall or an ideal and unseen barrier. 
In locating lands described in a deed, it is a general rule that natural 
objects called for, such as mountains, lakes, rivers, rocks, etc., control 
artificial objects such as marked lines, stakes, blazed trees, stone piles, 
etc.; that these in turn control courses, courses control distances, and that, 
finally, both courses and distances control quantities. 

To be inclosed, land must be shut in on all sides; thus it is inclosed 
when entirely surrounded by a fence. If stock break through or pass 
over a fence, the test is at the place where the break takes place, and the 
fact that it was not high enough at another place is of no consequence 
if it was all right at the place where the animals crossed it. 

A division fence is a fence which separates contiguous lands of adjoin- 
ing owners. The owners of adjoining lands divided by a fence which 
‘they mistakenly suppose to be upon the true line between them, who 
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claim title only up to the true division line wherever it may be, must 
conform to the true line when it is discovered and traced. All that a 
land owner is called upon to do regarding the keeping up of a common 
division line fence is to be as careful as prudent men generally are. 

Trees standing on a boundary line belong to the respective owners of 
both sides as tenants in common, and it is generally held that neither 
owner has a right to lop off limbs and roots on his side close to the trunk 
without the consent of the other. <A tree growing several feet from the 
boundary belongs to the owner upon whose land it is growing, and the 
neighbor does not own the fruit or the branches which overhang his land; 
he has no right to gather the fruit, but if the branches are a nuisance he 
may lop them off, especially after giving notice of his purpose to the owner 
of the tree. The overhanging limbs must in some sensible and practical 
way damage him by lessening his use or enjoyment of the underlying 
land. 

In considering boundaries on non-navigable streams, the boundary 
runs to the thread (or channel) of the stream. Any islands lying in 
the stream will be included with the land in the stream between the 
channel and the bank. No matter on which side an accretion forms, the 
boundary will still remain in the middle of the channel. 

Waters of the Farm.—The waters of the farm comprise all bodies 
of water great and small lying within the boundary lines of the farm, 
all streams flowing across it, every arm or inlet of sea and fresh water 
lake, every river and creek up to the middle or thread which constitutes 
the farm boundary. It includes all surface waters due to rains and snows; 
and all subsurface and percolating waters that feed the farm’s wells, 
springs, and pools. 

Land under the sea and the great navigable lakes and rivers belongs, 
in general, to the sovereign. 

A water course is a channel or canal for conveying water, and it 
may be artificial or natural, provided it has a bed, a distinct channel, 
and defined banks. Mere gullies of running water fed by occasional rains 
or melting snows are not water courses. 

Navigable streams are public, and are common highways which must 
not be obstructed, although if a man owns both sides of one such he has 
been considered as having the right to put a fence across it. Just what 
constitutes a navigable stream has not been entirely agreed upon by the 
courts. The U. S. Supreme Court has said that any sort of vessel that 
can float upon water, whether driven by steam, wind, or muscular power, 
may be an instrument of commerce and transportation, and if so used it 
makes the stream on which it plies navigable. Streams are generally 
considered navigable if they afford passage for boats and barges up and 
down for a goodly portion of the year, even though there may be times 
when they are too shallow to permit passage, A river not navigable in 
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its natural state cannot be converted into a navigable stream without 
compensation made to the riparian proprietors. 

A stream not large enough and deep enough to be navigable in the 
technical sense, but which is of sufficient volume to float rafts or logs to 
market is termed a “‘floatable” stream, and if almost always deep enough 
or strong enough to float down logs it is a public stream and called 
navigable. 

Riparian.—The word “riparian” is derived from the Latin word 
“‘ripa”’? which means the shore of a rivér. Strictly speaking, when applied 
to a landowner, it refers to the proprietor of the bank of an unnavigable 
stream, but, in actual practice, the word is used with reference to lands 
which have water flowing over or bordering them. The authorities 
generally limit the extent of the riparian land to the water shed of the 
stream and hold that upland beyond, although a part of a single tract 
under one ownership with the bank of the stream, cannot be riparian, 
although this is not the case in some states. 

Water is the common and equal property of every one through whose 
land it flows, and the right of each landowner to use and consume it with- 
out destroying or unreasonably impairing the rights of others is the same. 
An owner of land bordering on a running stream has a right to have its 
waters flow naturally, and none can lawfully divert them without his con- 
sent. If a landowner uses the water of a stream in a reasonable and law- 
ful way, without malice or negligence, and an injury results to his neighbor 
below, he is not answerable for damages. He may thus give his cattle 
access to the water, or bathe in the stream, even if the water is used below 
for municipal purposes. 

But a riparian proprietor will not be allowed to pollute the stream on 
which his land borders by casting into it waste, chemicals, or foreign 
noxious and offensive matter from mills, mines, or factories to the damage 
of a lower owner, and a lower owner is entitled to an injunction against 
an upper one who persists in polluting the stream. 

Surface waters are ordinarily defined as waters originating in falling 
rains, melting snows, or overflows of streams in times of freshets. They 
are waters that lie upon, overspread, or percolate the soil, and flow in 
no particular direction. Every owner of land has a natural easement to 
have the surface water upon his land turned from his land to his neighbors, 
and the neighbor has no remedy except to pass it on, and nobody is 
subject to an action for deflecting surface water from his own to lower 
lands, unless he is negligent or vindictive. This right, however, does not 
authorize the gathering of surface water in basins and discharging it 
as floods by artificial means. And, furthermore, if there are natural 
drains, as sloughs, ravines, or water courses, the surface water must 
_be sent through these. 
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Underground Waters.— Water naturally percolating through the soil 
is a part of that soil, and percolating subsurface water which does not 
flow in a natural chaane as a defined stream may be intercepted and 
diverted by a landowner under whose land it is found. A landowner 
has an unrestricted right to dig a well upon his own land for his own use, 
and he is not liable for damages if by so doing he drains away andeneround 
water from his neighbor; he is also entitled to make a reasonable use of 
a stream flowing beneath the surface of his land even though it supplies 
his neighbor’s well, but he has no right to make merchandise of the water 
drawn from his well, if by so doing he deprive his neighbor’s well of its 
supply. 

Subterranean streams flowing in a defined channel are amenable to 
the same regulation as to diversion and pollution as surface streams. 

Kinds of Title to Farm Lands.—The title to land is secured in three 
ways: Ist, by a grant from a previous owner; 2nd, by operation of law; 
3rd, by the addition to land already owned of more land through the 
working of the forces of nature. 

In the first case, the grant may take one of several forms. It may 
be a patent from the sovereign, or a deed of bargain and sale, gift, or 
quit claim from a living owner, or a devise by the last will and. testament 
of one who died with land in fis possession. 

In the case of title by operation of law, the first is by descent to the 
heir of an owner who died intestate, the second through possession for a 
period of time prescribed by the local statute of limitations. 

One who owns land upon the seashore, the margin of a lake, or 
the bank of a stream may acquire more land through the action of the 
waters in building up accretions, or in retreating and uncovering land 
hitherto submerged. 

Title by Grant.—The best title to land is one showing a regular, legal 
chain of conveyance of the soil to the possessor from the sovereign. 
This then gives the reason for properly investigating title to land before 
purchasing, otherwise if there is not presumptive proof that the chain 
is complete an adverse claim may be established which will tend to destroy 
the validity of title if not actually to result in disposessing the present 
owner. 

Definition of a Deed.—A deed is a written instrument which transfers 
an interest in real estate from one owner to another. The execution of a 
deed consists in the signing and sealing (when seals are required) of the 
deed by the grantor and the delivery to the grantee; it is the consumma- 
tion of the contract to convey, the effectual completion of the conveyance. 

A deed takes effect only from the time it is delivered, and it therefore 
does not become operative until it is accepted by the grantee, for his 
acceptance is necessary to complete the delivery. No particular form 
or ceremony is requisite to effect the delivery of a deed; any words or 
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conduct manifesting an unconditional giving of it up are enough. The 
possession of a deed by the grantee is proof of its delivery, and this is 
further emphasized by the recording of a deed, or leaving it with the 
proper officer to be recorded, thus implying that the deed was delivered. 

Delivery in Escrow.—A deed delivered in escrow means that the deed, 
duly executed, is delivered to a third person to be delivered to the grantee 
later upon the performance of some condition or the happening of some 
contingency, and it does not pass title until it is delivered to the grantee 
upon fulfillment of the specified terms. 

Transfer of Land by Will—Title of land passes from one living indi- 
vidual to another only by a deed, but a will is just as effective as a deed to 
pass title to land, only title does not pass until the death of the testator 
He may revoke the device anytime before he dies—‘‘device”’ being the 
proper word to denote the gift of real estate by will, while “descend” 
denotes the transmission of real estate by inheritance to a successor of the 
owner dying without leaving a will. In the case of devise, the title is 
similar to that given by a deed; whereas title by descent is a title vested 
by operation of law. 

Title by Prescription—Title by prescription is a right acquired by a 
person by possession of land during the time fixed by statute, even 
though entered upon at first without right. Nowadays, the statute 
of limitations is regarded as enough in itself to found a title by prescrip- 
tion, and though formerly regarded as harsh it is now considered benefi- 
cial because it tends to end disputes and prevent litigation. The object 
of the statute of limitations is to quiet title to possession, and its effect 
is to shut out all inquiry into the true title and to award a title to him 
who has had possession of the land for the length of time required by 
the statute. Such a title is a complete legal one conferred by law instead 
of being a contract for succession of ownership which could be put in 
writing and recorded. It is marketable. 

Title by Accession.—Title by accession may be acquired by accretion 
and reliction. Accretion is the addition made to riparian lands (lands 
bordering on water) by the gradual deposit of sedimentary soil upon the 
shore or bank, the chief characteristic being that the increase must be of 
imperceptible growth. Land thus formed is termed alluvion or alluvial 
land, and attaches only to riparian ownership, being incapable of separate 
existence. Reliction is the term applied to land added to shore line or 
bank by the slow and imperceptible permanent retreat of overlying 
waters—ocean, lake or river, which, retreating, uncover land that their 
waters formerly overflowed. Land which is occasionally and temporarily 
made bare by the retreat of the waters of a lake or stream only to be 
covered again is not added to adjoining land by reliction. ‘The owner 
of land bordered by waters acquires no title to land uncovered or built 

‘up artificially by human action, by filling in soil under water, or by 
uncovering land through public drainage. 
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Rights in Riparian Lands.—Alluvial additions to lands belonging to 
several owners are to be divided among the riparian proprietors by extend- 
ing their side lines to the nearest river bank, so as to give each owner the 
accretion formed in front of his own tract. The extent of the old frontage 
upon the water is the most important factor in determining the new 
frontage, the bearings and courses of the side lines being of minor 
importance. 

If an island forms in a navigable stream, the owner of the land 
opposite acquires no title to it, even if by accretion it reaches and unites 
with his land on the shore. 

Title by Deed—One who acquires a farm by the will or as the heir of 
one who died owning, it, simply takes whatever title the testator or 
intestate owner had at the time of his death—no more, no less. The 
law takes care of and assures him all his rights. But one who purchases 
a farm from its living owner is obliged to look out for himself and make 
sure either that he gets that for which he bargained and paid, or if he does 
not, that he is insured against loss. Everyone who purchases a farm 
desires, of course, a perfect title, one which shows the absolute right of 
property and possession. It is the duty of one who sells real property 
to make the title good, since a good title is implied in every contract to 
sell land. A buyer who stipulates for a good title must be given one 
which is marketable, meaning that the title is not only valid, but must 
be acceptable as security for a loan, and one that is beyond and free 
from reasonable doubt. A title is not marketable where it is exposed 
to litigation to defend it, or where it is open to reasonable doubt as to its 
validity, such as a question in title depending on the statute of limitations. 

An addition to or change in a deed does not make it void if made by 
consent of both parties. An erasure or interlineation made before its 
execution does not affect the validity of a deed, but if made after execu- 
tion and delivery will make it void. 

The Warranty Deed.—The covenant of warranty, or a warranty deed, 
is one in which the grantor warrants and undertakes to defend the title. 
It means protection or indemnity in case of disturbance. If the grant 
is ousted by a superior title, the grantor agrees to make compensation 
for the loss sustained by the failure of the title and undertakes to protect 
the premises conveyed against all lawful claims and demands existing 
at the time of the grant. He assures a permanent and undisturbed 
possession to the grantee. A warranty does not run against baseless 
attacks upon the title. . 

Since a general covenant of warranty is held not to embrace a covenant 
against encumbrances, these should be specifically covenanted against. 
An encumbrance upon land is a right or an interest to it subsisting in a 
third person and lessening its value. Any lien, encumbrance, or servitude 
resting upon land will come within the term “encumbrance.” 

39 
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No cause of action arises upon a covenant of warranty until an evic- 
tion, either actual or constructive, has taken place. To constitute an 
eviction, the occupant of land must be dispossessed by one who has the 
real title to the premises. 

Rights of Way (Appurtenance).—The term “right of way” is used 
in farm law to describe a right belonging to a person—a mere intangible 
right to cross over a tract of land. It denotes a right or vested privilege 
of passage over the land of another. A conveyance of land carries an 
appurtenant right of way. The rights of the owner of a right of way are 
paramount to those of the owner of the servient land. If the way has 
defined limits, the owner of it has not only the right of free passage over 
the traveled part, but of every part within these limits. Although 
generally a right of way rests in a grant, yet it may be acquired by 
prescription by an adverse, exclusive, and uninterrupted use for the 
requisite length of time. Even if the grant is oral, although void under 
the statute of frauds, yet an unassailable right will be secured if the ease- 
ment is enjoyed until the statute of limitations has expired. 

Located Right of Way Fixed—Once a right of way has been selected 
and located, it cannot be materially changed by either party without 
the other’s consent, but a temporary change in the course of the way made 
for the convenience of either of the landowners is not an abandonment 
of the original route. The owners of the land where the right of way is 
located are under no obligation to repair a way. The owner of the right 
of way is bound to keep up, maintain, and protect the way for use But 
he has no right to inclose it by fences except where it lies along one side 
only of the servient land and fences are necessary to prevent passing 
live stock from trespassing on the adjoining land. 

Naked Right of Way.—A naked grant of right of way will not preclude 
the grantor from putting up gates and bars at the ends of the way. The 
gates or bars must not, of course, interfere to an unreasonable extent 
with the proper use of the way. The mere putting up of gates or bars 
which can be opened and passed through by anybody at will, will not 
extinguish the easement, even if they are kept up for the whole statutory 
limitation period; but if the way is inclosed permanently in a field, and 
the ground over which it ran is plowed up and cultivated for the limitation 
period, the easement will be extinguished. 

Retention of Rights of Way.—The owner of a right of way created 
by grant need not use it all the time nor even frequently in order to 
retain it—no presumption that the right has been abandoned arises 
from the fact that the way is not used continuously. Mere neglect to 
use the way for any length of time short of the statute of limitations will 
not work an extinguishment of the easement; the disuse must be accom- 
_ panied by an intention to abandon the way. A way not used for twenty 
years is presumed to have been abandoned. An open and visible private 
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way across land at the time it is conveyed is notice to the new owner of 
the existence of a burdening easement; but if the way is obliterated through 
disuse so that the purchaser has no notice of it, the easement is said to 
be extinguished. 

Farm Workers and Laborers. Legal Relation of Farmer and His 
Workers.—In the United States, all persons who work for others are 
classed in law as servants, no matter what the grade or character of their 
employment The legal relation, then, between the farmer and his 
worker, is that of master and servant. That relation today rests upon a 
contract by which one person engages to serve another and the other to 
pay wages or other compensation for the service. The farmer’s con- 
tracts for labor hired by him to begin the next day are valid for a year, 
although oral. If the work is not performed within a year, the contract 
must be in writing to be valid. 

Right to Discharge——When a farmer hires a person to work for him, 
if no definite time is set for employment to last, its continuance depends 
upon the will of either party, and the farmer may at any time, with or 
without reason, dismiss the worker. Or the contract will end if the 
laborer becomes permanently ill or too disabled to do his work. The 
servant may be discharged for a good cause, as, for instance, if the servant 
commits a crime, is guilty of immoralities with another servant in the 
household, or is absent without leave from his work when his employer’s 
interests would suffer by his absence, for drunkenness, for dishonesty, 
carelessness, disrespect, or disobedience. 

fight to Quit.—As the farmer has an absolute right to discharge a 
laborer hired for no definite length of time, so the laborer has the corre- 
sponding right to quit the service at his pleasure. A servant can not be 
required to labor an unreasonable number of hours every day, or in 
unlawful pursuits, or on Sundays beyond caring for live stock or ina 
case of urgent necessity. A servant can not be required to do a different 
work from that for which he was hired, yet he may be called upon in 
emergencies where his aid is necessary. 

If a farmer provides his hired men with board and lodging, a man may 
quit if the one is not suitable and clean or the other not sound and 
wholesome. 

A laborer discharged before his time is up, although for good cause, 
is entitled to his wages up to the time of his dismissal; and a servant 
employed for a definite time and discharged before it is up, without a 
sufficient cause, is entitled to compensation up to the end of the term 
for which he was engaged. Such compensation will be the agreed wages if 
the servant has diligently tried and failed to get other work, but if he 
earns anything before the end of the term it will be lessened by the sum 
earned. If a servant quits work without a valid excuse before his time 
is up or before the work he was hired to do is done, he will be entitled 
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to nothing. If no definite wages are agreed upon, the servant’s compen- 
sation will be what his services are reasonably worth, and this generally 
will be the usual wages paid at the same time and place for services of 
the same kind. 

Liabilities and Rights of the Farmer as a Master.—It is a long standing 
maxim of the law that whatever one does by an agent or servant is the 
same in effect as if he did it by himself, and a second legal maxim is that 
when one of two innocent persons must suffer, the loss shall fall upon 
him who put it in the power of a third person to cause it. A farmer 
carrying corn to mill has been held liable for damage to the miller’s 
machinery by an iron bolt previously put there by the hired man, of 
which the farmer was ignorant and innocent. The owner of a cow known 
to be vicious to strangers has been held liable for injuries to a person 
engaged to milk the animal assuming that she was gentle. 

In Massachusetts and New Hampshire, it has been held that a person 
who entices or persuades a servant away from other employment is liable 
in damages to the master. 

An agreement to farm land on shares is a contract of service and 
not a lease. A cropper has no interest in the land. Such an agreement 
does not create the relation of landlord and tenant and constitutes a 
clear distinction. 

Legal Status of Crops.—It is often of the highest importance to the 
farmer to know when the products of his farm are to be deemed real estate 
and a part of the land, and when they are personal property to be dealt 
with regardless of the ownership of the soil. The various relationships 
of purchasers, tenants, mortgagees, executors, heirs, and creditors are 
complex. In general, growing crops follow the title to the soil in which 
they are rooted. They are a part of the land on which they stand when 
both belong to the same owner. If not expressly reserved when the 
land is sold, growing crops will pass by the deed as an appurtenance to it. 
Ungarnered crops pass to the purchaser of the land on a mortgage 
foreclosure sale, but those that are harvested before the sale do not. 
If a crop is actually standing upon the land when it is sold on mortgage 
foreclosure, it will pass by the sale to the purchaser notwithstanding 
there has been a previous sale or mortgage of the crop made by the 
farmer to another person. To be good against a subsequent owner of the 
land, a grant of a right to gather fruit growing or to be grown must be in 
writing and recorded like a deed. 

Effect of Severing Crops.—All crops cease to be real estate and become 
personal property as soon as they are severed from the land. Thus, a 
crop grown upon a farm which is exempt as a homestead, as long as it 
remains unharvested is exempt also, but it loses its immunity after it 

_has been gathered. 
Damages for the Loss or Destruction of Crops.—A farmer whose growing | 
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crops are. destroyed by the fault or negligence of another may recover 
their value from the careless or faulty one. The measure of damages 
when growing crops are injured or destroyed is their value at the time 
of the injury or destruction and not their value in the market when 
matured and harvested or during the selling season. 

The cost of a growing crop up to the time of its destruction is not 
the measure. 

Rights of Landlords and Tenants in the Crops.—In the ordinary case 
when a farm is leased for a fixed rent, whether payable in money or in 
produce, or in both, the crops grown and harvested during the tenancy 
belong to the tenant. Ina number of states, however, there are statutes 
which give the landlord a lien for rent upon the crops grown upon the 
leasedland. This lien for rent attaches to the crops as well when the rent 
is payable partly in produce, as when it is payable wholly in money. 

An agreement between the landlord and another person that the latter 
shall occupy and cultivate a farm belonging to the former and that each 
shall furnish a part of the seed, implements, and stock, and divide the 
products, creates not a partnership but the relation of landlord and ten- 
ant. The owner and tenant of a farm leased for a term of years upon an 
agreement to divide the product equally, are tenants in common of the 
crops. When no time for dividing the crop is fixed, the division is due 
when the crop is harvested. A tenant’s agreement to deliver to the land- 
lord half of all the crops is not fully performed until the shares have 
been divided and set apart. A cropper’s share is due only when the crop 
is harvested. A cropper has no interest in the growing crop that he can 
sell or mortage, except in cases where the statute provides otherwise. 

Considered as farm produce, crops and manure are essentially differ- 
ent. Manure, since it is never sold unless by a very thriftless husband- 
man, is returned to the land to enrich the soil. It is therefore seldom 
or never to be deemed personal property, but always as belonging to the 
land. Manure made upon a leased farm by the consumption of the 
product of the farm belongs to the landlord and not to the tenant. A 
tenant has no right to remove manure produced on leased land during his 
term unless it is produced by stock in excess of the number that the farm 
can support and which are fed by fodder procured elsewhere. When 
that is the case, the excess manure belongs to the tenant. 

Laws Relating to Live Stock.—Penal statutes against cruelty to 
animals are now universal in civilized communities, and they need not be 
particularly cited since their general provisions are familiar. A criminal 
statute provides for the punishment of every person who maliciously 
‘disfigures any horse, cattle or other animal by injuries wantonly inflicted, 
whether slight or serious, temporary or permanent in effect. 

Estrays.—An estray has been defined legally to be an animal found 
wandering unattended, the owner of which is unknown. It is a roving 
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beast, free from the care, control, or custody of its owner, or one unsought, 
unclaimed, or abandoned by him. A domestic animal that has tempo- 
rarily escaped from the custody of its owner and strayed a short distance 
away, but is neither lost nor abandoned, is not properly classed as an 
estray. Every law which authorizes stray animals to be impounded 
and sold must be strictly complied with in every respect for the proceed- 
ings to be valid. 

Animals are said to run at large when they are not under the control 
of any driver, shepherd, or herdsman, but are left to roam wheresoever _ 
they will. They are beasts wandering and feeding at will, not under the 
immediate supervision and control of anyone, whether on open or 
inclosed land. A horse or colt running at large in the highway contrary 
to law is classed as a nuisance. But cattle grazing in the highway in 
plain view of the owner’s family are not running at large. 

The liability of the owner of a domestic animal for an injury done by 
it depends in general upon his negligence, and that is measured by the con- 
sideration of whether or not he ought in reason to have anticipated that 
the brute would, if the opportunity offered, inflict such injury, and 
whether, if he ought to have expected this, he took or omitted proper 
steps to prevent occurrence. Thus the owner of the beast that did the 
injury was exonerated in the following cases: 

Where hogs broke into an adjoining field and killed a cow and her 
newborn calf, where a turkey-cock strutting and gobbling in a highway 
frightened a horse into running away, where bees attacked and severely 
stung horses going along the highway, when for 7 years they had occupied 
the same place and behaved well, where a bull jumped a strong fence that 
had restrained him for a fortnight and gored a mare in the next 
field. And a number of other instances may be cited. The owner of an 
animal unknown to be vicious is ordinarily not liable for an injury it does 
in a place where it has a right to be, but it is otherwise if the animal is 
where it ought not to be when it does the damage. 

The owner of diseased cattle is liable in damages if he allows them 
to run at large when he knows or has good reason to know that they have 
an infectious disease, if they infect other stock. But if the owner of 
scabby sheep keeps his flock confined in his own pasture, he is not liable 
in damages to his neighbor whose sheep in an adjoining field become 
infected. When anyone who owns a drove of hogs which he knows to 
have a dangerous and contagious disease sells the animals to a dealer in 
live stock, who in turn innocently and ignorantly sells them to a customer, 
the original owner is liable to such customer when the hogs purchased 
communicate the disease to his other healthy hogs. He who deceitfully 
sells a horse which he knows to be infected with glanders to a purchaser, 

_who in caring for the beast, contracts and dies of the disease, is liable 
for injury. 
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Runaway Horses.—It is negligence to leave a horse loose and unat- 
tended in a public street, and its owner is liable for the injuries the animal 
by running away inflicts upon a person not himself in fault. 

Agistus.—An agistus is a person who for hire takes the live stock of 
others to graze or pasture upon his land. He is not an insurer of the 
animals he takes to pasture, but is only liable for negligence. He is 
bound to exercise ordinary diligence in safeguarding the beasts entrusted 
to his care. An agistus is under an obligation to keep his pastures 
properly fenced, but such obligation rests upon him in order to prevent 
the animals from escaping and doing harm or trespassing to the injury 
of others, consequently he is not required to fence the bank of a navigable 
stream. 

Progeny.—The offspring of all domestic animals belong to those who 
own the dams at the time when the births occur, unless otherwise 
stipulated by contract. An exception is the case where a dam has been 
hired out temporarily for a definite time, and her offspring is born during 
the term. Unless the progeny is expressly reserved to the owner of the 
animal, it goes to the lessee. But one who has possession to pasture is 
not entitled to progeny born in his custody. 

Sales.—There is no subject of greater importance and magnitude in 
the law than that relating to the change of ownership of property from 
one to another person by contract of sale and delivery. And the 
questions covering sale and delivery of goods and chattels are constantly 
coming up—questions which are not only numerous, various, and weighty, 
but exceedingly puzzling. 

Essentials of a Sale—The essentials of a sale—a sale being defined as 
a transfer of absolute or general ownership in a thing for a price in money 
or other recompense of value—are the assent of both buyer and seller to 
the sale, a price and an agreement as to price, by persons legally com- 
petent to make the sale. 

An offer to sell property imposes no obligation upon the owner until 
it is accepted according to its terms. Such an offer may be withdrawn 
any time before it is accepted. To make the offer binding, it must be 
accepted unconditionally. 

Completing sales is accomplished by an actual or symbolical delivery 
of the thing sold. Any act which is done with the intention to transfer 
the ownership and which changes the dominion over the property from 
seller to buyer is a delivery. . 

Use of Warehouse Receipts—Transferring a warehouse receipt is a 
common and well understood method of delivering personal property 
stored in a warehouse. It seems to be tacitly admitted that the delivery of 
a warehouse receipt representing, for instance, a certain number of bushels 
of wheat, a part of a great quantity in a grain elevator, operates as a con- 
structive delivery and transfer of title to the wheat for which it stands. 
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Warranty in Sales—A warranty in a sale of personal property is a 
contract by the seller that the article sold is what he states and represents 
it to be in respect of its quality and condition. It is always representa- 
tive although every representation is not a warranty. No particular 
form of words is necessary in order to make a warranty. Any assertion 
by the seller concerning the quality of the subject of the sale which induces 
the buyer to purchase or on which he relies in buying, will amount to a 
warranty. The offer of personal property for sale by one in possession 
of it is an implied warranty of title. 

There are express and implied warranties upon sales of seed and nur- 
sery stock. A nurseryman, for example, who sells peach trees, and rep- 
resents that they will bear large white juicy peaches readily sold, 
warrants that they will produce such fruit and is liable for a breach of 
the warranty. A person advertising seed rice for sale representing the 
rice to be good rice, is liable to damages if it does not sprout when planted 
properly in due season. When a market gardener applies to a dealer for 
seed to produce the earliest possible crop of peas and is sold seed which the 
seller guarantees to “pick 4 or 5 days earlier than any other seed on the 
market”’ there is a warranty implied that such seed will produce an early 
and ample crop of its kind. When a shop keeper delivers wild mustard 
seed to a customer who asks for cabbage seed and does not know the dif- 
ference, he is liable for a breach of warranty whether or not he himself 
knew what the seed was. 

It is a general rule that in a sale of goods for human food there is an 
implied warranty that the articles are wholesome. Thus it has been 
decided that one who sells a heifer knowing that it is diseased and unfit 
for human food, is liable for damages. It is sound advice to the farmer 
to take no chances in selling animals for human food when he knows them 


to be unfit, even though he makes no misrepresentation to the buyer. 


He may escape the payment of damages, but he is almost certain to be put 
to the annoyance and expense of a lawsuit. 

An oral warranty of horses made at the time the price is agreed upon 
but before the bill of sale is delivered binds the seller. Thus if one selling 
a horse merely says to the buyer before the bargain is struck, “this horse 
is sound,” he warrants the animal to be sound. But after a horse has 
been actually sold and delivered, a statement to the buyer by the seller 
that the animal is sound is no warranty. One who sells a horse which he 
knows is unsound and represents it as sound and so misleads a purchaser 
unable by ordinary observation to perceive the brute’s defects, is guilty 
of a fraud that nullifies the sale. A warranty that a horse is sound does 
not cover visible defects, observed and mentioned by the buyer 
in purchasing, nor yet defective eyes or lameness, when noticed by 
the buyer. 
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Factors or Commission Merchants.—A person to whom goods are 
consigned to sell for the consignor’s account is known to the law as a 
factor. The factor is often called a commission merchant. <A factor 
is an agent who has the actual or constructive possession of the property 
he is empowered to sell. Thus he may have the goods in his own ware- 
house, or he may hold a bill of lading from a carrier, or a warehouse 
receipt representing and entitling the holder to the delivery of the prop- 
erty. One who is employed to sell another’s property and not put in 
possession of it is a broker, not a factor. 

Unless hampered by instructions, a factor may sell the goods consigned 
to him at his discretion in the usual course of trade, without consulting 
his principal. He may sell the property in his own name, and he may 
sell on credit unless directed not to do so. If the purchaser is apparently 
responsible and the factor acts in good faith, he may accept a note for the 
price. A factor has full authority to collect and receive payment for 
property sold by him. 

A factor must sell goods consigned him for sale in the market where he 
transacts his business generally. A factor who ships to another market 
than his own, goods consigned to him to sell, makes himself liable for the 
deficit if they fail to bring as high a price as that ruling in his home 
market at the time of sale. 

The factor’s employment is a personal one, he has no right to pass 
his agency on to another; it has been held that even his death will not 
authorize the representatives of his estate to dispose of the principal’s 
goods. 

A consignor is entitled to the exercise of all the skill, ability, and indus- 
try of his factor in selling the consigned property upon the best obtainable 
terms. It is the duty of a commission merchant to sell the property 
entrusted to him for sale for the highest procurable price, but he is only 
bound to use proper and diligent efforts to get it. A commission mer- 
~ chant does his whole duty when he sells the consigned property at the 
market price in his own market and within a reasonable time. It is the 
duty of a factor to keep correct accounts of sales and to have such ac- 
counts open to the inspection of his principals. It is his duty also to 
take such care of the goods consigned to him for sale as a reasonably pru- 
dent man would take of his own property similarly situated. The ut- 
most good faith is demanded of an agent in all his transactions with his 
principal in everything relating to the subject of his employment. When 
goods are consigned to a factor for sale, the consignor has a right gener- 
ally to control the sale according to his pleasure by instructions given at 
the outset or from time to time afterwards; and the factor, if he has made 
no advances or incurred no liabilities, is bound to obey orders, but a factor 
is not bound to obey instructions contrary to an express agreement he 
made at the beginning. 
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If a factor honestly and diligently does his best to get a good price for 
the property consigned to him to sell, he is not liable to the owner for 
selling it below the market value. If a factor returns to the consignor 
in a damaged condition property which he received sound, he is lable for 
the depreciation in its value unless he can prove that the damage oc- 
curred without his fault. A factor who reports sales for less than what he 
receives, and destroys his books and accounts while his employer is inspect- 
ing them, may be held liable for unauthorized assumption of ownership. 
A factor who fails to exercise reasonable care and prudence to sell to a 
responsible buyer, is liable for the loss if a loss follows. He is not liable 
for a loss from his refusal to sell the property on credit to a purchaser 
whose responsibility he honestly doubts, and he is not liable, if he is not 
negligent, for loss or damage of his principal’s goods while in his custody. 

The general interests of justice and the safety of those compelled to 
repose confidence in others, alike demand that courts inflexibly maintain 
that an agent employed to sell can not make himself the purchaser. 

A factor’s services in selling property consigned to him to sell are 
compensated for commonly by a commission on the sale, called in law 
books, ‘‘factorage.’’ A factor has a lien upon the property intrusted to 
him to sell for his compensation and expenses. When a factor makes 
advances upon goods consigned to him for sale, there is an implied agree- 
ment by the consignor to repay him a deficit in case the goods fail to 
bring enough to cover the advances. 

A delivery of goods to an agent to sell on commission is not a sale and 
the title remains with the consignor until sold to a bona fide purchaser 


State Legislation 


Each State has passed legislation affecting the agriculture within its. 
borders, some regulatory, some beneficial, some penalizing. 

An understanding of the. variety in agricultural law can be readily 
gathered from the items which, for States listed below, have been selected 
as of outstanding interest. But here again the individual’s interest or 
the needs of the moment may influence judgment, so that what one 
man considers vital may be listed as of only passing value by another.!*? 

Nebraska, among its laws as they affect farmers, finds helpful the law 
regulating the incorporation of cooperative companies, first passed in 
1913 and amended two or three times since. 


In substance, the law permitting the formation of cooperative companies is 
designed to allow 25 or more producers or consumers, or both, to associate and incor- 
porate as a business organizaton of limited partnership. The field of cooperative 
endeavor must be stated, together with the name of the association, its principal place 
of business, conditions of memberships, maximum earnings of capital furnished by 
members, scope, names of the Board of Managers, basis of apportioning net profits or 
losses, and maximum liability of members. 
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Under the law, farmers can combine for mutual benefit to conduct legitimate 
business through the medium of associations, as cooperative credit associations and 
cooperative companies with certain limitations as defined in the statutes. 


A state hail insurance law has served to automatically regulate pre- 
miums charged by commerical companies. 


Under this law, the State Insurance Board is authorized and directed to create a 
branch department to handle hail insurance. For purposes of enforcing, the state is 
divided into zones. Insurance of growing grain—wheat, oats, barley, flax, corn, ryre— 
against loss by hail is permitted to provide protection of either $10 or $15 per acre. 
Premium rates depend on the zone in which the grain is growing and range from 25¢ 
to 60¢ for $10 worth of protection and from 40¢ to 90¢ for $15. Details of informing 
farmers, collecting premiums, adjusting losses, etc. are a part of the act. 


Very close to the top of the list are the state quarantine laws regulating 
in-coming shipment of live stock or plants infected with a serious disease 
or dangerous pest. The potato industry has been helped by a state law 
establishing grades and providing for inspection at shipping points. 
Benefits resulting from equality of freight rates and railroad service 
have accrued to farmers through the establishment of a State railway 
commission, even though this empowering act was not passed particularly 
as farmer legislation. Larger districts, better schools, and greater 
advantages to farmers’ children are the products of a law designed to 
bring about the consolidation of rural schools. 

New Jersey is on the threshold of new legislation deemed advantage- 
ous to farmers through the activities of its State Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Present legislation of value centers arcund the organization, 
4 years ago, of a Commission of Agriculture, with coordinated depart- 
ments. A farmers’ cooperative law to permit collective sale of products 
is mentioned as being important in the sale of farm products. 


The New Jersey State Department of Agriculture was organized in 1916, consisting 
of bureaus of animal industry, lands, crops and markets, statistics, inspection. The 
department fell heir to former legislation having to do with the prevention of disease 
among live stock and the shutting out or control of injurious insects. In addition 
it took over the duties common to most State departments of this character, such as 
stallion registration, collection of crop and other agricultural statistics, use of lands 
for agricultural purposes, improvement of agricultural methods, improvement in 
transportation, establishment of market rates, irrigation, and drainage of lands. 

The act providing for the formation and regulation of cooperative agricultural, 
dairy, or horticultural associations went into effect in 1920. Under its provisions, 
cooperation for mutual help, if conducted without capital stock and profit, is allowed 
for not less than five people engaged in agriculture. The act is rather specific in 
that it defines the scope of activities that such association, through its agent, may 
perform, these to be services ‘‘connected with the production, manufacture, preser- 
vation, drying, canning, storing, handling, utilization, marketing, or sale of agricultural, 
dairy, or horticultural products” produced by its members, or the purchase or hiring 
for or use by them of supplies, as live stock, machinery, and equipment, or the hiring 
of labor. A certificate of incorporation is to be provided for while full details regulate 
the conduct of business, limitations, membership liability and responsibility, ete. 
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Missouri has a law deemed of value permitting cooperative associa- 
tions. A pure seed law is considered exceedingly good as it prevents 
dumping of impure seeds of any kind into the state. Laws regulating 
the control of hog cholera and the sale of commercial fertilizers are 
benefitting farmers. 


The law authorizing the incorporation of agricultural cooperative associations 
provides for mutual buying, selling, manufacturing, storing, transporting, or other 
handling or dealing in or with agricultural, dairy, or similar products, and, under certain 
restrictions, the purchasing or selling of groceries, provisions, and other articles of 
merchandise to shareholders in such farmers’ associations. At least 12 members are 
necessary in the formation of a cooperative association. The association must be 
incorporated and conducted in line with the regulation governing such organizations. 
Profit getting and sharing is possible under the Missouri empowering act. 

The Missouri seed law is designed to protect purchasers from seed which is impure 
or not true to name by requiring proper labeling. It applies to practically all farm 
seeds (other than garden and truck crops), such as grasses, sorghums, clovers, peas, 
beans, vetches, forage plants, buckwheat, flax, rape, barley, field corn, broom corn, 
oats, rye, wheat and all other cereals. The law applies to sales of 10 lb. or more. 
and prescribes that each lot must bear a label stating (a) the common name, (6) 
approximate percentage by weight of purity, (c) approximate total percentage by 
weight of weed seeds, (d) the names of certain weed seeds or bulblets if present in 
more than stated amounts, (e) approximate percentage of germination including state- 
ment of year and month when tested, (f) full name and address of vendor, (g) name 
of state where seed was grown. Certain exceptions apply to farmers who are pro- 
ducing seed for local sale or for sale to be recleaned or otherwise prepared. 


Minnesota established a State Department of Agriculture in 1919 
which promises, once it is fully organized, to give considerable service to 
the farmers of that state. The department is charged with regulatory 
duties pertaining to marketing, and the securing of agricultural statistics. 
The same legislature also provided for control of feeds offered in the market 

_ by requiring proper labeling and providing for inspection, sample collec- 
tion and analysis: A State-wide road program affording good truck roads 
for the state, and a law providing for a state entomologist and nursery 
inspection, are both of material help, the former, in particular, being a 
measure which promises much to agriculture. 

Arizona.—Perhaps the most outstanding Arizona law affecting 
agriculture is a water code with provisions for establishing water rights 
that will tend to eliminate controversies. ; 


Under the law, natural. stream flows unappropriated or not used for 5 years 
revert to the public. For protection, a qualified State Water Commissioner is 
appointed, whose duties are to survey water resources and make recommendations for 
developing, to formulate and pass necessary rules and regulations concerning the 
appropriation and distribution of the waters of the state for domestic, municipal, 
irrigation, stock watering, water power, and mining uses. The act contains 62 sections 
and defines in much detail all rights, privileges, and concessions acknowledged or 
permitted there under. 
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New York.—Concerning New York state legislation which has been 
of value to its farming interests, emphasis is placed upon four acts which 
have been designed (a) to legalize cooperative stock companies, (b) to 
provide for cooperative membership associations for marketing purposes, 
(c) to employ state aid in the construction of township highways, (d) to 
require more rigid inspection of seeds, feeds, and fertilizers. 

North Carolina has adopted a state act creating a new type of farmers’ 
communities.* A law providing for the organization and regulation of 
a credit union has been enacted in the state. North Carolina has also 
adopted the Torrens system of land registration. 

California has so many good laws for the protection of her agriculture 
that selection of those outstanding is rather difficult. Several distinctive 
types, each one of value, are therefore offered. 

California State Market Commission Act.—Under this act, the State 
created a Commission to carry on the business of receiving from the pro- 
ducer, agricultural, fish, dairy, and farm products, and to sell and dispose 
of these on commission. The management of the work is invested in a 
Market Director, who is empowered to establish in all cities and towns 
which he considers suitable commission markets to handle these products, 
where producers can consign their product for sale and distribution. 

The gathering and disseminating of information on subjects relating 
to the marketing of California products were by the act made a duty of 
the commission. Restrictions are so placed upon the Director that he 
can not engage in any other line of business during his term of office, 
so that his whole time and attention are devoted to the duties of the 
office. Neither can he hold any stock or other interest in any produce 
commission business. To insure the faithful performance of duty, the 
Director is bonded in the sum of $50,000. 

California Standards for Packing Fresh Fruit.—The California stan- 
dards were established to regulate packs of fruits and to insure honesty of 
pack. 


Under this act all fresh fruits (except oranges) when packed, shipped, or offered 
for sale, must be mature but not over-ripe, well colored for the variety and locality, 
virtually uniform in quality, virtually free from insect and fungus pests, rots, bruises, 
frost injury, sunburn, and other serious defect, and, except in cases of unpacked 
fruits and vegetables, shall be virtually uniform in size. All layers shall be approxi- 
mately the same numerical count when packed in straight-sided containers. In 
sloping-sided containers, no layer below the top layer shall have a greater numerical 
count than the former. 

The shipment must be of virtually uniform size, that is, peaches, pears, and quinces 
are not to vary more than 4 in. (through cross section) and apricots, plums, prunes, 
cherries, berries, not more than }¢ in. 


*For full account see ‘Rural Life” by J. C. Galpin. 
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Standard containers are provided for by law as follows: 


Taste 246.—LecaL REQUIREMENT FOR Market CoNTAINERS—CALIFORNIA 











7 : ; Depth inside, | Width inside, | Length outside, 
Standard containers are given as: Petes anohee FAihes 
Standard pear box............... 84 11% 1934 
‘Half pean Doxa asec ae ae Ee Eee 416 114 1934 
Standard peach box............55 414 11% 1934 
Standard peach box.............. 416 11% 1934 
Standard: peach boxssmuaes cee 434 11% 1934 
Standandheratew seep eeeiei ieee 414 16 1714 
Standard erates. se-amiiee anes 416 16 174% 
SPURMCENTOMENKY > GBerauogomon mau se 434 16 17144 
Standard grape crate (with heavy 

cleat 11/6 by 1146 in.).......... 414 16 17% 
Standard grape drum (containing 

2023 .cusdils) sence: Soret eee 14 154% 
Standard grape keg (2,923 cu. in.). 
‘Shapnaue ne hIhOe |efores By a as Souk 534 14 17% 
Standard cherry lug..55...22-- 26. 416 11% 1934 
Standard ’chernydlugseres> see oer 416 9 1934 
Standard cherry box............. 214 9 1934 











Standard apricot, plum, and grape basket—8 in. square on top; 61 in. on bottom 
and 4 in. deep, inside measurements. Standard berry baskets—dry pint containing 
an interior capacity of approximately 336{o cu. in., and dry one half pint—approxi- 
mately 168{9 cu.in. Standard cantaloupe crates—12 by 12 by 221¢ in., to be packed 
with 36 to 45 cantaloupes; 4 by 12 by 2214 in., to be packed with 12 to 15 cantaloupes; 
11 by 11 by 221% in., packed with 45-54; 13 by 13 by 22}4 packed with 36-45; 474 
by 13 by 2214 packed with 12-15. 

Table grapes must show sugar content of not less than 17 per cent (Balling Scale 
except Emperor, Gros Coleman, and Cornichon, which shall show not less than 16 
per cent Balling Scale). 

Oranges are deemed properly mature when juices contain soluble solids equal to or in 
excess of 8 parts to every part of acid contained in the juice. They must have attained 
25 per cent yellow or orange color before picking; if have 70 per cent color at picking, 
deemed ready irrespective of analysis of juice. Shall be virtually free from insect 
and fungous diseases, and other serious defects. Unfit for shipment when frosted. 

All boxes, crates, packages, when packed for transportation for sale, shall bear in 
plain letters the name of the orchard, if any, and name of those who first packed the 
fruit, with locality where the fruit is grown. Wilful violation of this Act shall be 
considered a misdemeanor. 


California Land Colonization and Rural Credits Act.—Under date of 
May 18, 1915, an Act was approved by the Legislature empowering the 
governor to appoint, before September 1, 1915, a commission of five 
members, citizens of this State, to investigate and consider the question 
of land colonization and various forms of land banks; also cooperative 
credit units and other rural credit societies, with a special view to the 
needs of rural communities of this State. 
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California Workmen’s Compensation Act——The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation, Insurance and Safety Act, as promulgated by a recent California 
legislature, is designed to protect all workmen, but excepts labor engaged 
in farm work or domestic service. It touches the farmer only when he 
employs non-agricultural or non-domestic labor. However, if a farmer 
so elects he may come under the act and include his farm laborers. 


Under the act, a farmer may estimate and state his own wage value and that of 
the working members of his family, add the total to the payroll, and insure himself and 
his family against the consequences of injury. 

The rate for compensation insurance applicable to farm and ranch operations, 
covering all employments incident thereto, including domestic service in the farmer’s 
home, is $1.50 on each $100 paid out for labor during the year. 

Sometimes the line drawn between farm labor and that which is not farm labor is, 
and has to be, more arbitrary than logical. For instance, if a farmer has a few stumps 
to blast out or a corner of his place to be cleared, his regular farm policy will cover him, 
but if he has any considerable tract to be cleared and made ready to become a farm the 
rate will be $2.80. If considerable blasting has to be done, a full explanation of the 
operations in contemplation should be forwarded to the fund before the work begins, 
in order that the risk may be provided for understandingly and the insurance policy 
be made to cover the risk. It may be possible to have one man do all the blasting 
and handling of dynamite while all the other workers remain at a safe distance, in 
which case the rate will be $25 on the $100 of payroll for that man which, while 
it looks high, and probably is, need not figure out to a very large sum inasmuch as, 
if the work is made ready, the blasting for a large tract can be done in a very few days. 

If a farmer desires to erect buildings, dig wells, install irrigation systems, all such 
employees are under the protection of the compensation act because they are not farm 
labor. The rate for well boring is $2.62, but for well digging in the old-fashioned way 
it is $12.25. For constructing buildings, the rate is $3.32, for millwrights erecting 
or repairing machinery, it is $3.50. The rate for constructing irrigation canals (no 
rock work, blasting, or steam shovel work) is $3.60, and for laying irrigation pipes for 
distributing water it is $3.76. All ordinary farm work in connection with irrigation 
systems and extensions of distributing ditches, when the work is done exclusively by 
farm laborers, in connection with their other farm duties, is covered by the regular 
farm policy at the $1.50 rate. 


County and municipal regulations are too variable to permit their 
inclusion here. 

Conclusion to Farm Law.—As one studies the legal side of the farming 
business, he will find many acts upon the statute books. Some are 
useless, a few possibly vicious, a number dead issues, but, on the whole, 
they comprise a satisfactory series for the protection of producer, trans- 
porter, selling agent, consumer, and society as a whole. 
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PART III 
INTRODUCTION TO PART III 


Part III is inserted for a little discussion of the personal side of 
farm management, to touch upon the qualifications and requirements 
sought in those to whom properties are entrusted, and'to outline some- 
thing of the duties devolving upon a farm manager. Getting started 
is of importance to students about to step out of their classrooms into a 
busy, somewhat exacting, and occasionally none too sympathetic business 
world, hence the personal tone has been deliberately kept in line with 
the way the original material was prepared and delivered to college 
classes. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
THE FARM MANAGER 


Selling Service: Duties: Qualifications: Outlook 


Of the more than 7,000,000 farms in the United States, about 10 
per cent are handled by managers, or roughly 1in 10. Of these managers, 
some are self-made men, often elevated from the ranks, some are owners’ 
relatives, while a goodly number are recruited from agricultural schools 
and colleges. Subdivision of large holdings (in the west), change to 
intensive farming methods, retirement of active farmers, non-resident 


_ investment in farm lands, and development of estates, are factors tending 


to increase the demand for managers. As the number of agricultural 
college graduates who enter the field increases, their influence is seen in 
their selection of other trained men to work for or with them, thus intro- 
ducing a tendency to replace the so-called practical men with college- 
trained men. How fast this replacement can take place depends on the 
degree of success attending the efforts of graduates to prove their ability 
in a given section. 

Definition and Status of the Farm Manager.—A farm manager may 
be defined as a man in charge of an agricultural enterprise large enough 
to necessitate use of his full time in supervision and business details, 
who does none of the actual labor of production but who is charged with 
the selection of crops and products, the organizing of the work, its proper 
execution, the care of labor, the selling of the product, the keeping of 
records and farm books, the handling of all funds and financial trans- 
actions, and the observance of legal regulations. 

A farmer is, under this definition, not necessarily a farm manager, 
since the latter is charged with business details surrounding determination 
of policy, plans for establishing and conducting operations, and dis- 
position of the final product. A farm manager therefore stands relatively 
high in the scale of farm personnel. A graphic illustration may serve to 
indicate the relative position of the salaried personnel of a farm 
organization. 

Employer 


As capitalist, investor, board of directors, stockholders. 


General Manager 


‘Usually not in residence upon a farm, employed for enterprises involving more 
than farming; determines policies and guards the broader issues j answer- 
able to the employer. 
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Farm Manager 


In charge of planning, organizing, and executing the business details of a 
farming enterprise, which may consist of one or more farms, contiguous 
or separate; occasionally not in residence upon the farm; answerable to 
the general manuger or directly to the employer, and responsible for work 
of superintendents employed under him. 


Superintendent 


Always in residence upon a farm, in charge of planning and executing the work 
on the farm(s) under his charge, responsible for the proper conduct of 
the foremen employed under him and the safe-guarding of the property 
entrusted to him; answerable to the employer, the general manager, or 
the farm manager, according to the type of organization. 


This line represents Knowledge and Experience 








End of Schooling 


Each space on this line represents one year of time. An average of four to six years is required 
for beginner and laborer period. 


Fig. 96.—Graphic presentation of the status of the farm manager. 


Foreman 


In residence upon farm and immediately responsible for the conduct of the 
farming operations, the men employed under him, and the safe-guarding 
of equipment belonging to the lands placed under his charge; answerable 
to superintendent or manager according to type of organization. 


Strawboss 


In residence; a man who is placed in charge of small working groups, often as 
a working leader or pace-maker, and who is held responsible for the con- 
duct of the men and stock during working hours; answerable to the foreman. 
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Skilled Farm Laborers 


As tractor drivers, long line teamsters, harvester men, machinists, stockmen, 
etc. Answerable for the quality and quantity of their work to the straw- 
boss or foreman. 


Semi-skilled Farm Laborers 


As fruit tree pruners, irrigators, mowing machine men, two-horse teamsters, 
milkers, etc. Responsibility same as for skilled farm laborers. 


Unskilled Farm Laborers 


As cotton pickers, pick and shovel men, hay pitchers, certain types of fruit 
pickers, etc.; responsibility same as for skilled farm labor. 


Each. successive stage in the progress from unskilled labor up the 
organization ladder calls for the lapse of time so that training, experience, 
and personal capacity can be united to serve the requirements made upon 
the men in their different stages of responsibility. Van Norman!*3 
uses the graphic method of illustrating this. 


Selling Service 


“Selling service,” “getting a job,” “obtaining a start,’ or however 
the initial embarking into agriculture may be styled, with a view to 
qualifying for a farm managership, is important to all who must work 
for wages or on salary. Students in agriculture, especially, frequently 
ask the question ‘How should a man go about it to get a job? In other 
words, when we are through with college (and presumably have obtained 
our diplomas) how shall we sell our knowledge?” 

The difficulty often attached to securing a position warrants some 
consideration of the problem. 

At the outset, one should distinguish between the demand for qualifi- 
cations (1.e., personal characteristics), and for duties (7.e., expected 
performance). An employer usually hires a man upon an estimate of 
his qualifications; he pays for performance. 

To have the matter squarely before us, let us consider (1) what an 
employer seeks in an employee, and (2) what a college trained man has to 
offer. 

What Does an Employer Desire in an Employee?—Taking up the 
first proposition, the whole situation may be summed up in the words 
“the ability to make money honestly.’ For some men, the word 
“honestly” can be omitted, but the proportion falling into this category 
is relatively small. 

A man new to a position may think that greater stress is placed on 
other ‘factors than the ability to make money. Some employers try to 
expect excessive deference in their employees, others favor pleasant 
companionship, still others frown upon certain personal traits such, 
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for instance, as the use of tobacco or indulging in card playing or Sunday 
baseball. But, unless a man has ability to make money, he will usually 
find that his fulfillment of the other requirements will avail him little. 
Other men who have the money-getting ability but exercise less effort 
to curry favor in minor things and apparently enjoy less favoritism are 
more likely to succeed in the long run. 

The insertion of the word ‘‘honestly”’ may warrant some additional 
explanation. While there are men who will wink at transactions 
pretty close to the line between honesty and dishonesty, provided they 
work out successfully, the majority of employers are decidedly against 
countenancing this sort of thing. They figure, and rightly, that a man 
who will utilize such tactics for them would not hesitate to utilize the 
same tactics against them if an opportunity were offered. This does 
not always follow, however, and there are instances of dishonest work 
done by employees for their superiors purely from motives of blind 
devotion and loyalty. In general, however, since the business of the 
country is about 95 per cent based on credit and confidence in one another, 
clear-headed business men see too much danger in encouraging dis- 
honesty. Taken all in all, general experience shows that temptations will 
assail every man, and he who will employ crooked practices for his em- 

ployer is in danger later of sacrificing his employer to his own personal 
private gain. | 

What Has a College Trained Man to Offer?—At the very outset in 
discussing ‘‘ What has a college trained man to offer?” it is apparent that ~ 
few college graduates have had a chance to demonstrate their abilities 
to earn money. They are selected and employed for other reasons. 
These cannot be so simple as the answer concerning what the employer 
desires. The first factor is a belief that a trained mind is a valuable 
instrument in developing a man. It isn’t wholly the array of facts which 
one is able to collect, valuable as these are, which makes a college career 
of greatest worth, but rather the ability acquired to think, to use one’s 
brain. Employers therefore find that the college man is good material 
to develop. But it is worthy of note, he does not take a man for what 
he is on graduation, but rather for the possibilities he contains. Sec- 
ondly, a college is a kind of winnowing machine, and those that graduate 
(the question of finances not being considered) are the wheat from the 
chaff of the total grist which enters, and the man who is looking for good 
assistants finds the first- elimination already done for him. 

The third consideration which helps the college man is the scarcity 
of good men at the top. As long as this condition exists, college men will 
be given first chance since their training, combined with a very desirable 
admixture of enthusiasm, brightness, energy, and polish, especially fits 

. them to succeed. 
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We may say then that the college man has to offer the employer a 
partly trained mind and practically unlimited possibilities. He usually 
lacks experience, often tact, and has not as a rule had a chance to show 
his earning capacity. 

A College Education.—The United States Department of Education 
is authority for the following statement: “Less than 1 per cent of Ameri- 
can men are college graduates, and yet this 1 per cent has furnished 50 
per cent of the constitutional conventions, 55 per cent of all the presidents, 
36 per cent of all the members of congress, 47 per cent of all the speakers 
of the house of representatives, 54 per cent of all the vice-presidents, 62 
per cent of all the secretaries of state, 50 per cent of the secretaries of 
the treasury, 67 per cent of the attorneys-general, 69 per cent of the 
justices of the supreme court.” 

It is not intended to hold up public office as the highest form of suc- 
cess; but the fact that the 1 per cent of college graduates have had such 
a conspicuous, part in our public activities indicative of the value of 
college education. If the truth could be determined, the value of 
this education would be demonstrated with the same force in most 
other lines of activity. It is estimated that the man who has had no 
schooling has about one chance in 150,000 of performing distinguished 
service. The man who has an elementary education has four times the 
chance of the man who has no schooling. The high school graduate has 
87 times the chance of the uneducated man, and the college man has 400 
- times the chance. And this proportion will apply with just as much force 
to farming as to any other line of activity. 

Looking for a Position.— The foregoing should furnish some ideas as to 
what procedure should be followed in looking for a position. Unless one 
can offer an employer experience sufficient to convince him of one’s 
ability to assume immediate responsibility, it is wiser to look for some- 
thing where the owner is either so public spirited, or needs a man so badly 
that he is willing to make considerable personal effort to start a man out 
right. ' 

Once one knows what he wishes to do, his next move will be to find 
the opening. A great variety of ways to do this present themselves. In 
many localities personal contact counts for a great deal. That is, one 
man will recommend another or one will inform another of an opening. 
For this reason, it is a good thing for everyone to state what he is looking 
for in a frank manner to those he thinks*can help him. These may be 
friends of the family, friends made at college, one’s college faculty, or, 
perhaps, some firm or employment bureau with which an application 
has been filed. 

Summed up in a general way, without much regard to order of great- 
est value since this is a rather difficult thing to judge, positions may be 
sought through the following channels: 
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(a) By inquiring of friends or acquaintances personally or by letter as to knowl-: 
edge of openings, including those members of your college faculty who are personally 
acquainted with you. 

(b) By writing letters of application to firms who are constantly seeking new men. 

(c) By using the lists on file with your college or university which consist of 

1. Applications from employers for men, and 
2. Lists of students offering their services, stating experience and starting salary. 

(d) By filing an application with a reputable agency. 

(e) By watching the advertising columns of the agricultural press and daily news- 
papers for men wanted. 

(f) By advertising your services in the papers. 


Choosing the Employer.—There enters into the questions surrounding 
the obtaining or accepting of employment a need for estimating the em- 
ployer. One should beware of the type of employer who jumps from one 
hobby to another, or who follows a vacillating policy, or who fails to 
recognize the value of loyalty, or seeks immediate results, or considers 
an upheaval a preface to a change, or is a persistent fault finder, or fails 
to live up to his promises, or orders practices bordering closely upon 
dishonesty. One should seek further, and accept the employer who is 
willing and able to use to advantage such knowledge and experience as the 
applicant is able to offer, who will give a beginner or a newcomer a chance 
to prove himself, who is reasonably charitable toward ordinary or occa- 
sional mistakes, who has the opportunity and the desire to advance men 
into broader fields when promotion is justified. 

There are two especially prominent factors involved in the successful 
carrying out of any-employment proposition. One is the employee, of 
whom much has been written: the other is the employer. No employer 
can reasonably be expected to entrust important operations or heavy 
investments to another without sufficient proof that his interest will be 
safeguarded in every way. But no employer should attempt or desire to 
take advantage of conscientious, hard-working, loyal employees who are 
striving to serve and protect the employer’s interests. There are enough 
instances to warrant drawing attention to this and warning against 
accepting employment under faithless or over-exacting employers. 

As acquisition of farm property becomes more difficult, men will find 
in farm management an opportunity to engage in farming on a reasonably 
large scale. Some men prefer to work with other men’s dollars rather 
than with their own pennies, and, as every man should do the best that 
is in him, it is sometimes entirely justifiable to forego working for one’s 
self on a tiny scale and to take over duties for a corporation, cooperative 
concern, or individual with large assets. In so doing, however, the change 
in occupation should not involve less of public service or diminish a spirit 
of ambition. 

Western agriculture is today in a transitory stage. With the cutting 
up of the large holdings into smaller units, and the intensifying of a former 
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generally extensive agriculture, openings for men are increasing. The 
opportunities, however, must be sought. There is no common 
source of information covering openings. Much of the advancing of 
men is done by personal effort. A family friend hears of an opening and 
recommends you for trial. A business man learns of youfrom an acquaint- 
ance of yours and suggests you for an open or pending position. 

Unless other things more than compensate, it is not always wise for 
a $5,000 man to run a $600 business—even for himself. A man should 
utilize his best resources to the fullest extent. This, however, will ordi- 
narily be best accomplished when operating one’s own affairs— even 
though you may work with your own dollars rather than the other man’s 
thousands. 

Application.—Let us consider the next step to be taken after you have 
found something which seems to appeal to you, and you are ready to make 
personal application. This will be done either by letter or in person, 
circumstances determining the best method to follow. If a friend of 
yours recommends you first, he will probably make an appointment at 
the time,and no letter will be needed. In fact, asageneral rule, a personal 
interview is so much more satisfactory that it is clearly advisable un- 
less the prospective employer insists on an application by letter, because 
he is too busy to see everyone, or else the distance is too great to warrant 
traveling expense without some assurance of securing an opening. Thus, 
each individual case must be decided by itself. 

Applying by Letter —Considering ONT Morn by letter first: formerly, 
a good deal of stress was placed upon a man’s handwriting, and applica- 
tions were almost invariably sent in written by the applicant. Today, 
however, greater stress is placed on correct business methods, so that 
unless your source of information regarding a position states that your 
application should be in longhand, typewritten. Standard letter, type- 
writer paper, 8!4 by 11 in. is convenient for filing and easy to handle. 

In writing, do not attempt to give your life history, prospects, desires, 
or family affairs unless these bear directly upon the position. Leave 
something for an interview. Confine your statements to plain business 
and give only such information as will tend to bring you a hearing. 

Since your practical experience upon graduating from college will 
usually be negligible, you must approach your man from a different angle. 
Your best chance will lie along the lines of getting a trial and a chance to 
learn the details of any business. You must prove yourself worth the 
time and trouble to break youin. Your best course will then be to find a 
good firm and enter a general application, stating what branch of work 
you wish to follow up, what you have done to train yourself, and asking 
the privilege of an interview. Nine times out of ten, if a firm thinks they 
can use you either then or at some time in the future, you will be given a 
fair hearing. In this connection, it is undesirable to state salary de- 
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mands. Make this secondary until you prove to the firm’s satisfaction, 
as well as your own, that you are really of some value. As a general rule, 
a college graduate is of mighty little value in an earning capacity— 
handling ranches—until he has been out of college 2 years. A few reach 
it sooner, while others take longer. A few never attainit. Itis a curious 
fact that such great differences exist in men. An occasional man seems 
born to succeed, and no matter what business he enters brings to bear the 
right amount of energy, brain power, and tact to insure its profitable out- 
come. Another man fails properly to balance the various factors, is either 
lazy, or misdirect his energy to such an extent that he seems to be 
always marking time—he cannot get ahead. With such a man, a change 
is sooner or later not only advisable but imminent. 

Examples of Letters of Application.—Answers to the following ‘‘ad” 
placed once in a Sunday newspaper will indicate the necessity of a clean- 
cut answer and the driving home of essential facts. 

“Wanted: man to handle 1,000 acres in San Joaquin given over to barley, 


alfalfa, dairy, hogs, and small acreage of. fruit. State experience, 
salary expected and ability. Box 20,898, Oakland Examiner.’ 


The Results: 

Number of letters received—76. 

Second reading given—11 

Accorded interview,—6 

The two best of the 76 are given below, yet these are not exceptionally 


meritorious. 
No. 45 
Marysville, Cal., Aug. 6, 1916. 
Dar Sir: 

I wish to apply for the position you advertise in the S. F. Examiner, Aug. 6. 
Have had plenty of experience in all the lines you mention, having been superintendent 
for three different companies. I can refer you to Mr. T. H. Means, S. F. Agricultural 
Engineers. Also Mr. R. L. Adams of the University of California. And T. H. 
Ramsey, Pres. of First National Bank, Red Bluff. 

I would expect a salary of $100 per month and everything furnished. 

I am acquainted with the San Joaquin valley from one end to the other. 

Am 32 years old, married and have two children. 

Have had 10 years, experience in charge of ranches. 

If you wish an interview, I will make a trip to your ranch any time. 

Yours truly, 


Aug. 7, 1916. 

Box 20,898 Examiner, 
Oakland, Calif. 
Dear Sir: 

I have noticed your advertisement in Examiner as above, and beg herewith to 
offer you my services in stated capacity, my qualifications being as follows: 

Education.—Grammar school, high school, and agricultural college. Agricultural 
training in soils, crops, animal husbandry, dairying, and horticulture, covering a 
five-year period. 
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Experience.—Raised on a farm devoted to general products, namely, grain, alfalfa, 
hogs, and prunes. Worked out on ranches and farms in different localities. Was 
connected with the dairy on Stanford Ranch at Vina; with the E. Clemens Horst Co., 
at Los Molinos; with Howard and Hedgers at Wrens, Oregon; and with the Sycamore 
Ranch, Los Molinos, superintending same at the present time. Have been with this 
ranch—Mrs. Mary ——-——— estate of 2,200 acres—for about three years but wish for 
a change to a position paying a better salary. $100 and board and lodging is the 
value I place on my services per month. 

I am acquainted with office work and bookkeeping necessary to conducting a 
ranch successfully; handling finances, correspondence, shipping, and everything that 
enters into the business side of farming, which is just as important, if not more so, 
than the management of field work, to my mind. 

I feel capable of handling your business, which is very similar to the one I am hand- 
ling at present with barley, alfalfa, hogs, and fruit—prunes. My experience in milk- 
and-butter-fat-production, and training therein fits me further to your proposition. 

Trusting that we can come to some agreement, and that I can be of service to you, 
Sir, I am 

Yours very truly, 


Note that there were 76 replies from one insertion of 4-line “ad,” 
hence applicant must be specific, give ample detail for quick decision, 
and leave decision to employer. A well-written letter, clearly legible, 
helps. 

Example of Successful Letter of Application—The following letter, 
written by a student in the University of California, and directed to 17 
names suggested by men who knew the student resulted in 12 or 13 
answers coming back, of which six or seven were good for OO 

His letter read: 





“At the suggestion of Professor, I am writing to inquire if there will be an 
opportunity for me to obtain employment with you after May next. Iam at pres- 
ent a student in the University of California, and have specialized in Fruit Growing. 
I will graduate next May, when I will be twenty-five years of age. 

“My practical experience has been as follows: 

“1. General Horticultural Work: Hight months, during which time I was a shed 
foreman in an asparagus packing shed and a field boss for Japanese laborers. I 
also laid out and planted a ten-acre apricot orchard, and did general horticultural 
work such as pruning, spraying, teaming, picking, and the like. I have also done 
considerable pruning at various other times so understand this phase of the orchard 
business. I am also familiar with the common orchard pests and diseases and their 
control, and with the preparation of spray materials. 

“2. Gas Engines: I have had experience with gas engines, having worked for 
three years in a Berkeley garage while attending college. I am handy with tools, 
and can handle most repair jobs that may come up in ranch work. 

“3, Surveying: I have had fifteen months of surveying experience, and this may 
be of value to me in handling any irrigation or orchard planting that may come up in 
orchard work. 

“4. Office Work: I have had about seven months’ experience in office work for 
alumber company, and have been a shift boss in amillfor about twomonths. Although 
not connected with farming, this has been good experience for me in handling men. 

“Tf there will be any opening, I will be glad to have you grant me an interview 
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at your office at any time you wish, preferably on a Saturday, so I can arrange the 
trip. If you desire references, I will send you the names of the people that I have 
worked for. 
“Thanking you for any consideration that you may give this matter, I remain 
Very truly yours,” 


As samples of extracts from answers, note the following: 


Letter No. 1.—You have evidently had some valuable experience preparing for the 
business of fruit growing, and if any inquiries should come to this office regarding a 
trained horticulturist, I shall gladly notify you of such. 

Letter No. 2.—Replying to yours of the 2nd, we are not in a position at this time 
to say whether we shall have anything to offer you. However, some Monday at 
- your convenience, you might arrange to call on the writer at this office. Better 
. telephone in advance so that you will not miss catching him. 

Letter No. 3.—Your valued favor of the 29th ult. is received, and I have carefully 
noticed your experience in different lines of work. It is difficult for me to say at this 
time whether I can use your services or not; particularly as you do not wish to engage 
in any outside work until next May. I understand, of course, that the reason for 
this is that you will not graduate until that time. 

If you will correspond with me next April, or if you prefer, alittle earlier than this, 
I may be in a position at that time to advise you whether we can use you or not. 
I consider from the practical experience you have had in different lines we could use 
your services to a good advantage. 

Letter No. 4.—In acknowledgment of yours of the 4th inst., I have to advise that 
if you will bring this matter to my attention next spring, I do not think there will be 
any difficulty in securing a position for you, the exact location of which I am not at 
present able to say, but, on account of the wide experience you have had in orchard 
work, I would consider that you would be of valuable assistance to some of our large 
shippers during the busy season. 

Letter No. 5.—If you are willing to commence on the ground floor in our business, 
we will give you an opportunity to work up. We could not at first put you in charge 
of any department of our work until you thoroughly understand the same, so you 
would know when the work was being done properly and when a man was doing a 
good day’s work. 

Following a laboratory exercise in which students were asked to apply for a position 
through a sample advertisement, the attached letters were received. In general, 
from about forty letters the following objectionable things were noted: 

1. Two or three wrote on both sides of the paper. 

2. Several letters were too long, the writers evidently figuring the reader’s time of 
no value. 

3. Some of the letters were rambling. The writers were too long coming to the 
pojnt. Men thought on paper rather than preliminary to writing. 

4. Not a man stated that he was single. 

5. A general tendency to state what men thought they could do rather, than what 
they had done, leaving the final judgment to the advertiser. Such expressions were 
common—“I am sure that I can handle your work to your entire satisfaction;” 
“T feel that I am capable of handling your ranch successfully,” ete. 

6. A few wrote letters too short, being so abrupt as to give the impression of 
surliness. 

7. A considerable number of words were spelled wrong which would not help a 
man with an employer who must be represented in a business way—such words as 
“diarying,” ‘‘experence,” “‘advertizement,” “refferences,”’ “forman,’’ ‘aplicant,”’ 
“handeling,” ‘“‘salery,” “posetion.”’ 
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8. Too many used stereotyped phrases, such as—‘‘ Hoping to receive a favorable 
reply,’ ‘Hoping to hear from you soon,” “Having seen your advertisement in,” 
“Thanking you in advance,”’ etc. 

9. Too many wrote general statements as to experience, and in not enough detail, 
An employer would have trouble to know just how to place the man. Such relative 
terms appeared as ‘‘considerable experience,’ ‘‘some experience,” ‘‘quite a lot,” 
“two years’ ranch experience.” 


Personal Interview.—In talking over this matter of obtaining a 
situation with a student, he asked the writer—“‘When you do get a 
man’s ear, what should you say?’’—meaning, how should one direct the 
conversation. The answer to this is to let the other man do both talking 
and asking of questions. Confine yourself to answers. If, at the con- 
clusion of the interview, you think you have a chance to secure a trial 
and want to know what the position is, seek only enough information 
to locate the job and then make your inquiries on the outside. Em- 
ployers are often sensitive to cross-examination, and a man may spoil 
his chances by too many detailed inquiries, although otherwise he may 
have made an agreeable impression. To my mind, two words will 
cover all one needs to bear in mind when approaching an employer for a 
position of any kind. These are inspire confidence. Here again your 
study of the man you are to meet, both by questioning others as to his 
traits, likes, and dislikes and by a close quick estimate when you meet, 
will go far to determine your bearing. Some men wish full accounts, 
others condensed summaries, some men want a quiet demeanor and calm 
bearing, others a bit of bluster and “jolly.” Hence the only way to 
express it is to advise you so to conduct yourself that you inspire confi- 
dence in yourself on the part of the man who must eventually rely upon 
you as a factor in carrying on his business affairs. 

And this confidence must be continued. A student once asked me— 
“How should a student use his knowledge gained here? Should he 
put it into immediate use?’’ Here again, it is wise to observe the views 
of your “boss.” If he believes in the new order of things and has hired 
you because he thinks you can successfully install them, then ‘go to it.” 
If, on the other hand, he is apparently satisfied with the old methods, 
you had better go pretty slow in suggesting improvements or changes. 
For one thing, you may find local conditions which necessitate the present 
order, or for certain reasons you can’t utilize the best scientific teachings. 
Better to accept things as they are until by quiet trial on a small scale, 
or from exhaustive investigation, you feel that you have a better way. 
As a general rule, with most men, no decided changes should be recom- 
mended under a year’s residence on the work. There are of course some 
exceptions. Another thing, be very careful of the making suggestions 
which do not actually improve. Your knowledge may show, for instance 


‘that the buildings are poorly planned, but unless you are pretty sure of — 
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your ground, it wouldn’t be wise to recommend their replacement in 
their entirety. But, when new buildings are to be put up, you can then 
figure on a correct ground plan. You may find, however, opportunities 
for shortening steps and lightening work entailing little change or expense. 
Such demonstrations will go far to prove the soundness of your ideas. 

References and Testimonials.—References and testimonials do not 
occupy very high places in the business world, although they are used to 
a certain extent. When there are no mutual acquaintances between 
employer and an applicant for a position, references are used to create a 
common basis of understanding. 

The references most valuable to a business man are those by former 
employers, by mutual friends or acquaintances, or by men having 
intimate knowledge of the applicant’s work. Testimonials as to char- 
acter are worth something, but as these cover but one of the common 
requirements, too much stress must not be placed upon them. ‘Two or 
three reliable men given as references are worth a dozen nobodies. 
Men given as references should be as prominent in business as possible. 
Teachers, ministers, friendly neighbors, and the like are not considered 
first-class references, except within certain limits. 

The reason why references are not held in very high regard is not 
far to seek. Most men believe in the inherent right of every man to 
make a living, and the reference may not feel like assuming any responsi- 
bility for keeping a man out of a job. Then other elements enter in 
giving a reference, such as sympathy for the man or his family, or a 
desire to get rid of a man easily, a belief that under different circumstances 
he might make a better showing. 

The open letter given a man is the poorest kind of reference. Far 
better is the permission given you to use a man as reference. The 
correspondence is then not only private in nature so that each man feels 
free to express a frank opinion, but the investigator can ask specific 
questions bearing directly upon the position in mind, and thus eliminate 
much of the general information conveyed in an open letter. 

Selling Ability Paramount in Business.—This covers in a fairly 
thorough manner a few suggestions regarding the securing of a position. 
There are, however, one or two additional thoughts. 

The first concerns the phases of his ability which a man should develop. 
It would seem that of all the different aspects concerned with agricultural 
confidence matters, the ability to sell stands paramount. This can not 
stand alone of course, for without production, for instance, there would 
be nothing to sell. And further in agricultural work the methods of 
selling are fairly well defined. Most farmers are poor salesmen. And, as 
the proper disposal of a crop will go far to determine success or failure, 
the selling end deserves much thought. In this connection, it is not so 
much a study of methods of selling as of the developing of the human 
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aspects so that you will be able to meet men in a manner successfully. 
A course in salesmanship is one of the biggest assets a young man can 
have, for the development of qualifications which fit a man to sell goods 
will fit him personally to ‘‘make good” in any line. It need merely be 
mentioned that a good salesman must be tactful, affable, keen, mentally 
alert, able to speak concisely and to the point; he must possess a full 
knowledge of the thing he is selling and the conditions which surround 
its acceptance and use. There is no room for jealousy, sensitiveness, 
half-information, or laggardness in good salesmanship. 

The next point is in connection with specializing. One should not 
specialize too closely. It is well always to have a second ‘‘shot in the 
barrel.’ For, although this is called the “age of specialization,” the 
business world is rapidly swinging around to the broadly trained man. 

Further, employers are not entirely satisfied with men trained on the 
outside as specialists. They prefer to develop their own men. This 
may be good for the employer, but it is doubtful if it is good for the 
man. Trained to do but one thing, he is then at the mercy of the firms 
who desire men of his stamp, and as he ages or marries and finds an in- 
creasing family making demands upon his income, he tends toward a 
dread of losing his job. Employers may not take advantage, but such an 
employee lives under a more or less constant fear that they may. And, 
since many business corporations are run for profit and not for humani- 
tarian ends, when a better man can be found, or a man capable of doing 
the same work for less money, family circumstances or personal needs are 
not apt to carry much weight. It’s a pitiful picture, and, unfortunately, 
only too common a one. 

A last thought is that if one can make money for others, he should 
be able to make money for himself. Once one starts in on his own hook, 
he’ll have the greater reward of personal independence. It can not be 
gainsaid, however, that this won’t do for all men. With ability, 
but without capital, they find greater pleasure in working for some one 
other than themselves. But good positions are scarce and a man grows 
grey early in the service. As a general thing, a young man should 
start out for himself. Either choice is a hard road, but the latter leads 
to surest independence. 


Estate Administration ' 


Thus far, the management of estates is but a small factor in American 
agriculture. Unless involved in litigation or retained for sentimental 
reasons, American lands which can not be operated personally by some 
member of the family, by tenanting or by a manager chosen by mutual 
consent of the interested parties, are usually sold and pass on to other and 
active farmers. 

‘There is a small field for estate managers desiring to handle the execu- 
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tive work of holdings reserved for hunting purposes, for country resi- 
dences, for out-of-town houses, for the consummation of some owner’s 
life-long ambition, and sometimes, unfortunately, merely for the gratifi- 
cation of some one’s passing inconsequential whim. Demands upon 
managers vary with different owners. They: range from the main- 
tenance of game parks or hunting lodges, the preservation of a bit of wild 
wood or a substantial forest, the breeding and rearing of blooded stock, 
the desire to obtain fresh eggs, fruits, milk, vegetables, berries, and meat 
sufficient for the immediate family and friends. 

To make an estate pay is commonly a secondary consideration. At- 
tainment of the specific aim of the owner usually does not carry with it a 
paramount wish to make it self supporting. Funds come from sources 
other than the sale of farm products. 

To qualify successfully as an estate manager necessitates two things: 
(a) knowledge and ability to bring about the specific object for which a 
manager is hired; (6) personal capacity to please the employer and his 
guests. But while the list of requirements is short, the demands upon 
the individual are by no means slight. Some managers are expected to 
join in entertaining guests; a spirit of servility is expected of others. 
Some places offer a man-sized job; others are little better than a lackey 
position. 

Usually the right man can command a salary as estate manager some- 
what above that of the ordinary farm manager, but, to offset it, the future 
in the business is usually restricted and somewhat narrowing. 

Young men considering employment of this nature may well spend a 
little time in studying the entire situation and then go slow in arriving 
at a final decision. A brief probationary trial will often prove a very 
desirable starting point. 


Reviewing Going Concerns 


There is a growing demand for specialists able to inspect and review 
going concerns. Increasing acquisition of farm lands by non-resident 
owners for investment or for future homes, and greater control of estates 
by non-agricultural attorneys and real estate men, are creating a need 
for the kind of service a consulting farm manager can give. Work of 
this sort is sometimes handled as a side issue by progressive farm man- 
agers, and by members of many agricultural college staffs—as, for in- 
stance, the Extension Service men. 

To serve intelligently in a consultative capacity necessitates first 
of all a thorough grounding in general and local farming methods, prac- 
tices, and theories—business, agronomic, zootechnic,—obtained from 
practical experience and class room training. To this must be added 
the ability to meet men—employer and employee, to observe accurately 
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existing conditions, and to make the necessary deductions and recom- 
mendations therefrom. 

Not all men are equipped to do this kind of work. And a few poor 
guesses or unworkable recommendations quickly destroy the chances of 
entering what otherwise could be a very profitable and legitimate field 
for specialization. 

Of all farm management work, investigating and reviewing operating 
concerns offers, to my mind, the highest possible goal. It calls (1) for 
the acquiring and exercising of a wide knowledge, (2) for incisive and 
clear powers of observation and deduction, (3) for likable personal 
qualities, and (4) for a good business sense. 

Properly qualified consulting farm managers are of real value in 
advising and directing the operation of estates, in law suits, in developing 
new agricultural projects, in reorganizing old businesses, in valuing 
farm properties, in installing proper bookkeeping systems, and in other 
ways for which their training especially fits and commends them. 

This profession is a specially attractive field because of the variety 
of work it offers. 

Consulting farm managers usually work on a per diem fee or else 
under a yearly retainer. The rate naturally varies with the reputation 
of the farm manager, the distance to the job, and its kind and size. 

Plans for 10,000 acres to be subdivided and developed properly 
call for a high degree of knowledge, the use of much time, and the employ- 
ment of additional assistance. A lawsuit often means submission to 
“bully-ragging”’ of lawyers and temper-provoking cross-examinations. As 
nearly as a general scale can be given, possibly the majority of consult- 
ing farm managers figure on $25 per day and expenses, a few ask and 
obtain $50, and a very few $100 or more. Rates are occasionally limited 
to $20 per day or even less. 

As such compensations may appear high, it is well to bear in mind 
that the men fitted to be good consulting farm managers are few, and as 
in the cases of the doctor or lawyer, a long period of training and 
probation is necessary before ability is attained; while occasional dull 
periods are liable to reduce very materially the annual income. 

There is really a lot of excitement resulting from going over the 
work of an incompetent foreman and straightening him out in relation to 
the peculations of his subordinates, in resurrecting a dying business, in 
turning a non-profitable business into a profitable one, in hunting leaks, 
in determining sources of profit, in reorganizing personnels, and in the 
thousand and one other things the consulting farm manager may find 
confronting him. 

In China, it is said, there are instances where doctors are paid while 
the patient is well. Bay ndsite ceases with appearance of disease. The 
reverse is true in this country. It is doubtful whether the Chinese 
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system would work better in our country than the one we use, but it is 
probable that large savings would follow the employment of a consulting 
farm manager before starting a new agricultural project, rather than 
to wait until troubles, which usually could have been foreseen and pro- 
vided against, necessitate the calling in of a specialist. One may wonder 
if such a condition will ever come? 


Salaries 


The matter of salaries is of much interest to the prospective farm 
manager. There is no rule for determining a farm manager’s salary. 
The need of the employing concern, their desire to secure some specific 
man, the size of the business, the responsibilities, the number of stock- 
holders, the degree of control by a board of directors, the penuriousness 
of the head man, the nerve of the prospective farm manager himself 
and the choice of men, all influence different businesses in different 
ways. Only a rough rule can be given. The firm usually furnishes 
a house or ample living quarters, any farm products raised such as 
vegetables, eggs, fowls, milk, butter and fruit, use of automobile or 
other vehicle, sometimes a cook, maid, or other servants, but at any rate 
good living conditions. Cash salaries for managers (not foremen) range 
from $100 to $125 per month for the smaller or less responsible positions to 
$10,000 to $15,000 or more per year for positions requiring broad-gauge, 
high-caliber men. Between these extremes are all conceivable variations. 
It therefore behooves a man seeking a farm management position 
to keep in touch with every source of information that may lead to an 
opening. This is particularly true in connection with positions on 
estates run for the pleasure of the owner rather than for financial 
profit, with large subdivision outfits, and with new land and development 
investments. 

Profit Sharing for Managers.—There is increasing recognition of the 
fact that best returns follow when the man in charge is given an interest in 
the profits. Various schemes for sharing in the earnings are being tried 
out. The attempts are still in the infancy stage, and no well-defined 
plan has been, or perhaps ever can be, worked out. Some difficulty 
attends the working out of a satisfactory profit sharing scheme. But the 
idea is sound, and wherever it is being carried out in practice, under some 
plan of determining the manager’s share in the responsibility for profit 
or loss, the results are gratifying. 

Bonuses.—Sometimes a flat sum is given as a bonus at the end of a 
successful season or at Christmas time. A new automobile, improvement 
of the manager’s living quarters, the addition of a piano or of furniture 
for the house, a trip for pleasure and rest, etc., are other forms of bonus. 
These all savor somewhat of charity and do not prove as satisfactory as 
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a predetermined schedule under the operation of which the manager 
shall definitely receive a given proportion of the earnings. Just what 
shall constitute profit is sometimes difficult to determine. Always, 
though, when a bonus plan is to be tried out, the preliminary discussion - 
must be thorough and the arrangement fully understood by all parties. 
Otherwise, the question bobs up at the time of dividing earnings and 
becomes entangled in consideration of such things as interest on the 
investment, depreciation, taxes, interest on borrowed money, and losses 
due to floods, fires, hail and frost. 

Utilization of Salary.—In connection with salaries, a study by Mann- 
ing into the living cost of city families averaging two adults and two 
children is of interest. He found the division of income, based on the 
amount, should be as scheduled: 
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The headings cover: 

Food: Groceries, meat and fish, man’s lunches. 

Operating Expenses: Servant’s wages, telephone, laundry, fuel and ice, light, 
household equipment, fire insurance, incidentals, carfare. 

Rent: Rent, taxes, interest on mortgages, repairs and upkeep. 

Clothes: Anything to wear. ‘ 

Advancement: Charity, tuition, books and magazines, vacations, music, travel, 
social clubs, amusements, lectures, doctor bills, medicine, gifts, automobile, loans. 

Insurance and savings: Investments, savings, life insurance, accident insurance, 
health insurance, mortgage payments. 


For families with more than two children, the item “Insurance and 
Savings” will be diminished somewhat; the items “Food,’’ “Clothes,” 
and “Operating Expenses” being correspondingly increased. Where 
there are no children or fewer than two, the item “Insurance and 
Savings” should be increased proportionally. Children up to 12 years 
are usually considered about six-tenths of one adult; those over 18 an 

adult. 
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IN CONCLUSION 


Recognition that farming is a business is not new in many sections 
where farm management principles are not only well understood but have 
long been actively employed by farmers and producers in carrying for- 
ward their agriculture. The most successful farmers—be they engaged 
in horticulture, in stock raising, in crop production—are primarily busi- 
ness men. The more prosperous producers early learned the need of 
business methods if they are successfully to enter distant markets, obtain 
necessary labor, insure satisfactory transportation, protect themselves 
from foreign competition, and successfully carry crop forward from time of 
planting to harvest—efforts which often have to be expended over a long 
period of years, particularly in the fruit industries. 

Men who handle their farming operations primarily as a business are 
obliged to keep constantly abreast of the times; a few—the most suc- 
cessful—must keep. several paces ahead, since, as in any business, the 
problems of tomorrow usually tend to be somewhat different from the 
problems of today. Farm managers, therefore, still have big tasks ahead 
of them which must be worked out either by individual effort or in con- 
junction with state and federal departments. They are facing such 
momentous issues as the necessity for the maintenance, and often for the 
increase, of the crop producing power of the land, whether this be by 
addition of plant foods, incorporation of organic matter, provision for 
irrigation or drainage, leveling, removal of alkali, neutralizing acid 
condition, or by the recognition and combating of pests within and 
without the state boundaries—insect, fungus, rodent, and weed. 

They must help in working out such questions as: 


1. A better knowledge of costs of production to justify price fixing, if prices can 
successfully be fixed except through the traditional give and take of the market, and 
to educate consumer and producer. This means, as a corollary, more extensive use 
of farm bookkeeping. 

2. A determination of how far tenanting of farm lands should be promoted and 
whether in such tenancy a place can be found for the growing generation to obtain a 
foothold in farming and a start toward ownership and independence. 

3. A stabilizing of the farm labor supply. This is important to indicate what 
direction future agricultural investments should take. 

4. Sound means for financing young men who desire, and are qualified, to enter 
into farm enterprises. 

5. Reduction of speculation in farm lands and a means for fairly valuing farm 
enterprises. . 

6. Absorption, amalgamation, or exclusion of foreigners so that these United 
States may be a nation of real homes, productive of sturdy, patriotic citizens. 

7. Improved methods of transportation and marketing. 


As time goes on, there will be new problems to solve, new conditions 
to sustain or reject, new methods to incorporate, because American agri- 
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culture is in a mobile state and today’s matters which are under discus- 
sion or under way may be materially different from those of tomorrow. 

It is the duty of the true farm manager to keep abreast of the topics 
of the day and to lend his influence and-effort toward bringing about 
the best possible agriculture in its relation to Nation, State, community, 
family, and individual. Verily, the higher one goes up the agricultural 
ladder, the more responsibility he will meet and should accept. 
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INDEX 


A 


Abstract of title, example, 80, 81 
Agricultural economics, compared with farm 
management, 3 
Alabama, cotton costs, 422, 423 
crop rotations in use, 132 
crop rotations recommended, 127 
use of fertilizers, 136 
Alfalfa, carload, 496 
cost, California, 428 
day’s work, 549 
detailed cost, California, 427 
method of growing, Pennsylvania, 143 
method of growing and data, California, 144 
Almond, California yields and costs, 432 
Amortization, method, 252 
Annual statement, description, 368 
example, 369 
making, 370, 371 
Annual summary, graphic outline, 343 
Apple orchards, capital requirements, 241 
Apples, amount of consumers’ dollar received by 
farmers, 511 
carload, 494, 495 
costs, 428, 429 
California yields and costs, 432 
Colorado, Oregon, Washington, 
428, 429 
Indiana, 430 
New York, 428, 429 
day’s work, 553 
equipment costs, 214 
leasing orchards, 569 
size of loads, 468 
Application for a position, 633 
Apricots, California yields and costs, 432 
carload, 494 
day’s work, 553 
Arizona, capital needs, 239, 240 
capital of tenants, 245 
family living, 266 
farm management survey, 328 
income and capital, 284 
income and live stock, 293 
income and size of farm, 279 
labor incomes, 261, 262, 265 
state legislation, 620 
use of green manures, 139 
Arkansas, crop rotations for, 126 
size of farm, 72 
work days, 145 
Asparagus, cost, California, 428 
day’s work, 554 


Idaho, 


B 


Baling, day’s work, 549 
Banks, advantages, 250 
as sources of capital, 246-248 


42 


Banks,use, 250 


using credit, 250, 251 
Barley, carload, 496 
cost, California, 428 
Minnesota, 414 
day’s work, 551 
size of loads, 468 


Beans, carload, 494 


cost, California, 428 
day’s work, 550, 551 
leasing lands, 570 
size of loads, 468 
Beef, California cost data, 446 
Berries, day’s work 553 
Bibliography, list of farm management surveys, 
326-334 
Bill of materials, definitions, 166 
making, 166 
examples, 166 
dairy barn, 166-169 
horse barn, 170-171 
Board, student findings, 528 
adverse comments, 529 
suggestions in boarding men, 531-537 
examples of supplies, 533-535 
costs, 535-537 
value of, 541 
Bookkeeping (see Farm Bookkeeping). 
Broker, 473 
Building equipment, bill of materials, 166 
construction suggestions, 164-166 
determined for general farm, 203-204 
costs, 210 
for profit making, 163 
good and bad, 163 
plans, 172 
procedure in building, 164 
proposed, 164 
regional variation, 161 
examples, 161 
Buildings (also see Building Equipment), con- 
struction suggestions, 164, 166 
costs materials, 217, 218 
costs, Ohio, 213 
day’s work constructing, 556, 557 
for selected business, 200, 205 
costs, 208-212 
grouping in farmstead, 179 
justifying purchase, 155 
plans, 172 
space allotment, 174 
spacing, 180 
Bureau of crop estimates, 500 
publications, 498-500 
example, 499-500 
Bureau of markets, monthly report, 500-501 
publications, 514-516 
statement of effect of export upon prices, 
471-472 
Butter, carload, 495 
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Butter, imports and exports, 470 

Buying and selling farm lands, abstract of title, 80 
certificate of title, 52 
deed, 83 
selling contracts, 84 


Cc 


Cabbage, California costs, 433, 434 
day’s work, 554 
leasing lands, 570 
Calendar of operations, definition, 142 
graphic presentations, 146 
block, 149 
chart, 146 
example, 147 
example to provide feed, 150-151 
line, 147 
example, 148 
use in determining implement and machinery 
needs, 195 
California, acreage for given income, 69, 70 
alfalfa, costs, 427, 428 
growing methods, 144 
beef industry. 446 
cabbage, 433, 434 
capital needs, 242-243, 246 
as tenant, 245 
of tenants, 245 
citrus yields and costs, 432, 433 
crop rotations in use, 135 
dairy industry, 445 
depreciation, 361, 362 
equipment costs, 243 
farm, expenses, 242-244 
management surveys, 333 
profits, 265 
field crops, yields and costs, 428 
fruit, standards, 621 
yields and costs, 431-432 
horse depreciation, 362 
incomes from crops, 263, 265 
labor requirements, cotton and strawberries, 
102-103 
Market Commission Act, 621 
market containers, 480 
marketing oranges, 480 
peach growing methods, 144 
poultry industry, 444 
reducing labor needs, 100 
sheep industry, 447 
size, citrus groves, 72 
of tarms, 73 
State Compensation Act, 623 
state legislation, 621-623 
swine industry, 448 
truck crop yields and costs, 433 
use of fertilizers, 138 
use of green manures, 139 
value perquisites, 271 
Calves, carload, 496 
data of costs, 436, 437, 440 
method of figuring costs, 435 
Cantaloupes, carload, 494 
day’s work, 555 


Cantaloupes, leasing lands, 570 | 
Capital, by irrigation farmers, 241, 242 
cash and credit, 223 
determining needs, 224, 225 
effect of buisness upon, 246 
estimating and grouping needs, 225 
farm, 13 
fixed, 13 
for apple orchards, 241 
in California farming, 242, 243, 246 
in determining type of business, 32 
in selecting the farm, 64 
in tenant farming, California, 245 
in tenant farming, survey data, 244 
planning to provide, 92 
example, 92 
required as owner from surveys, 239-240 
required as owner, Ohio, 240 
safety factor, 228 
shown by expenses, 232-238 
sources, 246-249 
tabulating, 227 
example, 229-231, 232 
Carload lots, 493-496 
Cash book, 362 
description, 362 
diary form, 365-368 
examples, 366, 367 
examples, 363, 364 
in cost accounting, 376 
use of hankbook, 365 
Cash rent, 562 
Cattle, costs of fattening, Illinois, 438 
costs of raising, Lowa, Missouri, Nebraska, 
_ Kansas, 436 
Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Iowa, Miss- 
ouri, South Dakota, 437 
Nebraska, Kansas, 437 
Oklahoma, Texas, 437 
leasing, 570 
method of figuring costs, 435 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 439 
products, requirements, 39 
summary, 439 
Cereals, imports and exports, 470 
Certificate of title, example, 82-83 
Cheese, carload, 495 
imports and exports, 470 
Cherries, California yields and costs, 432 
carload, 494 
day’s work, 553 
Chicago Stock Yards, 476 
Chickens, carload, 495 
Chinese as farm help, 524 
Choosing the employer, 632-633 
Citrus, California yields and costs, 432-433 
highest form of agriculture, 39 
_ size California groves, 72 
Classification of farming, 48 
Clearing land, costs, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, 457 
Colorado, apple costs, 428 
farm management surveys, 332-333 
horse costs, 463 
implement, 467 
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Colorado, investment in orchards, 241 Costs, equipping, apple orchards, 214 


labor incomes, 261 
Commercial fertilizers, analyzing, 122 
evidence of value, 128-129 
grades, 122 
pricing, 121—1292 
selecting, 121 
use by farmers, 135-138 
Commission houses, 473 
Commission men, legal status, 617-618 
Conditions governing choice of industry, 42-45 
Connecticut, cost of dairy cows, 454 
milk costs, 454 
Co-operative companies, state legislation, Ne- 
braska, 618 
Missouri, 620 
Corn, carload, 496 
costs, California, 428 
Kentucky, 418 
Minnesota, 415 
Missouri, 419 
Nebraska, 414 
South Carolina, Texas, 417 
day’s work, 550 
leasing land, 567 
marketing in the Corn Belt, 478 
size of loads, 468 
Cost accounting, classes of records, 373-375 
cashbook, 375 
inventories, 375 
preliminary, 374-375 
closing books, 389-396 
example, 397-403 
comparison with bookkeeping, 342 
cost records, 340 
determining overhead, 396 
feed records, 377 
example, 388-389 
function, 372 
graphic presentation, 341 
household accounts, 385 
indexing, 377 
interpretation of results, 402 
involves estimates, 373 
labor records, 378-384" 
examples, 379-385 
manure records, 378 
miscellaneous records, 385 
examples, 389-390 
opening books, 387 
test of value, 397 
time to start, 373 
value, 340 
Costs (also see Cost of Production), average 


dairy farms, Michigan, 212 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Pennsylvania, N. 
Carolina, 213 
fattening lambs, 445 
fencing materials. 218-219 
fruit crops, 428-433 
apples, 428-430 
California fruits, 431—432 
citrus, 432 
peach, 431 
hauling, U.S. averages, 468 
horses, 461-464 
implements, 215-216 
irrigation equipment, 219-220 
items involved, 404 
keeping a farm work horse, 461 
dairy cows, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, 454 
machinery and implements, 464—467 
marketing, North Dakota wheat, 480 
at Chicago stock yards, 476 
method of making, 413 
minor equipment, 219-200 
of board, 535 
Minnesota, 537 
studies in 10 states, 536 
of field crops, 413-428 
of fruit crops, 428 
of keeping work horses, 460-461 
orchard equipment, 221-2929 
poultry equipment, 222 
industry, California, 444 
producing, hogs, Nebraska, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Georgia, 440, 441-442 
Illinois, 438 
Towa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 436 
live stock, 435-448 
method of figuring, 435 
milk, 450-457 
Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 439 
Oklahoma, Texas, 437 
several states, 437 
summary, 439 
raising, dairy heifers, Ohio, 442-443 
pullets, Indiana, 443-444 
range illustrated, 407 
relation of work to costs, work horses, 461 
spraying, 431 
studying, 404 
tile drainage, 457 
truck crops, 433-434 
California vegetables, 433 
value of cost data, 404 


data, 406 Costs of production studies (also see Costs), con- 


beef, sheep, swine, California, 445-448 
building materials, 217-218 
buildings, Ohio, 213 
clearing land, 457 
dairy equipment, 221 
dairying, California, 448 
detailed apple growing, 429-430 Cott 
equipment, California farming, 243 
dairy, ’207 
Ohio, 214 


ducting, 406 
farm manager’s interest, 405 
method of making, 408-412 
government, 408-412 
objects, 405 
value, 404 
on, cost, California, 428 
Georgia, 423-424 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, Texas, 
422-423 
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Cotton, cost, South Carolina, 417 
Texas, 417 
day’s work, 550 
leasing land, 568, 573-574 
size of loads, 468 
Country collector, 473 
Cow peas, costs, South Carolina, 417 
Cows, carload, 496 
Crop index, 14 
Crop yields, effect upon income, 290-292 
Cropping rent, 562 
systems, 115 
definition, 115 
example, 116 
Crops, acre, 14 
index, 14 
diversity index, 14 
legal status, 612-613 
liability for damages to, 612-613 
rights of tenants and landlords, 613 
severing, 612 
Cucumbers, carload, 494 
Currants, day’s work, 553 
Curtailing wastes, 296-299 


D 


Dairy, equipment costs, 221 
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Day’s work, fruits, pears, 554 


cows, cost of raising heifers, Ohio, 442-443 


depreciation, 207, 356-357 
California, 362 
Michigan, 357 
Pennsylvania, 356 


prunes, 554 
spraying, 553 
strawberries, 554 
walnuts, 554 
live stock, 555-556 
dairying, 555 
poultry, 556 
sheep, 556 
miscellaneous, 556-557 
building construction, 556-557 
fencing, 556 
hauling, 557 
irrigating, 557 
poisoning gophers, 557 
sawing wood, 557 
tiling, 557 
rules for determining, 548 
vegetables, 554-555 
asparagus, 554 
cabbage, 554 
cantaloupes, 555 
onions, 555 
peas, 555 
rhubarb, 555 
string beans, 555 
sweet potatoes, 555 
tomatoes, 555 
work stock, 549 


Deed, example, 83-84 


Defi 


farms, costs of equipping, Michigan, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 212, 


213 

labor requirements, 458-459 
leasing, 570—571 

Illinois and Wisconsin, 572 
list of equipment, 201 

costs, 207 
products, imports and exports, 470-471 

Dairying, California cost data, 448-449 
day’s work, 555 
labor requirements, 458 
Day’s work, conditions governing, 546 

field crops, 549 

alfalfa, 549 

baling, 549 

beans, 550 

corn, 550 

cotton, 550 

flax, 550 

grain, 551 
for implements and machines, 547 
fruits, 552-554 

apples, 553 

apricots, 553 

berries, 553 

cherries, 553 

currants, 553 

cultivation, 552 

grapes, 553 

olives, 554 

peaches, 554 


legal definition, 607 
warranty, 609 
nitions, bill of materials, 166 
calendar of operations, 142 
cropping systems, 115 
deed, 607 
farm, 604 

bookkeeping, 337 
farm management, 1 

manager, 627 
farmer, 603 
farmstead, 176 
financial forecasts, 300 
green manuring, 119 
humus, 119 } 
inventory, 348 _ 
marketing agencies, 473-474 
rotation of crops, 115 
terms used in farm management, 13 
terms used in market quotations, 501-504 
used in farm tenancy, 559-560 
warranty deed, 609 


Delaware, crop rotations in use, 132 


use of fertilizers, 136 


* use of green manures, 138 
Department of Agriculture, Minnesota, 620 


New Jersey, 619 


Depreciation, California figures, 361-362 


dairy cows, 207, 356-357, 361 

determining and prorating in cost accounts, 
392 , 

farm equipment, 361—362 

horses, 357-360 

machinery, 356, 361-362, 395 

of horses, Illinois, Ohio, New York, 459 
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Depreciation of horses, Minnesota, 462 
New York, 463 
of implements and machinery, Ohio, New 
York, 465 
Texas, 467 
work horses, 206 
Distributors, 474 
Diversified farms, renting, 599 
Diversified vs. specialized farming (see Special- 
ized vs. Diversified Farming). 
Diversity index, 14 
illustration, 15-16 
Diversity, planning to provide, 96 
examples, 96-97 


E 


Eggs (also see Poultry), carload, 495 
imports and exports, 470 
Empirical method for leasing, 593-599 
advocates, 596-599 
example, 594—595 
objections, 599 
Ensilage, costs, Minnesota, 415 
Enterprise, definition, 13 
Equipment (also see Farm Equipment), apple 
orchard costs, 214 
California farming, 243 
costs, 207-222 
costs, Ohio, 214 
second-hand, 206 
Estate administration, 640 
Exchanges, 474 
Expenses, farm, 13 
Experience, 25 
advantages, 26 
getting experience, 26 
as employee, 27 
as operator, 26 
best way, 30 
changing employment, 30 
from suburban trial, 27 
in partnership, 27 
minimizing, 25 
Experiment station, accepting findings, 114 
Exports, effect upon prices, 471-472 
Extensive farming, 45 


F 


Family living, costs, Minnesota, 268 
farm contributions, Nebraska, 268 
important farm contributions, 269, 272 
needs as found in Georgia, 266 
value of farm contributions in various states, 
269 
variable, 273 
Farm bookkeeping, 337 
annual summary, 343 
‘compared with cost accounting, 342 
cost accounting (see Cost Accounting for de- 
tails), definition, 337 
cost records, value, 340 
extent of record keeping by farmers, 337 
interpretation and use of results, 347 
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Farm inventories, 341 


purpose, 338 
records, 348 
annual statement, 368 
cash book, 362 
inventory, 348 
scope, 339 
simple accounts, 339 
simplifying accounts, 345 
application of double entry principle, 345 
technical training, 345 
time element, 344 
types of farm records, 341 
Farm business, agricultural regions of the United 
States, 40 
classification, 48 
demands by different businesses, 36, 39 
factors governing selections, 31 
capital, 32 
examples, 42-45 
income, 33 
locality, 31 
personal inclinations, 34 
in different states, 86-89 
summary of factors governing choice, 46 
Farm, buying and selling, 80-84 
elements of successful farm, 67 
examinations and reports, 73, 74 
factors, 57 
earning capacity, 57 
personal, 57 
finding the farm, 56 
influence of rise in price, 67 
inherent possibilities, 66 
legal definition, 604 
physical factors, 58 
arrangement, 58 
ease and cost of upkeep, 61 
financial, 64 
healthfulness, 60 
improvements, 60 
labor, 64 
markets, 61 
neighbor, 64 
shape, 58 
soil quality, 59 
topography, 59 
waste lands, 61 
water supply, 60 
relation of use to price, 64 
score cards, 74-77 
selecting the farm, high-priced land, 55 
in established sections, 56 
right land, 55 
valuing, 77-80 
Farm equipment, costs, 208-212 
examples, 155 
buildings, 155 
corn binders, 157 
hog house, 155 
implement, 156 
milking machines, 156 
tractor, 158 
experience in selecting, 154 
factors governing selection, 152 
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Farm grouping of items, 154 
influence of environment, 153 
justifying, 155 
lists for selected businesses, 200—206 
Farm expenses, corn belt study, 236 
Georgia study, 237 
in California farming, 242—244 
in irrigation farming, 241—242 
Pennsylvania study, 233 
Utah study, 235 
Farm income, as shown by farm management 
surveys, 261, 281 
conception of profits, 257 
effect of crop yields upon income, 290 
Kentucky, 290 
Missouri, 291 
Ohio, 291 
Oregon, 290 
survey finds, 292 
Texas, 290 
effect of size of farm area, 277 
Arizona, 279 
corn belt, 278 
eastern Nebraska, 281 
Georgia, 278 
Michigan, 280 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, 279 
Missouri, 280 
New York, 280 
Pennsylvania, 277 
effect of use of land, equipment and labor, 285 
corn belt, 287 
eorgia, 286 
Kentucky, 288 
Michigan, 286 
Pennsylvania, 285 
Texas, 287 
Utah, 286 
effect of working capital upon income, 282 
Arizona, 284 
corn belt, 282 
Kentucky, 283 
Michigan, 284 
Missouri, 283 
Nebraska, 283 
New York, 282 
estimating, 226 
examples of farm returns, California, 265 
examples of large returns, 264 
examples of profitableness of different enter- 
prises, 94-95 
Towa, 95 
Ohio, 95 
Texas, 94 
West Virginia, 95 
factors affecting, 275-276 
in determining types of business, 33 
include all productions, 257 
increasing by curtailing wastes, 296 
influence of crop yields, 289 
method of estimating, 259 
per acre, California crops, 263, 
producing or purchasing, 93 
quality of business, 289 
‘should be based on productive value only, 257 


Farm income, terms used, 13 


direct receipts, 13 
farmer’s earnings, 13 
indirect receipts, 13 
labor income, 13 
net, 13 
percentage return on investment, 13 
receipts, 13 
value of perquisites, 266 
when greater profit taking is easier, 289 


Farm labor (also see Wages, Supervision, Board, 


Housing, Working Hours), boarding, 
531-537 
bonuses, 542 
classes of farm laborers, 519-525 
Chinese, characteristics and handling, 524 
Hindus, 524 
Hobo, characteristics and handling, 519, 
520 
Indian, 523 
Italians and Portuguese, characteristics 
and handling, 521 
Japanese, characteristics and handling,-521 
Mexican, characteristics and nandling, 522, 
523 
Negro, characteristics and handling, 521 
White, 519 
classes of help needed by farmers, 525-527 
examples of amount of seasonal needs, 527 
examples of time of seasonal needs, 526 
Compensation Act, California, 623 
day’s work, 546-557 
handling, 542-546 
hours, 531 
housing, 537-539 
labor supplies, 558 
legal rights, 611-612 
discharging, 611 
quitting, 611 
relation to farmer, 611, 612 
satisfactory conditions, 531 
students’ experiences, 528-530 
adverse comments, 528-530 
the worker’s viewpoirt, 527 
use of equipment, 558 
wages, 539-542 


Farm law, classification, 602 


commission men, 617 
farm law, 601 
governing farm workers, 611—612 
governing sales, 615-616 
legal definitions, 603 
boundaries, 604 
deed, 607 
farm, 604 
farmer, 603 
waters of farm, 605-607 
legal status of crops, 612-613 
legal status of live stock, 613-615 
rights of way, 610-611 
state legislation, 618 
Arizona, 620 
California, 621-623 
Minnesota, 620 
Missouri, 620 
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Farm law, state legislation, Nebraska, 618-619 
New Jersey, 619 
New York, 621 
titles to farm land, 607-610 
unwritten law, 601 
written law, 601 
Farm lease (see Lease). 
Farm management, changing, 10 
compared with agricultural economics, 3 
definition, 2 
functions, 7 
illustrations, 7-8 
objects, 1, 11 
place, 8 
graphic presentation, 9 
scope, 1 
sources of information, 19 
terms, 13 
Farm management surveys, acreage to provide 
given income, 70-72 
farm practice surveys, 331 
apples, 333 
cotton, 334 
dairy, 333 
potatoes, 333 
poultry, 333 
sugar beets, 332 
Federal, 326-330 
findings on specialized vs. diversified farming, 
53 Fi 
incomes as Owner or tenant, 262 
list of surveys, 326-334 
possible objection, 316 
sample forms, 316-325 
showing capital requirements of farming, 
239-240 
showing capital requirements of tenant farm- 
ing, 244 
showing effect of crop yields upon income, 
292 
showing effect of live stock returns upon in- 
come, 294 
showing effect of size of farm business upon 
income, 281 
showing effect of various factors upon in- 
come, 295 
showing farm profits, 261 
single year vs. continuous records, 316 
State, 330-331 
use of farmers’ estimates, 316 
use, purpose, method of making, 314 
Farm manager, definition, 627 
profit sharing, 643 
salaries, 643-644 
status, 627 
Farm plan, advantages, 85 
influence of local conditions, examples, 86, 
87-89 
corn belt, 89 
Georgia, 87 
Michigan, 88 
Utah, 88 
Farm practice, definition, 13 
local conditions, 21 
Farm profits (see Farm Income), 
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Farmer, legal definition, 603 
Farming, as a home, 19 
mode of life, 17 
stability, 17 
Farmstead, definition, 13, 176 
plan on paper, 183 
details, 183 
planning new, 176 
rearranging old, 176 
suggestions, 176 
acreage, 179 
axis of barns, 182 
confining stock, 182 
distance between buildings, 180 
grouping buildings, 179 
landscape effects, 182 
lanes, 182 
location and site, 176 
screens, 182 
silos, 182 
variations, 176 
Feedstuff, carload, 496 
Fence equipment (also see Fences), determined 
for general farm, 204 
factors determining kinds, 186 


gates, 188 
kinds in use, 185 
posts, 190 
requirements, 188 
wire, 189 
Fences (Also see Fence Equipment), cost of 


materials, 218—219 
day’s work building, 556 
for selected businesses, 200-205 
eosts, 208-212 
Field crops (also see Crops), costs, Kentucky: 
corn, tobacco, wheat, rye, hay, 418 
Minnesota: barley, clover, corn, ensilage, 
flaxseed, hay, hemp, mangels, potatoes, 
414-416 
Missouri: corn, 
sorghums, 418 
Nebraska: corn, wheat, oats, hay, 413-414 
South Carolina: cotton, corn, oats, hay, 
cowpeas, wheat, 417 
Texas: cotton, corn, oats, hay, sorghums, 
417 
requirements, 39 
Fig, California yield and costs, 432 
Financial forecasts, definition, 300 
justification, 300 
limitations, 300 
method of making, 302-306 
examples, 306-313 
object, 300, 
Financial test, of the proposed farm propcaition, 
65-66 
Flax, day’s work, 550 
Florida, crop rotations recommended, 127 
Foremen, selecting, 543 
Fruit, California costs, 431-432 
California legal standards, 621 
costs of producing, 428-433 
day’s work, cultivating, 552 
spraying, 553 


oats, wheat, rye, hay, 
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Fruit, imports and exports, 470-471 
leasing orchards, 569 
legal requirements for containers, California, 
622 
size of loads, 468 
Fundamentals, of farm management, 12 


G 
Gates, 188 
General farm, lists of equipment, 202 
costs, 209 


Georgia, capital needs, 239-240 
cotton costs, 422—424 
crop rotations for, 127 
diversity of enterprise, 96 
family living, 266 
farm expenses, 237 
farm management surveys, 327, 328 
hog costs, 441-442 
income and size of farm, 278 
income and use of equipment, 286 
labor incomes, 261, 262 
tenants’ capital, 245 
Getting a job, 629-640 
Goats, carload, 496 
leasing, 571 
Grain farm, list of equipment, 201 
costs, 209 
Grapes, California yields and costs, 432 
earload, 494 
day’s work, 553 
Green manuring, bacteria, 119 
definition, 119 
evidence of value, 128-129 
humus, 119 
purpose, 119 
recommended for various sections, 127-128 
use by farm manager, 140 
use by farmers, 138-139 
value of various crops, 120 


H 


Hail insurance, Nebraska, 619 
Hauling, day’s work, 557 
loads, United States, 468 
Hay, carload, 496 
costs, California, 428 
Kentucky, 418 
Minnesota, 416 
Missouri, 419 
Nebraska, 414 
South Carolina, 417 
Texas, 417 ‘; 
leasing land, 568 
size of loads, 468 r 
Healthfulness, in selecting the farm, 60 
Highways, effect on farm acreage, 62 
Hindus as farm help, 524 
Hoboes as farm help, 519 
Hogs (also see Swine), California cost data, 448 
earload, 496 
cost of producing Nebraska, Missouri, Wis- 
. consin, Illinois, Georgia, 440, 441-442 
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Hogs, imports and exports, 470 
labor requirements, 458 
leasing, 571 
marketing in Illinois, 476-478 
size of loads, 468 
Hops, cost, California, 428 
day’s work, 551 
Horse work unit, 14 
Horses (also see Work Stock), appreciation and 
depreciation, California, 362 
Illinois, Ohio, and New York, 357 
Michigan, 358 
Minnesota, 359 
Missouri, 360 
New York, 359 
Texas, 360 
carload, 496 
costs of keeping, 460-461 
Colorado, 463 
Illinois, 461 
Minnesota, 462 
Missouri, 461—462 
Ohio, New York, 461 
New York, 463 
Texas, 463 
depreciation, 459, 462, 463 
feed requirement, 460 
labor requirements, 458, 459 
Illinois, Ohio, New York, 459 
Missouri, 459 
relation of work to costs, 461 
Illinois, Ohio, New York, 461 
versus tractors, 158-160 
Housing, beds, 538 
condemning poor quarters, 538 
depends on men, 537 
improving helps individual employer, 539 
lights, lockers, ventilation, washing facilities, 
539 
limitations of small employer, 538 
separate rooms, 538 
student findings, 528 
adverse comments, 529 
Humus, definition, 119 
purpose, 120 


Idaho, apple costs, 428 
farm management surveys, 332-333 
investment in orchards, 241 
labor incomes, 261 
use of crop rotations, 134 
Illinois, beef costs, 436-437-438 
capital needs, 239-240 
depreciation of horses, 459 
farm management survey, 326 
horse costs, 461 
‘depreciation, 357 
labor incomes, 262 
marketing hogs, 476-478 
milk costs, 456 
tenant capital, 245 
use of fertilizers, 137 
use of green manures, 139 
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Implements and machinery, annual costs, Ohio, 
465 
Colorado, 467 
Minnesota, 467 
New York, 465 
costs, 215-216 
day’s work, 547-548 
rule for determining, 548 
for selected businesses, 200-205 
costs, 208-212 
selection, 193 
use of calendar of operations, example, 
195 
Imports and exports (also see Exports), 470 
effect of world war upon, 471 
Income (see Farm Income and Profits), acreage 
to produce given income, 69 
California example, 69-70 
influence of productivity, 70 
survey findings, 70-72 
Indiana, apple costs, 430 
beef costs, 437 
capital needs, 239-240 
crop rotations in use, 133 
crop rotations recommended, 127 
farm management surveys, 326, 327 
labor incomes, 261, 262 
milk costs, 456 
pullet costs, 443-444 
tenants’ capital, 245 
use of fertilizers, 137 
use of green manures, 139 
Indians as farm help, 523 
Interest, commissions, 254 
costs on implements or: machinery, 465-466 
legal rates, Statutes of Limitations, 255 
by States, 255 
prevailing rates, 252 
in various states, 253 
Tange in rates, 254 
Inventory, definition, 348 
determining inventory values, 351 
crops, 355 
equipment, 355 
live stock, 356 
valuing lands, 352-354 
in cost accounting, 376 
of personal preferences for farm business, 34, 
35 
sample, 349, 352 
taking, 348 
use, 341, 348 
value, 348 
Iowa, beef costs, 436, 437 
capital needs, 239-240 
crop rotations in use, 133 
farm management survey, 325 
hog costs, 440 
incomes from different emterprises, 95 
labor incomes, 261—262 
tenants capital, 245 
use of fertilizers, 137 
use of green manures, 139 
use of perquisites, 270-271 
Irrigation farmers, capital required, 241-242 
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Irrigation farmers, day’s work, 557 
Italians as farm help, 521 


J 


Japanese as farm help, 523 
Jobbers, 473 


K 


Kansas, beef costs, 436-437-438 
Kentucky, capital needs, 239-240 
costs, 418 
crop rotations, in use, 129-132 
recommended, 128 
farm management surveys, 327, 329, 334 
field crops costs, 418 
income and capital, 283 
and crop yields, 290 
use of equipment, 288 
labor incomes, 261, 265 
perquisites, 266 
tobacco costs, 418 
use of green manures, 139 
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Labor (also see Farm Labor), family labor, 14 
handling, 544-546 
horse work unit, 14 
man work unit, 14 
planning, to provide productive work, 97 

to reduce labor requirements, 100 
productive work unit, 14 
requirements, caring for live stock, 458 

of cotton and strawberries (California), 

102-103 

for dairy cows, 458, 459 

for horses, 459 
variation in labor needs, 104 

Labor income, as a measure of profits, 260 

Lambs (see Sheep). 

Land Colonization and Rural Credits Act, Cali- 

fornia, 622 
Land, equipment, labor, effect of use upon in- 
come, 285-288 

Land price, influence of rise, 67 

Landscape, for farmstead, 182 

Law \see Farm Law). 

Leases, advantages of long term lease, 564—565 
advantages of short term lease, 564-565 
empirical method for prorating income, 593- 

599 
advocates, 596-599 
example, 594—595 
objections, 599 
examples, 575 
cash lease, 575-576, 
crop share lease, 576-577 
partnership lease, 577-579 
stock share lease, 579-582 
for diversified farms, 599 
form of lease, 582 
legal requirements, 583 
“use of printed blanks, 582 
fundamental factors, 574 
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Leases, length depends on conditions, 565 
long leases, 564 
example, 565 
points to be considered, 583-593 
adjusting differences, 590 
assurances and guarantees by owner, 586 
assurances and guarantees by tenant, 585— 
586 
care of real estate, 589 
credit furnished by landlord, 586 
enforcement, 590 
farming methods, 589 
general details,—583, 584, 591 
insuring enforcement, 590-591 
joint account property, 587 
operating capital, 586-587 
payment of rent, 588 
prorating expenses, 587-588 
reservations, 584-585 
special privileges, 588 
supervision, 589 
termination of lease, 589-590 
standard forms, 591 
the partnership lease, 591-593 
example, 592 
usual length, 563 
short term favored, influence on changing 
tenants, 564 
Lemons (see Citrus), carload, 494, 495 
Letters of application, examples, 633, 634-637 
Lettuce, California costs, 433 
Life insurance companies, as sources of capital, 
247-248 
Literature, on marketing, 514-516 
on tractors, 160 
Live stock, animal unit, 14 
Chicago Stock Yards selling methods, 476 
effect of receipts upon income, 292 
legal status, 613-615 
agistus, 615 
estrays, 613-614 
progeny, 615 
runaways, 615 
manure produced, 123 
productive animal unit, 14 
Loans, paying by amortization, 252 
Looking for a position, 631 


M 


Machinery, assembling and prorating for cost 
accounts, 393 
depreciation, 356, 361, 395 
Maine, rotation in use, 130 
value of perquisites, 271 
Man work unit, 14 
Management, charge for, 258 ri 
Market containers, best, 493 
California legal requirements, 622 
California orange box, 480 
variations, 489 
examples, 491—493 
Market packages (see Market Containers). 
Market quotations, 497-504 
visiting, 486-491 
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Market quotations, examples, 501 
measures used, 504 
past quotations a guide to selling, 504 
barley example, 505-506 
eggs example, 506-507 
examples, 508 
how used, 504—508 
reporting prices on basis of past quotations, 
510 
studying, 497-498 
sources of data, 498 
Marketing, agencies, 481 
California legal fruit standards, 621 
Market Commission Act, 621 
carload lots, 493-496 
charting methods, 483-485 
choosing the method, 482 
desirability of knowing methods, 469 
farm products, 475-481 
California oranges, 480 
Chicago Stock Yards, 476 
Corn Belt corn, 478 
Tllinois hogs, 476-478 
North Dakota wheat, 478-480 
holding for high prices, 508 
examples, 508 
imports and exports, 470-471 
selected products, 470-471 
influence of weather, 480 
literature, 514—516 
market trend, 474 
past quotations a guide, 504 
prorating the consumer’s dollar, 508 
apples, 511 
onions, 512 
oranges, 510-511 
studying systems, 486-488 
system sound, 485 
terms, 473 
Maryland, crop rotations in use, 132 
use of fertilizers, 136 
use of green manures, 138 
Massachusetts, cost of dairy cows, 454 
milk costs, 454 
Mexicans as farm help, 522 
Michigan, capital needs, 239—240 
of tenants, 245 
crop rotations recommended, 127 
dairy farm equipment, 212, 213 
depreciation of dairy cows, 357 
farm management surveys, 327, 328, 329, 
332 
income and capital, 284 
income and live stock, 293 
income and use of equipment, 286 
labor incomes, 261 
milk costs, 450 
Milk, cost of producing, Indiana, 456 
Tllinois, 456 - 
Michigan, 450 
Minnesota, 452-454 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, 454 
New York, 455 
Vermont, 451 
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Milk, cost of producing, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 451 
imports and exports, 470 
reference, 457 
Milking machines, justifying purchase, 156 
Minimum efficient unit, 68 
Minnesota, beef costs, 437 
capital needs, 239-240 
of tenants, 245 
clearing land costs, 457 
costs of board, 537 
Department of Agriculture, 620 
depreciation of horses, 358, 462 
ensilage costs, 415 
family living, 268 
farm management survey, 327 
field crops costs, 415, 416 
horse costs, 462 
depreciation, 359 
implement costs, 467 
income and live stock, 294 
income and size of farm, 279 
labor incomes, 261, 262, 265 
milk costs, 452-454 
perquisites, 268 
state legislation, 620 
Minor equipment, costs, 200, 219-220 
for selected businesses, 201-206 
costs, 208-212 
list, 198 
selecting, 198 
Mississippi, crop rotations in use, 132 
crop rotations recommended, 127 
use of fertilizers, 136 
Missouri, beef costs, 436, 437, 438 
capital needs, 239-240 
of tenants, 245 
co-operative companies, 620 
farm management surveys, 328, 330 
field crop costs, 419 
hog costs, 440 
horse costs, 461—462 
depreciation, 360 
income and capital, 283 
and crop yields, 291 
and labor, 98 
and size of farm, 280 
labor incomes, 261, 262, 264 
perquisites, 266 
state legislation, 620 
Montana, capital needs, 239-240 
of tenants, 245 
farm management surveys, 330, 331 
labor incomes, 261, 262, 265 
use of crop rotations, 133 
“Monthly Crop Reporter,’’ 500 
“The Bureau of Markets Reporter,” 500- 
501 
Mortgages, crop and stock, 251 
example, 251 
factors influencing, 249-250 
> percentage held by banks and life insurance 
companies, 248 
Mules, carload, 496 
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Nebraska, beef costs, 436, 437, 438 
capital needs, 239-240 
of tenants, 245 
co-operative companies, 618 
diversity of enterprises, 97 
family living, 268 
farm management surveys, 331 
field crop costs, 413-414 
hail insurance, 619 
hog costs, 440 
income and capital, 283 © 
and labor, 99 
and size of farm, 281 
labor incomes, 261, 262 
state legislation, 618-619 
value perquisites, 270, 271 
Negroes as farm help, 521 
New Hampshire, capital needs, 239-240 
cost of dairy cows, 454 
farm management surveys, 326 
labor incomes, 261 
milk costs, 454 
New Jersey, capital needs, 239-240 
of tenants, 245 
crop rotations in use, 131 
department of agriculture, 619 
farm management surveys, 331, 333 
labor incomes, 261, 262 
state legislation, 619 
use of fertilizers, 136 
of green manures, 138 
value of perquisites, 271 
New Mexico, use of green manures, 139 
New York, apple costs, 428-429 
capital needs, 239-240 
of tenants, 245 
crop rotations in use, 130 
of implements, 465 
depreciation of horses, 459, 463 
farm management surveys, 330, 333 
horse costs, 461 
depreciation, 357, 359 
implement costs, 465 
income and capital, 282 
and size of farm, 280 
labor incomes, 261, 262, 265 
milk costs, 455 
state legislation, 463, 621 
use of fertilizers, 135 
use of green manures, 138 
value perquisites, 270, 271 
Non-productive land, 62 
North Carolina—dairy farm equipment, 213 
milk costs, 451 
rotations in use, 132 
use of fertilizers, 137 
of green manures, 139 
value of perquisites, 270, 271 
North Dakota, marketing wheat, 480 
value of perquisites, 271 


O 
Oats, carload, 496 
cost, California, 428 
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Oats, Missouri, 419 
Nebraska, 414 
South Carolina, 417 
Texas, 417 
day’s work, 551 
size of loads, 468 
Ohio, building costs, 213 
capital needs, 240 
cost of tile drains, 457 
crop rotations in use, 133 
recommended, 127 
depreciation of horses, 357, 459 
of implements, 465 
equipment costs, 214 
farm management surveys, 329, 330, 332 
heifer costs, 442-443 
horse costs, 461 
implement costs, 465 
income and crop yields, 291 
incomes from different enterprises, 95 
labor incomes, 261 
perquisites, 266 
use of fertilizers, 137 
of green manures, 139 
value of perquisites, 270, 271 
Oklahoma, beef costs, 437 
Olives, California yields and costs, 432 
Onions, amount of consumer’s dollar received by 
farmer, 512 
California costs, 433, 434 
day’s work, 555 
leasing land, 569 
Oranges (also see Citrus), amount of consumers’ 
dollar received by farmer, 510-511 
earload, 494, 495 
marketing California oranges, 480 
Orchard, equipment costs, 221-222 
list of equipment, 200 
Oregon, apple costs, 428 
capital needs, 239-240 
farm management surveys, 329, 333 
incomes and crop yields, 290 
investment in orchards, 241 
labor incomes, 261 
use of crop rotations, 134 
fertilizers, 137 
Organizing the farm business, choosing the profit- 
able enterprise, 94 
examples, 94 
Towa, 95 
Ohio, 95 
Texas, 94 
West Virginia, 95 
for immediate capital, 92 
gathering data, 111 
sources, 111 
individuai need, 91 
local practice, 89 
planning the reorganization of going con- 
cerns, 106—110 
suggestions, 106-110 
producing or purchasing, 93 
special program, 110 
to produce family and farm supplies, 104 
fruits, examples, 106 


‘ 
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Organizing the farm business, to produce vege- 
tables, plan for middle cotton belt, size 
necessary, 104, 105, 106 
to provide days of productive labor, exam- 
ples, 97 
Missouri, 98 
Nebraska, 99 
Pennsylvania, 97 
to provide diversity, 96 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, 96 
Nebraska, 97 
to reduce labor requirements, 97 
examples, California, several states, 100, 
101 
variations, 104 
use of a farm plan, 85 


ig 
Packers, 474 
“Paper Farm” (see Financial Forecasts). 
Peaches, California yields and costs, 432 
carload, 494 
costs, West Virginia, 431 
method of growing and data, California, 144 
Pears, California yields and costs, 432 
carload, 494, 495 
Peas, carload, 494 
cost, California, 428 
day’s work, 551 
leasing land, 570 
Pennsylvania, alfalfa growing methods, 143 
capital needs, 239-240 
crop rotations in use, 131 
dairy farm equipment, 213 
depreciation of dairy cows, 356 
diversity of enterprises, 96 
farm expenses, 233 
farm management surveys, 326, 330 
horse depreciation, 358 
income and labor, 97 
income and live stock, 293 
and size of farm, 277 
and use of equipment, 285 
labor incomes, 261, 262, 264 
milk costs, 451 
tenants’ capital, 245- 
timothy and clover growing methods, 143 
use of fertilizers, 135 
of green manures, 138 
value of perquisites, 270, 271 
work days, 146 
Perquisites, Arizona, 266 
Georgia, 266 
Kentucky,. 266 
Missouri, 266 
Nebraska, 266 
Ohio, 266 
Utah, 266 
value, 266 : 
Personal effects, for selected businesses, 201—206 
costs, 208-212 
Personal elements for farming success, 23 
Personal, inclination in determining type of 
business, 33 
use of inventory, 34, 35 
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Personal, in selecting the farm, 57, 67 
test questions in selecting the farm, 68 
Personal interview, 638 
Plums, California yields and costs, 432 
carload, 494, 495 
Poisoning gophers, day’s work, 557 
Portuguese as farm help, 521 
Potatoes, cost, California, 428 
Minnesota, 416 
day’s work, 551 
leasing land, 569 
size of loads, 468 
Poultry, cost data, California, 444 
costs of raising pullets, Indiana, 443-444 
day’s work, 556 
depreciation, California, 362 
equipment costs, 222 
leasing, 571 
Poultry farm, list of equipment, 202 
Prices, effect of export, 471-472 
Productive land, woodland, 61, 63 
Profits (see Farm Income). 
Prorating the consumer’s dollar, 510-512 
Prunes, California yields and costs, 432 


R 
Receiver, 473 
References, to method conducting cost of milk 
production study, 457 
used in book, 647-655 
Reorganizing going concerns, 106 
suggestions, 107 
change in crop, 107 
financing, 109 
improving soil quality, 108 
increasing acreage, 107 
increasing yields, 110 
introduction of live stock, 107 
providing irrigation, 109 
reducing operating expenses, 110 
use of tractor, 109 
utilizing labor, 108 
Repairs, costs on implements and machinery, 465 
Retail prices, compared with farmer’s receipts, 512 
reasons for spread, 512-513 
Reviewing going concerns, 641—643 
fees, 642 
Rhubarb, day’s work, 555 
Rice, cost, California, 428 
size of loads, 468 
Rights of way, 610-611 
located, 610 
naked, 610 
retaining, 610-611 
Rotation of crops, arranging fields, 118 
definition, 115 
evidence of value, 128-129 
example, 116 
recommended rotations for various sections, 
124-127 
Tules, 116 
use by farm managers, 140 
, use by farmers, 130-135 
Rye, carload, 496 
costs, Kentucky, Missouri, 418, 419 
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S) 


Safety factor, in estimating capital needs, 228 


Salaries, farm managers, 643-644 
reviewing going concerns, 642 
utilizing, 644 

Sales, essentials, 615 
legal status, 615-616 
warehouse receipts, 615 
warranty, 616 

Score cards, of farmers, 74-77 

Selecting the farm business (see Farm Business). 

Selling farm lands (see Buying and Selling Farm 

Lands). 

Selling, past Quotations a guide, 504 

Selling service, 629-640 
choosing the employer, 632-633 
employer’s requirements, 629-630 
looking for a position, 631-632 
references and testimonials, 639 
selling ability, 639-640 
the application, 633-638 
the interviewer, 638-639 
value of college training, 630-631 

Share vs. cash rent, 562 

Share rent, 562 

Sheep, California cost data, 447 
ecarload, 496 
cost of fattening lambs, 445 
day’s work, 556 
depreciation, California, 362 
imports and exports, 470 
labor requirements, 458 
leasing, 571 

Shipper, 473 

Size of business, as affecting income, 277 
influence of farm area and data from several 

states, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281 
ways of increasing, 288 
Size of farm, California business, 73 
ideal size, 69 
minimum efficient unit, 68 
relatively small, 69 

to produce given income, 69 
Arkansas, 72 
California citrus, 72 
influence of productivity, 70 
irrigation districts, 72-73 
survey findings, 70 

Sinking fund, 258 

Soil quality, importance, 113 
in selecting the farm, 59 
ways of improving, 114 

justifying, 115 

Sorghum, cost, California, 428 
costs, Texas, 417 
day’s work, 551 

South Carolina, capital needs, 239-240 
cotton costs, 417, 422-423 
farm management survey, 328 
field crop costs, 417 
labor incomes, 261 
rotations in use, 132 
use of fertilizers, 136 

‘se of green manures, 137 
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South Dakota, beef costs, 437 
Soybeans, costs, Missouri, 419 
Space, allotments for buildings, 174 
Specialized farm, definition, 13 
Specialized vs. diversified farming, 47 
advantages of diversified farming, 50 
advantages of specialized farming, 50 
comparison, 51 
general farming for beginners, 54 
general farming more exacting, 54 
survey findings, 53-54 
tendency towards specialized, 51 
Speculation, 473 
Spinach, California costs, 433 
Stable manures, amount produced by live stock, 
123 
cash value, 122 
classification, 123 
composition, 122 
evidence of value, 128-129 
handling, 123 
limitations, 123 
physical value, 123 
use by farm managers, 140 
use by farmers, 135-138 
using, 123 
Standing rent, 562 
State Market Commission Act, California, 621 
Steers (also see Beef), method of figuring costs, 
435 
Stock beets, day’s work, 551 
Straw, carload, 496 
String beans, day’s work, 555 
Student experiences as farm laborers, 527 
Sugar beets, cost, California, 428 
various states, 419-422 
day’s work, 551 
leasing land, 569 
Supervision, handling men, 544-545 
personal qualities, 543 
relation employer to men, 544 
selecting foremen, 543 
student findings, 528 
adverse comments, 530 
Surveys (see Farm Management Surveys). 
Sweet peas, day’s work, 551 
Sweet potatoes, California costs, 434 
day’s work, 555 
Swine (see Hogs). 


St 


Tenancy, cash rent, 14 
cropper, 14 
effects of and of farm business upon incomes, 
280 
effects of capital upon in¢omes, 284 
effects of quality upon incomes, 291 
fundamental factors, 574 
incomes compared with ownership, 262, 280, 
284 
justification for, 560-561 
kinds of tenant, 561—562 
cash rent, 562 
cropping rent, 562 


INDEX 


Tenancy, kinds of tenant, share cash rent, 562 
share rent, 562 
standing rent, 562 
landlord, 14 
lease forms, 575-593 
leasing practices in United States, 566—572 
cotton belt, 573-574 
dairies, 571—572 
field crops, 567-569 
fruits, 569 
general farms, 572 
live stock, 570—571, 572 
pasture, 571 
share rent, 14 
stock ranches, 572 
truck crops, 569-570 
length of tenure, 563-566 
owner, 14 
part owner, 14 
preferences for cash and share rents, 563 
share rent, 14 
tenant, 14 
terms used, 559-560 
when to rent, 55 
Tenant, capital required by tenant, California, 
245 
capital required by tenant, survey data, 245 
Tennessee, crop rotations in use, 129, 132 
crop rotations recommended, 127 
use of green manures, 139 
Terms, used in farm management, 13-15 
illustration, 15 
Testimonials, 639 
Testing a proposed farm business, 302— 313 
method, 302-306 
example, 306—313 
Texas, beef costs, 437 
capital needs, 239-240 
cotton costs, 417, 422-423 
depreciation of implements, 467 
farm management surveys, 328, 329 
field crops costs, 417 
horse costs, 463 
horse depreciation, 360 
incomes and crop yields, 290 
incomes and use of equipment, 287 
incomes from various enterprises, 94 
labor incomes, 261 
value of perquisites, 271, 270 
Tile drain, costs, Ohio, 457 
day’s work, 557 
Timothy and clover, method of growing, Penn- 
sylvania, 143 
Titles to land, accession, 608 
deed, 609 
escrow, 608 
grant, 607 
kinds, 607 
prescription, 608 
will, 608 
Tobacco, costs, Kentucky, 418 
size of loads, 468 
Tomato, California costs, 433, 434 
earload, 494 : 
day’s work, 555 


INDEX 


Tomato, leasing lands, 570 
Utah costs, 434 

Topography, of the farm, 59 

Tractor, justifying purchase, 158 
literature, 160 
vs. horses, 158-160 

Truck crops, leasing lands, 569 

Type of farming, affecting profits, 276 


U 


Unearned increment, 273 
Unwritten law, 601 
Utah, capital needs, 239-240 
capital needs of tenants, 245 
crop rotations for, 126 
crop rotations in use, 133 
day’s work, 146 
farm expenses, 235 
farm management surveys, 326, 328, 331, 332 
income and use of equipment, 286 
labor incomes, 261 
perquisites, 266 


Vv 


Value of college training, 630-631 
Valuing farm lands, factors determining value, 77 
bases, 353 
home value, 78 
potential, 79 
productive value, 78 
examples, 78-79 
for inventory purposes, 352 
cost, 353 
effect of appreciation, 355 
market, 353 
orchards, 354 
rent, 353 
for purchase, 77 
good and bad lands, 79 
Vegetable growing, requirements, 39 
Vegetables, size of loads, 468 
Vermont, milk costs, 451 
value of perquisites, 270, 271 
Virginia, crop rotations in use, 132 
use of fertilizers, 136 
Volunteer hay, requirements, 39 


Ww 


Wages, bonuses or premiums, 542 
paying, 541-542 
student findings, 528 
U.S. averages, 539 
regional variations, 540-541 
value of board, 541 
Walnuts, California yields and costs, 432 
Warehouse receipts, 615 
Warranty deed, 609 
Washington, apple costs, 428 ~ 2 
farm management surveys, 333 
investment in orchards, 241 
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Washington, labor incomes, 261 


use of crop rotations, 134 
use of fertilizers, 137 
use of green manures, 139 
Waste lands, 61 
permanent and temporary, 62 
in United States, 63 
poor pastime, 64 
Watermelons, carload, 494 
Water supply, in selecting the farm, 60 
Waters, iegal definition, 605 
Riparian, 606 
underground, 607 
West Virginia, crop rotations in use, 132 
farm management surveys, 330 
incomes from different enterprises, 95 
peach costs, 431 
use of green manures, 139 
What the business should pay, 257 
Wheat, carload, 496 
cost, California 428 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
South Dakota, 424-426 
Nebraska, South Carolina, 
Missouri, 414-419 
North Dakota, 424-426 
day’s work, 551 
leasing lands, 567 
marketing—North Dakota, 478-480 
method of growing, Pennsylvania, 143 
size of loads, 468 
Wholesale merchant, 473 
Wisconsin, capital needs, 239-240 
clearing land costs, 457 
dairy farm equipment, 213 
farm management surveys, 327 
hog costs, 440 
income and live stock, 292 
income and size of farm, 279 
milk costs, 451 
value of perquisites, 270, 271 
Wood, day’s work sawing, 557 
Woodland, 63 
Wool, size of loads, 468 
Work days, available, Arkansas, 145 
available, Pennsylvania, 146 
available, Utah, 146 
Work schedule (see Calendar of Operations). 
Work stock, day’s work, 549 
depreciation, 206 
for selected businesses, 200-205 
costs, 208-212 
mating, 193 
number required, 193 
use of calendar of operations, 196 
example, 196 
selection, 191 
working, 193 
Working capital, effect of amount upon income, 
282-284 
Working hours, average length, United States, 531 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, California, 623 
Written law, 601 


Minnesota, 


Kentucky, 
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